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PREFACE. 


The  foUowiug  pages  contain  an  account  of  a  hasty  trip  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  German  States  and  a  portion  of  France.  The  time  em- 
ployed was  from  April  15,  at  which  time  I  landed  at  Hamburg,  until  the 
first  of  July,  at  which  time  I  left  France  for  England.  The  account  is 
necessarily  sketchy  and  imperfect,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  impossibility  to  learn  all  the  details  of  Agriculture  in  that  extent 
of  territory,  in  the  short  space  of  time  devoted  to  it.  I  made  notes  of 
that  which  I  considered  the  most  important,  and  have  introduced  many 
it^ms  not  strictly  agricultural,  yet  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  condition  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  States  visited. 

It  would  require  a  sojourn  of  several  years  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  several  systems  of  agriculture,  the  improvements' 
being  introduced,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  various  institutiocs 
for  agricultural  education  exert  a  beneficial  influei.ce;  then,  too,  the 
space  at  command  in  the  report  is  entirely  too  limited  to  do  the  subject 
that  justice  which  it  merits.  It  is  hoped  that  the  several  subjects  dis 
cussed  in  these  pages  are  sufficiently  full  and  clear  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  them,  and  that  they  may  prove  valuable  for  reference,  rather  than 
this  to  be  an  entertaining  volume  of  travelers'  gossip.  I  have  carefully 
avoided  personal  incidents  of  travel ;  a  description  of  towns  or  cities, 
churches,  theatres,  operas,  or  other  public  buildings ;  costumes  of  the 
people,  or  their  habits,  manners  and  customs,  for  the  reason  that  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  that  they  had  any  relation  to  agricultural  affairs, 
altliough  such  descriptions  might  prove  more  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive, in  other  directions,  than  the  matters  recorded. 

I  preferred  to  make  the  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Germany  as  fall  as 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  here,  in  America,  we  know  less  of  German 
agriculture  than  we  do  of  French  or  English.  It  appears  to  me  that  our 
Ignorance  of  German  Agriculture  is  more  attributable  to  the  difference  in 
language,  between  this  country  and  that,  than  to  any  other  cause,  for  the 
Germans  are  not  like  the  Japanese,  that  they  forbid  strangers  to  travel 
their  country,  or  that  they  refrain  from  publishing  their  attainments  in 
'  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  Some  kind  and  valued  friends 
suggested  to  me  to  write  as  little  as  possibly  would  comport  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  on  German  agriculture,  and  treat  as  ftdly  as  possible 
on  that  of  England,  on  the  ground  that  English  and  American  agricul- 
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tore  were  more  identical  than  the  American  and  German.  My  observa- 
tions do  not  confirm  this  view :  foor-fiffchs  of  England  is  kept  for  grazing, 
whilst  in  America,  and  especially  in  Ohio,  we  have  scarcely  one-fifth  of 
the  area  in  grazing  lands.  Sir  Morton  Peto,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Be- 
SOUEOES  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  AMERICA,"  has  well  Said,  in  snbstance, 
that  the  bright  and  long  continued  sunshine  and  Indian  corn  in  America 
make  the  entire  sytem  of  agriculture  as  dissimilar  from  that  of  England 
as  may  well  be  conceived.  The  American  system  (if  we  have  any  at  all,) 
partakes  fidl  as  much  of  that  of  Germany  as  it  does  of  England,  and  so 
fiup  as  meteorology  is  concerned,  we  certainly  are  much  more  identical 
with  Germany  than  with  England. 

I  very  much  regret  being  compelled  to  omit  the  tour  through  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  present  volume.  The  size  of  the  volume  is 
limited  by  law,  and  a  view  of  English  agriculture  could  not  be  given  in  a 
few  pages,  which  would  do  either  the  subject  justice,  or  be  any  credit  to 
me  as  an  observer. 

The  tour  through  France  I  have  limited  to  agricultural  organizations, 
agricultural  educational  facilities,  and  a  description  of  the  breeds,  man- 
agement and  uses  of  the  French  races  of  the  horse.  The  French  races  of 
cattle  bear  different  names  from  those  of  Germany,  and  in  my  opinion 
«re  inferior  to  them.  Other  than  the  Bambouillet  and  Mauchamp  breeds 
of  sheep,  scarcely  any  in  Prance  are  worthy  of  mention  in  any  other 
than  a  historic  sense;  whilst  I  could  add  nothing  to  what  is  already 
well  known  in  this  country  of  the  Bambouillet  and  Mauchamp  races  or 
breeds.  Agriculture  proper  has  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion and  system  everywhere  so  manifest  in  Germany,  and  considering  the 
space  already  occupied  with  the  best  farming  I  saw,  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  omit  discussing  that  of  France. 

The  tour  was  one  which  I  desired  to  make  from  the  time  that  I  learned 
the  German  and  French  languages.  This  desire  has  been  gratified,  and 
I  return  to  the  shores  of  America,  the  land  of  my  birth  and  that  of  my 
parents,  with  a  far  greater  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  government  and  institutions  than  I  had  conceived  of  before  I  went 
abroad. 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPAET, 

Seoreta/ry. 
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January   4.    Balance  on  hand  at  settlement 

March     15.    Received  from  Treasurer  of  State 

May         13.  "  **  

**  Comstock,  for  lumber 

"  Columbus  city  subscription 

Sept'r      12.    Receipts  of  Fair $895  41 

13.  "  "        2,147  50 

14.  "  "        5,866  98 

15.  "  "        1,748  76 

**  for  forage r 

"  refreshment  stands 

*'  lumber  sold 

"  from  miscellaneous  sources 

*'  appropriation  for  engraving 

36,233  28 
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*            Ohio  Pomological  Society 300  00 
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The  undersigned  committee  having  examined  the  books  and  vouchers,  as  well  as  the 
former  committee's  renprt,  find  the  above  to  be  correct,  and  submit  it  as  their  report. 

N.  J.  TURKEY, 

D.  McMillan. 

Columbus,  0.,  Jan.  30,  1866. 
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REPORT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT. 


Nelson  J.  Tubney,  President  Ohio  State  Board  o/AgrioiUturex 

In  accordance  with  the  commission  yon  were  kind  enough  to  give  me« 
and  the  letter  of  instruction  from  Hon.  Thos.  C.  Jones,  I  proc^ded  to 
make  a  very  hurried  agricultural  tour  of  Europe.  I  left  New  York  city 
on  Saturday,  April  1st,  1865,  and  after  a  somewhat  rough  passage  on  the 
steam  packet-ship  Borussia  (Gapt.  H.  F.  Schwenzen),  landed  in  the  old 
city  of  Hamburg,  situated  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  on 
the  15th  day  of  April — being  the  day  after  the  one  which  hereafter  will 
ever  be  memorable 'in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  as  the  day  in  the 
evening  of  which  President  Lincoln  was  assa^inated. 

HAMBUBa  is  one  of  the  Hanseatic  or  free  towns ;  that  is,  it  is  not  un- 
der the  government  of  any  kingdom,  state  or  province,  but  is  governed 
by  Senators — ^much  like  cities  in  the  United  States  are  governed  by  a  city 
council.  The  territory  over  which  the  authority  extends  embraces  some 
60  or  60  square  (English)  miles.  Altoona,  about  a  mile  west  of  Ham- 
burg, is  in  Holstein,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Holstein ;  St.  Pauli  is 
a  town  situated  between  Hamburg  and  Altoona,  and  is  called  the  vor- 
stadt,  or  outskirts  of  Hamburg.  St.  Geobge  is  a  town  adjoining  Ham- 
burg on  the  east,  and  is  also  called  a  vorstadt 

From  its  location  Hamburg  is  necessarily  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  cities  in  northern  Germany.  Situated  on  the  Elbe,  and  some 
40  or  50  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the  river  being  of  sufficient  depth  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  to  the  Hamburg  docks  of  the  largest  commercial  vessels 
afloat,  necessarily  makes  it  the  point  from  whence  all  the  shipping  from 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  and  the  provinces  or  countries  through 
which  the  Elbe  flows  and  is  navigable,  centre  at  Hamburg.  But  Ham- 
burg is  a  free  city  in  another  sense  of  the  term ;  it  has  no  custom-house, 
and  there  are  neither  import  nor  export  duties  exacted  from  its  commerce 
with  any  portion  of  the  globe.  Any  articles  of  commerce  may  be  ship- 
ped from  any  of  the  kingdoms,  duchies,  or  provinces  to  Hamburg  free 
of  duty,  but  all  merchandize  or  articles  of  commerce  are  subject  to  duty 
if  shipped  from  Hamburg  into  any  of  the  kingdoms,  duchies  or  provinces, 
A2 
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as  soon  as  they  pass  the  boundary  line  of  Hamburg.  Hence  parties  ship- 
ping reaping  or  mowing  machines,  or  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines, implements  or  products,  from  New  York,  can  ship  to  Hamburg  free 
of  duty,  but  the  moment  they  pass  the  line  into  Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 
or  Hanover,  they  are  subject  to  duty. 

ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN,  OF  the  two  duchics  for  the  integrity  of  which 
Denmark  took  up  arms  against  Prussia  and  Austria,  has  an  area  of  SSlyo 
geographic  miles,*  or  7,487  English  miles ;  of  these,  Holstein  embraces 
about  3,500,  or  about  one-twelfth  ox  Ohio;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  equal 
in  area  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Western  Reserve.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  999,320— of  these  424,901  are  in  Schleswig  and  574,419  in 
Holstein ;  I  say  estimated,  because  the  last  census  was  taken  in  1862  or 
1863,  and  the  regular  increase  as  deduced  from  former  censusses  added. 
In  1845  the  population  of  Holstein  was  480,028,  and  in  1855  it  .was 
523,528. 

The  inhabitants  are  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  races  or  tribes  who 
have  remained  here  among  the  marshes  and  un genial  climate  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Eoman  Empire  to  the  present  day.  They  are  very 
hardy  races,  not  tall  in  stature,  but  have  great  muscular  development 
and  powers  of  endurance.  The  language  of  Holstein  is  *•  Platt 
Deutsch,"  or,  as  the  Holsteiners  claim,  the  old  Saxon  tongue.  It  fre- 
quently occurred  to  me  whilst  in  Holstein,  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  order  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish thoroughly y  why  not  understand  the  **  Piatt  Deuisch,''  on  which  the 
English  is  based  originally  ? 

The  highest  point  of  land  in  Holstein — and  that  is  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion— is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  eastern  portion 
is  somewhat  gently  undulating ;  the  western  portion  is  an  almost  absolute 
level  or  flat  plain  or  marsh.  In  fact  the  whole  of  Holstein  is  a  low  level 
plain,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  is  marshy  or  marsh  lands— especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  borders  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Korth  Sea ;  hence  the 
names  of  large  tracts  of  land,  as  "  Dit  marsh,"  '*  WiUter  marsh,"  **  (7am- 
per  marsh,"  &c.  There  is  a  ridge  more  or  less  fertile  extending  from 
north  to  south  throughout  the  two  duchies — ^high  and  low  moors,  heaths, 
stony  ground  and  barren  sand  wastes  characterize  this  ridge ;  but  it  is 
now  nevertheless  generally  cultivated.  On  both  sides  of  this  ridge  are 
exceedingly  fertile  lands.  The  eastern  portion  produces  the  largest  grain 
crops ;  but  in  the  western  portion  where  the  same  tracts  have  been  pas- 


•  The  German  or  geographic  mile  is  fixed  at  15  such  miles  to  one  degree  of  latitnde ; 
the  statute  mile  of  England  and  America  is  69J  miles  to  one  degree  of  latitude.  To  re- 
duce  German  square  miles  to  English  or  American  square  miles,  I  employ  the  following 
formula :  15x15=225  :  69.25x69.25=4795.5525,  so  are  the  number  of  German  square  miles 
to  the  equivalent  in  English  or  American. 
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tared  for  hundreds  of  successive  years — especially  in  the  marshes — such 
fat  cattle  as  are  here  produced  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  most  celebrated  dairies  of  the  duchies  are  found  partly  in 
Angela  (Schleswig)  and  partly  on  the  large  estates  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Holstein  ;  the  best  cheese  is  almost  equal  to  the  Holland,  and  is  made 
in  the  Wilster  marsh.  Sheep-breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent only  in  the  heath  districts  and  in  the  marshes ;  but  the  nobler  (finer) 
races  of  sheep  are  kept  in  small  numbers  only  on  the  manors  of  the  no- 
bles and  in  Eiderstedt.  Swiue-breeding  has  increased  with  the  export  of 
bacon  to  Eugland;  the  Eoglish  and  the  half  blood  races  are  the  most 
popular.  The  Hungarian  race  had  been  introduced  on  some  manors  in 
Holstein,  but  was  soon  abandoned.  The  best  horses  (the  so-called  Ram's 
heads)  come  from  the  Wislter  marsh.  Goats  are  not  generally  kept,  but 
are  becoming  more  popular  with  the  cottagers.  Bees  are  kept  almost 
everywhere  ia  this  couutry,  but  as  a  general  thing  in  the  old-fashioned 
straw  hive ;  the  more  improved  and  rational  system  has  not  yet  found 
any  encouragement  there. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  obtain  all  the  statistics  I  could  of  all  the 
countries  visited.  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  reliability  from  the  fa^t  that 
I  believe  they  are  all  based  on  estimates ;  there  is  no  place  in  all  Europe 
where  the  statistics  are  either  annually  or  decennially  collected  and  col- 
lated as  here  in  Ohio.^  The  following  were  the  only  crop  statistics  I  could 
obtain,  viz. :  Schleswig — wheat,  200,000  tuns ;  rye,  700,000  tuns ;  barley, 
600,000  tuns;  oats,  1,200,000  tons;  peas  and  beans,  100,000  tons;  buck- 
wheat, 180,000  tuns.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg — wheat,  rye,  800,000  tuns ; 
barley,  650,000  tuns ;  Oats,  1,900,000  tuns,  mostly  grown  in  the  marshes; 
peas  and  beans,  300,000  tuns,  mainly  grown  in  the  marshes,  as  mixed  for- 
age; buckwheat,  200,000  tuns,  chiefly  in  the  sandy  portions  of  the 
duchies.  Rape  is  grown  on  the  rich  lands  in  the  marshes.  Since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  potatoe  disease,  very  few  comparatively  are  grown ; 
flax  to  a  very  limited  extent  is  grown,  but  clover  is  extensively  grown. 
Fruit  trees  are  planted  almost  everywhere,  but  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize fruit  is  raised  in  the  Alsen  Aaroe  in  the  Sundewitt  district,  in  the 
Probster  and  in  the  Wilster  marsh.  The  statisticts  of  live  stock,  in 
1861-2  were  as  follows :  ScMestoig— horses,  72,333,  cattle,  390,001,  sheep, 
362,219,  swine,  87,867.  Holstein— horses,  77,081,  cattle,  290,372,  sheep, 
165,344,  swine,  82,398.  Estimating  Holstein  at  153.6  German  square 
miles ;  then  there  are  on  each  square  mile  502  horses,  1,890  cattle,  1,076 
sheep  and  536  hogs  or  swine.  The  production  of  butter  in  the  duchies  may 
be  estimated  at  26,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers ;  of  this  there  is  con- 
sumed an  average  of  25  pounds  per  head  of  the  inhabitants  =  22,500,000 
pounds,  and  3,500,000  pounds  are  exported. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  timber  is  grown  only  on  the  east  of  the 
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ridge;  in  Holstein  there  are  91,500  tonne*  of  woodland.  Beech  timber  is 
by  far  the  most  predominant.  Game  consists  mainly  of  deer,  hares  and 
foxes ;  stags  and  red  deer  are  rare ;  black  deer  are  found  in  the  inclosares 
on  estates  only.  Of  fowls,  wild  geese,  ducks,  partridges,  snipes  and  field- 
fares are  found  almost  everywhere.  Swans  are  found  on  the  east  coast 
On  the  isles  of  Sylt  and  Foehr,  teal  are  caught  in  large  numbers  in  the 
bird  traps. 

Fishing  is  not  carried  on  as  a  business  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be 
expected,  although  the  waters  abound  in  fish ;  the  more  recent  inventions 
iu  fishing  are  not  employed  there.  The  most  extensive  fisheries  are  on 
the  Schlei,  which  in  1862  yielded  a  net  income  of  about  $7,500  (10,000 
Prussian  thalers).  In  the  bay  of  Eckernfoerde,  80  fishermen  are  engaged 
in  this  business  with  124  boats. 

Th^  country  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  There  is  no  coal,  but  peat  is  dug 
and  prepared  in  immense  quantities  for  fuel.  Marl,  so  necessary  for  fer- 
tilizing many  tracts  of  land,  is  found  "  everywhere :"  limestone  comes 
firom  Schleswig;  Segeberg  furnishes  six  to  seven  thousand  tuns  of  plaster 
anuually ;  the  Oldesloe  salines  furnish  about  7,000  tuns  of  salt  annually. 
Tile  clay  is  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope.  Iron  ore  exists  on  the 
ridge,  but  none  has  yet  been  worked.  In  1862  the  imports  of  the  duchies 
amounted  to  19,000,000  Prussian  thalerst  and  the  exports  to  16,000,000. 
This  excess  of  3,000,000  thalers  is  occasioned  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  articles  of  luxury,  and  partly  too  by  the  fact  that  Altoona,  with  up- 
wards of  50,000  inhabitants,  the  largest  city  in  the  duchies,  is  a  free  port. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  Holstein,  its  inhabitants  and  pro- 
ducts, something  should  be  stated  more  in  detail. 

Geologically,  Holstein  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  formation,  but  its  surface 
is  destitute  of  any  considerable  rock  formation  of  this  period.  Almost 
all  the  rocks  found  in  it  are  erratic  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  country  was  settled  before  the  days  of  Julius  GsBsar, 
yet  up  to  this  day  no  stone  quarry  has  been  found  in  all  Holstein.  The 
soil,  so  far  as  I  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  it,  is  a  strong  loam;  in 
some  localities  a  very  strong  clay,  especially  on  the  east  side;  in  others, 
sandy.  It  is  well  watered  with  small  streams,  and  in  the  northern  part 
jas  many  small  lakes.  It  is  in  the  eastern  portion  where  we  find  the  best 
farming.  There  is  considerable  forest  here,  havipg  an  unusual  proportion 
of  beach  and  oak ;  the  fields  are  very  fertile.  As  a  rule  the  hillocks  or 
elongations  are  arable,  and  the  intervening  depression,  called  a  "  valley," 
is  either  meadow  or  pasture.  In  this  eastern  portion  is  where  the  great- 
est number  of  estates  owned  by  the  nobility,  the  crown  or  government, 
and  the  church,  are  located.    These  estates  vary  in  size  from  several  hun- 


*  A  "  (onittf"  is  about  1|  aoree ;  it  is  240  square  ruihm  of  16  feet  sqaare  each. 
X  The  Pnusian  thaler  Ib  about  75  cents. 
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dred  to  even  ten  or  twenty  thousand  tonnen ;  bnt  even  in  these  large 
estates  there  is  seldom  over  1,000  to  2,000  tonnen  in  a  body;  the  remain- 
der, being  in  smaller  tracts  and  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  is  generally  leased  to  dairymen,  farmers,  or  is  in  small  parcels 
and  leased  to  small  farmers.  Bnt  the  area  of  the  principal  farms  in  pri- 
vate hands  is  from  300  to  700  tonnen.  When  the  ciown  or  church  lands 
are  leased  to  tenants,  they  are  leased  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as 
hereditary  in  the  family,  and  are  leased  for  about  $6.00  (10  thalers  Reichs 
munze)  in  addition  to  the  local  tithes  and  rates,  which  amount  to  fully 
#3.00  more  per  tonne,  and  to  these  are  yet  to  be  added  the  crown  tai^es 
which  the  tenant  must  pay. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  most  recent  improvements  in  agriculture,  such 
as  underdraining,  irrigation,  and  improved  agricultural  machines  and 
implements.  Here,  also,  we  find  what  is  not  found  on  the  continent 
proper:  laborers'  houses  and  farm  houses  on  the  estate  or  farm.  Every 
large  farm  has  cottages  for  day  laborers,  sometimes  clustered  around  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor,  but  sometimes,  also,  isolated  or  scattered  over 
the  estate.  Most  of  the  large  farms  here  have  windmills,  tileries,  lime- 
kilns and  distilleries. 

The  majority  of  the  farms,  however,  have  an  area  of  50  to  80  tonnen  of 
arable  land  and  a  proportionate  area  of  meadow.  Then  there  are  many 
who  own  the  so-called  *' parcels,''  which  sometimes  contain  more,  some* 
times  less,  than  a  hide  of  land ;  there  are  those,  too,  who  have  half  or 
quarter  hides  only;  then  "cotters,"  {kathners)  who  have  from  6  to  10 
tonne ;  and  landisters,  who  have  fi-om  3  to  4  tonne.  Good  sized  farms — 
from  50  to  80  tonne^ — are  divided  into  8  or  10  tracts,  each  one  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  which  a  regular  system  of  rotation  is  con- 
ducted. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  general  description  of  farms  and 
forming  in  Holstein,  I  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  rotation  of  crops 
practiced  by  Mr.  Sigismund  John  Ree,  a  native  of  Holsteiu,  who  has 
traveled  exteusively  in  the  United  States,  lived  awhile  in  England,  speaks 
the  English  language  well,  as  also  the  German  and  '' Piatt  Deutsck.^'  I 
visited  his  estate,  lying  near  Alt  Eahlstedt,  beyond  Wandsbeck,  where 
myself  and  family  were  kindly  received,  and  hospitably  and  generously 
entertained.  He  owns  in  fee  simple  250  tonnen  land.  The  greater  part 
of  this  land  has  a  very  heavy  clay  subsoil,  but  the  soil  itself  is  an  excel- 
lent loam,  in  places  inclined  to  be  sandy.  There  is  a  tilery  on  the  farm, 
and  he  has  it  all  well  underdrained.  His  system  of  rotation  may  be 
called  a  ten  years  course,  as  follows : 

First  year. — After  a  field  has  been  in  pasture  three  years,  it  is  plowed 
down  at  the  time  of  first  stubble,  then  before  wj^iter  sets  in  it  is  again 
plowed,  but  deeper  than  the  first  plowing,  and  is  then  well  harrowed. 
During  the  winter,  manure  is  hauled  out  and  spread  over  it.    Early  in 
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spriDg  it  is  shallow  plowed ;  then,  two  or  three  weeks  later,  it  is  well  har- 
rowed, and  again  plowed  deeper  than  the  spring  plowing.  It  is  then 
sown  with  a  mixture  of  oats,  tares,  (vetches)  barley,  and  sometimes  spring 
rye.  This  crop  is  called  meng  fatter^  (mixed  forage)  and  is  cut  as  soon  as 
the  grain  begins  to  set.  Mr.  Eee  argues  that  by  cutting  it  before  the 
grain  is  set,  or  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  set,  that  the  plant  food  and 
manurial  strength  required  to  form  the  grain  is  not  extracted  from  the 
soil,  and  that,  therefore,  the  benefits  of  manuring  will  be  longer  apparent 
in  the  subsequent  crops.  This  "  meng  futter "  crop  is  cured  and  carted 
home  for  winter  feed.  The  stubble  is  turned  down ;  later  in  the  season, 
harrowed  and  again  plowed,  and  in  September  sown  in  winter  rye.  A 
portion  of  this  field  is  reserved,  in  which  potatoes  and  turnips  are  planted. 
In  winter  time  the  meng  futter  is  cut  up  on  a  straw  cutter,  mixed  with 
sliced  turnips,  and  fed  to  the  cows. 

Second  year, — Reap  the  rye  when  ripe ;  turn  down  the  stubble,  and,  be- 
fore winter  sets  in,  plow  it  ten  inches  deep ;  put  on  no  manure,  but  let  the 
field  be  bare  during  the  winter. 

Third  year. — Plow  it  well  and  harrow  with  the  Swedish  harrow.  Sow 
in  oats,  timothy  and  clover,  (mixed.)  Out  the  oats  when  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Fourth  year, — Cut  the  clover  and  timothy  twice  for  hay — once  when  the 
clover  is  first  in  bloom,  and  then  again  as  aftermath. 

Fifth  year. — Cut  the  clover  for  greensoiling  cattle. 

Sixth  year. — Turn  in  cattle  to  pasture,  and  then  fallow  as  in  the  first 
year. 

This  farm  is  a  dairy  farm,  and  Mr.  Bee  does  not  believe  that^ain  grow- 
ing (wheat  for  market)  is  at  all  profitable ;  therefore  he  grows  no  wheat. 
It  is  cheaper  to  purchase  the  American  flour  in  Hamburg,  than  to  grow 
wheat  for  bread.  The  household  bread  is  rye  bread,  or  black  bread,  and 
wheat  bread  is  only  occasionally  heen  on  the  table. 

He  keeps  eighty  milch  cows  of  the  Angle  breed  or  race;  he  has  three 
of  the  Jutland  race,  but  does  not  like  them  as  well  as  the  Angles.  These 
cows  are  kept  in  the  cow  house  all  the  time,  except  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  they  are  in  the  pasture  fields  one  half  of  each  day.  In 
winter  they  are  fed  with  the  "  meng  futter  "  and  turnips,  but  they  are 
green-soiled  all  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  are  milked  at  3  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  at  3  P.  M.  The  milk  is  t«,ken  to  Hamburg  in  large  wooden 
vessels,  hung  on  the  sides  of  a  frame  work  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
bed  or  body  of  the  wagon ;  the  wagon  wheels  are  high ;  the  wagon  is 
very  narrow,  but  long  cQupled;  and  the  vessels  containing  milk  being 
slung  on  the  sides  and  under  the  wagon,  the  milk  is  not  churned  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  in  vessels  resting  on  their  bottom. 

He  has  twelve  head  of  horses,  mostly  heftvy  Danish  horses,  for  farm 
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work,  bat  has  a  few  thoroughbred  Snflfolks.  He  does  not  keep  many 
swine,  but  has  a  few  choice  white  Suflfolks  and  white  Berkshires. 

He  never  purchases  a  cow  in  milch.  He  told  me  that  if  a  man  has  a 
milch  cow  for  sale,  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  her,  and 
that  no  man  would  offer  a  really  good  milch  cow  for  sale ;  that  if  com- 
pelled to  raise  money,  any  judicious  person  would  part  with  almost  any- 
thing else  on  the  farm,  rather  than  with  a  good  milch  cow;  and  further- 
more, that  in  many  years'  experience,  he  has  never  seen  a  milch  cow 
offered  for  sale  that  did  not  have  some  fault.  But  he  purchases  heifers 
in  calf,  and  then  he  trains  them  himself,  and  is  then  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  their  having  faults.  As  soon  as  the  cows  fail  in 
milk  on  account  of  their  age,  they  are  sold.  He  keeps  a  Breitenburgher 
bull,  a  splendid  animal,  but  does  not  rear  any  cattle.  The  calves  are  sold 
either  to  acyoining  farmers  or  to  the  butcher.  He  says  it  don't  pay,  to 
rear  calves  on  a  dairy  farm;  "and  in  fact,"  said  he,  ♦» I  don't  think  it 
pays  to  rear  calves  anywhere — that  is,  I  don't  think  any  person  could 
make  any  money  by  making  it  his  entire  business.  For  me,  I  know  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  go  to  Angleland  (just  beyond  Kiel)  and  purchase  heifers 
in  calf." 

During  the  international  exhibition  in  Hamburg,  in  1863,  he  purchased 
an  American  milking  machine  and  a  rotary  harrow,  but  he  soon  threw 
them  aside.  I  found  this  American  milking  machine  in  many  places 
throughout  Germany,  but  it  nowhere  gave  satisfaction ;  the  gutta-percha 
tubes  which  embrace  the  teats  soon  become  rigid  and  break,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  then  entirely  useless;  besides,  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  in 
other  respects. 

Mr.  Bee  has  thrown  aside  almost  all  the  old  Holstein  farm  implements, 
and  has  adopted  the  use  of  British  and  American  ones  in  their  stead. 
For  instance,  he  used  the  Howard  plow  of  England;  must  import  every 
plow  and  every  portion  of  the  plow  from  England ;  yet  he  claims  that  it 
♦'pays  well"  to  do  so,  in  the  dispatch  and  superior  performance  of  the 
English  over  the  Holstein  plow.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  farm  laborers  to  use  the  "  foreign "  iqiplements.  He  related  to  mo 
that  when  he  sent  the  first  Howard  plow  to  the  field  with  the  workmen, 
they  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  eraay  English  tool;  but 
as  he  bad  used  them  in  England  with  good  results,  he  felt  sure  they  must 
be^good  in  Holstein.  So  be  took  hold  of  the  plow  himself,  and  it  did 
splendid  work.  This  touched  the  pride  of  the  Holstein  laborers,  and  they 
were  deeply  mortified  to  find  the  master  a  better  plowman  than  they  were, 
who  had  been  plowmen  all  their  lives.  They  took  the  plow  in  hand  again, 
but  contrived,  through  sheer  intent,  to  break  it ;  but  as  he  not  only  had  sev- 
eral of  these  plows,  but  had  also  many  of  the  parts  in  duplicate  for  each 
plow,  it  was  soon  mended.    When  the  workmen  found  that  he  insisted 
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on  using  the  Howard,  and  would  not  let  them  go  back  to  their  old  and 
awkward  Holsteiners,  they  succumbed,  and  now  the  plowing  on  his  farm 
is  the  pride  aud  the  marvel  of  the  whole  neighborhood — but  not  a  single 
farmer  will  follow  his  example. 

I  mentioned  that  the  farm  is  well  underdrained.  He  has  a  tilery  on 
the  farm,  and  manufactures  not  only  his  own  tile,  but  for  his  neighbors. 
When  he  commenced  underdraining,  his  neighbors  all  laughed  at  him ; 
and  when  they  saw  abundant  harvests  as  the  result  of  it,  they  were  fain 
to  attribute  the  results  to  other  causes — to  manuring,  to  deeper  plowing, 
careful  culture,  &c.;  but  when  his  crops  were  heavy  year  after  year,  and 
those  of  his  neighbors  did  not  equal  them  with  all  their  manuring,  deep 
plowing,  and  careful  culture,  they  concluded  that  underdraining  in  wet 
seasons  might  have  a  good  effect,  but  that  it  wotUd  not  pay.  He  therefore 
made  a  present  of  enough  tile  to  underdrain  one  field  to  his  neighbor, 
and  gave  him  detailed  instructions  about  putting  them  down,  &c.  Mr. 
Ree's  drains  are  from  30  inches  to  3  feet  deep ;  the  neighbor  put  none 
deeper  than  20  inches,  some  not  over  12  or  15 ;  the  consequence  was  that 
they  were  frozen  up  till  midsummer,  and  of  course  did  more  damage  than 
good;  and  thus  was  underdraining  checked  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

Every  field  and  roadside  was  bounded  by  a  hedge.  These  he  consid- 
ered useless,  and  has  removed  hedges  enough  to  recover  the  use  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  which  was  occupied  by  them.  He  assured  me  that  he  had 
really  gained /<wfy  acres,  for  the  hedges  occupied  twenty  acres  themselves, 
and  then  they  shaded  twenty  acres  more,  so  as  to  make  them  unproduc- 
tive. Now,  where  land  is  worth  $125  per  acre,  the  gain  of  forty  acres  is 
equal  to  a  gain  of  $5,000,  aside  from  the  annual  product  of  the  forty 
acres. 

He  never  purchases  barn-yard  manure.  All  that  is  made  on  the  prem- 
ises is  very  carefully  preserved,  and  that  produced  by  eighty  cows  and 
twelve  horses,  properly  managed,  is  all  that  is  required.  But  all  his 
neigbors  purchase  manure,  and  are  careless  with  what  they  produce.  He 
tried  super-phosphate  on  rye  with  the  most  flattering  results.  He  has  a 
large  tank  for  the  reception  of  liquid  manure,  and  believes  it  to  be  very 
efficacious. 

He  employs  nine  men  constantly,  during  the  entire  year.  In  harvesting: 
and  haying  he  pays  the  men  one  mark  (about  30  cents)  a  day ;  the  women 
from  one-fourth  to  one- third  of  this  amount;  and  employs  boys  and 
women  to  weed  and  pick  stones  off  the  fields. 

I  have  given  this  extended  description  of  this  farm  because  it  is  re- 
garded as  being  the  model  farm  of  southeastern  Holstein,  and  Mr.  Bee  is 
regarded  as  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the  Duchy.  He  values  his 
form,  including  stock  and  implements,  at  $60,000. 
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The  Holsteiners  are  not  as  much  in  favor  of  such  great  division  of 
lands,  or  what  is  the  same,  they  are  not  as  favorably  impressed  with  very 
small  tracts  of  land  as  they  appear  to  be  in  Hannover,  Brunswick,  Hessia 
and  Wurtemburg.  Although  there  are  many  in  Holstein  who  own  no 
more  than  four  or  five  acres,  yet  there  are  very  few  who  think  of  farming 
with  haif  an  acre,  or  half  a  dozen  isolated  tracts  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  each  one,  as  is  the  case  in  the  countries  just  mentioned.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  more  may  be  produced  from  a  small  tract  than 
firom  a  large  one,  in  proportion  to  the  area  cultivated,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  small  tract  is  always  more  carefiilly  and  thoroughly  cultivated  than 
the  large  one,  yet  the  necessary  force,  implements  and  arrangements  re- 
quired to  cultivate  a  large  tract  are  less,  relatively,  than  that  of  a  small 
one.    Mr.  F.  Trummer,  in  Holstein,  cites  the  following  case  in  point: 

"There  was  a  very  detailed  and  correct  set  of  books  conducted  for  a 
series  of  years,  in  which  every  item  of  income  and  expenditure  were  care- 
fully noted,  of  two  adjoining  estates,  in  which  the  soil,  lay  of  the  land, 
the  intelligence  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  system  of  husbandry,  were  as 
much  alike  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  The  one  farm  consisted  of  100  ton- 
nen,  and  the  other  of  1500.  The  proportion  of  the  net  income  firom  pro- 
ducts sold  was  as  1  to  17Vt.  The  labor  required  on  the  small  farm  was 
that  of  3  famUies  and  7  day-laborers,  whilst  that  of  the  large  one  required 
only  51  families  and  42  day-laborers." 

Thus  the  large  farm  gained  an  excess  of  an  annual  average  of  nearly 
2|  years'  product  of  the  small  farm  over  and  above  a  normal  proportion ; 
whilst  the  number  ot  day  laborers  for  the  large  farm  was  only  two-fifths 
of  the  proportion  required  for  the  small  one,  whilst  the  excess  of  a  normal 
proportion  of  families  on  the  large  farm  was  two-fifteenths  only. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  averages /our  acres  to  each  individual.  The 
rural  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  Holstein  is  a  province  called  Probstei,  in  which  the  population  is 
very  dense,  and  where  there  is  a  great  excess  of  laborers.  These  Probstei 
laborers  are  cheerfully  employed  everywhere,  when  they  see  proper  to 
leave  their  province  in  search  of  labor.  They  aie  very  industrious  and 
intelligent,  and  are  employed  in  ditching,  underdraining,  marling,  har- 
vesting and  preparing  rape  seed,  threshing,  thatching,  &c.  Many  will 
not  leave  home,  but  employ  their  time  in  making  straw  hats,  mats,  linens, 
and  other  such  like  industrial  pursuits.  The  land  owners  are  all  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  have  a  rational  system  oi  a^culture,  keep  their 
land  in  good  heart,  and  the  farm  seeds  from  that  region  are  famed  all 
over  Germany. 

Cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  not  much  in  favor  in  Probstei.  The 
majority  of  farmers  here  follow  out  a  twelve  year  system  of  rotation ;  or, 
in  other  words,  have  the  fiurm  divided  into  twelve  parcels  or  tracts.   After 
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it  has  been  pastured  several  years,  then  it  is  summer  fallowed  and  plowed 
three  to  four  times;  then  2d  year  in  rye;  3d  year,  in  barley;  4tb,  "meng 
flitter;"  6th,  rape;  6th,  rye  with  white  clover  and  grasses;  7th,  pasture ; 
8th,  pasture  and  fallow;  9th.  wheat;  10th,  peas,  vetches,  flax  and  pota- 
toes ;  11th,  oats  and  red  clover;  12th,  clover  for  hay ;  then  pasture  again 
as  at  first.  When  it  is  determined  to  put  an  entire  tract  in  potatoes,  they 
follow  the  wheat  crop,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  barley.  But  there 
are  many  departures  firom  this  system  of  rotation,  yet  when  it  is  followed, 
it  is  found  to  be  the  best  The  soil  is  plowed  very  deep ;  usually  three 
horses  are  attached  to  the  plow. 

In  the  central  or  more  sandy  portions  of  Holstein,  there  appears  to  be 
no  regular  system  of  farming ;  rye,  buckwheat  and  oats  are  grown  as 
suits  the  convenience  or  notion  of  the  farmers;  there  are  sometimes  five 
successive  crops  of  rye  taken. from  the  same  field,  and  then  it  is  put  into 
pasture  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  entire  south  and  west  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  consists  of 
marshes.  They  are  fl:om  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  have  been  gained 
from  the  ocean  and  Elbe,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the  famous  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  in  England,  have  been  secured.  Embankments  have 
been  thrown  up  during  the  e&&,  or  during  a  period  of  low  tides,  so  that 
when  the  waters  returned  the  embankment  was  not  disturbed.  In  course 
of  time  these  embankments  were  increased  by  the  ocean  itself,  depositing 
sand,  marine  plants,  &c.,  on  them.  When  the  soil  thus  gained  had  be- 
come solid  and  in  arable  condition,  then  another  embankment  was  made, 
and  so  on,  until  now  an  average  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  width  has 
been  gained  from  the  ocean,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  productive 
portions  of  Holstein.  Boot  and  grain  crops  are  not  unfrequently  grown 
for  a  period  of  forty  to  fifty  years  before  it  is  pastured.  Clover  forms 
the  staple  pasture,  and  after  having  been  clovered  for  three  or  four  years, 
another  forty  or  fifty  years  rotation  is  again  pursued. 

There  is  a  kind  of  Idbor  market  at  Wesselbuben,  in  the  Ditmasrcb 
district,  and  is  conducted  somewhat  as  follows:  All  the  unemployed 
laborers,  for  many  miles  round  about,  congregate  in  the  village  on  Sun- 
day, and  attend  the  service  in  the  several  churches  there.  The  benedic- 
tion is  scarcely  pronounced  when  all,  both  those  seeking  employment  and 
those  seeking  laborers,  rush  to  the  market  place  and  engage  laborers  for 
a  week,  or  a  longer  period  of  time.  Even  the  unemployed  Probsteiers 
seek  this  labor  market  to  obtain  employment.  The  system  has  been 
practiced  many  years,  and  saves  both  the  employer  and  employed  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

The  native  cattle  of  Holstein  are  the  Angle  cattle,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  than  any  other  kind  or  race.  They  are  small  animals,  with 
fine  bones,  short-legged,  rather  than  otherwise,  a  very  fine,  small  head 
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and  delicately  formed  neck.  The  predominating  color  is  red  or  brown, 
but  there  are  many  dun,  black  or  spotted  ones.  According  to  the  amount 
of  food  consumed,  this  race  give  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk  than 
any  other  in  the  duchies.  It  is  a  very  highly  esteemed  race — is  much 
sought  after  for  its  milking  qualities  and  kindliness  in  taking  on  flesh. 
The  flesh  is  very  fine,  tender  and  juicy.  On  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  stock  of  this  race,  cattle  dealers  have  not  unfrequently  gone  in  Jut- 
land and  other  points,  and  made  purchases  which  they  represented  as 
being  genuine  Angles,  but  in  recent  years  a  law  has  been  passed  that 
every  breeder  of  Angle  stock  must  brand  the  calves  with  the  letters  A. 
IL  (ATigle  BaceJ  in  order  to  prevent  imposition. 

In  these  marshes  are  found  a  race  of  cattle  much  larger  andheavier  than 
the  Angles,  larger  boned,  and  of  a  dark,  reddish  brown,  and  known  as 
the  Marsh  race.  This  race  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  marshes,  but  does 
not  do  well  on  the  drier  and  higher  uplands.  Upon  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  marshes,  for  a  time  after  calving,  the  best  cows  will  give  from  forty- 
eight  to  sixty- four  pounds — from  six  to  eight  gallons  of  milk  daily.  But 
the  milk  is  not  near  so  rich  as  that  of  the  Angles — in  fact  I  was  shown  a 
statement,  apparently  well  authenticated,  to  the  effect  that  the  milk  of 
the  Marsh  race  contained  no  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  cream,  whilst 
that  of  the  Angle  race  contained  sixteen  per  cent.  One  thing  is  very 
certain,  namely :  The  butter  of  the  Marsh  race  is  not  near  so  sweet  or 
"  nutty  "  as  that  of  the  Angle  race. 

In  Schleswig,  rather  than  in  Holstein,  are  found  many  of  the  Jutland 
race  of  cattle.  These  have  very  fine  bones,  and  are  long  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  short-legged.  The  prevailing  color  is 
gray,  black,  or  gray  and  black  mixed  with  white,  but  very  rarely  red  or 
brown.  This  race  is  more  highly  esteemed  for  its  early  maturity  and 
readiness  to  fatten  than  for  its  milking  qualities. 

These  marshes  are  famous  places  for  pasturing  horses,  and  many  make 
this  an  exclusive  business.  The  horses  thrive  well  on  the  pastures,  and 
many  overworked,  as  well  as  colts,  are  purchased  by  farmers,  turned  into 
pastures  until  they  are  in  good  condition,  and  then  taken  to  the  horse 
market. 

In  the  marshes  are  found  also  sheep  known  as  the  Marsh  sheep.  Those 
that  I  saw  I  should  pronounce  decidedly  poor  stock  for  any  peison 
to  invest  in ;  they  are  very  leggy,  long  necks,  ill-formed  body  and  head. 
But  I  have  been  assured  that  they  are  in  great  demand,  and  that  flocks 
of  them  have  been  taken  even  to  houthem  Eussia.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly very  hardy,  for  they  are  left,  to  shift  for  themselves  summer  and  win- 
ter, in  all  kinds  of  weather — except  at  lambing  time,  the  ewes  and  lambs 
are  housed.  They  are  said  to  produce  a  very  heavy  fleece  of  wool  of 
about  the  Lincolnshire  or  Leicester  quality.    This  wool  is  well  known,  all 
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over  Gennany,  as  the  "BroBBSTEDTisoHB  "  wool,  and  for  certain  fabrics 
is  ia  great  demand. 

In  some  portions  of  Holstein  the  pastures  are  plowed  down  every  three 
or  four  years,  but  in  the  clay  lands  both  the  meadows  and  pastures  are 
undisturbed  by  the  plow  until  moss  makes  its  appearance  in  them,  then 
they  are  at  once  plowed  down.  In  the  marshes  the  cattle  are  graced  on 
the  pastures,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  labor  of  green- 
soiling  as  for  the  purpose  of  compacting  the  soil.  Buckwheat,  flax,  pota- 
toes, hemp  and  mustard  do  not  do  well  on  these  marshes.  Mr.  Geo.  Fred. 
Dittman,  a  very  accurate  observer,  as  well  as  a  thorough  agriculturist, 
states  that  the  average  product  of  these  marshes  are:  Rape,  forty  to 
forty-four  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat,  forty-four  to  forty-eight  bushels ; 
fell  barley,  eighty  to  eighty-eight  bushels;  spring  barley,  fifty-six  to  sixty 
bushels ;  beans,  forty  to  forty-four  bushels ;  oats,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels.  All  the  cereals,  together  with  rape 
and  beans,  are  harvested  with  sickles ;  although  reapers  and  mowers  arer 
being  introduced  in  several  localities. 

Immediately  southeast  of  Hamburg  is  a  marsh  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
Hollanders,  who  retain  the  peculiar  garb  of  by-gone  centuries,  calling 
themselves  Vdeblandeb  ;  (that  is  four  lander*— probably  from  being 
situated  on  the  junction  of  four  countries,)  they  devote  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  growing  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  producing  the  finest  qualities  of  these  in  northern  Europe.  They  iso- 
late themselves  as  much  from  the  world  in  general,  and  retain  their  pecu- 
liar habits,  manners,  customs  and  speech,  as  the  Quakers  do  in  this  coun- 
try. The  price  of  farming  lands  in  Holstein  range  from  $80  to  $350  per 
acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  at  Copenhagen,  in  Denmark,  proper,  and 
exists  as  a  portion  of  the  university  course  of  education.  Every  student 
entering  this  college  must  have  had  three  years  actual  experience  on  the 
ferm  itself,  and  the  course  of  the  college  embraces  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture. 

KING  OP  HANOVBB*S  STUD. 

Across  the  Elbe  from  Hamburg  is  the  town  of  Harburg,  from  which  a 
railway  leads  to  Cblle,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Hannoverian  Stud.  The 
trip  from  Harburg  to  Celle  by  rail,  affords  one  many  interesting  sights. 
The  village  of  Pardewieck  was  a  great  city  when  Hamburg  was  merely  a 
lot  of  fishermen's  huts,  but  Henry  the  Lion-hearted  destroyed  the  city  in 
1189,  and  it  has  never  since  attained  its  former  size  or  glory.  Between 
Luneberg  and  Celle  are  the  famous  Luneberg  heaths  or  wastes.  The 
country  is  more  undulating,  and  in  the  lower  places  one  may  see  what  in- 
dustry and  cultivation  con  make  even  out  of  a  heath  soil ;  on  the  eleva- 
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tions  were  pine  forests  grown  by  art,  and  the  lower  and  moist  valley  many 
varieties  of  deciduous  trees  are  cultivated.  The  meadows  are  irrigated, 
and,  I  was  informed,  produced  good  crops  ;  in  the  fields,  crops  of  pota- 
toes, rye,  peas,  turnips,  buckwheat  and  lupines  are  grown — clover  and 
other  forage  plants  do  not  succeed  well.  Near  by  Celle,  fruit  trees  are 
e-stensively  grown,  and,  I  am  told,  do  very  well.  On  the  pastures  large 
flocks  of  "  Heideschnuckers"  (a  variety  of  sheep)  were  to  be  seen  with 
herds  of  cattle,  that  represented  the  black  and  red  spotted  lighter  breeds 
of  the  low  districts. 

Arrived  at  Celle  I  went  through  the  six  large  stables  containing  the  Boy  al 
Stud ;  the  grooms  and  servants  were  polite,  and  all  were  tall,  well-built, 
muscular  men.  The  stables  are  well  built,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean. 
The  horses  stand  partly  in  single  boxes,  partly  in  separate  stalls ;  every 
box  or  stall  has  a  slate  attached  upon  which  the  name,  age,  pedigree  and 
performance  of  the  animal  are  written.  The  stalls  are  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate 228  horses ;  at  present  there  are  224  stallions  there,  including 
the  young  and  not  fully  developed  ones. 

Twenty-one  thoroughbred  horses,  foaled  in  England,  were  shown  me ; 
among  these  was  a  twelve-year  old  black  stallion,  *'  Saunterer,^^  that  had 
won  "  glorious  triumphs"  on  the  turf,  and  was  purchased  for  this  stud 
at  an  enormous  price.  It  was  dif&cult  to  decide  which  of  the  numerous 
'^noble^^  and  beautiful  horses  was  the  finest  and  most  excellent;  for  my- 
self, acting  upon  the  principle  that  a  child  is  pleased  without  being  able 
to  assign  the  reason,  I  liked  best  of  all  a  fifteen-year  old  chesnut  stallion, 
"  Epaminondas,"  bred  by  Mr.  Ford,  of  England,  a  get  of  Epirus  out  of  a 
mare  by  Plenipotentiary.  He  ran  in  England  twenty-six  times,  and  won 
three  times.  I  was  shown  seven  thoroughbred  stallions  foaled  in  Ger- 
many ;  they  were  powerfully  built  and  were  beautifully  formed — espe- 
cially **  Homef^  and  "  Tambour.'^  I  was  shown  eighteen  Hannoverian 
saddle-horses,  mostly  half  and  three-quarter  bloods,  among  which  was 
the  fifteen-year  old  half-blood  black  stallion  "  Montenegeo,"  a  six-year 
old  black  stallion, "  Destedt,"  got  by  Montenegro,  a  six-year  old  bay  stal- 
lion, *'  ^cAo,"  the  get  of  Epaminondas,  and  others,  desceilidants  of  the 
horses  first  mentioned.  In  other  stalls  were  Mecklenberg,  Prussian,  and 
English  saddle-stallions.  An  old  black  stallion,  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
"  Cottager,"  must  have  been  a  famous  horse  in  his  prime,  and  I  was  told  was 
very  generally  admired.  The  carriage-horses  were  of  Hannoverian,  Meck- 
lenburgian,  Prussian  and  English  parentage,  very  well  built,  and  excellent 
and  beautiful  forms.  In  the  last  stable  I  visited  were  the  draught  horses ; 
among  which  were  the  Pommeranian  stallion  "  Bulldog,"  and  eight 
English  stallions ;  among  the  latter,  a  six-year  old  roan  stallion, ''  Bbown 
Head,"  and  the  seventeen-year  old  sorrell  stallon  "  Prickwillow,"  were 
the  most  prominent    The  latter  is  a  '*  Norfolk,"  and  is  the  only  stallion 
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of  the  entire  lot  of  which  I  could  obtain  an  engraving  or  likeness.  Al- 
though I  purchased  lithographic  prints  of  twenty  four  stallions  of  this 
stud,  the  animals  whose  portraits  I  purchased  were  all  dead  except 
Prickwillow. 

This  stud  was  commenced  in  1735,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  for- 
ester, named  Brown.  At  first  Holstein  stallions  were  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed to  six  different  stations;  during  that  winter  eight  of  these  stal- 
lions were  kept  at  Celle.  The  fee  for  service  up  to  1838  was  one  bushel 
oats,  and  when  the  colt  was  foaled,  one  thaler  in  money  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  establishment 

In  1748  Stegemann  took  charge  of  the  stud  as  superintendent;  at  that 
time  it  contained  40  stallions,  and  the  average  number  of  stallions  did 
not  exceed  50  until  1770,  in  which  year  they  begat  1,541  colts.  The  seven 
years'  war  not  only  checked  all  agricultural  developments  and  progress, 
but  also  checked  the  operation  of  the  Eoyal  Stud.  In  1764-5  it  possessed 
1  English  stallion,  13  Danish,  31  Holstein,  3  Prussian,  2  Neapolitan  and 
1  Spanish,  distributed  in  32  stations.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1765 
to  1785,  and  again  from  1814  to  1839,  stallions  from  the  stud  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  important  points  throughout  the  kingdom. 

During  the  French  invasion  in  Ilannover,  in  1803,  the  Superintendent, 
Koch,  fled  with  93  stallions  into  Mecklenburg,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Not  more  than  thirty  of  these 
stallions  ever  found  their  way  back  to  Celle,  and  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  stud  was  entirely  suspended.  In  1814  it  was  re-established  by 
the  purchase  of  new  horses,  and  in  1818  it  had  110  stallions.  In  1839  the 
distribution  of  stallions  throughout  the  country  from  the  royal  stud  was  dis- 
continued. King  Ernest  Augustus  donated  26  of  them  to  the  National 
Stud,  and  ordained  that  in  future  there  should  exist  but  one  Royal  Stud  at 
Celle,  and  which  might  be  increased  to  210  or  12  horses.  Since  that  time 
the  National  Stud  has  been  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  von  Spobcken,  the 
present  efficient  Superintendent.    At  present  it  contains — 

A.  Thoroughbreds  purchased  in  England 31 

♦•  foaled  in  Germany 8 

—  39 

B.  Saddle t  Hunting  and  A^-my  Horses — 

Hannoverian  Stallions 51 

Mecklenburgor  •*         42 

Prussian  "        13 

English  "        4 

— 113 

C.  Carriage  Horses-- 

Hannoverian  Stallions 8 

Mecklenbnrger  •'        27 

Prussian  *•        10 

English  •*        11 

—  56 
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D.    Draught  Hotbu— 

Hannoverian  Stallions 1 

Prussian  **        1 

English  "        1 

—    3 

224 

Of  these,  63  were  foaled  in  Hannover,  69  in  Mecklenberg,  29  in  Prussia, 
mostly  in  Pommerania,  and  63  English  stallions.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1853  to  1863,  an  average  of  12,319  mares  wer6  served  annually  by 
the  stallions  of  the  ]S*ational  Stud ;  during  the  year  1863, 13,051  mares 
were  served,  of  which  12,537  mares  were  from  Hanover,  and  614  from 
neighboring  places,  as  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Prussia,  Holstein,  Oldenburg, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  &c.,  &c.  According  to  these  figures,  each  stallion 
served  an  average  of  61  mares.  The  fee  for  common  stallions  is  one 
Thaler,  but  for  the  half-blooded  up  to  the  thoroughbred  stallions,  the  fee 
is  2,  3,  4  and  5  Thalers.  Beside  this  fee,  a  fee  of  3  Thalers  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  colt  foaled  regardless  of  the  quality  or  blood  of  the  horse. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1851  to  1861,  the  colts  foaled  alive  were  nearly 
57  per  cent  of  the  mares  covered. 

When  in  Prussia  I  took  considerable  parns  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
"foaling,"  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  horse  colts  and 
mare  colts,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  per  centage  of  colts  foaled  from  the 
entire  number  of  mares  served,  and  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  results.  Here  in  Ohio  we  have  no  data  whatever  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  if  every  keeper  of  a  stallion  were,  by  law,  obliged  to 
make  returns  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Hannover  and  Prussia,  that 
much  might  be  learned  from  them,  and  a  better  system  of  breeding  in- 
troduced.   The  results  of  my  investigations  are  : 

In  Hannover— 56.8  colts  to  every  100  mares  served,  average  of  ten  years. 
In  Austria— 54.4        "  "  "  "  "  twenty  years. 

In  Pru8sia-^53.6        "  "  "  "  "  five  years. 

In  England— 62.5      "  *'  '*  "  in  1865* 

InFrance-60.  "  "  **  "  t 

Or  an  average  of  about  65  per  cent,  for  these  three  Germanic  kingdoms. 
Evidently  some  natural  law,  relative  to  reproduction,  is  violated,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  well  to  ascertain  what  is  thus  violated. 


*  Bell's  life  in  London.  < 


Colts J. 711 

Fillies 730 

Barren  Mares 536 

Slipped  Foal 134 

Died  before  foaling 60 

Not  covered  previous  vear 71 

Covered  by  half-bred  horses 24 

^Castaway  before  foaling 36 

Total  return  of  brood  mares  for  1865 2302 

f  De  L'Espoce  Cbevaline  in  France,  1850.  * 
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The  stud  at  Celle  is  managed  by  a  director,  commissioners  of  the  royal 
stad,  a  receiver  and  an  accountant.  The  employees  are  a  horse-breaker 
and  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  servants  are — a  "saddle-servant"  or 
overseer  of  other  servants,  two  forage  masters,  one  steward  of  tl^e  maga- 
zine, one  farrier,  and  sixty-four  servants  in  livery ;  these  latter  are  divi- 
ded into  four  classes,  according  to  their  salaries.  Besides  these  there  are 
some  sixty  servants  of  a  lower  grade,  who  "  work  for  their  board,"  and 
are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  stud  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  has  an  annual  d^propriation  of  $31,350  from  the  Boyal  Treasury. 
The  average  expense  for  a  series  of  years,  with  an  average  of  224  stal- 
lions, amounted  to  $66,000 ;  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  service  and 
foal  fee.  The  expense  of  each  stallion  thus  appears  to  be  about  $300  per 
annum,  and  this  includes  the  purchase  of  new  stallions;  or,  deducting 
the  amount  of  purchase  money,  there  remains  about  $220  as  the  annual 
expense  of  each  stallion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  Hamburg  I  went  to  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  passing  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Mecklenburg.  Making  Berlin  my  head  quarters  for  nearly  a  month, 
I  traveled  over  a  portion  of  Mecklenburg,  Mark  Brandenburg,  Pomerania 
and  Posen.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Berlin,  the  International  Fair  at 
Stettin  took  place,  and  as  this  Fair  was  one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit  to 
Europe,  I  will  describe  it  before  touching  on  the  agriculture  of  Prussia. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FAIR  AT  STETTIN. 

Stettin  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pommerania,  and  situated  on  the 
river  Oder,  eighteen  miles  (German)  north  of  Berlin,  or  about  eighty -three 
English  miles.  So  long  as  Pommerania  remained  a  dukedom,  Stettin  was 
the  residence  of  the  reigning  duke  and  the  royal  family  as  well  as  of  the 
nobility  of  the  province.  The  last  reigning  grand-duke  was  Bogislaw 
XIV,  who  was  permitted  to  rule  until  his  death  in  1673 ;  but  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  Westphalia  in  1648,  Pommerania  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  in 
the  treaty  at  Stockholm,  in  1720,  it  was  attached  to  Prussia.  Portions 
of  the  city  evidently  are  some  700  or  800  years  old ;  for  the  Saint  Peter 
and  Paul  church  was  founded  in  1124  by  order  of  Bishop  Otto,  of  Bam- 
berg, in  1124.  It  was  somewhat  damaged  by  the  siege  of  1677,  more  of 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  war  of  1806,  but  in  1816 -'17  it  was  fully  restored 
in  all  its  former  details.  The  recent  and  present  Kings  of  Prussia,  Fred- 
erick William  IV  and  William  I,  have  bestowed  upon  it  several  very 
beautiful  images  and  paintings  on  glass.    The  city  does  not  occupy  as 
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much  territory  as  Columbus,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  stout  brick  wall,  the 
several  gates  of  which,  especially  the  one  opening  on  the  Berlin  load,  are 
splendid  monuments  of  ornamental  masonry.  It  contains  about  70,000 
inhabitants,  1.000  Catholics,  and  a  military  garrison  of  6,944  soldiers. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  ZoUverein.  The  Oder  river, 
which  is  very  narrow  here,  about  like  the  Cuyahoga  at  Cleveland,  or 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  deep,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  16 
and  17  feet  of  water.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  shipping  done  here, 
consisting  chiefly  of  grain,  wood,  spirits,  and  zinc  as  articles  of  export, 
and  dye-woods,  flsh-oil,  and  groceries  as  imports. 

Two  hundred  sea-going  vessels  are  owned  in  this  place,  and  thousands 
firom  other  lands  are  here  in  port  every  year.  The  city  itself  is  very  irreg- 
ularly laid  out.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city  there  are  scarcely  any  parallel 
streets,  but  they  are  located  at  every  other  possible  angle  to  each  other, 
except  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  narrow,  well  bouldered,  and  kept 
clean.  The  houses  are  the  usual  live  and  six  story  houses  of  northern 
Germany,  iii  which  several  families  reside  in  each  story.  The  exterior  of 
the  buildings  are  stuccoed  with  a  cement  which  here  is  very  durable.  I 
was  assured  that  one  stuccoing  properly  put  on  at  first  would  last  fully 
fifty  years.  This  stuccoing  gives  the  houses  the  appearance  ot  having 
been  built  of  a  light-colored  or  grayish  stone,  and  really  presents  a  much 
better  appearance  than  our  glaring  red  brick  walls  in  the  States.  The 
country  around  about  is  a  low  plain,  especially  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,  which  in  time  of  freshets  is  overflowed  for  miles,  and  can  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  (agriculturally)  than  as  water  meadows,  or  as  mead- 
ows in  which  wild  or  sour  grasses  are  grown.  The  shore  and  country  on 
the  left  bank  are  much  more  elevated,  and  a  portion  of  the  new  town  or 
portion  of  the  city  is  fully  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  Berlin  gate  is  a  hill  250  feet  high.  From  this  hill  one 
of  the  grandest  panoramic  views  may  be  obtained  of  many  miles  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

There  were  really  two  exhibitions  here,  the  one  an  "  industrial  exhibi- 
tion," under  the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Stettin  and  patron- 
age of  the  crown-prince,  and  the  other  an  '*  agricultural  exhibition,"  con- 
sisting of  an  exhibition  of  live  stock,  agricultural  machinery,  artificial 
manures,  and  everything  else  connected  with  agriculture,  horticulture, 
&C.  Party  lines  were  tolerably  broadly  drawn  between  the  polytechnists 
and  agriculturists.  Before  the  reader  can  fully  appreciate  the  party 
spirit,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  relative  position  occupied  by  the  poly- 
technist  as  well  as  that  of  the  agriculturist. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agriculturist  {landtoirth  or  gutsbezitzer)  is  the  owner 
of  a  large  estate,  the  average  of  which  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Mark  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Poses  and  Silesia, 
A3 
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average  about  2,000  morgens,  or  1,600  acres.  This  landmrth  is  in  the  line 
of  nobility ;  if  not  already  a  nobleman,  he  may  purchase  a  patent  of  no- 
bility. The  polytechnist  cannot  make  any  such  purchase.  The  landwirth 
is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  village  council,  and  may  be  elected  to  the 
national  house  of  representatives.  The  polytechnist  holds  no  office  what- 
ever ;  he  cannot  by  law  change  his  occupation.  The  landwirth  may  com- 
mence distilling,  or  any  other  kind  of  polytechnic  establishment  he  sees 
proper  on  his  estate  by  employing  competent  practical  men  to  conduct 
the  business  for  him.  In  a  word,  the  agriculturist  or  landwirth  or  guts- 
besitzer  (for  they  are  all  convertible  synonymous  terms)  is  a  privileged 
man,  whilst  the  polytechnist  nowhere  (in  this  country)  can  aspire  to  be 
more  than  a  "  greasy  mechanic,''^  as  the  confederates  said  of  the  Yankees. 
Hence  party  spirit  runs  very  high,  and  hence  the  contest  as  to  which 
should  have  the  best  exhibition.  The  polytechnists  call  themselves  "  dem- 
ocrats," and  denounce  the  agriculturists  as  *'  aristocrats."  There  is  no 
equivalent  for  our  term  "  farmer."  Those  who  do  the  toiling  and  drud- 
gery on  the  farm  are  called  *'  day  laborers,^^  even  though  they  have  been 
hired  for  a  term  of  years ;  others  are  shepherds,  cow^herds,  &c.,  &c.  The 
agriculturist  of  the  modern  school  is  a  highly  educated  gentleman,  cour 
teous,  polite  in  his  manners,  very  companionable,  indeed ;  many  of  them 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  All  that  I  met  were  deeply  interested 
in  agricultural  education,  experimental  farms,  &c. ;  in  fact,  any  of  these 
graduates,  I  think,  are  eminently  capable  of  taking  hold  of  an  agricultu- 
ral college  and  running  it  with  proper  assistance.  I  know  for  myself  that 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  vote  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  piesident 
of  our  Ohio  Agricultural  College.  There  are  those  who  own  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  8  acres,  but  they  take  no  part  in  public  life ;  are  kept  close  at  work 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  make  a  living  on  the  small  tract. 

The  crown-prince  (Victoria's  son-in-law)  is  regarded  as  bting  liberal  in 
his  views,  favorably  disposed  towards  America  and  Americans ;  was  so- 
licited by  the  polytechnists  to  extend  his  patronage  to  their  exhibition, 
which  opened  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  in  accordance  with  their  request  he 
was  present  and  "  opened  "  the  exhibition.  This  fact  gave  this  exhibition 
character  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  "masses,"  and  the  halls  were 
daily  densely  crowded  with  admiring  and  astonished  visitors. 

The  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  such  as  Mecklen- 
burg,* Pomerania,  Mark  Brandenburg,  and  Lower  Silesia,  have  long  since 
been  famous  as  wool-growing  provinces,  as  well  as  for  the  healthfulness, 
purity  of  blood,  and  the  reliability  of  their  breeding  sheep.  The  Interna- 
tional Fair  at  Hamburg,  in  1863,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  sheep  breeding 
throughout  these  provinces,  and  in  the  autumn,  or  rather  at  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  northern  Prussian  agricultural  societies  in  18G4,  it  was  de- 

•  Mecklenburg  is  Dot  a  part  of  Prut-sia,  yet  in  aU  social  movements  is  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  it. 
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termined  to  have  an  exhibition  of  sheep  at  Stettin  in  May,  1865.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  primarily  was  to  bring  not  only  the  sheep-breed- 
ers of  these  provinces  together,  but  to  have  the  sheep  from  the  various 
"  stock  "  establishments  side  by  side  to  compare,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
compare  the  living  animals  as  well  as  their  products.  But  fearing  that  an 
exhibition  of  sheep  alone,  or  independent  and  isolated  from  any  other 
kind  of  agricultural  interest,  would  not  prove  to  be  very  attractive  to  the 
public  generally,  nor  would  be  very  successful  financially,  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  unite  with  it  a  **  live  stock  "  exhibition  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  together  with  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements.  Yet, 
as  the  primary  or  original  object  of  the  exhibition  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sheep  interest,  the  time  fixed  for  holding  it  was  at  a  period  which,  in 
ordinary  years,  would  be  before  •'  shearing  time."  But  the  year  1865  has 
thus  far  been  an  extraordinary  year  so  far  as  meteorology  is  concerned, 
for  in  less  than  a  week  the  transition  was  made,  so  far  as  the  temperature 
was  concerned,  from  winter  almost  to  midsummer ;  and  it  would  have 
been  sufficiently  warm  to  have  sheared  every  sheep  by  the  first  of  May ; 
many  of  them  were  really  suffering  from  the  heat  under  the  dense  and 
valuable  winter  suit.  The  societies  further  argued  that,  as  Stettin  was 
practically  a  seaport  town,  and  vessels  arriving  and  departing  daily  for 
Holland,  France,  England,  Sweden,  Eussia,  &c„  if  the  exhibition  were 
dubbed  international,  and  these  countries  invited  to  exhibit  and  compete 
for  premiums,  full  and  absolute  success  would  be  guaranteed  beyond  a 
peradventure. 

This,  tlien,  is  in  brief  the  history  of  the  location  and  organization  of  the 
**  Agricultural  Fair,^'  or  exhibition,  in  or  near  the  capital  (Stettin)  ofPom- 
erania — a  city  which  boasts  a  population  of  upwards  of  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region,  and 
whose  history  dates  back  to  the  12th  century.  The  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion commenced  on  the  16th  of  May,  1865.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  President  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society,  (Mr.  Von  Hagen) 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  civil  and  military  oflBcials,  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  large  hall  for  exhibitors,  and  in  a  short  and  very  happy 
speech  declared  the  exhibition  open.  The  attendance  was  very  large 
throughout,  but  there  were  very  few  Americans  here;  the  majority  of 
Americans  present  were  the  agents  of  the  several  "sewing  machines." 
Our  consul,  C.  J.  Sundell,  Esq.,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
induce  Americans  to  exhibit,  and  is  sparing  no  pains  to  render  the  stay 
of  Americans  pleasant,  agreeable  and  comfortable.  Certainly  no  one 
could  have  done  more  than  he  did  and  is  doing  daily  to  engender  the 
kindliest  feeling  and  promote  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Prus- 
sian and  United  States  governments. 
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The  number  of  articles  on  exhibition  is  very  fair,  and  the  quality  of 
most  very  excellent 

CATTLE. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  excellent,  and  to  us  (Americans)  one  of  great 
interest.  There  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  head  of  cattle  on 
exhibition,  embracing  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  most  popular 
European  breeds.    These  were  divided  as  follows : 

Milk  breeds,  (heavy) 232 

Milk  breeds,  (light) 49 

Beef  breeds,  (heavy) 35 

Beef  breeds,  (light) 6 

Work  oxen,  (yokes) 13 

Fat  cattle,  (heavy) 28 

Fat  cattle,  (light) 1 

Miscellaneous,  for  exhibition  only 19 

By  comparing  the  number  of  entries  of  horses  and  ciittle  it  will  be  seen 
,that  they  are  nearly  equal.  In  the  United  States,  as  a  general  thing, 
there  are  about  three  times  as  many  horses  on  exhibition  as  cattle.  A 
rational  inference  from  this  comparison  ^f  entries  is,  that  we  in  the 
United  States  pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  horses  than  we  do  to 
cattle,  as  compared  with  Prussia — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  other 
words,  Prussia  pays  more  attention  to  cattle  than  to  horses,  as  compared 
with  us;  and  if  the  manifestation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
at  the  exhibition  is  any  exponent  of  the  real  interest  manifested  by  the 
country,  then  most  assuredly  was  the  interest  in  favor  of  cattle,  rather 
than  horses,  decidedly  evident  It  is  a  maxim  with  the  Prussian  farmer 
that  an  abundance  of  barn-yard  manure  is  essential  to  succc^ssful  agricul- 
ture, and  the  exhibition  demonstrates  that  he  practices  in  accordance  with 
the  proverb.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  in  much  greater  demand  here 
than  beef;  all  well-read  persons  of  the  United  States  are  aware  that  the 
Germans,  as  a  people,  consume  comparatively  very  little  animal  food ;  in 
private  families,  with  rare  exceptions  indeed,  meat  is  on  the  table  once 
a  day  only  at  most ;  but  as  a  general  thing  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
week.  There  were  only  forty-one  brood  beef  cattle,  while  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  brood  milk  animals.  I  took  considerable  pains 
to  make  a  complete  table  of  the  number  of  each  race  of  cattle  on 
exhibition  under  the  several  heads  under  which  they  were  dassifled  and 
entered: 
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MlT.K. 

Bebf. 

Work 
oxen. 

Fat 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

cattle. 

Holland 

125 

33 

4 

6 

5 
1 
9 
9 
7 

4 
6 

2 

Kaftt  Friwrian   

Short-bom  ... .............. 

28 

1 

2 

MoDtafannAr.  rfl<*.hwv7^r^ 

fliTninArthii.lAr 

Sarlabot 

Sreitenbiirfirer 

1 

.. ...... 

Wilster  Marah 

f^rieaian  Marah 

Frieaian  Oldenbnrg 

2 

Sarlabot-Defwan 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

Schwatzower.. .................... 

Tonder 

4 

Werder 

Shortrhom  BreiteDbiirflrer 

Norfolk.  ^Polled) 

Oldenbarger 

1 
6 
2 
6 
2 
6 
1 
4 

1 

Ayrshire 

Pomeranian 

.... .... 

4 

Angle 

Old  Boyener  ..-. 

Jersey ..-. 

Angus .. 

Shortrhom.  Friesland .   . . 

2 
2 

Short-bom.  Avrabire  ...... 

...... 

Suffolk 

2 
2 

Devon 

Bohemian 

16 
4 

4 

Bavarian 

1 

Voigtland - 

6 

Oldenbnrg-Breitenburg ..-.-. ...... 

1 

East  Friesland  Marsh 

1 

210 

45 

32 

5 

26 

16 

To  describe  each  one  of  these  several  races  on  exhibition  would  simply 
be  to  write  the  history  of  horned  cattle  in  Europe,  which,  to  do  the  sub- 
ject and  the  animals  justice,  would  require  a  large  volume  for  text  and  an 
engraving  for  a  type  of  each  breed.  I  am  glad  to  learn  (by  way  of 
parenthesis)  that  the  services  of  the  most  competent  artist  in  all  Prussia 
have  been  secured  to  produce  a  volume  or  rather  an  album  of  photographs 
of  all  these  breeds  on  exhibition. 

But  a  brief  description  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  races  may  not 
be  inappropriate. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  speak  of  "  Holland  cattlb,"  as 
though  they  were  as  distinct  a  breed  as  the  Shorthorn  or  Devon  breed ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  for  a  time  I  was  misled  by  this  generic  term. 
In  Holland  there  are  several  breeds  of  cattle,  idmost  all  of  which  owe 
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their  origin  to  the  Holland  proper  breed,  and  it  was  the  manifest  dispari- 
ty in  the  several  animals  shown  me  as  Hollanders  that  led  me  to  make 
a  closer  examination  of  the  matter.  The  Oldenburgers,  West  Friesian, 
East  Friesian,  Groningen,  and  Beemster,  are  all  Holland  breeds,  and  I 
am  assured  may  be  traced  back  to  one  original  breed,  but  by  culture  and 
care,  careful  selection  in  breeding  and  management,  together  with  the 
influence  of  climate,  soil  and  food,  these  several  distinct  breeds  have  been 
produced. 

The  generic  type,  so  to  speak,  (because  o,  positive  definition  of  the  terms 
genera,  species,  race,  breeds,  types  and  families,  so  far  as  natural  history 
in  general  is  concenied,  has  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  so  far  as  cattle 
breeding  is  concerned,  any  one  of  these  terms  is  about  as  comprehensive 
and  admissable  as  another;)  of  the  Holland  cattle,  is  that  of  a  marsh  or 
lowland  race,  and  has  spread  itself,  from  Holland  as  a  centre,  over  the 
Netherlands  proper,  Flanders,  Normandy,  Oldenburg  and  Denmark.* 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Holland  cattle  are  the  Friesians,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  original  stock  of  all,  and  next  to  these  are  the  Groningen 
breed.  They  belong  to  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  ^^  heavy  " 
breeds,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  very  line  bones,  fine  and  mellow 
hide,  and  peculiar  coloring.  The  most  in  popular  favor  are  the  white^ 
with  red,  grey,  blue-grey,  or  black  spots.  Friesian  cows  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Utrecht,  which  measure  4  feet  8  inches  in  hight,  6  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  and  7  feet  8  inches  in  girth — indicating  a  live  weight 
of  fifteen  hundred  weight.t  The  head  is  long,  rather  narrow,  with  fine 
and  light  bones,  but  has  rather  a  broad  or  wide  mouth ;  the  horns  are 
short  and  fine,  curving  inward  and  downward ;  the  neck  is  long  and  fine, 
somewhat  curved  downward  on  the  top;  the  brisket  well  set,  which  is 
always  characteristic  of  the  lowland  races.  The  withers  and  the  back 
are  broad  and  as  nearly  level  as  the  Shorthorn,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly 
broad  and' projecting  hips;  the  tail  well  set,  long  and  fine;  the  chest 
broad  and  deep,  and  in  good  proportion  to  the  belly.  The  limbs  are  fine, 
rather  longer  than  in  the  Shorthorn,  but  equally  fine;  the  bag  in  the 
cows  well  developed. 

Holland  farmers,  who  have  good  pasturage  and  take  proper  care  of 
their  stock,  obtain  from  well  bred  Friesian  cows  an  average  of  21  quarts 
of  milk  per  diem,  and  in  fresh  milch  cows  26  quarts;  although,  in  some 
extraordinary  cases,  as  high  as  42  quarts  per  diem  has  been  obtained.* 
Professor  Hengereld  |  says  that  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Holland 
cattle  are  rather  declining  than  otherwise;  and  that  the  statements  of 

*  Authority :  Dr.  Qeorge  May,  Veterinary  Professor  in  the  Bavarian  Agricnltoral 
College  at  Weyenstephan,  near  Munich, 
t  The  hundred  weight  of  the  Zollverein  is  110  pounds. 
t  **  Over  het  Bundee/'  Haarlem,  1858. 
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Ulkens,  Weckherlin  and  Villeroy,  Damely:  that  the  cows  yielded  an  an- 
nual average  of  3,168  quarts  is  now,  unfortunately,  no  longer  realized, 
and  that  the  highest  average  now  obtained  does  not  exceed  3,000  quarts 
per  cow  per  annum.  Fifty-three  quarts  of  this  milk  will  yield  eleven 
X>ounds  of  fine  rich  cheese,  and  from  the  milk  from  which  this  cheese  has 
been  separated,  twenty-one  quarts  will  yield  two  and  one-fifth  pounds  of 
second  quality  soft  butter. 

The  fattening  qualities  are  satisfactory  to  tht^  dealers,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  fat  cattle  of  this  race  or  bf  eed  is  very  fine.  As  work  cattle,  they  ar^ 
not  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

ifhe  Oldenburghers  do  not  differ  materially  from  their  progenitors,  the 
Friesian  or  Holland  race.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  East  Friesians, 
because  they  occur  in  the  Hannoverian  Friesland.  They  are  called  Bremen 
cattle  in  the  vicinity  of*  Bremen,  and  they  abound  on  the  banks  of  th« 
Weser  and  Ems.  The  most  important  points  in  which  it  differs  from  th« 
original  Friesian  race,  is  that  the  animals  are  more  rounded,  plump,  and 
shorter  in  the  body  and  legs.  They  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
work  cattle;  and,  in  consequence,  yield  less  milk. 

The  Breitenbergher  race,  which  is  well  distributed  throughout  ths 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  originated  in  the  marshes  near  Itzehoe,  in 
Holstein.  It  is,  of  course,  a  marsh  or  lowland  race,  and  might  with  great 
propriety  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Friesian  or  Holland  race. 
It  is  a  race  the  type  of  which  is  a  medium  sized  animal,  with  fine  hide 
and  bones ;  the  color  is  either  a  white  ground  with  dark  brown  spots,  or 
a  brown  ground  with  white  spots.  The  head  is  rather  more  stoutly  built 
than  in  the  Friesian;  the  horns  short;  neck  and  brisket  small;  ths 
withers  rather  prominent;  the  back  sharp  ;  the- body  wide  and  deep,  and 
the  legs  longer  than  the  Friesians.  The  shoulder  lacks  flesh,  but  ths 
hind  quarter  is  full.  The  Wilster  and  Krempner  marsh  races  are  merely 
varieties  of  the  Breitenberger  race.  All  these  are  celebrated  milkers, 
the  yield  ranging  from  22  to  38  quarts  per  day  per  cow,  which  have  already 
been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Holstein. 

The  Jutland  race  is  a  native  of  Jutland,  the  province  north  of  Schles- 
wig  Holstein.  The  type  is  that  of  small  animals,  with  very  fine  and 
delicate  bones;  the  color  is  grey  or  black,  but  spotted  and  "  blotched"  ap- 
X>eared  to  be  the  colors  of  a  majority  of  those  I  saw.  The  head  is  long 
and  narrow;  the  horns  fine  and  bent  upward,  or  rather  outward;  neck, 
and  skin  light;  withers  prominent;  back  sharp  and  "swayed;"  chest 
narrow,  and  the  abdomen  pendant  Accustomed  to  scanty  nourish 
ment,  it  thrives  well  under  improved  circumstances,  and  hence  is  sought 
much  after  in  the  neighboring  proviuces. 

The  Tender  race  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  Angle  race,  but  are  somewhat 
heavier. 
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The  Montafauner  race  is  a  branch  of  one  of  those  uniformly  colored 
races — that  is,  there  are  no  spotted  or  two  colored  cattle  among  them — 
which,  at  an  early  day,  were  introduced  into  central  and  western  Europe, 
and  appears  to  be  an  upland  or  mountain  race.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  heavy  medium  cattle,  lighter  than  the  Schwytzer,  and  heavier  than 
the  Allgauers.  »The  cows  have  been  known  to  weigh  from  1200  to  1500 
pounds.  A  medium  sized  animal  of  this  race  measures  68  inches  in 
length  and  the  same  in  girth,  and  is  from  46  to  47  inches  high.  The  color 
is  a  dark  brown,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pure  Devon.  The  head  is 
short  and  broad;  the  horn  fine,  extending-outward  and  upward,  white  at 
the  roots,  and  at  the  tips  they  are  black.  The  neck  is  of  medium 
strength,  with  a  very  fine  brisket;  the  withers  somewhat  prominent,  but 
powerful;  the  back  gently  curved  downward  or  inward ;  the  hips  broad 
and,  as  a  rule,  lather  high,  and  the  tail  is  set  in  very  high;  chest  and 
belly  deep  and  wide;  the  limbs  short  and  well  sfet;  the  hoofs,  like  in  all 
mountain  races,  are  very  firm  and  well  built;  the  shoulder  and  quarter 
are  powerful,  and  the  shins  remarkably  fine.  The  "  bag,"  or  udder,  is 
large,  and  the  cows  are  very  remarkable  for  their  gentle  disposition.  So 
far  as  the  milking  qualities  of  this  race  is  concerned,  all  I  could  learn 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words,  viz :  In  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May  they  are  sent  to  pasture  on  the  Alps,  where  they  remain 
until  September ;  then  from  that  time  until  the  next  May,  they  are  fed 
on  long-cut  hay  and  aftermath.  A  cow  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,100 
pounds,  live  weight,  will,  under  this  treatment,  yield  an  average  of  ten 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Thirty-eight  and  a  half  quarts  of  this  milk  will 
yield  4:j^  pounds  of  butter,  9f  pounds  of  cheese,  and  2J  pounds  of  zieger.* 
These  Montafauners  have  a  very  hardy  constitution,  and  are  very  readily 
acclimated;  make  very  good  and  heavy  work  cattle;  fatten  readily,  but 
the  flesh  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  other  races. 

The  Allgauer  race,  as  well  a«  the  Montafauner,  originated,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  mountain  chains  to  the  east  of  Switz- 
erland. In  an^  event,  it  is  an  Alpine  race.  This  race  is  now  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  Badeu,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Bohemia,  &c.,  and  of  late  years  has  obtained  a  very  enviable  reputation, 
and  is  that  race  known  in  the  Hamburg  and  London  markets  as  "  Bava- 
rian "  cattle.  It  is  a  race  of  medium  sized  animals.  Ordinary  animals 
are  about  77  inches  long,  48  inches  high,  and  are  72  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. A  cow  of  this  size,  when  fat,  will  weigh  from  900  to  1,000  pounds. 
These  cattle  are  remarkable  for  their  compact  build  and  very  fine  propor- 
tions of  body  and  limbs.  The  most  prevailing  colors  are  gray  and  dun, 
with  a  darkish  shade,  wax  colored  mouth  and  inside  of  ears,  and  a  stripe 
on  the  back,  which  extends  down  and  over  the  bag.    The  skeleton  is  of 

•  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Professor  Stockhard. 
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medinm  strength ;  the  head  small,  but  elegantly  formed,  and  the  mouth 
wide ;  the  fine  horns  are  white  at  the  roots,  but  black  at  the  tips ;  the 
neck  is  short  but  stout,  and  has  a  well-set  brisket ;  the  withers  elevated, 
yet  strong.  The  back,  loins  and  hips  are  broad  or  wide,  and  the  long  fine 
tail  is  regular  and  well  set;  the  chest  and  barrel  are  rather  deep  and 
wide,  yet  well  formed.  The  lower  limbs  are  finely  formed;  the  shin  and 
boof  are  particularly  fine.  This  race  of  cattle,  more  than  any  other,  has 
the  power  of  transmitting  its  qualities  to  its  offspring,  and  a  dash  of  its 
blood  is  readily  detected  in  animals  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
original  cross.  In  late  years  it  has  been  extensively  crossed  on  theMont- 
afaimers  without  any  apparent,  but  on  the  contrary  much  actual  benefit 
— the  cross  having  improved  its  size  and  milking  qualities,  without  hav- 
ing detracted  from  its  hardihood,  its  ability  to  thrive  upon  scant  pastures, 
and  its  fattening  properties.  In  Allgau  it  is  estimated  that  a  cow  weigh- 
ing, alive,  Irom  900  to  950  pounds,  (English)  and  is  daily  fed  an  average 
of  30  to  36  pounds  equivalent  of  hay,*  will  give  2,060  quarts  (English) 
of  milk,  including  that  which  is  allowed  to  the  calf.  Cows  weighing  1,000 
pounds  are  estimated  to  yield  about  2500  quarts  (2475).  From  11  to  13 
quarts  are  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter.  Six  to  seven  quarts 
will  make  one  pound  of  fat  Swiss  cheese. 

From  a  very  precise  and  detailed  experiment  made  at  Weyenstephan 
in  1855,  kindly  ftimished  me  by  a  friend,  it  is  stated  that  28  Allgau  cows, 
weighing  from  900  to  1,000  pounds,  live  weight,  and  receiving  daily  37J 
pounds  of  equivalent  of  hay,  gave  an  average  of  2,296  quarts  of  milk  each, 
exclusive  of  the  milk  allowed  to  the  calves,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
suck  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  In  1861-2,  forty-eight  Allgauer  cows 
of  the  same  live  weight,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  food,  on  the  same 
estate,  yielded  2,459  quarts  of  milk.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding,  the 
milk  consumed  by  the  calves  is  not  estimated. 

An  account  was  kept  by  Mr.  0.  Wertheimer  at  Banshofen,  in  Ai^stria, 
which  shows  that  with  an  average  of  22J  pounds  equivalent  of  hay,  cows 
weighing  880  pounds,  yielded  on  an  average,  during  a  period  of  five 
years,  1,278  quarts  of  milk ;  one  pound  of  butter  required  10  to  lOJ  quarts 
of  milk,  and  one  pound  of  cheese,  5  quarts. 

Since  the  AUgauers  have  been  introduced  into  Saxony,  the  Minister, 
Baron  Dr.  Eeuning,  has  ordered  experiments  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
what  race  of  cattle  yielded  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  and  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed.    The  reports  may  be  found 

*  In  Germany  all  the  cattle  food  is  estimated  in  eqiyalents  of  hay.  The  exx>eriment8 
in  feeding,  and  chemical  analysis,  have  eii^bled  them  to  estimate  very  nearly  the 
economic  yalae  of  every  kind  of  cattle  food  used.  Annexed  is  a  table  of  these  equiya- 
lents,  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  every  G^erman  treatise  on  cattle  feeding.    {8ee  next  page,) 
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in  the  "  Amts  and  Anzeige  Blatt,"  of  the  agricultural  department,  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Eeuning,  Vol.  for  1857,  page  42.    (See  next  page,) 


According  to  chemical  analyses,  aud  cattle  feeding  experiments,  it  is  ascertained  that— 

" '  2?  Po»in<l8  of  Hay,  is  equal  to  420  pounds  of  good  Meadow  Grass. 

,^  ;;               "  "  400  "  Red  Clover  (green).  . 

^2  "  400  "  Lucerne,      '*'  "     ^ 

^                      ;;  "  380  "  Esparsette,       " 

^^                     "  "  425  "  Vetches. 

^  ,,               ;;  "  280  "  Indian  Corn,    "        leaves  and  stalks. 

^                     "  "  500  "  Bye,                  "        before  blooming. 


I 

o 


m 


^ 


11 

O 


^  „  "  100  "  good,  ordinary  Meadow  Hay. 

,00  "  "  100  "  Red  Clover                         " 

iOO  "  "  **  90  «  White   " 

JiS  "  "  "  JOO  "  Lucerne 

,00  ;  "  "  90  "  Esparsette 

LOO  "  "  "  100  "  Vetch 

^00  "  "  "  160  "  Rye  (cut  green) 


00  "  "  150  "  Artichokes,  leaves,  stems,  &c. 

00  "  "  275  "  Wheat  Straw. 

00  "  -  "  300  "  Rye 

00  "  "  "  200  "  Barley       " 

00  "  "  "  200  "  Oat 

00  ;;  "  "  160  "  Pea,  Vetch  and  Bean  Straw. 

00  "  "  120  "  Lentil  Straw. 

00  "  "  200  "  Buckwheat. 

00  "  "  •*  200  "  Corn  Fodder. 

00  "  "  "  125  '^  Clover  Chaff. 

00  "  "  "  40  "  Com. 

00  "  "  "  36  "  Wheat. 

00  "  "  "  40  "  Rye. 

00  "  "  "  44  "  Barley. 

00  "  "  "  46  "  Oat«. 

00  "  "  "  48  "  Sneltz. 

00  ;;  "  "  36  "  florse  Beans. 

00  "  "  "  36  "  Peas. 

00  •;  "  "  44  "  Buckwheat 

00  "  "  «  200  '^  Potatoes. 

00  "  "  "  250  "  Artichokes. 

00  "  "  "  300  "  Beet. 

00  "  *•  "  275  "  Kohlrabi. 

00  "  "  "  250  "  Carrot*. 

00  "  "  "  450  ♦•  Turnips. 

00  "  "  "  450  "  Cabbage. 

00  "  "  "  600  "  Beet  leaves. 

00  "  "  •'  500  "  Cabbage  leaves. 

00  "  "  "  50  "  Wheat  or  Rye  Bran. 

00  "  "  "  45  "  Oil  Cake. 

00  "  "  "  60  "  Rape  Cake. 

00  "  "  "  70  "  Poppy  Cake. 

00  "  "  "  75  "  Acorns  or  Horse  Chesnuts. 

00  "  «  "  300  "  Apple  Pumice. 

00  "  «*  "  600  "  Pumpkins. 
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TABLE  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


Allgauers. 
(Dun  colored.) 

Hollanders. 

Common  Cattle. 

a 
s 

Production  of 
1  cwt.  equiva- 
lent of  bay. 

1 
■?. 

1 
1 

Production  of 
1  cwt.  equiva- 
lent of  hay. 

1 

2 
© 

1 

1 

Production  of 
1  cwt.  equiva- 
lent of  hay. 

1 

Average  product  of 
1  owt.  or  hay. 

1 

h 

w5 

o 
d 

H 

MS 

d   . 

II 

k 

II 

1852 

2932 
3044 
2a')6 
2810 
3050 

29.32 
30.44 
28.56 
28.10 
30.50 

2.l>9 
2.40 
231 
2.10 
2.20 

3272 
3267 
2992 
2676 
3132 

27.27 
27.22 
24.92 
22.30 
26.10 

2.01 
1.88 
1.71 
1.47 
1.73 

2212 
2411 

2018 
2303 
2635 

22.12 
24.11 

20.18 
23.03 
26.35 

1.91 
1.79 
1.56 
1.79 
1.84 

ia>3 

1&>4 
1855 
1856 

3225 

30(>3 
2846 
28U6 

26  87 
25.02 
23.61 
23.38 

Av'ge. 

2938 

29.38 

2.32 

3068 

25.26 

1.76 

2316 

23.16 

1.78 

2970 

24.76 

ExperimcDts  made  at  Calbe  give  the  following  result : 

Holland  cows  yielded  8  kannen  of  milk  i)er  day,  or  3726  quarts  per 
annum. 

Allgauers  cows  yielded  6  kannen  of  milk  -per  day,  or  2786  quarts  i>er 
annum. 

But  it  required  13  quarts  of  the  Holland  cow*s  milk  to  make  one  pound 
of  butter,  or  an  annual  product  of  225  pounds  of  butter,  whilst  it  required 
9  quarts  only  of  the  Allgauers  cow*8  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  or 
an  annual  product  of  243  pounds.  The  same  authority  from  which  this 
last  statement  is  taken,  states  that  the  Allgauers  are  less  susceptible  to 
the  Pleuropneumonia  or  Bindebpest  than  the  Hollanders.t  The  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  at  Eilenberg,!  says  that  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  2|  pounds  more  butter,  and  H  pounds  more  cheese, 
could  be  made  from  the  Allgauers  than  from  Hollanders.  At  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  LiEBWERD,  there  was  a  correct  account  kept  by  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Lamble,  from  1850  to  1857,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary : 

*  Kannen  of  milk  la  equal  to  0.318  of  a  gallon ;  a  kannen  of  butter  is  equal  to  2.47 
pounds,    t  Annalen  der  Landwirthachaft,  1858.    t  Wilda's  Central  Blatt,  1857. 
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Color. 

Live 

WEIGHT. 

Annual 

AMOUNT 
OF  MILK. 

Per  cent,  of  cream. 

Breed  op  Cattle. 

Average. 

Winter 
feeding. 

Summer 
or  ^reen 
feeding. 

00 

(3 

1 

i 

1 

9 

1 

§ 

Allganer 

Dun  

901 

905 

16«0 

1143 

858 

1385 

1051 

1026 

855 

921 

20 
17 
15 

2U 
22 

12 

Bohemian  Highlands 

Oldenberger ........ 

Red  Spotted 

Black  Spotted.... 

Red  Spotted 

Reddish  brown  ... 

10 

8 

Swiss,  (Bemese.) 

Tyrol,  Zillerthaler.) 

13 
14 

From  this  experiment  it  was  evident  that  the  Allgauers  gave  a  greater 
return  for  the  food  consumed,  both  in  milk  and  manure.  The  other  cat- 
tle were  disposed  of,  and  the  lot  of  Allgauers  then  on  hand  (36  cows)  were 
retained ;  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1857,  they  yielded  5048  quarts 
of  milk,  making  an  average  1662  quarts  per  cow  per  annum,  and  as  soon 
as  green  feeding  could  be  commenced  it  was  expected  that  the  products 
would  be  larger.* 

Simmerthaler  and  Freiburger  races  are  the  most  prominent  of  Swiss 
oattle.  It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  "  Swiss  " 
oattle  and  "  Schwytz"  cattle.  The  latter  are  a  dark  brown  or  "  Devon  " 
colored  race,  and  originated  in  the  Canton  of  Schwytz,  in  Switzerland, 
whilst  the  Simmerthaler  and  Freiburger  also  originated  or  trace  back  to 
Switzerland,  but  not  to  the  Canton  Schwytz.  The  Simmerthaler  race 
belongs  to  the  heaviest  race  found  in  the  Canton  Berne,  and  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  continental  races  of  German  cattle. 
This  race  attains  a  hight  of  4  feet  8  inches  to  5  feet;  from  7  feet  to  7  f(»et 
5  inches  in  length,  and  measures  6  feet  2  inches  to  7  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  fully  matured  and  fattened  cow  weighs  from  1,700  to  2,000  pounds. 
The  prevailing  color  is  red  or  dun  spotted ;  they  seldom  have  any  black 
color  on  them.  The  head  is  very  well  formed,  and  the  animals  have  a 
kind  and  confidential  look.  The  horns  are  fine,  are  bent  somewhat  for- 
ward and  upward,  and  are  either  white  or  a  cream  color ;  the  neck  and 
brisket  are  fine  rather  than  course ;  the  withers,  crop,  spine  and  loin  are 
on  a  line  and  broad;  the  tail  is  set  high,  and  the  chest  and  barrel  are 
wide  and  deep.    The  limbs  are  of  medium  height  and  well  set ;  shoulder 

*  Allgemeine  Land  nnd  Forstwirthsohaftliche  Zeitnng. 
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and  flank  broad  and  fleshy,  and  the  shins  rather  fine.  The  hide  is  medium, 
and  is  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hairs. 

The  milking  qualities  of  some  individuals  of  this  race  are  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  as  being  more  productive,  and  yielding  milk  of  a  richer 
quality,  than  that  of  the  Schwytz.'  The  Simmerthalers  are  active  on  foot, 
and  are  endowed  with  great  strength  and  endurance;  hence  they  are 
selected  for,  and  are  very  much  esteemed  as  working  cattle ;  and  finally, 
it  is  said  that  they  fatten  very  readily,  and  that  the  flesh  is  better  "  mar- 
bled," better  flavored  and  more  tender  than  that  of  any  other  continental 
race.  But  they  are  great  feeders,  and  are  not  very  choice  in  their  food. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  asserted  with  great  confidence  that  this  raco 
is  very  susceptible  to  disease,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  this  statement  is 
equally  confidently  denied. 

Prof.  Dr.  L.  Ran,  formerly  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim,  (but  at  present  Professor  at 
Carlsruhe)  published  a  statement  of  the  milk  product  of  751  Simmertha- 
ler  cows,  which,  during  a  series  of  years,  had  been  kept  at  Hohenheim. 
These  cows  averaged  1,300  pounds  live  weight,  and  yielded  an  average  of 
2,408  quarts  of  milk  each  per  annum,  or  about  (>§  quarts  daily.  The  Pro- 
fessor states  that  these  cows  were  fed  daily  an  equivalent  of  40  lbs.  of  hay 
(equal  to  3  pounds  of  food  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight),  and  that 
100  pounds  of  hay  produced  33  pounds  of  milk.  The  largest  yield  of  any 
of  the  cows  of  this  race,  in  a  year,  was  4,834  quarts.  The  dam  of  this 
cow  gave  4,614  quarts  in  one  year. 

Prof.  Weckerlin  (also  formerly  of  Hohenheim)  gives  the  following  as 
the  average  product  ot  each  of  these  cows  per  annum  at  Hohenheim : 

In  the  year  1840-41 2,414  qaarts. 

1841-42 , 2,740      " 

1842-43 2,340       " 

(This  year--1842-43--tlie  forage  failed.) 

Twenty-eight  heifer  calves  of  the  Simmerthaler  race  were  purchased 
in  Wurtemburg  and  removed  to  ^eudeck,  in  Bavaria.  The  calves  were 
selected  from  a  herd  famous  for  their  milking  qualities.  When  in  milk 
they  wer«  fed  an  equivalent  of  3  pounds  of  hay  for  every  100  pounds  of 
live  weight ;  this  amounted  to  27  to  28  pounds  of  hay  equivalents  per 
day  per  head.    The  following  is  the  milk  product : 

A  first  calf  cow  gave  15i7  quarts  of  milk,  or  4.3  qaarts  per  day. 
A  second    "  "     1941  «'  "        5.3        " 

A  third       "  "     1941  "  "        5.3 

Average 1712  "  "        4.7 

YoigUander  Baoe. — It  is  a  general  belief  that  this  race  was  produced  by 
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a  cross  of  the  Zillerthaler  bulls  with  the  native  cows  of  Bavaria,  and 
trace  back  to  the  Fichtel  mountains  as  their  place  of  nativity.  They  are 
small  and  light ;  are  what  is  known  as  a  chestnut  brown  color.  The 
cows  weigh  from  2 J  to  3 J  cwt.  (1L2  pounds)  and  a  well  fatted  ox  weighs, 
net,  from  4  to  6  cwt.  of  112  pounds.  The  head  is  short  but  broad  ;  the 
horns  very  fine ;  the  neck  is  short,  but  is  on  a  straight  line  with  the 
withers,  crop,  back  and  hips.  The  withers  are  strongly  built ;  the  spine  is 
indicative  of  strength  ;  the  flank  is  full ;  the  tail  is  set  very  high  ;  the  bris- 
ket is  wide  and  deep.  The  front  limbs  are  "  stocky,"  rather  than  other- 
wise, and  the  shoulder  is  very  strongly  built.  The  hind  limbs  are  not  so 
well  built,  and  considerably  lighcer  in  proportion.  The  milking  qualities 
are  very  fair.  But  this  race  is  more  popular  for  its  excellent  fattening 
qualities,  tender  and  juicy  flesh;  and  it  is  for  these  qualities,  rather  than 
any  other,  that  it  is  prized.  This  race  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Angle  and  Jutland  races,  although  the  flesh  is  more  nearly  alike  in  these 
three  races  than  with  any  other  that  I  met  with. 

In  several  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals at  various  periods,  an  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  Holland 
is  the  parent  breed  of  the  short-horn.  Not  wishing  to  be  understood  as 
placing  myself  as  umpire  in  this  matter,  I  yet  cannot  resist  saying  that, 
after  studying  the  131  head  of  Holland  cattle  on  exhibition,  and  having, 
during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  seen  many  short-horns  at  State  Fairs, 
and  in  private  herds,  I  have  been  unable  to  remember  a  single  **  point " 
laid  down  as  short  horn  perfection,  in  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  the  Hollander  does  not  fill  as  well  as  the  short-horn.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  Hollanders  fill  the  bill  better  than  tiie  short-horn  itself,  with 
one  exception — color.  I  have  never  seen  a  short  horn  of  the  same  color 
of  the  majority  of  Hollanders;  large  spots  of  black  and  white  is  almost 
uaiformly  the  color  of  the  latter,  whilst  roan,  white,  or  red,  is  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  the  former.  There  were  some  very  dark  roan  Holland 
bulls,  some  of  a  mouse  color,  some  of  bright  dun,  but  the  great  majority 
were  black  and  white  in  large  spots. 

Many  of  the  breeders  here  claim  that  the  short-horn  is  simply  an  im- 
proved Hollander ;  others,  and  among  them  Ucrr  Von  Eisner,  of  Gronow 
Silesia,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  and  breeder  of  tlje  highest  reputa- 
tion, claim  that  there  is  no  consanguineous  relation  between  them,  but 
that  both  of  th^m  are  lowland  races,  and  therefore  have  many  **  points  " 
in  common.  As  remarked  on  a  previous  page,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  "Dutch"  cattle,  although  abounding  in  Holland,  are  not  the 
true  Holland  breed,  any  more  than  the  cattle  of  Durham  county,  Eng- 
land, are  thoroughbred  short-horns.  The  Holland  bull  is  as  large,  as 
broad  and  level  on  the  back,  has  the  same  shaped  head,  neck,  horns,  nos- 
trils, and  muzzle,  as  the  short-horn,  but  he  lacks  in  development  of  bris- 
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ket ;  the  head,  neck  and  horns  of  the  Holland  cow  are  finer  than  that  of 
the  short-horn  cow,  the  carcass  eqally  square,  broad  and  deep,  but  excels 
in  the  development  or  secretion  of  milk.  The  breeders  here  admit  cheer- 
fully the  excellence  of  the  short-horn  as  a  heef  race,  but  claim  that  the 
Hollanders,  Breitenburgers,  Oldenburgers,  East  Friesian,  and  Swiss,  far 
excel  it  as  mUk  races.  Mr.  Eisner  has  imported  and  bred  short-horns  for 
some  years  past,  and  informed  me  that  he  found  them  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  and  that  they  were  very  liable  to  be  barren ;  that  they  were 
by  no  means  as  certain  breeders  as  any  of  the  continental  races. 

The  East  Friesian  (Ost  Friesland)  are  easily  kept  on  scant  pasturage, 
and  yield  large  quantities  of  milk.  For  beef  or  work  they  are  not  as 
desirable  as  *'  Ohio  Pennyroyals." 

From  the  great  popularity  of  the  Oldenburgers,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
so  few  on  exhibition.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  race  of  cattle— elegant  in 
form,  often  of  a  beautifully  mottled  color,  medium  but  very  graceluUy 
curved  horns ;  hides  as  soft,  mellow,  and  silky  as  any  short-horn,  and  ex- 
traordinary milkers. 

There  were,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  several  races  represented  by  a 
single  individual;  these,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  were  brought  as  curiosities, 
or  rather  as  the  remnants  of  former  popular  breeds,  but  now  superceded 
by  others;  such  are  the  Sarlabot,  Sarlabot-Dessau,  Schwarzower,  Tonder, 
Werder,  &c.  The  Sarlabot  was  a  two  and-a-half  year  old  bull,  black  and 
white  spotted,  originated  in  Normandy,  Canton  de  Dazule  (Calvados,) 
and  from  the  Sarlabot  estate,  whence  the  name  of  the  race.  It  is  a  i)olled 
breed.  It  is  said  that  this  race  is  now  very  favorably  received  in  some 
parts  of  England,  because  they  take  on  flesh  very  kindly,  produce  very 
tender  and  juic^'  beef,  and  are  excellent  milkers. 

The  Swiss  race  would  certainly  never  become  favorites  with  our  short- 
horn breeders.  The  bulls  are  long,  lank,  **sway'*  backs,  and  have  a  large 
dew-lap  commencing  under  the  lower  lip,  running  along  the  throat  and 
terminating  nearly  midway  on  the  belly.  The  covvs  are  of  various  colors, 
and  their  reputation  for  milking  qualities  too  well  known  to  ref]uire  repe- 
tition hi  re.  In  the  table  will  be  found  such  names  as  Friesian-Olden- 
burger,  Sarlabot-Dessau,  Shorthorn-Breitenburger,&c.;  these  are  crosses, 
the  first  name  of  the  component  breed  alicays  indicating  the  race  of  the 
sire,  and  the  last  name  that  of  the  race  of  the  dam. 

Of  course,  not  much  can  with  any  kind  of  propriety  be  said  of  these 
half  breeds  as  brood  animals,  because  the  type  is  not  fixed  and  the  quali 
ties  are  undeveloped ;  but  our  German  friends  all  admit  that  the  cross 
produced  Iwtween  any  of  the  local  races  and  the  short  horns,  by  brc  etling 
to  a  short-horn  bull,  produces  a  more  desirable  animal  in  many  inspects 
than  either  of  the  parents. 

Among  those  exhibited  under  the  class  of  miscellaneous,  were  a  two- 
year  old  Hungarian  bull  and  cow;  two  two-year  old  South  American 
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cattle,  and  a  young  Thibetan.    All  of  these  were  from  the  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Berlin. 

The  system  of  soiling  cattle  is  very  extensively  practiced  in  northern 
Germany.  The  country  being  low,  level,  or  in  fact  nothing  but  a  sandy 
plain,  with  here  and  there  a  clay  deposit,  the  farmers  are  compelled  to 
adopt  every  economical  practice,  and  hence  as  many  cattle  are  kept  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  manure;  and  the  cattle  are 
green-soiled  in  order  to  secure  for  proper  application  all  the  manure  made, 
both  liquid  and  solid.  The  green-soiling  system  undoubtedly  is  an 
6c6nomical  one,  so  far  as  the  pasturage  is  concerned,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  animals  kept  in  confinement  for  generations  are  or  ca)i  be 
as  healthy  as  those  that  have  the  free  range  of  the  open  fields. 

During  the  week  preceding  this  exhibition  at  Stettin,  by  the  in^ita^ion 
of  Von  Wehrman,  a  geheimrath  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Prussia,  I 
attended  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Prenzlau.  During  the  discussions  on  the  various  topics,  one 
member  stated  that  he  had  always  practiced  the  system  of  green-soiling 
his  cattle,  but  of  late  years  found  that  he  lost  many  valuable  cows  by 
peurpual  fever.  Another  member  stated  that  he  never,  neither  summer 
nor  winter,  permitted  his  cattle  to  remain  twenty -four  successive  hours  in 
the  stable ;  in  summer  time  they  were  in  the  stable  during  the  night 
only,  and  in  winter  they  were  turned  into  an  enclosure  for  several  hours 
during  the  day ;  but  he  never  had  lost  an  animal  by  peurpual  fever,  or 
any  other  disease.  In  his  opinion,  cattle  that  were  housed  all  the  days  of 
their  life  must  necessarily,  in  course  of  time,  have  enfeebled  constitutions. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  handling  and  management  o^  cattle  at  this 
Fair,  I  was  fully  impressed  with  the  convictions  that  the  Germans,  as  a 
race,  do  not  love  domestic  animals  as  much  as  Americans  do.  The  care 
of  animals  seemed  to  be  much  more  of  a  task  to  them  than  to  us.  The 
animals  were  all  well  cared  for,  tolerably  well  groomed,  but  it  appeared 
to  me  that  this  was  done  rather  because  they  fully  understood  that  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  animal  would  be  better  preserved  by  ao  doing, 
than  out  of  any  passion  or  real  regard  for  the  animal.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  among  Americans  to  manifest  almost  as  much  care  and  concern  for 
their  domestic  animals  as  for  their  families.  I  do  not  intend  this  remark 
as  an  equivocal  compliment,  but  as  demonstrating  the  actual  regard  man- 
ifested by  Americans  for  the  comfort  of  our  domestic  animals. 

Cattle  breeding  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Germans  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  want  of  encouragement  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  profound  ignorance  of  physiological  laws,  and  especially  the 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities,  together  with  the  prevailing 
prejudice  that  agriculture  was  an  employment  fit  for  serfs  and  plebeians 
of  the  lowest  grade  only,  were  the  almost  insurmountable  barriers  in  the 
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way  of  any  great  or  marked  progress.  Tet  notwithstanding  all  these 
obstacles,  the  Germans  were  famous  for  having  the  best  milk-breeds  of 
cattle  in  the  world.  Daring  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  seven  years* 
war  which  followed  shortly  thereafter,  agricoltore  in  Oermany  was  in  a 
most  pitiable  and  deplorable  condition.  Stripped  of  almost  all  the  live 
stock  of  every  kind — their  flocks  of  flne  wooled  sheep,  the  result  of  a 
thousand  years  of  care  and  breeding,  were  not  only  dispersed  but  de- 
stroyed. The  desolate  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  was  any- 
thing but  cheering  or  encouraging  to  the  breeder  or  agriculturist.  The 
people  were  so  impoverished  by  these  exhaustive  wars,  and  the  country 
still  so  unsettled,  that  the  breeder  was  unable  to  import  good  or  desirable 
breeding  animals,  and  anything  connected  with  agriculture  was  beneath 
the  dif>:uity  or  notice  of  the  nobility ;  so  that  the  agriculturists  willy 
wUly  were  obliged  to  commence  stock  growing  not  only  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  so  far  as  finances  and  political  relations  were  con- 
cerned, but  with  the  cast  off,  deteriorated  and  degenerated  animals  as 
breeding  stock.  And  this  stock  was  bred  mainly  for  the  manure  it  pro- 
duced. It  was  during  this  period  that  the  German  agriculturist  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  sentiment,  which,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  even  to  this 
day,  has  its  advocates,  viz. :  **  Cattle  abb  a  neoessaey  Bvn*" 
There  is  no  doubt  that  density  of  population  and  necessary  division  of 
land  into  small  parcels  in  a  country  where  the  law  of  primogeniture  does 
not  obtain,  together  with  a  soil  producing  scant  pastures  only,  have  all 
contributi»d  to  retard  the  increase  of  numbers  of  cattle,  and  the  idea  for- 
merly dee^i-rooted  that  cattle,  at  best,  were  a  necessary  evil,  has  had  its 
ftdl  iutiueuce  in  preventing  any  very  marked  improvement  of  quality  tak- 
ing phii-e.  But  during  the  present  century,  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  catt  le,  and  this  interest  is  now  engrossing  the  thoughts  of  the  best  phys- 
iologists and  breeders  throughout  Germany. 

As  1  sball  have  more  to  say  about  the  cattle  of  Germany,  I  have  thought 
it  best  perhaps  to  refer  to  the  various  breeds  in  the  countries  in  which  I 
found  them  to  predominate. 

HOBSES. 

In  the  department  of  horses  there  were  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
entries.    These  consist  of— 

CIabs  uf  thoronghbred  stallions  and  mares 16  ontrieA. 

ClaM  of  heavy  farm  horses  and  mares 38  " 

ClaHH  of  light  farm  horses  and  mares 36  " 

ClauH  of  saddle,  hunter  and  cavalry  horses  and  mares 64  " 

Clasii  of  heavy  pack  horses  and  mares 5  " 

Claiw  of  heavy  draught  horses  and  mares 87  " 

Class  of  light  draught  horses  and  mares 29  *^ 

Cla^iof  ponies 10  " 

ClasH  of  brood  mares  for  farm  purposes • 24  ** 
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Professional  horse-dealers  exhibited  the  remainder  of  the  horses  entered. 
These  horses  were  of  various  descriptions.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  make  anything  like  a  descriptive  list  of  the  animals  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  horses  were  superior  to  those  usually  ex- 
hibited at  our  State  Fairs  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  we  have  some 
that  are  fuUv  as  good  in  their  class  as  any  exhibited  here,  but  our  people 
do  not  exhibit  as  many  and  uniformly  good  ones  as  here.  The  thorough- 
bred Arabian  stallion,  Selim  Ben  Ayssa,  was  on  exhitition  here.  He  is 
now  thirteen  years  old,  five  feet  two  inches  (Prussian)  high.  He  was 
bred  by  the  Sheik  Kawan,  near  Bagdad,  and  is  of  the  Saalavi-Djedrani 
race,  and  of  the  Anazee  Buolla  stock.  He  was  taken  to  the  Crimea  as  a 
four-year  old,  and  after  making  a  "campaign"  there  was  taken  to  En- 
gland. The  remainder  of  the  thoroughbreds  on  exhibition  were  either 
owned  in  England  or  of  English  blood. 

The  following  classification  will  perhaps  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
kind  and  character  of  horses  on  exhibition : 


StallioiiB. 
Mares  ... 


English.    Eng.  Sire.    Arab  Thorol)red.    German  Thoro'bred 
6  3  2  1 

4  0  0  1 


Stallions.. 
Mares  .... 
Geldings.. 


HEAVY  OABBIAGE  HORSES. 


Pwoh.  Bii*.    Pttch.  Dam.    Trakehner.    Tnk.  Sire. 
0  2  0  3        , 

10  11 

0  12  1 


Thorenghbred. 
Tnk.  Dam.    Genu     Eng.    Ruai. 


LIGHT  HABNESS. 


StaUions. 
Mares  ... 
Geldings. 


0 
0 
0 


5 
2 
0 


0 
2 

e 


2 
0 
0 


HTJNTEB,  SADDLE  AND  CANALEY  HOBSE. 

Trakebner.    Trak.Sire.  Trak.  Dam.    Eng.  full.    Eng.  half.    ArabftiU.    Arab  half.    G«rmaa. 
StaUibns....        22  098428 

Mares 12       019003 

Geldings....   31       021007 


HEATY  DBAUGHT  HOBSES. 


StalUons. 
Mares  ... 
Colts.... 
Ctoldings. 


Parcboroii* 

20 

8 

5 

2 


Bcotch. 
1 
2 
0 
0 


ArdnuMf. 
2 
9 
8 
7 


Trah«kner. 
0 
1 
1 
0 


IXngliBli. 
0 
0 
0 

4 


6  Suffolk  Punch  Stalliont. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Percheron  blood  is  esteemed  on  the 
oontinent  for  heavy  carriage  and  draft  horses.  These  Percherons  origi- 
nated in  France.  Those  fornished  from  the  departments  of  Loire  et-Cher 
and  Eore-et-Loire,  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Not  ocly  is  this 
breed  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  many  excellent  qualities,  bnt  re- 
cently,/cuiiion,  which  exerts  snch  an  all  powerful  influence  in  everything 
in  France,  has  invested  this  breed  with  a  reputation  which  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  it  has,  at  all  events,  conferred  upon  it  a  great  commercial 
value.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  strain  of  horses  on  the  con- 
tinent for  diligences,  omnibusses,  drays  and  farm  work  generally.  The 
color  most  sought  for  is  a  gray,  or  dapple  gray.    It  is,  however,  doubted 


THK  PBRCHBRON  STALUON 


by  some  persons  of  eminence  whether  the  Percheron  is  yet  really  a  fixed 
type — there  are  so  many  colors  and  such  great  variety  in  size,  whilst  the 
true  Percheron  is  really  a  rather  light  horse.  The  head  is  elegantly 
formed,  withers  high,  without  being  really  massive,  the  croup,  notwith- 
standing it  is  short  and  rather  low,  is  yet  well  formed.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  is  considerable  oriental  blood  in  this  breed,  be>cau8e 
of  the  predominating  color,  gray,  which,  with  age,  it  is  said,  becomes  pure 
white ;  the  hide  is  comparatively  fine  and  soft,  the  hair  fine,  mane  and 
tail  rather  silk^*,  their  carriage  and  general  contour  good.    It  is  a  remark 
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able  fact  that  with  horses  of  arabio  origin,  white  or  gray,  are  common 
colors,  whilst  the  heavy  draft  horses  of  Flemish  origin  are  black.  The 
Old  English  draft  horse  is  said  to  be  of  Flemish  origin,  and  is  black. 

The  Percheron  unites  several  very  desirable  qualities :  he  is  very  gen- 
tle in  disposition,  as  much  if  not  more  so  than  our  Mobgans,  he  is  very 
tractable  in  harness,  has  great  muscular  strength  and  **good  hottam^^* 
and  his  movements  are  sufficiently  rapid  for  a  *'  working  **  horse. 

There  are  some  singular  usages  or  customs  in  France  relative  to  this 
breed,  which  I  learned  when  in  Paris.  One  of  these  is  that  there  are  no 
Percheron  gdddngs.  I  have  firequently  seen  four  or  five  stallions  of  this 
breed  hitched  up  tcmdan  in  a  Paris  dray  or  heavy  wagon,  and  I  am  told 
that  none  would  be  sold  to  persons  who  contemplated  gelding  them. 
These  stallions,  in  the  Paris  drays,  certainly  manifest  less  viciousness 
than  I  often  have  observed  in  geldings  of  our  common  country  horses. 

The  great  market  for  Percheron  stallions  is  at  Chabtbes,  in  France. 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  stallions  offered  for  sale  at  the  Fairs  at 
Ohartres,  are  not  sold  by  those  who  bred  or  reared  them,  but  that  the 
third  proprietor  is  the  one  who  offers  them  for  sale.  Those  who  breed  the 
Percherons  have  mares  only,  and  when  these  have  produced  a  stallion 
colt,  it  is  invariably  sold  when  it  is  six  months  old,  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  retain  such  colts  until  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old, 
and  who  get  their  pay  for  keeping  by  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  and 
that  obtained  for  them.  The  third  proprietor  **  educates  "  them,  that  is, 
**  breaks  them ''  to  aU  manner  of  work,  and  does  not  offer  them  for  sale  at 
Ohartres  until  he  can  guaranty  them  to  work  wherever  placed. 

The  heavy  &rm  horses  on  exhibition  are  the  '*  Percherons,''  a  French 
breed.  I  was  assured  they  are  not  the  *'  Normans,''  and  yet  they  resem- 
ble them  in  height,  form  and  general  contour,  and  sometimes  in  color ;  the 
Percherons  here  are  usually  of  a  mottled  color,  but  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  color  after  all ;  some  are  bright  bays,  others  silver  grays,  some  roan, 
some  dun,  some  dark,  chestnut  brown,  &c.  The  class  of  light  farm  horses 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  set  down  as  a  class  corresponding  to  the 
«'  Oleveland  bays."  According  to  the  catalogue,  most  of  them  are  half- 
blooded,  or  even  less.  In  fact,  all  classes  of  horses,  even  to  the  heavy 
draught  horses,  were  regarded  as  being  better  if  they  had  a  sprinkling  of 
thoroughbred  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  saddle,  hunter  and  cavalry  horses  are  heavier  than  the  thorough- 
breds, move  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  elegance ;  but  all  of  these 
are  partly  thoroughbreds.  I  learn  that  the  Prussian  government  intends 
to  establish  a  race  of  cavalry  horses— that  is,  to  establish  an  artificial 
breed,  which  shall  be  best  adapted  to  that  exclusive  purpose.  The  man- 
ner of  exhibiting  the  horses  was  rather  intended  to  embarrass  than  facil- 
itate the  work  of  the  committee.    The  horse  department  was  an  enclosed 
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street,  the  stalls  being  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  when  the 
horses  were  exhibited  they  were  led  into  the  centre  of  the  street  by  a  groom, 
and  then  led  up  and  down  the  avenue  as  fast  as  the  groom  could  run.  All 
horses  were  exhibited  in  the  same  manner,  whether  thoroughbred  or 
heavy  draught  One  could  not  resist  a  smile  to  see  the  heavy  Percherona, 
weighing  1,500  to  1,600  pounds,  with  their  heavy  necks,  broad  buttocks, 
and  thick  legs,  undertake  to  trot  gracefully. 

Horse  racing  is  a  very  popular  branch  of  sporting  among  the  better 
classes  of  Germans;  consequently  great  attention  is  paid  not  only  to 
blood,  but  to  thorough  training.  All  horses  exhibited  in  the  class  of 
thoroughbreds,  saddle,  hunter,  cavalry  and  pleasure,  manifested  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  careful  breeding,  excellent  grooming,  and  capital 
training.  Unlike  the  exhibition  of  horses  at  State  and  National  Fairs,  the 
exhibition  here  in  Stettin  was  more  fully  represented  by  horses  employed  in 
agricultural  purposes  than  for  pleasure.  The  classification  here  is  that 
adapted  to  the  country,  and  therefore  differs  from  that  of  ours;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  United  States  we  always  have  a  class  of  **  roadsters  '•  and 
a  class  of  **  general  purposes,"  or  horses  of  all  work.  The  roadsters  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  because  there  are  no  "  buggies."  Then,  as  every 
one  here  has  a  specific  occupation  (in  consequence  of  a  system  of  guilds), 
a  horse  of  "  all  work  "  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  and  every  horse 
owner  purchases  or  breeds  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  **  pack  *'  horses 
were  all  "  Suffblks,"  or  "  Suffolk  punches."  Three  of  them  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butler  Abby,  Wickham  Market,  England,  one 
by  Freiherr  von  Seckendorff,  and  the  other  was  from  the  royal  horse- 
breeding  establishment  of  Posen. 

The  class  of  heavy  draught  horses  as  will  very  naturally  be  inferred, 
consisted  mainly  of  Percherons,  English  draught,  and  their  crosses  with 
Suffolks  and  other  heavy  breeds  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  animals 
WOTC  of  mammoth  proportions.  There  was  a  three-year  old  from  East 
Friesland,  a  dark  brown  stallioQ«  well  proportioned,  5  feet  10  inches  high 
— or,  in  sporting  phraseology,  17^  hands  high — ^with  such  legs  and  neck  as 
I  remember  never  to  have  seen  on  a  horse  before.  The  class  of  lighter 
draught  consisted,  in  the  main,  ot  horses  of  the  heavy  draught  crossed 
with  thoroughbreds. 

As  usual  at  all  the  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the  **  ponies  "  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  but  the  sight  of  the  ponies,  when  exercising,  was 
almost  exclusively  monopolized  by  the  gentler  sex.  They  forced  their 
way  through  the  dense  crowd  to  the  very  imminent  and  sometimes  posi- 
tive damage  of  crinoline,  and  compelled  the  **  lords  of  creation  "  to  occu- 
py a  rear  position.  There  were  ten  ponies,  and  they  were  of  black, 
brown,  bay,  mouse,  and  dun  colors,  and  were  matches  throughout 

The  brood  mares  for  feurm  purposes  were  of  various  strains,  but  the 
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Percheron  and  Normans  predominated.  The  rales  and  regulations  for 
this  class  required  that  every  mare  exhibited  be  either  in  foal  or  have  a 
oolt  by  her  side ;  if  in  foal,  and  a  premium  be  awarded,  then  the  premium 
will  not  be  paid  until  the  foal  is  produced ;  and  if  the  foal  is  dead  no  pre- 
Hiium  will  be  paid. 

Whether  the  principle,  if  put  in  practice  in  the  United  States,  of  breed- 
ing horses  for  as  many  and  specific  purposes  as  in  Prussia,  would  be 
economical,  time  alone  can  determine.  As  above  alluded  to,  the  guild 
system  permits  a  person  to  engage  in  one  pursuit  only,  and  when  once 
licenced  and  engaged  in  it  he  cannot  change.  Within  the  past  few  years 
this  system  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  a  capitalist  may  now 
engage  in  any  business  he  sees  proper ;  may  establish  manufactories  and 
carry  on  business  in  his  own  name,  but  he  cannot  direct  the  business 
himself  if  he  has  not  been  **  brought  up  *'  to  it ;  he  is  compelled  by  law  to 
engage  competent  superintendents  or  foremen  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  business ;  hence  every  industrial  pursuit  is  confined  to  very  narrow 
channels.  Very  few  improvements,  and  very  seldom  are  new  discoveries 
or  inventions  made  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  number 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  This  system  manifests  itself  even  in 
horse-breeding ;  hence  there  are  no  horses  here,  as  with  us,  that  will  work 
in  a  plough,  in  a  carriage,  buggy,  and  under  the  saddle.  It  is  very  doubt- 
full  if  even  we  have  horses  that  can  be  applied  to  all  these  purposes  and 
acquit  themselves  in  every  specific  performance  as  well  as  those  reared  for 
each  of  these  specialties,  and  each  specialty  limited  to  the  individual, 
notwithstanding  we  have  horses  that,  as  individuals,  perform  equally  well 
in  all  the  points  enumerated. 

The  Tbaeenebs  are  a  German  breed,  corresponding  to  the  English 
breed  of  turf  horses,  that  is,  oriental  blood  crossed  upon  the  best  German. 
The  Trakeners  are  all  dark  colored — from  a  deep  bay  to  a  jet  \^\3/ck. 

Like  most  of  the  celebrated  strains  or  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  the 
origin  of  these  Trakeners  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It  ap- 
pears that  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  horses  wero 
so  scarce  in  Germany  that  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  obtain  enough 
of  appropriate  breeds  to  mount  his  cavalry.  He  therefore  determined  to 
establish  a  royal  stud  in  Litthausen,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  saddle- 
horses,  especially,  but  not  excluding  draft  horses  as  well  as  horses  for 
other  purposes.  In  his  Oabinet  order  of  April  3, 1713,  King  Fbedebiok 
William,  of  Prussia,  orders  that  a  number  of  stations  shall  be  desig- 
nated throughout  Prussia,  at  which,  during  the  proper  season,  stallions 
will  be  kept,  the  headquarters  of  these  stallions  at  other  parts  of  the 
year  to  be  in  the  Province  of  Prussia,  at  Gumbinen,  Trakenen,  &c, 
and  that  all  persons  owning  mares  (except  such  of  the  nobility  as  may 
have  good  stallions  of  their  own,)  shall  bring  their  mares  to  these  several 
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stations  to  be  served  by  the  staUions  of  the  royal  stud,  and  all  the  stal- 
lion oolts,  the  prodact  of  the  mares,  thas  brought  to  be  castrated  before 
meaning,  so  that  the  race  or  breed  of  ordinary  stallions  shall  cease  to 
exist 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stud  contained  several  thoroughbred 
Arabian  stallions,  but  as  no  names  of  stallions  are  mentioned  until  1779, 
but  they  are  designated  as  the  "  black  stallion,"  the  "  chestnut  brown 
stallion,"  &c.,  &c.  In  1779  we  find  on  the  register  such  names  of  stal- 
lions as  Abbaok,  Beblock,  Blitz,  Bbavo,  Oato,  Gallant,  Pistol, 
Skies,  Spunk,  Tabbook  and  Tybo,  indLating  English  and  Arabio 
rather  than  German  origin,  for  with  the  exception  of  Blitz,  there  is  not  a 
German  name  in  the  list. 

This  system  of  a  Boyal  stud  has  been  retained  until  the  present  time. 
The  noblemen  have  permission  to  keep  their  own  stallions,  and  persons 
owning  mares  are  at  liberty  to  have  them  bred  to  the  stallions  of  the  no- 
bility. Geheim  Bath  Wehbmann  furnished  me  with  detailed  statistics 
of  the  Boyal  stud,  from  which  I  have  condensed  and  made  into  the  fol- 
lowing table:    (See  Table  on  page  58.) 

This  table  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  and  furnishes  data  for  many  phe- 
nomena in  horse-breeding,  and,  in  2k  practical  sense,  is  worth  more  than  a 
volume  written  out  by  a  turfman.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  demonstrates  the 
care  nature  takes  to  prevent  a  preponderance  in  any  marked  degree  of 
either  of  the  sexes ;  out  of  26,439  living  colts,  the  mare  colts  are  less 
than  450  in  excess,  or  less  than  two  per  cent.  Secondly.  The  number  of 
miscarriages  average  2,174  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  dead-born  colts 
and  those  died  in  foaling  average  4,960  per  annum.  Is  not  this  an  extra- 
ordinary average?  In  Ohio  we  have  no  such  statistics,  and  consequently 
ean  make  no  comparison.  TMrcL  In  a  series  of  five  years  in  which  one 
stallion  was  bred  on  an  average  to  forty-six  mares — thirty-three  per  cent, 
or  one- third  failed  to  be  impregnated;  and  the  remaining  thirty-one 
mares  produced  twenty-four  living  colts ;  or,  in  other  words,  fifty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  mares  bred  produced  living  colts,  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  mares  **cast"  their  colts,  or  the  colts  died  in  being  dropped,  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  mares  would  not  breed  at  all. 

When  I  first  examined  the  statistics,  I  supposed  that  forty-six  mares 
was  too  great  an  average  to  be  bred  to  a  single  stallion ;  but  upon  exam- 
ining the  statements  more  in  detail,  I  find  that  where  a  less  number  were 
bred  to  a  stallion,  the  average  produce  was  relatively  still  less.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  Westphalia,  where  an  average  of  thirty-three  mares  were  bred 
to  one  stallion,  twenty  mares,  or  fifty-nine  per  cent.,  only  proved  to  be  in 
foal,  and  these  twenty  mares  produced  fifteen  living  colts  only,  or  forty- 
five  i>er  cent,  of  the  mares  bred  produced  living  colts.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  East  Prussia,  where  fifty-two  mares  were  bred  to  one  stallioD« 
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thirty-nine  mares,  or  seventy-six  per  cent,  proved  to  be  in  foal,  and  thesd 
produced  twenty-nine  living  colts,  or  nearly  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
mares  bred  produced  living  colts.  From  this  it  is  legitimate  to  infer 
that  the  number  of  mares  bred  to  a  stallion — ^the  number,  of  course,  not 
to  be  abnormally  excessive— does  not  affect  the  breeding  qualities  of  the 
stallion,  because  in  East  Prussia  315  stallions  were  bred  during  a  i>eriod 
of  five  consecutive  years,  and  each  stallion  was  bred  to  nineteen  mares, 
or  fully  sixty-three  per  cent,  more  than  those  in  Westphalia,  and  the  re- 
sult is  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter  province. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriatd  to  state  the  following  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Stud 
of  Prussia.  In  1787,  Frederick  Wiixiam,  King  of  Prussia,  issued  a  Cabinet  Order  in 
substance  as  follows : 

SectUm  1.  The  mares  selected  to  be  bred  to  stallions  in  the  Royal  Stud,  shall  b« 
branded  with  the  brand  of  the  establishment  at  which  they  are  to  be  bred.  These 
branded  mares  are  to  be  brought  every  year  to  the  stud  from  and  after  the  20th  of 
March,  under  a  penalty  of  five  Thalers,  and  are  to  be  brought  to  the  stallion  to  be  bred 
every  nine  days  until  they  reject  the  stallion. 

iSS0o.  2.  The  proprietor  of  the  mare  shall  not  pay  any  fee  for  the  services  of  the  stal- 
lion, until  the  raare  has  dropped  a  living  colt,  then  the  sum  of  one  Thaler  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  establishment. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shaU  be  allowed  to  keep  a  stallion  for  breeding  purposes,  except 
each  as  have  ample  facilities  for  stable  feeding,  and  these  persons  must  annually  bring 
their  stallions  to  the  Stud  Inspector,  and  if  found  defective,  whether  through  heredita- 
ry transmission  of  qualities,  or  otherwise,  then,  such  defective  stallion,  shall  be  at  onoe 
castrated.  Furthermore,  if  any  stallion,  excepting  such  as  belong  to  the  Royal  Stud, 
be  found  in  pasture  with  mares,  the  stallion  shall  be  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  placed 
in  the  funds  of  the  Stud. 

Sec.  4.  No  one  shaU  at  any  time  breed  a  branded  mare  to  any  stallion  other  than  one 
of  the  Royal  Stud,  under  a  penalty  of  two  Thalers,  neither  shall  one,  under  the  same 
penalty,  be  permitted  to  use  a  stallion  for  breeding  purposes  under  four  years  of  age. 

Sec  5.  Any  person  attempting  to  seU  a  mare  to  parties  outside  of  the  kingdom,  shaU 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  Thalers,  or  according  to  the  case,  work  an  entire  confiscation  of  the 
mare,  without  any  hope  of  a  remission  of  the  fine.  And  should  this  order  at  any  time 
be  violated,  then  and  forever  after  said  violation,  one  ear  shall  be  cut  from  off  all  the 
mares  and  mare  colts  in  the  kingdom. 

Sec.  6.  AU  the  stallion  colts  dropped  by  the  branded  mares  must  be  presented  at  the 
■tud  for  inspection  when  they  are  two  years  old.  Such  as  the  inspector  may  deem 
proper  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  retained  and  a  fair  price  paid  the  owner  for  it ; 
■uch  as  are  not  deemed  proper  for  breeding,  shall  then  and  there  be  castrated.  If  more 
are  offered  for  sale  than  the  inspector  deems  prudent  to  purchase,  he  shall  give  a  certi- 
ficate of  merit  to  the  owner,  so  that  he  may  sell  if  he  wishes  to  parties  who  are  permit 
ted  to  keep  stallions 

Sec  7.  Permits  owners  of  branded  mares  to  sell  or  trade  them  to  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  by  giving  notice  of  their  transactions  at  the  Stud. 

Sec.  8.  Forbids  all  persons,  under  a  penalty  of  five  Thalers,  from  riding  or  harnessing, 
or  using  in  any  manner,  any  mare  under  three  years  of  age— it  was  believed  that  if  used 
at  an  earlier  age  the  mare  would  be  injured. 

Sec  9.  Forbids  aU  persons  from  concealing  colts  they  may  have,  of  from  selling 
■taUion  colts,  under  two  years  of  age,  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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See,  10.  Ib  a  long  preamble  explaining  the  parpoee  of  the  above  order,  and  declaring 
ii  to  be  one  of  the  king's  objects  to  raise  horses  in  the  kingdom,  fitted  for  all  purposes, 
more  especially  for  cavalry ;  and  concludes  by  naming  that  man  a  "  good  subject  '*  wh* 
eheerfully  sells  a  two  year  old  stallion  to  the  Stud  at  a  faW  price,  and  a  golden  "memo- 
rial *'  worth  six  Thalers  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  every  such  salesman. 

See,  11.  Forbids  any  one  working  in  a  team  or  riding  a  brood  mare  in  foal  at  any 
time  during  a  period  of  six  weeks  before  foaling,  and  six  weeks  after  foaling. 

^800.  12.    Relates  to  registering  the  stallions,  mares  and  colts. 

SecHen$,  i:^  14, 15  and  16  are  civil  or  police  regulations. 

All  the  royal  documents  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn 
■eetion  two  of  the  Council  Order  is  the  only  one  which  has  undergone  any  modification. 

The  annexed  tables  obtained  from  authentic  and  "  official "  sources  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  horse  breeders  of  Ohio. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  status  of 

THE  EOTAL  PBI7SSIAN  STUD  FOB  1864. 
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▲YUULGB  AGS  OF  STALLIONS. 


Year.  Average 

1787 6.1 

1788 7.0 

1793 10.3 

1798 8.7 

1802 8.4 

18G7 8.9 

1812 9.2 

1815 9Ji 

1816 10.7 

1817 11.7 

1818 10.9 

1819 10.6 

1820 10.6 

1821 9.7 

1822 10.2 

1823 9.8 

1824 9.4 

1825 9.4 

1826 9.7 

1827 9.5 

1^8 9.4 

1829 9.9 

1830 9.9 

1831 9.8 

1832 9.9 

1833 9.9 

1834 9.6 


Year.  Ayerage. 

18.36 lO.l 

1836 11.3 

1837 10.7 

1838 11^ 

1839 12.0 

1840 12.8 

1841 128 

1842 12.6 

1843 12.3 

1844 11.8 

1845 11.6 

1846 11.7 

1847 116 

1848 11.3 

1849 10.8 

1850 10.3 

1851 10.4 

1852 10.6 

1853 10.1 

1854 10  4 

1855 10.9 

1856 11.1 

1857 108 

1858 10.9 

1859 11.3 

1860 11.0 

1861 11.3 


NUMBBR  OF  STALLIONS  OF  THB  TABIOUS  STRAINS. 


Year. 
1^0 

Heavy  draft. 
46           

Heayy  saddle. 
108           

Light  Saddle. 
62 

1861 

55            

65           

116           

68 

1852 

115           

61 

1853 

77            

108            

51 

1K4 

65           

106            

43 

1865 

90            

113           

42 

1856 

91            

114            

42 

1867 

92           

106            

41 

1858 

96            

104            

47 

1859 

101            

94           

49 

I860 

101            

98           

49 

1861 

97            

100           

46 
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Year. 

m 

a 
o 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

h 

i 

1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

■a 

1821-..* 

1822 

250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
265 
307 
325 
300 
275 
306 
301 
310 
300 
313 
312 
308 
302 
307 
308 
304 
314 
319 
319 
316 
317 
296 
288 
291 
295 
295 
310 
297 
313 
321 
313 
317 
307 
315 
320 

13,106 
13,034 
10,999 
13,556 
12.823 
12,982 
13,409 
13,618 
14,882 
13,228 
11.827 
13.956 
12,829 
13,713 
13.480 
14,409 
13.311 
J  3,304 
13.186 
14,697 
15.318 
15.876 
15,122 
16,389 
14,721 
15,153 
14,640 
13,934 
12.431 
13,886 
13,187 
13,217 
15,215 
15,694 
17,891 
16,380 
15,996 
15,283 
12,847 
16,559 
17,737 

6438 
4943 
4369 
4946 
4410 
4710 
5217 
6448 
6894 
4742 
4093 
4665 
3628 
4035 
3437 
4101 
4309 
4067 
4174 
4394 
4836 
4655 
4630 
6333 
4336 
4254 
3886 
3597 
3454 
3620 
3936 
4337 
4515 
6651 
6112 
4609 
4283 
3781 
3662 
3081 

7,668 

8.073 

6,630 

8.611 

8,413 

8,272 

8,192 

8,'.0 

8.9S- 

8.486 

7,734 

9.391 

9.301 

9,678 

10,043 

10,308 

9,002 

9,237 

9,012 

10,303 

10,482 

11,221 

10,422 

11.056 

10.385 

10.899 

10,754 

10,337 

8.977 

8.979 

9,251 

8,880 

10.700 

10,143 

11.779 

11,771 

11,713 

11,502 

9,185 

12,478 

748 

1276 

667 

628 

617 

1060 

1061 

1234 

)121 

708 

1074 

867 

1172 

654 

747 

687 

1023 

1112 

1181 

1373 

1796 

1084 

1570 

1413 

1113 

1009 

1083 

727 

936 

874 

604 

979 

936 

966 

1135 

806 

1007 

658 

665 

433 

889 

487 

708 

879 

604 

663 

663 

700 

636 

209 

1185 

1535 

1553 

1629 

1698 

1035 

1086 

1204 

1199 

1384 

1697 

1368 

2117 

1756 

1841 

1437 

1911 

1583 

1287 

92:^ 

902 

1222 

1158 

1373 

1671 

2146 

2267 

1561 

2957 

3328 
2966 
2754 
36^ 
3384 
3340 
3211 
3160 
3604 
38^5 
2904 
3540 
3402 
3409 
3890 
3896 
3670 
3547 
3319 
3955 
3855 
3936 
3887 
3780 
3650 
4039 
4989 
3713 
3476 
4117 
3743 
3752 
4329 
4211 
4745 
4402 
4421 
3994 
3524 
4328 

3159 
2952 
2732 
3749 
3533 
3268 
3257 
3113 
3563 
3343 
2913 
3592 
3507 
3544 
3870 
4067 
3710 
3581 
3341 
3936 
3870 
3892 
4083 
3589 
3538 
3906 
3969 
3630 
3191 
3927 
3711 
3625 
4170 
3838 
4698 
4569 
4341 
4243 
3552 
4531 

52.3 
52.1 
43.9 
639 
50.6 
61.2 
60.4 
44.2 
45.6 
44.2 
42.2 
45.8 
42.0 
44.5 
45.0 
46.0 
42.2 
42.4 
43.7 
47.7 
49.4 
512 
48.2 
50.9 
45.9 
47.5 
46  3 
46-9 
43.3 
47.5 
45.0 
45.3 
49.5 
63.1 
57  3 
•  51.6 
51.2 
48.1 
41.8 
48.5 
66.2 

68.3 
62.0 

1823 

60.4 

1824 

62.7 

J826 

64.0 

1826 

62.9 

1827 

62.9 

1828 

59.6 

1829 

58.9 

1830 

63.8 

1831 

64  JS 

1832 

66.5 

1833 

72.7 

1834 

70.1 

1836 

73.9 

1836 

716 

1837 

675 

1838 

69.0 

1839 

68.0 

1840 

70.0 

1841 

68.2 

1842 

70.8 

1843 

68.9 

1844 

68.1 

1845 

70.4 

1846 

72.3 

1847 

73.6 

1848 

75.1 

1849 

72.9 

1850 

64.3 

1851 

71.7 

1862 

68.2 

1853 

69.9 

1854 

65.2 

1856 

66.2 

1856 

71.9 

1857 

72.3 

1858 

74.4 

1869 

71.3 

1860 

761 

1861 
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SHEEP. 

As  before  stated,  the  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wool-growers,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  here,  at  th. 
headquarters  of  European  wool-growing,  a  large  exhibition  of  sheep 
would  be  found,  and  in  this  respect  we  were  not  disappointed.    The 
entries  of  sheep  of  all  classes  numbered  2,044,  and  were  as  follows : 

A. 

JSntriea. 
a.    Backs  2  years  old  and  oyer,  prodaoing  cloth  wool  of  ai  leati  prime  fineDess, 

and  that  have  the  highest  breeding  qualities 101 

h.    Yearling  bucks,  same  as  above 96 

e.    Ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  same  as  aboye,  in  lots  of  three  in  each  lot 142 

d.    Yearling  ewes,  same  as  above 160 

«.    Bucks  2  years  old  and  over,  producing  wool  U8$  than  prime  fineness,  but  hay- 
ing the  highest  breeding  qualities 23 

/.    Yearling  bucks,  same  as  above x 24 

g.    Ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  in  lots  of  3  in  each  lot,  same  as  above 33 

h.    Yearling  ewes,  same  as  above 45 

2.    8HBBP  PBODUCING  COMBING  WOOL. 

a,    Bucks  2  years  old  and  over,  producing  combing  wool  of  at  least  prime  fineness, 

and  that  possess  the  highest  breeding  qualities 64 

h.    Yearling  bucks,  same  as  above 49 

0.    Ewes  2  years  old,  in  lots  of  Sin  each  lot 130 

d.    Yearling  ewes,  same  as  above 90 

«.    Bucks  2  years  old  and  over,  producing  wool  of  less  than  prime  fineness,  but 

that  possess  the  highest  breeding  qualities 54 

/.    Yearling  bucks,  same  as  above 167 

g.    Ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  in  lots  of  3  in  each  lot 342 

h.    Yearling  ewes,  same  as  above ^ 243 

3.  spmNma  wool. 

a.    Bucks 13 

h.    Ewes 10 

B.     MXTTTON  SHEBP,  LAROB  BACB,  (LEICBSTBR  AND  LINOOLN  TTPB.) 

o.    Bucks - 6 

>.    Ewes 6 

2.  SMALL  BACB,  (BOUTH-DOWN  TTPB.) 

o.    Bucks 58 

h.    Ewes 34 

C.     FAT  8HBEP,  (BBQABDLESS  OF  BACB.)    • 

a.    Animals  under  5  months  old None. 

(.    Animals  from  5  to  18  months  old 33 

e.    Animals  over  18  months  old 64 

d.    Animals  heaviest,  without  regard  to  age None. 

Miscellaneous,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  quality 54 
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The  term  **  combing  wool  *'  has  a  different  signification,  or  rather  has 
reference  to  a  different  quality  of  wool  from  what  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  By  combing  wool  we  understand  a  wool  which  is  very  long  and 
rather  coarse,  as  the  Cotswold  or  Leicester ;  but  in  Germany  the  long 
Merinoes  are  called  combing  wools,  and  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  dress  goods,  whilst  the  **  cloth  "  wool  is  a  finer  and  shorter  wool, 
and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  &c, 
for  gentlemen's  dress  goods. 

It  is  conceded  here  that  the  French  Merino  (Bambouillet  or  Mauchamp) 
does  not  produce  as  fine  and  compact  a  wool  as  the  Kegretti,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  entries  demonstrates  that,  whilst  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  fine-wooled  sheep  on  exhibtlon  were  Bambouillets,  yet  in  the  class  of 
**  prime  '*  fineness,  a  class  embracing  499  entries,  13  Bambouillets,  (ynly 
competed.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  fine-wooled  sheep  on  ex- 
hibition : 

J.  Cloth  wool,  prime  fineness,  Negrettis 486 

BamboaiUets 13 

J99 

Less  than  prime  fineness,  Negrettis 110 

BambooiUets 14 

J^ 

S.  Combing  wool,  prime  fineness,  Negrettis 92 

BambooiUets 231 

323 

Less  than  prime  fineness,  Negrettis 119 

Bambouillets 688 

807 

Showing  that  out  of  1,753  fine-wooled  sheep,  946  were  Bambouillets ; 
and  the  analysis  furthermore  demonstrates  that  where  the  fine  wools 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  the  great  majority,  amounting  to  almost 
75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lot  of  Bambouillets  competed  in  the  lowest  or 
coarsest  class.  Exhibiters  were  at  liberty  to  compete  in  t^  hich  ever  class 
they  saw  proper. 

The  Bambouillets  are  highly  esteemed  here,  and  are  pretty  well  intro- 
duced and  distributed.  Some  of  them  were  splendid  animals^  indeed ;  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Vauflart  Oudln,  of  Gaumont  by  Marie,  department  of 
Aisne,  France,  among  others,  exhibited  three  bucks,  aged  two  and  a  half 
years,  weighing  unshorn,  but  wool  of  one  year's  growth,  respectively, 
110, 112,  120  kilogrammes,  or,  estimating  the  kilo,  at  two  and  a  half 
pounds  English,  275,  280,  and  300  pounds  live  weight.     The  sheep 
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breeders  have  been  exceedingly  carefiil  to  keep  the  blood  pnre,  and 
there  are  many  flocks  which  were  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  have  been 
kept  entirely  pure ;  this,  however,  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  Silesia 
than  elsewhere.  The  Landgrave  of  Schwerin,  a  nobleman  residing  on  his 
estate  at  Amalienhf,  (and  whose  personal  acquaintance  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make,)  exhibited  four  combing  wool  Merinoes  two  years  old^ 
which  were  originally  from  the  stock  flock  atKleisthohe,  and  are  the  pure 
descendants  of  a  stock  established  in  1816,  from  pure  bred  sheep  which 
Napoleon  I.  ordered  from  Spain.  A  yearling  ewe,  marked  49  of  1864, 
had  the  most  compact  white  and  regularly  crimped  fleece  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  inquired  of  the  landgrave  why  he  did  not  compete  in  the  class  of  cloth 
wool  instead  of  the  combing  wools ;  he  replied  that  the  wool  was  a  shade 
too  long  to  compete  successtidly  in  that  class ;  I  hope  he  took  a  premium, 
for  he  really  deserved  one.  The  bucks  were  well  built,  had  splendidly 
formed  and  compact  heads,  and  were  valued  at  (500  (louis  d*ors,  100.)  I 
may  mention  here,  (parenthetically)  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sheep  breeders  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  purchase  sheep  I  should  not 
pay  over  200  thalers  ($150)  for  the  best  buck  on  the  grounds ;  that  there 
were  none  here  or  in  Europe  really  worth  more  than  that.  He  said  of 
course  some  would  ask  2,000  to  3,000  thalers^  but  they  were  purely  fancy 
prices,  and  bucks  equally  as  good  in  every  respect  could  be  purchased  for 
200  thalers.  Another  breeder  remarked  to  me  that  the  Negrettis  were  80 
fMich  improved  that  the  wool  was  entirely  too  fine,  and  that  they  were  now 
doing  ail  they  could  to  introduce  the  Ilambouillets,  not  because  they 
believed  the  Kambouillets  were  better,  not  even  as  good  as  the  Kegrettis, 
but  that  the  cross  between  the  two  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce 
the  right  kind  of  wool.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  Bambouillets 
are  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  Germany. 

There  were  very  few  Electorals  on  exhibition.  The  Electorals,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  here,  are  about  equivalent  to  those  we  have  always  regarded 
as  Saxony  s ;  they  have  a  short  but  very  fine  fleece.  Many  of  the  Negret- 
tis, so  called,  which  were  on  exhibition,  had  more  or  less  of  the  Electoral 
blood  in  them.  No  breeder  here  seems  to  know  much  about  the  Paulars, 
or  Infantados.  A  thorough-bred  Negretti  is  a  singular- looking  animal ; 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  body  free  from  folds ;  wool  down  the  forehead 
and  over  the  face,  wool  down  the  legs  to  the  hoo£  Those  on  exhibition 
were  fine  and  compactly  built  animals. 

In  the  class  of  spinniag  wools  the  Lincolnshire,  Oxford  and  South- 
downs  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  crosses  between  the  Southdowns  and 
Merinoes.  The  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Cotswolds  were  exhibited  in  the 
eiass  of  mutton  sheep  of  the  larger  class.  The  Southdowns  and  Oxford- 
shiredowus,  and  some  of  the  native  races,  were  exhibited  in  the  class  of 
lunaUer  mutton  sheep. 
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There  were  several  of  the  broad-tailed  or  fot-tailed  sheep  on  exhibitioiu 
The  tail  is  about  six  inches  broad,  and  i>erhaps  a  foot  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  inches  thick,  and  resembles  a  cushion  placed  against  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  sheep  rather  than  a  tail  but  the  general  form  of  the 
sheep  is  more  like  that  of  a  deer— long  and  thin  legs,  no  wool  on  them ; 
a  light,  long  body,  a  tolerably  long  neck,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  one 
would  scarcely,  at  first  sight,  recognize  them  as  sheep. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  sheep  on  exhibition  at  Stettin  were  superior  to 
the  same  number  of  sheep  on  exhibition  at  one  of  our  State  Fairs — 
although  we  have  individual  animals  as  good  as  any  I  saw  at  Stettin — but 
the  best  sheep  were  not  there.  I  afterwards  saw  much  better  ones  on 
some  of  the  German  estates.  Sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing  is  more 
reduced  to  a  science,  or  rather  a  trade  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  Germany 
tiian  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  Mecklenburgers  very  evidently  have 
been  paying  more  attention  to  wool  than  to  carcass — the  sheep  fibom  there 
were,  as  a  rule,  much  smaller  sized  than  from  Silesia  and  other  portions 
of  Prussia.  So  far  as  carcass  alone  is  concerned,  the  large  Bambouillets 
were  certainly  entitled  to  a  prize  on  this  feature  alone,  but  they,  certainly 
deserved  none  on  the  fineness  or  quality  of  wool. 

I  met  a  gentleman  on  the  Fair  grounds  who  then  owned  some  of  the 
stock  of  the  sheep  Mr.  George  Campbell,  of  Vermont,  exhibited  in  Ham* 
burg  and  sold  them  there.  This  man  was  from  Mecklenbuig,vand  he  told, 
me  that  he  purchased  them  for  constitution  and  carcass  rather  than  for 
quality  of  wool ;  that  in  Mecklenburg  too  much  attention  had  been  paid; 
to  the  quality  of  wool  only,  and  the  carcass  neglected;  and  he  hoped,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Vermont  sheep,  to  improve  the  carcass,  even  if 
the  wool  did  suffer  in  quality.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  were  some 
equally  well  formed  sheep  here  on  exhibition;  to  which  he  replied,  **  Yes, 
even  better  formed,  but  the  flocks  here  are  nearly  all  blood  relations,  and 
I  thought  it  best  to  infuse  some  fresh  blood  into  my  flock.*'  He  then  told 
me  that  the  Vermont  sheep  at  no  time  were  considered  as  producing  a 
superior  quality  of  wool,  but  that  they  produced  an  excellent  combing  or 
ddaine  wool,  and  that  that  kind  of  wool  was  now  in  greater  demand  thim 
it  formerly  had  been. 

Many  woolen  manufacturers  were  also  present  at  the  exhibition,. and  I 
inquired  of  them  lifine  broadcloths  could  be  made  from  such  wool  as  that 
produced  by  the  sheep  exhibited  by  the  Count  or  Duke*  of  Schwerin  ( which 
I  think  is  about  equal  to  the  Vermont,  but  it  has  less  grease),  or  of  the  gen- 
eral run  oi  Silesians.  I  received  the  same  answer  from  all — "  Ko."  The 
wool  of  the  Schwerin  flock  is  too  long  for  fine  broadcloths,  but  is  well  adapt- 
ed toft  army  goods,  and  ladies'  wear,  especially  delaines.   With  the  greatest 

**  I  am  not  sore  of  liia  title  in  English ;  the  Qerman  title  ia  Qbaf.    Qra&haft  i« 
Cmni^,  and  I  think  Graf  ia  dnmL 
A5 
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care  they  cannot  make  as  fine  a  cloth,  nor  a  cloth  mth  as  good  a  lastre,  as 
jBrom  the  wool  that  Staiger  produces.  I  was  furnished  with  the  names  of 
several  parties  in  Silesia  whose  flocks  produced  as  fine  wool  as  Mr.  Stai- 
ger*s,  but  on  tracing  out  the  pedigrees,  I  found  that  they  all  were  de- 
scended from  the  same  as  Staiger's  flock. 

One  feature  of  the  Fair  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but 
which  was  of  no  interest  to  me  except  in  a  zoological  sense,  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  apparatus  for  artificial  fish  breeding.  The  principle  was 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Dr.  T.  Oarlick,  of  Cleveland,  some  ten  or 
Hfbecn  years  ago.  The  great  lack  of  streams  of  running  water  through- 
out Prussia,  and  the  rigid  laws  relative  to  ^^flshing,*'  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence render  fish  not  only  scarce,  but  very  high  priced ;  therefore,  by 
the  system  of  artificial  breeding  of  fishes,  a  fresh  water  pond  "hovering 
an  acre  will,  in  a  given  series  of  years,  return  a  greater  revenue  than  if 
tilled  in  ordinary  crops. 

Beehives,  somewhat  on  the  Langstroth  principle,  were  on  exhibition, 
but  the  walls  of  the  hive,  instead  of  being  made  of  boards,  were  made 
of  straw,  very  ingeniously  pressed.  These  straw  hives  absorb  the  mois- 
ture created  by  the  bees  much  better  and  more  readily  than  the  wooden 

ones. 

I  saw  many  articles  on  exhibition  manufactured  from  what  is  common- 
ly known  as  artificial  stone.  The  composition  is  soluble  silica  and  Port- 
land cement.  Statuary,  water  troughs,  tomb  stones,  table  tops,  ornamen- 
tal window  caps  and  sills — ^in  short,  almost  everything  that  is  made  of 
marble  or  of  wood  may  be  made  of  this  artificial  stone,  whilst  it  is  more 
durable  than  wood  and  does  not  cost  much  more. 

Steam  plows  from  England  were  on  trial  as  well  as  on  exhibition  here, 
but  failed  on  the  trial,  although  the  trial  field  was  very  level  and  the  soil 
a  good  mellow  loam.  A  steam  omnibus  or  street  wagon  was  successfully 
operated ;  the  operator  could  turn  the  conveyance  either  to  the  right  or 
left  at  wiU,  or  turn  around  on  a  very  small  space  of  ground.  The  drivers 
were  very  broad ;  in  fact  all  the  wheels  were  very  broad  to  prevent  cut- 
ting into  the  soil  or  damaging  the  road.  It  would  pass  over  elevations 
very  readily,  which  I  was  assured  amounted  to  a  grade  exceeding  200  fb. 
per  mile.  1  was  not  much  impressed  with  its  practicability  for  our  west- 
em  continent,  but  admired  it  as  a  piece  of  very  ingenious  mechanism. 

Almost  all  the  agricultural  implements  on  exhibition  were  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  entire  amount  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  did 
not  exceed  the  amount,  and  fell  far  short  of  the  variety,  annually  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Ohio  State  Pair.  The  only  American  machines  which  I 
saw  were  the  ^* omnipresent^^  Sewing  Machines.  I  say  omnipresent,  for 
they  were  in  every  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  I  stopped  in  all 
Oermany. 
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Prom  the  earliest  period  of  autheotic  history  we  find  Germany  engaged 
in  wool  growing,  or  rather  in  rearing  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  during  all  this 
X>eriod,  this  nation  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  produced  the  finest 
fleeces  in  the  world.  But  these  fine  flocks  were  not  only  neglected,  but 
utterly  dispersed  and  destroyed  during  the  thirty  years  war.  Collecting 
together  fragments  of  very  degenerate  herds,  the  Germans  engaged  anew 
in  wool  and  sheep  growing.  During  the  eighteenth  century  many  im- 
portations  were  made  from  Spain  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  wool.  As  importations  have  been  made  into 
the  United  States  from  Spain  and  Germany,  and  especially  from  Saxony 
and  Silesia  in  the  latter  country,  it  may  be  well  to  place  upon  record  such 
facta,  although  disconnected  and  fragmentary,  as  may  relate  to  the  indi- 
vidual races  of  sheep  imported. 

In  1802  a  Mr.  Petri  endeavored  to  obtain  meaaurements  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  races  of  transkwnumies  (or  migratory)  flocks  in  Spain. 
Whatever  descriptions  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  they  are  certainly  as 
vague  and  indefinite  as  any  one  could  desire.  In  1863,  Mr.  A.  Korte,  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  German  Herd  Book, 
published  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  sheep  breeding  and  knowledge  of  wool, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  translations,  viz : 

AiiFiEBO. — ^A  cabana  of  Spanish  sheep,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  races  in  Spain.  In  1765  there  were  61  bucks  and  28  ewes  of 
this  breed  imported  into  Saxony,  and  it  was  of  this  flock  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  all  the  importations  were  made.  What  is  very  singular 
and  remarkable,  neither  Petri  nor  any  other  writer  has  described  the 
characteristics  of  this  race  or  breed. 

Be  JAB. — A  cabana  or  breed  which  Petri  regarded  as  being  as  good  in 
every  respect  as  the  BTegrettL  They  are  described  aa  short-legged  and 
heavy-bodied.  Twenty-two  bucks  and  thirty  ewes  were  taken  to  Saxony 
in  1765. 

CuENTA. — ^Pive  bucks  and  twenty  ewes  from  this  cabana  were  imported 
into  Saxony  with  the  second  importation  in  1779.  There  are  many  con- 
flicting accounts  of  them  in  existence. 

Electoral. — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Saxony  took  high 
grounds  for  the  production  of  fine  wools,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  im- 
portations made  from  Spain.  These  wools  from  Saxony  were  known  in  the 
markets  as  Electoral,  that  is,  from  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  And  the 
Saxons  themselves  made  it  their  chief  object  to  produce  fine  wools,  re- 
gardless of  race,  tribe,  or  origin  of  sheep.  Hence  all  the  fine  wools  were, 
even  in  Saxony,  called  Electoral.  With  this  prejudice  or  partiality  in 
favor  of  fine  wools,  there  necessarily  was  a  blending  of  tribes,  races,  or 
breeds,  to  produce  a  fine  wool,  and  the  miscellaneous  breeding  of  races 
in  order  to  attain  the  desired  object,  in  course  of  time  produced  a  fixed 
l^ype  of  sheep  known  as  the  Electoral  sheep,  which  afterwards  became 
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widely  spread  throughout  the  Oennan  States.  This  Electoral  sheep  pos- 
siBSsed  the  following  characteri8tics«  viz :  Body  small,  tender,  and  with 
fine  bones;  head  small,  long,  pointed  and  lean;  long  neck,  with  strong 
bones ;  the  back  sharp,  and  a  sharp  descent  firom  the  hips ;  the  barrel,  or 
body,  slightly  cask  shape;  the  face  covered  with  soft,  short  hairs;  the 
eyes  and  nose  perfectly  bald ;  ears  very  thin,  long,  and  semi-transparent; 
the  legs  slender*  seldom  any  wool  on  them ;  as  a  rule,  the  legs  were  cot- 
ered  with  hair ;  belly  with  very  short  wool,  or  bare.  The  lambs,  when 
dropped,  were  hairless,  but  often  were  dropped  with  incipient  locks  of 
fine  wool,  and  have  a  delicate,  thin,  and  therefore  a  fine,  pinkish  trans- 
parent skin,  free  from  folds  or  wrinkles.  The  wool  fibre  is  very  elastic, 
firm,  tender,  but  soon  becomes  weak ;  is  elastic  in  curling  and  shrinking. 
The  yelk  is  very  easily  rendered  fluid,  and  is  not  tallow-like  or  buttery, 
and  the  wool  is  easily  cleansed.  This  wool  has  always  been  highly  priced 
by  manufacturers,  but  has  not  been  so  remunerative  as  some  others  to 
the  wool  growers,  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  fleece. 

EsoiTBiAL — ^Xbbena  Esoubial. — The  name  of  a  cabana  or  herd  of 
the  Leonese  Transhumantes,  in  Spain,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
best  flock  in  Spain.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  Spanish  herds,  definite 
information  or  descriptions  of  this  herd  are  not  to  be  found.  Petri  de- 
scribes them  as  being  long-legged.  Thser,  in  1825,  had  samples  of  the 
wool  sent  to  him  from  Denmark,  where  they  had  been  imported  from 
'Spain  in  17dd,  and  bred  pure  until  that  time ;  and  he  says  that  the  Pau- 
lars  iMXKluced  a  finer  wool  than  the  Escurials.  At  the  international  exhi- 
bition at  Paris,  in  1855,  it  was  decided  that  the  finest  woolen  goods  were 
from  Spain,  and  especially  from  the  Escurial  wooL  All  the  German 
States  that  made  importations  from  Spain,  imported  more  or  less  Escu- 
rials. At  the  Wool  Oonvention  in  Leipzig,  in  1823,  Thser  suggested  that 
tiie  Saxon  improved  Merino  be  called  EscuriaL  But  the  Convention 
would  not  adopt  the  suggestion.  That  class  of  sheep  producing  the  finest 
wool,  say  IJ  inches  long,  having  the  greatest  density  of  fleece,  and  great- 
est perfection  of  form,  is  known  at  present  in  Germany  as  Escurial,  re- 
gardless of  any  trace  of  Spanish-Escurial  blood  being  in  the  herd  or 
not. 

GuADBLOXTPE. — ^A  Spanish  race  of  powerftd  corporeal  build,  and  largely 
imported  into  Denmark  and  France,  and  from  the  latter  country  into  the 
royal  Prussian  stock-flock  at  Frankenfelde. 

INFANTADO.— A  Spanish  transhumanta  cabana.  Petri  describes  them 
as  remarkably  powerftiUy  built,  producing  a  highly  arched  (well  and 
roundly  crimped)  wool,  with  a  taUowy  yelk, — the  staple  rather  long,  but 
not  so  dense  as  others.  Sheep  of  this  herd  were  imported  into  Denmark, 
Bavaria  and  Austria  in  1789  to  1802. 

lBAia)0,  OB  YBAia>A.— Are  described  by  Petri  as  having  strong  and 
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deep  bodies,  with  short  legs.    In  1779  fifty-one  bncks  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  ewes  were  imported  into  Saxony  to  Stolpen. 

Itubbibde. — Are  described  by  Petri  as  being  very  similar  to  the  Tran- 
das.    A  stock  of  bucks  and  ewes  were  imported  into  Saxony,  at  Lohmen, 

Leonese. — The  finest  flocks  in  Spain  were  reported  to  be  those  of 
Leon.  They  came  from  La  Mancha,  out  of  Estramadura,  passed  over 
the  mountains  of  Segovia,  and  in  the  plains  of  Leon  became  estantes  or 
stationary  herds. 

Mebinos. — All  the  fine  wooled  sheep  which  were  imported  into  the 
German  States  from  Spain  were  called  Merinos.  The  chief  characteris- 
tics are  a  peculiar  fineness  of  fleece,  the  wool  well  and  finely  crimped,  and 
containing  a  large  amount  of  yelk.  The  animals  were  of  medium  size; 
ibe  bucks  a  peculiarly  formed  nose,  and  wrinkled  spiral  horns.  In  Spain 
Merinos  are  divided  into  two  classes,  as  Sorians  and  Leonese. 

HoNOETS. — Sheep  from  the  herd  of  Marshal  Moncey,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  cross  between  the  Paulars  and  the  Negrettis. 
In  1815  they  were  introduced  into  the  royal  fiocks  of  Prussia.  These 
sheep  were  characterized  as  producing  a  long,  lank,  poorly  crimped,  silk- 
en-lustrous wool,  and  have  been  used  as  a  basis  of  card- wool  sheep. 

I^EGBETTi  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Spanish  flocks  of 
the  transhumata  cabanas.  Petri  describes  them  as  being  low  in  body, 
and  less  stoutly  built  than  the  Infantado,  Gaudaloupe,  &c  But  the  blood 
of  this  herd  is  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  all  the 
well  bred  herds  of  fine  wooled  sheep  in  Europe.  France  introduced  them 
at  Eambouillet  in  1785,  at  Malmalson  in  1806,  and  afterward  on  the 
estates  of  Marshals  Moncey,  Murat,  &c.  Denmark,  in  1798,  introduced 
them  at  Esserom ;  in  1765  Saxony  imported  four  bucks  and  fifteen  ewes 
for  the  estate  at  Lohmen ;  seventeen  bucks  were  taken  to  Stolpen  in  1779, 
and  in  1802  many  were  imported  into  Austria.  At  the  time  when  the 
Merino  or  fine-wooled  sheep  began  to  receive  attention  in  Saxony,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  believed  in  the  adjoining  Austrian 
provinces  that  sheep  having  small  bodies,  black  '*tops'^  of  wool,  and 
fully  wrinkled,  were  the  most  desirable  kind  of  sheep ;  and  this  impres- 
sion became  so  general,  that  manufacturers  and  wool  merchants  required 
DO  more  than  to  see  that  the  sheep  possessed  these  characteristics,  when 
they  made  purchases  of  wooL  Whilst  in  Saxony,  the  object  sought  by 
wool  growers  was  to  produce  a  fine  staple,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  en- 
deavor, the  Electoral  form  became  a  fixed  type  for  Saxony;  at  the  same 
time  the  Austrian  breeders  directed  their  energies  to  produce  a  black- 
tipped,  wrinkled,  small  sheep,  or  the  true  Kegretti  type.  The  improved 
Kegretti  is  now  characterized  by  a  powerftil,  broad  body,  strong  skeleton 
and  large  extremities.    The  thick  and  coarse  skin  manifests  a  great  dis- 
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position  to  become  folded  or  wrinkled;  the  wool  is  seldom  *^high^^  fine, 
but  is  harsher,  less  elastic  or  yielding ;  the  crimps  beautifolly  circular ; 
the  staple  ranging  from  two  to  three  inches ;  the  yelk  thick  and  adhesive. 
The  lambs  when  yeaned  are  hairy.  The  modern  If  egretti  is  characterized 
by  great  weight  of  fleece,  massive  and  compactly  built  body,  a  much  less 
adhesive,  but  at  the  same  time  lighter  yelk,  and  the  staple  is  at  least  two 
inches  long.  A  few  of  the  !N'egretti  flocks  produce  super  or  extra  fine 
wool,  but  the  great  majority  yield  ^ne  wool  only. 

Paulab. — ^Petri  describes  this  breed  of  the  Transhumantes  as  having 
powerfully  built  bodies,  and  judging  from  samples  of  wool  sent  to  Thaer 
in  1825  from  Esserom  in  Denmark,  the  wool  may  be  classed  as  ^^  high '' 
fine.  A  stock  from  this  flock  was  sent  to  Eambouillet  in  1785,  in  1809  to 
the  flock  of  Marshal  Moucey,  1798  to  Esserom  in  Denmark,  and  the  Aus- 
trian estates  of  Holitsch  and  Mannersdorf. 

Pebai.es. — ^Were  powerfully  built ;  otherwise  similar  to  the  Infantados. 

Villa  Patebna.— This  is  undoubtedly  a  flock  of  the  Estantes.  In  1779 
twenty-one  bucks  were  imported  into  Saxony." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  such  a  careful  plodding  people  as  the 
Germans  are,  who  preserved  even  the  ear  marks  and  brands  on  the  horns 
of  the  bucks  which  were  imported  from  Spain,  did  not  preserve  a  more 
definite  descriptiou  of  the  animals  themselves.  The  names  of  Negretti 
Infantado,  Escurial,  &c.,  are  still  used  on  the  continent,  although  less 
weight  is  placed  on  the  distinctive  appellations  to  signify  different  varie- 
ties. The  name  N"egretti  especially  is  greatly  misused,  and  applied  to  sheep 
of  so  different  type,  character  and  even  origin,  that  I  feel  obliged  to  give 
a  historical  sketch  of  merino  breeding  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  neither  the  name  Fegretti  nor  any  other  mentioned  above  is  of 
particular  significance. 

In  1846  there  was  a  wool-growers'  convention  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  at 
which  a  classification  of  sheep  and  wool  wa«  adopted,  and  at  which  sheep 
received  the  Spanish  tribal  names  that  perhaps  did  not  have  a  single  drop 
of  that  tribe  of  sheep  in  their  veins. 

The  so-called  N"egretti  breed,  being  quite  a  new  one,  originating  in  Ger- 
many, and  formed  from  quite  diverse  and  partly  very  coarse  elements, 
succeeded  only  a  few  years  ago  in  producing  middling  fleeces,  after  hav- 
ing been  crossed  with  fine  Silesian  rams.  On  the  other  hand,  that  old 
and  very  valuable  Austrian  N"egretti  stock,  far-famed  for  its  strong  and 
stoutly  constructed  bodies,  can  rarely  be  found  on  the  continent — not 
even  in  Austria — it  having  become  extinct,  owing  to  the  different  princi- 
ples of  sheep  breeding  introduced  in  recent  times.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
sheep  on  the  continent  which  may  properly  be  called  thoroughbred  or 
pure-blood  Negrettis,  and  a  very  few  with  what  an  Ohio  breeder  would 
call  large  carcasses  with  abundance  of  fine  wool.    I  shall  proceed  to  show 
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from  what  I  learned  in  Germany  of  what  little  value  those  Negretti,  In- 
&ntado,  Escnrial,  Panlar,  &c.,  breeds  were  when  first  imported  from 
Spain  into  Germany,  and  what  has  become  of  them  in  modem  times. 

As  merino  wo*l  was  greatly  mannfactored  and  highly  prized  by  En- 
glish and  Dutch  manufacturers,  the  Spanish  Government  prevented  the 
exportation  of  sheep  by  heavy  penalties.  This  is  the  reason  why  no  other 
country  succeeded  for  a  long  time  in  getting  even  a  small  stock  fit  for 
breeding  purposes. 

All  Spanish  sheep  were  dinded  into  two  different  groups — Ist,  sheep 
of  Leona ;  2d,  sheep  of  Lona.  The  first  had  a  short,  close,  fine  and  reg- 
ularly waved  (cloth)  wool ;  they  were  always  careftdly  bred,  in  and-in, 
and  doubtless  were  the  most  valuable  and  finest  stock  in  Spain.  Their 
lambs  were  hairy  and  the  weakest  of  them  killed  immediately  after  birth. 
Lona  merinos  had  long,  coarser,  less  waved  and  consequently  less  valua- 
ble wool ;  and  although  their  lambs  had  regular  wool  staples,  without 
hairs,  they  must,  doubtless,  be  considered  as  improved  mongrels  and  were 
always  crossed  with  Leona  rams. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  comprised  the  flourishing  period  of  merino  breeding  and  wool 
production  in  Spain.  Laborte  reports  that  in  1797  the  number  of  sheep 
was  eight  millions  in  Cabanas  estantes  aCiid  &ye  millions  in  Cabanas 
transhumantes,  while  in  the  year  1827  there  was  only  half  the  number  of 
sheep  in  Spain,  whose  wool  was  valued  at  one-third  of  the  wool  produced 
at  the  same  time  in  Germany.  A  proof  of  how  greatly  wool  production 
decreased  till  the  year  1848  is,  that  there  were  imported  in  England  only 
106,638  lbs.  Spanish  wool. 

Having  given  a  short  historical  notice  of  the  origin  of  Spanish  meri- 
nos, let  us  turn  to  the  development  of  the  merino  breed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  begin  with  England.  The  first  importation  of  merinos  into  Eng- 
land was  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  1461-83.  Lord  Sommerville  and  the 
king  himself,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  merino  breeding,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  improving  the  imported  sheep,  for  the  English  climate  and  food 
do  not  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the  production  of  fine  wool.  Many  wri- 
ters are  of  opinion  that  the  modern  Southdown  and  Leicester  breeds  owe 
the  abundance  and  value  of  their  wool  to  those  few  drops  of  merino  blood 
remaining  in  them  for  so  many  years.  France  received  its  first  merinos 
under  the  Government  of  Louis  XIV.  (1669),  but  to  no  extent  of  import- 
ance until,  in  the  year  1752,  the  French*Ministers  Ohoisseul  and  Fruduine 
favored  the  production  of  wool  by  importing  great  numbers  of  Spanish 
merinos  (from  where  is  unknown.)  Daubenton,  the  first  French  writer 
on  sheep  (Instructions  pour  les  hergers  etpour  les proprietaires  des  troupeaux^ 
Paris^  1820^,  who  himself  purchased  and  imported  Spanish  merinos,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  old  and  celebrated  establishment  at  ]^az.  Louis 
XYL  received  as  a  present  334  ewes  and  42  rams  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
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selected  from  the  CavaDas,  Negretti«  Escnrial  and  Paular.  The  only 
thing  we  know  about  these  sheep  is  that  the  wool  of  all  the  animals  was 
very  equal ;  but  it  seems  that  those  N"egretti,  Escurial  and  Paular  sheep 
had  small  carcasses,  for  the  chief  principle  of  breeding  in  the  Imperial  es- 
tablishment at  Itambouillet,  where  those  sheep  were  carried  to,  was  to 
get  better  carcasses,  while  the  wool  might  have  been  considered  to  be 
fine  enough.  We  read  that  many  years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  breeding,  and  of  those  animals  being  abundantly  fed,  Bam- 
bouillet  rams  were  considered  to  be  the  largest  ot  any  sheep,  and  the 
Eling  was  pleased  to  select  the  two  largest  of  them  to  draw  the  carriage 
of  the  Dauphin.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  said  that  the  wool,  being  former- 
ly of  a  fine  cloth  description,  has  become  a  long  and  less  fine  combing 
one.  About  the  same  principle  as  to  breeding  for  abundant  combing 
fleeces  was  followed  by  all  French  traders,  and  a  very  good  combing  wool 
was  produced  in  Franee,  such  as  the  soft  and  silk-like  Mauchamp,  Ge- 
rolles,  &c.  The  number  of  sheep  increased  greatly,  for  in  the  year  1850, 
there  were  about  33,151,400  merinos  fmost  likely  not  quite  pure  blood)  in 
France,  and  produced  about  80,000,000  lbs.  of  wool.  N"otwithstanding, 
France  does  not  pay  any  further  great  attention  to  sheep,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  animals  of  a  particular  value  for  breeding  purposes ;  but  we 
owe  to  the  intelligence  of  French  breeders  the  first  valuable  scientific  in- 
vestigation into  wool  and  merino  breeding,  such  as  Matthieu  de  Dom- 
basle,  FemauoB,  Tessier,  Poloneau,  &c.,  but  especially  to  Perault  de  Fo- 
temps,  who  published  in  the  year  1824  his  N^ouvequ  traite  swr  la  laine  et 
$ur  Us  moutons^  Paris^  1824 — a  most  interesting  and  instructive  treatise, 
in  which  he  gives  very  valuable  rules  for  producing  fine  wool,  with  quite 
a  correct  statement  of  the  physiological  relation  between  wool  and  skin, 
which  have  been  most  successfully  followed  by  modern  sheep  breeders  on 
the  continent. 

German  sheep  breeding  was  in  rather  an  inferior  position  till  the  year 
1748,  although  Frederick  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  tried  to  improve 
native  German  sheep  (Deutshe  geest  shaf)  by  crossing  with  imported 
Turkish  ftnd  Danish  rams.  Every  farmer  was  obliged  by  law  to  breed 
sheep  under  a  penalty  of  1,000  ducats.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  sell  wool 
to  a  foreign  country  while  the  Government  kept  a  wool  monopoly ;  nor 
was  anybody  allowed  to  sell  sheep  before  shearing.  Before  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  Silesian  wool  was  considered  the  finest  in  Germany,  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  understandthg  the  great  value  of  merino  sheep  for 
wool  production,  purchased,  in  the  year  1748,  63  Spanish  rams,  which, 
however,  without  being  of  any  use,  died  of  foot-rot  and  scab.  Saxony 
afterwards  (1765)  imported  a  lot  of  128  ewes  and  92  rams,  selected  from  the 
«avanas — ^Alfaro,  Bijar,  Accolia,  Negretti^  Iturbieta  and  Xerena  Escu- 
rial ;  and  in  the  year  1770  again  176  ewes  and  04  rams  from  Yranda, 
Ouenta,  Villa  Paterna  and  IfegrettL    The  offspring  of  these  flocks  were 
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sold  at  very  low  prices ;  coDseqnently  they  soon  spread  over  all  Saxony, 
and  in  a  short  time  increased  greatly.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Saxon  wool,  which  was  generally  called  Electoral  (derived  from  the 
Electorate  Saxony),  gained  the  particular  attention  of  English  and  Dutch 
manufacturers.  In  the  year  1765,  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria, 
imported  a  great  number  of  Spanish  sheep,  and  founded  the  Imperial  es- 
tablishment at  Mannersdorf  and  Holitzsch.  We  have  no  sure  informa- 
tion from  what  Spanish  cavanas  these  sheep  were  taken,  but  one  of  the 
most  credible  authors  on  these  subjects,  Eudolph  Andre  (1816),  says:  "I 
caii  prove  that  Austria  got  quite  as  fine  a  flock  from  Spain  as  Saxony. 
Wool  samples,  cut  from  Austrian  sheep,  perfectly  resemble  those  cut  from 
Saxon  sheep."  A  short  time  afterwards,  pure  bred  merinos  were  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  Germany,  partly  imported  from  Spain  and 
partly  purchased  from  Austria  and  Saxony.  The  first  stage  of  German 
merino  breeding  was,  of  course,  a  very  empirical  and  experimental  pro- 
ceeding ;  sheep  farmers  had  neither  proper  knowledge  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  a  fine  combing  or  cloth  wool  nor  any  idea  about  the  right 
principles  of  breeding.  The  first  results  were,  therefore,  not  very  gratify- 
ing. Veterinary  science  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  a  great  many  valua- 
ble animals  died  from  foot-rot  and  scab.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  high 
prices  for  fine  wool  still  animated  merino  breeders  to  continue,  and  while 
people  in  Saxony  paid  great  attention  to  producing  fine  wool — i.  a.,  wool 
the  fibres  of  which  were  of  small  diameter,  neglecting  other  valuable 
qualities,  Austrian  breeders,  on  the  contrary,  strove  exclusively  to  im- 
prove the  carcasses  of  their  sheep.  The  result  was  that  by  1802  Austrian 
and  Saxon  sheep,  originating  from  the  same  cavanas  in  Spain,  differed 
80  evidently  that  the  Austrian  breed  was  generally  called  stout- wooled 
Infantado,  while  Saxon  sheep  were  under  the  name  of  fine- wooled  Blec- 
torals.  Both  Infantado  and  Electorals  are,  therefore,  names  invented  in 
Germany  to  signify  those  very  different  races. 

The  principle  of  breeding  a  fine  wool,  no  care  being  taken  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  body  at  the  same  time,  caused  a  general  tenderness 
and  delicacy  in  Saxon  sheep ;  while  Austrian  sheep  became  coarse  and 
equal.  Infantado  and  Electoral  breeders  began  to  feel  the  great  want  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  wool  which  render  it  valuable 
in  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  breeder.  In  1825,  Albert 
Thaer,  therefore,  called  a  meeting  of  wool  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
farmers,  at  Leipzig,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  sifting  those  very 
confhsed  opinions  on  these  matters.  The  result  of  that  meeting,  and  sub- 
sequently several  very  instructing  exhibitions  at  Brunn,  Vienna,  &c.,  of 
fleeces,  was  the  settling  of  terms  to  be  used  regarding  the  fleece,  and 
equally  adopted  by  both  manufacturers  and  breeders.  The  names  Infan- 
tado, Negretti,  Escurial,  and  Electoral,  were  agreed  to  be  used  as  follows : 
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Infantado  to  signify  large,  deep-chested  sheep,  with  long  wool,  (combing,) 
staples  open ;  Negretti,  sheep  of  the  same  exterior,  with  short  wool  closed 
staples,  and  large  wrinkles ;  Escarial,  for  fine-wooled,  close-stapled  sheep, 
with  line  flexible  wrinkles,  and  stout  bodies ;  finally,  the  name  Electoral 
was  to  be  nsed  for  those  fine  small  sheep,  bred  exclusively  for  producing 
as  fine  a  wool  as  possible.  Although  the  nomenclature  agreed  upon  could 
not  strictly  be  followed,  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  instruction,  and  an  agreement  on  matters  which  had  been 
doubtful  until  that  time,  and  consequently  the  basis  of  a  great  progress 
in  producing  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  heavy  fleeces.  Since  that 
time  people  understood  that  the  chief  principle  of  breeding  is,  the  select- 
ing and  matching  of  animals  which,  in  our  idea,  approach  nearest  perfec- 
tion. The  terms  "pure  blood"  and  "inheritance,"  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  correctly  settled.  By  comparing  certain  observations  and 
facts  during  their  experience  in  merino  breeding,  farmers  became  con- 
vinced that  the  pure  blood,  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  is  of  very 
little  practical  use,  if  not  always  prevented  from  varying  by  a  careful 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  races  are  of  no  use  unless  they  present  a 
desirable  material  for  new  amalgamations  by  slight  variations.  "In 
Saxony,"  says  Charles  Darwin,  "the  importance  of  that  principle  of 
selection  in  regard  to  merino  sheep  is  so  fully  recognized  that  men  follow 
it  as  a  trade ;  the  sheep  are  placed  on  a  table  and  are  studied  like  a  con- 
noisseur," &c.  Sheep  breeders  understood  that  sheep  breeding  was  too 
valuable  and  particular  a  business  to  be  successfully  done  without  being 
thoroughly  and  carefully  studied,  and  that  wool  sorters,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  body  and  zoological  principles  of  inheritance  and 
variation,  could  only  make  a  pretence  of  discharging  their  duties.  Bu- 
dolph  Wagner,  therefore,  published  his  new  method  of  breeding  in  groups 
(gruppenzuchtung^)  following  a  system  of  classification  concerning  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  cloth  wool  only.  Afterwards,  the  brothers  Frederick 
and  Edward  Kaunitz  followed  another  system  more  generally  applicable, 
tending  more  to  improve  the  size  of  body  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Germany  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  honesty 
and  cleverness  of  these  two  masters  in  sheep-breeding,  as  well  as  to  their 
disciples,  under  whose  skilful  hands  German  merinos  underwent  such  an 
important  change. 

Let  us  now  look  back  a  few  years  to  find  the  first  origin  of  that  Austri- 
an Negretti  breed,  which  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  nearly  all 
important  sheep-breeding  in  that  time.  The  Baron  Yon  Geisslem,  a  gen- 
tleman much  interested  in  sheep-breeding,  beginning  with  a  stock  of  two 
rams  and  sixteen  ewes,  which  he  received  as  a  present  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  afterwards  purchasing  a  few  hundred  sheep  more  from 
the  same  stock  at  Mannersdorf,  founded  his  flock  at  Hoschlitz,  in  Bohe- 
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mia,  and,  by  the  principle  of  producing  abundance  of  middling  fine  wool 
on  large  carcasses,  he  bred  quite  a  different  race  of  sheep  from  Austrian 
Infantados  and  Saxon  Electorals,  being  neither  an  Austrian  framed  breed 
nor  a  Saxon  fine-wool  breed,  but  being  a  medium,  between  both.  He 
did  not  gain  the  attention  of  sheep-breeders  until  his  stock  was  quite 
uniform  in  the  qualities  of  wool,  and  perfectly  constant  in  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  qualities,  both  in  fleeces  and  frames.  Baron  Von  Geis- 
slern  ealled  his  flock,  in  consequence  of  its  character  being  so  very  differ- 
ent from  Austrian  and  Saxon  breeds,  and  according  to  tho  name  settled 
for  sheep  of  a  similar  style  at  Leipzig,  N"egretti,  although  his  flock  had 
not  in  the  least  originated  from  the  cavana  of  the  Conde  FegrettL 
This  is  the  real  origin  of  those  celebrated  Austrian  ^"egrettis,  a  name 
given  to  a  new  German  breed,  which  was  originally  composed  from  many 
different  Spanish  cavanas. 

While  the  Baron  Von  Geisslem  succeeded  in  breeding  his  flock  in  com- 
plete uniformity,  the  disease  known  as  vertigo  began  to  render  Saxon  and 
Silesian  rams  perfectly  unfit  for  breeding  purposes ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brothers  Kaunitz  appreciated  the  want  of  stout,  deep-chested,  short- 
legged  rams,  with  heavier,  but  in  the  meantime  valuable  fleeces  of  cloth 
wool,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  improving  poor  constitutions  and  light 
fleeces,  but  more  to  freshen  the  blood  of  those  delicate  and  sickly  Elec- 
torals. Having  seen  the  great  value  of  that  Hoschlitz  Negretti  blood, 
and  being  particularly  acquainted  with  the  Barents  principle,  Frederick 
and  Edward  Eaunitz,  founded  a  few  establishments  in  Mecklenburg  and 
Pomerania,  from  ewes  and  rams  purchased  in  Hoschlitz.  These  establish- 
ments were  for  a  long  time  as  valuable  as  the  orignal  one  at  Hoschlitz,  but 
of  late,  from  being  neglected,  the  system  of  breeding  was  greatly  varied. 
The  flocks  were  afterwards  crossed  with  some  Silesian  rams,  and  are  now 
very  far  from  being  as  valuable  as  many  years  ago.  Austrian,  Mecklen- 
,  burg,  and  Pomeranian  Negrettis  became,  therefore,  most  valuable  and 
greatly  desirable  breeds,  by  the  use  of  which  the  brothers  Kaunitz  and 
their  pupils  succeeded  in  producing  a  greater  abundance  and  a  more  valu- 
able fleece  than  ever  the  Hoschlitz  sheep  originally  possessed.  They 
improved  the  form  of  the  sheep,  strengthened  the  constitution  by  a  very 
rational  system  of  matching,  and  in  this  way  checked  the  ravages  of  the 
disease.  Silesian  and  Saxon  wool  still  remained  the  finest  in  the  English 
market,  and  those  N"egrettified  Electorals  became  a  very  paying  breed, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  We  may  instance  Kuchelna 
(Prince  Lychnowsky),  Chrzelitz  (Heller),  in  Silesia;  Thai,  near  Oshasz, 
(Gadegast),  Leutewitz  Lothain  (A.  H.  Staiger),  in  Saxony,  and  Moeglin 
(A.  P.  Thaer),  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  While  that  action  and  successful 
struggle  for  the  "  golden  fleece,"  both  literally  and  practically,  took  place 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Austria,  as  well  as  Meek- 
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lenbnrg  and  Pomerania,  have  almost  entirely  lost  all  claims  to  it,  by 
endeavoring  id  improve  the  quality  of  the  fleeces,  and  reduce  the  stout- 
ness and  size  of  the  frame.  Austrian  sheep  now  suffer  from  the  same 
delicacy  of  body,  producing  fine  fleeces,  as  Saxony  and  Silesia  many 
years  before,  and  one  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Austrian  and  Meck- 
lenburg Fegrettis  of  the  present  time  are  a  pure-bred  offspring  of  that 
old  short-legged,  deep-chested,  long-framed  Austrian  Infantado. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  all  German  breeds  have  origin- 
ated from  quite  equal  Spanish  sheep,  although  taken  from  different  cava- 
nas,  but  that  after  having  been  imported  into  Germany  they  varied  so 
greatly  that  an  offspring  so  opposite  as  Infantado  and  Electoral  was  pro- 
duced. The  perfect  insignificance  of  Spanish  names  for  German  breeds, 
and  the  entirely  German  origin  of  these  so-called  pure  N"egretti  breeds  as 
an  offispring  of  Hoschlitz,  which  must  really  be  considered  a  variety  pro- 
duced by  intentional  selection  from  a  stock  already  greatly  varied,  must 
be  apparent  to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  pure-bred  Hosch- 
litz Negretti  sheep  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  and  if  the  owners  of 
them  had  continued  to  breed  with  the  same  care  and  intelligence  as  their 
master,  the  Baron  Von  Geisslem,  those  breeds  would,  doubtless,  now  still 
be  bright  stars  among  German  sheep-breeders,  which  they  certainly  are 
not  any  more.  N"egretti  breeders  failed  to  follow  perseveringly  their 
original  principle  of  producing  fine  and  heavy  fleeces,  and  Kegretti  breed- 
ing became  indeed  a  mere  sale  business  of  those  sheep  of  reputation,  the 
Negrettis  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  whose  climate  and  food  have  very 
little  tendency  for  producing  heavy  fleeces  of  a  fine  and  valuable  wool  for 
the  higher  manufacturing  purposes,  had,  through  the  two  Kaunitz's,  earned 
a  reputation,  and  a  great  many  Mecklenburgian  and  Pomeranian  farmers, 
wishing  to  make  use  of  the  reputation,  published,  in  competition  with  the 
flocks  of  Hoschlitz,  their  sale  of  pure  blood,  thoroughbred,  or  origina 
Negretti  lambs  and  ewes.  It  is  rather  astonishing  how  many  of  those  ^*pure 
blood,  thoroughbred,  or  even  original  Spanish  Negrettis,"  as  their  owners 
please  to  call  them,  were  rising  at  once  like  mushrooms,  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  never  evinced  any  sign  of  interest  for  high  merino 
breeding.  Mecklenburg  never  imported  pure  Spani&h  blood,  but  by  cross- 
ing their  native  German  sheep  with  Bambouillets  and  Austrian  Infanta- 
dos,  &c.,  had  produced  a  merino-like,  large  framed,  combing  wool  mongrel 
(Boldsbuck),  an  animal,  so  far  as  blood  is  concerned,  composed  of  most 
heterogeneous  elements,  chiselled  to  a  fashionable  extent  by  a  few  drops 
of  pure  Negretti  blood,  baptised  with  a  proper  business  name,  which  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  for  a  time  to  partake  of  the  lucky  profits  of  the  Negretti 
sales.  Many  farmers  believed  still  that  those  so-called  original  Negrettis 
were  indeed  a  pure-bred  offspring  from  the  celebrated  cavana  of  the 
Gonde  NegrettL    The  inferior  utility  of  those  breeds,  however,  was,  of 
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course*  soon  recognized  by  the  great  coarseness  and  inequality  of  wool  in 
the  offspring,  and  the  very  inferior  stapling  of  the  fleeces  threatened  to 
reduce  the  breed  to  the  low  standard  of  the  Infantado  breed.  The  well- 
fbnnded  complaints  of  the  wool  merchants  and  manufiEu^turers,  and  other 
competent  authorities,  did  not  &il  to  animate  the  Negretti  breeders  to 
cross  again,  and  of  course  with  fine  Silesian  rams.  They  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  improving  the  fleeces,  but,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  spoiled  the 
frame.  Notwithstanding  they  attended  well  to  their  business,  and,  for 
showing  large  carcasses  with  those,  now  obtained  finer  fleeces,  Negretti 
breeders  began  a  system  of  fattening  with  the  most  powerful  food,  such 
as  peas,  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  even  rice  meal.  The  benefit  of  the  busi- 
ness, of  course,  was  a  double  one ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  small  roof-like 
shoulders  became  rounder,  and  the  fleeces,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
heavier  through  the  extreme  abundance  of  grease. 

This  is  a  true  and  impartial  sketch  of  those  modem  Negretti  breeds, 
80  fkr  as  I  could  learn  from  the  best  sheep-breeders,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  at  the  Fair  at  Stettin,  and  from  Mr.  Newhouse's  letter.  The  best 
qualities,  both  of  fleece  and  frame,  will  never  be  transferred  to  the  ofT- 
spring,  if  produced  in  the  parent  only  by  pampering  with  powerful  food. 
The  only  one  establishment  where  a  rational  system  of  breeding  sheep, 
reared  with  moderate  food,  and  pays  by  its  wool  and  carcass  has  been 
followed  for  years,  and  which,  by  all  intelligent  sheep-breeders,  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best^  is  Mr.  H.  A.  8taiger*s  flook^  in  Saxony. 
Hr.  Staiger's  flock  was  for  some  years  the  finest  on  the  continent,  follow- 
ing, of  course,  the  principle  which  at  that  time  paid  best.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Staiger  succeeded  in  improving  the  frames  of  his  sheep  by  the  principle 
of  the  Southdown  breed,  and  united  the  same  with  Perault  de  Jolewps' 
principle — namely,  to  breed  a  fine  wool  on  a  thin  skin.  These  two  princi- 
ples may  well  be  united,  because  a  thin  skin  is  as  necessary  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  stout,  large  body,  as  for  the  production  of  a  fine  wool.  By 
following  this  principle,  the  breeder  is  enabled  to  obtain  close  and  abund- 
ant fieeces  by  breeding  a  closely  organized  skin,  and  by  rendering  the 
same  equally  on  every  part  of  the  body,  he  produced  an  equal,  fine,  and 
regularly  stapled  wool  all  over  the  body.  After  having  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  having  seen  some  of  the  most  celebrated  merino  breeding  establish- 
ments on  the  continent,  I  feel  obliged  to  say  that  Mr.  Staiger's  flock  is  not 
only  the  best  on  the  continent,  but  still  the  most  valuable  for  breeding 
purposes.  That  breed  has  a  most  extraordinary  faculty  of  transmitting 
its  qualities  to  the  offspring  in  a  degree  quite  superior  to  any  other  meri- 
no breed. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  breeders  would  follow  a 
reasonable  and  useful  proceeding  they  will  in  a  short  time  produce  far 
better  sheep  than  those  on  the  continent,  because  experiments  already 
made  go  to  prove  that  the  food  and  climate  of  the  United  States  are  &r 
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preferable  for  merino  breeding ;  notwithstanding,  they  may  still  require 
« imported  material  as  long  as  there  is  not  produced  a  certain  uniformity 
in  wool  and  frame,  united  with  a  reliable  hereditary  transmission  of  quali- 
ties, which  can  be  obtained  only  by  coDtinuing  the  same  principle  for 
years.  Until  such  a  state  is  universal,  breeders  will  always  have  far  more 
beaefit  from  importing  good  stocks  than  from  amalgamating  inferior 
materials.  The  way  of  producing  more  desirable  forms  by  amalgamation 
is  by  a  skillful  selection,  but  being  certainly  the  slowest,  it  is  consequent- 
ly the  dearest  method,  through  the  great  loss  of  time.  Sheep  breeders 
must  endeavor  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  those  qualities  which 
render  the  wool  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Exhibitions  of 
clean  washed  fleeces,  as  well  as  in  grease,  such  as  that  made  by  George 
W.  Pollock,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1864,  would  be  of  great  benefit  in 
promoting  that  result.  Many  important  questions  in  merino  breeding, 
concerning  which  many  of  the  breeders  are  still  in  doubt,  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  successfully  answered  by  German  authorities,  in  the  works  of 
Weckherlin,  Mentzel,  Ehode,  &c  The  right  principles  of  classification, 
have  also  been  tested  by  experiments  in  a  way  that  merino  breeding  can 
now  be  considered  no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy,  but  has  become  a  per- 
fect science,  cultivated  and  promoted  by  scientific  and  practical  breeders 
in  Germany  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  In  the  words  of  Charles  Dar- 
win: "Kot  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  accuracy  of  eye  and  judgment 
enough  to  become  an  eminent  breeder.  If  gifted  with  these  qualities, 
and  he  studies  his  subject  for  years,  and  devotes  his  lifetime  to  it  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  he  will  succeed  and  make  great  improvements; 
if  he  wants  any  of  these  qualities,  he  will  assuredly  fail." 

Berlin  is  the  great  wool  market  of  Prussia,  and  next  to  it  is  Breslau, 
in  Silesia^  The  wool  market  commences  on  the  first  of  June  at  Breslau, 
and  continues  during  several  days ;  wool  merchants  and  manufacturers 
congregate  there  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  England  and  France, 
to  purchase  the  fine  wools.  The  fine  wools  sold  in  Berlin,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  manufactured  there— but  those  sold  in  Breslau  go  to  France 
and  England.  The  greater  part  of  the  extra  fine  wool  sold  in  Breslau  is 
from  Saxony.  yoN  Wehrman,  of  the  Ministerial  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
of  Prussia,  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  statistics  of  the  wool  sales 
in  Prussia  for  1862-^-4,  being  the  latest  at  his  command ;  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  Prussia  offers  an  average  of  about  30,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  for  sale.  (See  Table  on  page  79.)  M.  yoN  Eisner,  of  Gronow, 
Blalinowitz,  Silesia,  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  on  the  Fair  grounds,  estimates  the  number  of 
sheep  in  Prussia  at  17,500,000,  and  the  average  weight  of  fieece  at  2J 
pounds*  of  cleansed  wool,  making  an  aggregate  of  48,125,000  pounds. 

*  See  Ohio  Agricultoral  Bep  irt  for  1864,  page  3S6. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OLIMATOLOaY,  OEOLOaX,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

By  its  geographical  position,  Germany  lies  within  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone;  between  the  isothwmal*  lines  of  8  and  13,  between  the 
isotiiieral  lines  of  16  and  23,  and  the  isocheimal  lines  X  3  and  —  4"",  the 
southern  portion  (the  Illyrian  provinces  and  Welsh  Tyrol)  only  extending 
to  the  isothermal  of  14''  Or,  rednced  to  the  American  standard,  it  lies 
between  the  isothermal  of  46**  and  55''  Fahrenheit,  between  61©  and  73o 
isotheral,  and  37**  and  24**  isocheimal. 

So  far  as  the  rain  fall  is  concerned,  it  is  situated  in  the  northern  belt  of 
continuous  rains,  or  rather  iu  the  province  of  summer  rains,  the  most 
southern  portions  only  touching  the  belt  of  autumnal  rains.  The  average 
or  mean  number  of  rainy  days  is  131  in  southern  Germany,  154  in  north- 
em  Germany,  and  170  in  the  Netherlands.  The  greatest  amount  of  rain 
feill  is  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  where  the  average  reaches  100  inches  per 
annum,  but  decreases  rapidly  toward  the  north ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
it  ranges  from  30  to  25  inches ;  in  the  Bohemian  forests,  Fichielbirge, 
Thuringian  forests,  Hartz  and  Erz  Mountains,  and  the  Sudetes,  25  inches; 
in  the  Netherlands  30  inches,  and  the  remainder  of  Germany  20  to  25 
inches  in  the  west,  and  15  inches  in  the  east. 

The  "  heated  term"  is  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  great- 
est cold  during  the  first  half  of  January.  From  many  years'  observation 
it  is  ascertained  that,  as  an  average,  rye  requires  fifty-six  days,  winter 
barley  fifty-one,  spring  barley  twenty-five,  oats  twenty-five,  and  grapes 
four  months,  from  the  period  of  blooming  until  ripe  for  harvesting ;  har- 
vesting takes  place  twelve  to  fourteen  days  earlier  in  western  than  in 
eastern  Germany,  and  is  four  to  five  days  later  for  every  degree  ol  lati- 
tude northward;  and  in  the  same  latitude  is  ten  days  later  where  places 
have  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  plain. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Germany  are  W.  8.  W.  and  N.  E.,  and  the  least 
are  from  the  8.  E.  The  W.  S.  W.  are  moist  and  generally  bring  rain, 
cloud  the  sky,  and  cause  a  sinking  of  the  barometer,  whilst  the  ther- 
mometer rises ;  the  N.  E.  winds  have  the  contrary  effect.  In  northern 
Germany  the  24th  of  June  is  17 J  hours  long;  but  twilight,  the  most 
agreeable  and  interesting  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  lasts  till 

*  ISOTHBRMA.L  LiNES.— Lines  of  equal  temperature ;  a  term  applied  in  physical  geog- 
raphy to  lines  connecting  aU  those  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  have  the 
same  mion  temperature.  Lines  drawn  through  places  having  the  same  summer  and  the 
same  winter  temperatures,  are  termed,  respect! veiy,  iso-(A«raZ  (summer)  and  iBo-cheimal 
(winter)  lines ;  while  lines  drawn  through  places  having  other  common  temperatures 
receive  other  appropriate  names. — HohlynU  IHoHonary  of  Soientyio  Tenn$. 
A6 
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nearly  midniglit.    In  snmmer  time  this  twilight  is  light  enough  for  read- 
.ing  or  writing  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  embra<sed  between  the  isothermal  lines  of 
7^0  and  12^°,  the  principal  portion  lying  between  7^^  and  1(P.  The 
greatest  summer  temperature  at  Berlin  is  103o  F.  in  the  shade,  at  Cob- 
lentz  Od'',  and  at  Breslau  SS"".  The  greatest  cold  takes  place  during  the 
month  of  January,  when  it  ranges  from  6®  F.  (6®  below  zero)  to  24''  (or 
24®  below  zero) ;  the  average  summer  heat  ranges  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  kingdom  from  60''  to  66''.  All  the  streams  are  ice-bound  annually, 
except  the  Bhine,  which  is  ice-bound,  as  an  average,  only  once  in  two 
years.  The  Elbe  is  ice-bound  an  average  of  62  days — ^the  maximum, 
period  being  123  days;  the  Oder  73  days  average,  maximum  147  days. 
The  longest  period  during  which  the  Bhine  was  frozen  was  75  days. 

The  rain  fall  in  the  kingdom  ranges  from  15^  to  28  inches,  and  the 
number  of  rainy  days  ranges  from  101  to  146,  according  to  locality ;  in 
the  eastern  portion  the  most  rainy  days  occur  in  summer,  and  on  the 
Bhine  the  most  in  autumn.  The  prevailing  winds  are  west,  southwest, 
and  northwest;  less  prevalent  are  north  and  northeast,  and  very  seldom 
are  there  north  or  south  winds.  The  change  of  winds  is  from  south  to  west 
with  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  westerly  winds  invariably  bring  mois- 
ture, whilst  the  east  winds  are  very  dry. 

GEOLOGY  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Bock  formations,  or  masses  of  rock  in  situ^  are  found  as  a  general  thing 
in  the  mountainous  districts  only.  Bailway  cuttings  or  river  banks  ex- 
pose very  few  strata.  Indeed,  except  along  the  £ibe  and  Bhine,  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  remember  of  having  seen  any.  In  upper  Silesia  we  find 
the  Muschelkalk  and  Jurakalk  predominating ;  Galena,  Gadmia,  (a  sili- 
cate of  zina)  iron  ore,  and  coal  also  abound.'  In  Thuringia  and  the 
Westphalian  Weser  mountains,  the  new  red  and  keuper  sandstone 
abound,  as  well  as  muschelkalk.  Near  Halle  we  find  porphyry  and  coal; 
in  Mansfeld  massive  layers  of  slate.  The  approaches  to  the  Harz  moun- 
tains have  the  same  formations,  but  have  granite  in  addition.  The 
Bhenish  Westphalian  mountains  are  composed  mainly  of  clay,  slate  and 
grauwacke.  Between  the  Bhine  and  Moselle  and  the  sources  of  the 
Brft,  Boer  and  Primm,  the  slate  formation  of  the  Eifel  is  ruptured  by  a 
number  of  basaltic  and  volcanic  formations ;  these  latter  formations  are 
also  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  of  which  the  "Drachenfels** 
is  a  notable  formation  of  basalt.  Then  there  is  a  formation  of  metamor- 
phic  or  transition  limestone,  stretching  to  the  west  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aix  la-Chapelle.  Brown  coal  (lignite?)  accompanies  the  course  of  the 
Erft;  new  red  sandstone  appears  on  the  Saar;  muschelkalk  on  the 
Moselle ;  and  the  districts  through  which  the  Ems  and  Lippe  flow,  through 
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Westphalia,  abonnd  in  chalk.  Isolated  fbrmations  or  strata  of  Umestone 
•re  fonnd  in  Mark  Brandenbnrg.  near  Ettdersdorf,  and  in  Pommerania 
near  £ammin. 

son.  OP  PEtJSSU— GOOD,  MEDIUM,  SANDT  AMD  EOOKT. 

JHieee  three  varieties  exist  in  abont  eqnal  proportions  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  kingdom,  bnt  are  very  unequally  distributed.  The  regions  through 
^ich  the  Memmel  and  the  Pregel  flow,  the  immediate  region  of  the 
WeichMl,  a  tolerably  broad  belt  along  the  Pommeranian  coaat,  the  neiirh- 
borhood  of  the  Madue  and  Plenar  Sea,  the  lower  region  of  the  Oder  Ld 
Pftene;  the  Wartha  and  upper  Oder  regions,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder  to  its  junction  with  the  Katzbach,  and  ttom  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  lausitz  Neisse;  the  entire  region  of  the  Saale  and  ito  tribu- 
tones,  the  Westphalian  region  of  the  Weser,  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mune,  and  the  region  between  the  Euhr  and  Lippe,  have  a  preponderance 
^  good  soil.  The  low  coast  grounds,  in  fact  aU  of  the  immediate  coast 
of  East  Pmssia,  as  well  as  of  the  coasts  of  the  East  Sea,  the  Pommera! 
ma«  and  Pmssian  elevations  with  their  north  and  south  depressions,  the 
Pohsh-Sdesian  elevations,  a  wide  belt  from  the  lower  Katzbach  ove^  the 
Bober  and  the  I^usite  Keisse.  until  beyond  the  Spree,  inducing  Se 
greater  portion  of  Mark  Brandenburg,  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  witti  an 
occasional  strip  or  narrow  belt  of  good  soU  intervening.  The  Sileaian 
mountains,  the  Sourland  mountains,  the  Bifel,  and  the  Doir's  Back 
(Sundsriidc)  are  covered  with  a  rocky,  unproductive  soil  About  two! 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  province  of  Prussia  has  a  ^ood  soil  A  most 
exoeUent  and  productive  soU  is  in  tiie  Weichsel  vaUey ;  about  onetiiird 
18  sandy  sod,  and  a  very  small  portion  only  is  medium.    The  elevations 

are  mostiy  sand  and  medium,  but  tiievaUeys  have  exoeUent  soil  Av^ 
productive  soU  is  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Stargard  Pyritz  and  the  VaUey  of  tS 
Od^  in  Pommerania.  In  Posen  two-thirds  of  tiie  area  is  medium  and 
sand,  but  good  soil  along  tiie  Weichsel  and  other  streams.  In  the  dT 
vince  of  Saxony  tiie  area  west  of  the  Elbe  is  uniformly  good  and  produo! 
tive  sou ;  on  tiie  east  of  tiie  Elbe  sandy,  and  toward  Thnringia  a  medium 
SOIL  In  WestphaUa.  between  the  Euhr  and  Weser,  tiie  soil  is  good  b^ 
in  tiie  north  it  is  veiy  sandy,  and  in  the  soutii  barely  medium  and  nlcky 
So  far  as  the  Khenish  provinces  are  concerned,  they  have  in  the  astrre-* 
gate  one-tiiird  good,  one-half  rocky,  and  one-sixtii  medium  soU 

Nottvitiistanding  this  rather  discouraging  view  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Prussia,  her  soU  is  weU  managed,  and  in  the  aggregate,  fully  if 
not  more  productive  than  our  far  richer  soils  here  in  Ohio.    Then,  too 
Prussia  has  mineral  resources  which  she  is  not  neglecting.  * 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  embraces  an  area  of  108,823,630  morgens,* 

•  A  PnwaUn  morgen  ia  flTeeighthe of  an  aore  EnglUh. 
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which  is  divided  into  53}  per  cent,  of  plow  land,  vineyards  and  garden 
land;  10  per  cent  of  meadow;  8  per  cent,  of  pasture  land ;  26  per  cent, 
of  forest  land,  and  about  2}  per  cent  of  absdutely  waste  land,  so  far  as 
agricultural  purposes  are  concerned. 

POPULATION. 

The  last  published  census  of  Prussia  was  taken  in  1858,**  at  which  time 
the  population  amounted  to  17,740,000. 

A.— German  tiubbs— a,  High  Dutch*** 63,000 

h,  Low  Dutch  t 8,^0,000 

0,  Middle  Dutch  t 6,044.000 

B.— SCLAVIC  TRIBES— a,  Lechen**** 2,096,000 

d,Czechentt 65,000 

o,Wenden« 109,000 

C— Letten-— Lithunians 140,000 

D.— Walloons— Walloous  and  French 21,000 

E.—HKBRATBTO-nJews 242,000 

Total 17,740,000 

German  tribes 85'60  per  cent. 

Other  ttibcB , 14  40 

The  population  of  Pruasia  is  furthermore  divided  into  3,691,725  families ;  and  there 
are 

Males  over  14  years  of  age 5,739,232 

Females        "  "  5,861^470 

Males  under  14  years  of  age 3,096,383 

Females       "  "  3,042,828 

Total : 17,739,913 

Showing  an  average  of  4  81-100  iudiyiduals  to  each  family.  Of  the  men  2,921,394  are 
married,  and  there  are  770,331  families  of  which  the  father  is  deceased. 

'Of  the  entire  population  there  are  engaged  in 

A.— Agriculture  exclusively— 

a.  Leaseholders  or  owners  of  estates 4,162,874 

h,  Male  and  female  farm  laborers  and  servants 951,321 

c  Daylaborers 764,242 

••  Blnee  mj  return  Mid  tlM  thow  wm  wrlttaa,  tbe  Ottwu  of  Dwiraiber  8, 1864,  hM  bwn  Und^f  ant  to  warn. 
Thb  popnlAtioiL  tlMD  wu  18^6,718  dTil,  279,421  mlUtery  cm  a  pMoe  Ibodnff,  bat  tiM  «fleetiT»  irsr  mlUtuy  tar^m 
to  742,488,  maklog  Ml  Hgr«g«te  of  19,296488.  Of  iiMM  U,603«4S1  ww*  ProCMtuite,  7416|8S1  CiUlioUot,  289,7&1 
Jom,  Mid  tbo  rtmalDdtr  of  dlrvrM  dmomlnatioiis. 

•••  InoladM  tiM  old  Ootha,  AUomMiim,  BwbMmis  Mid  BftTurkna. 
t  Inelndee  Smcodi,  FrietiMii,  Holateineit  Mid  WmOtUooM, 
t  Inohidliig  TrMUfi  Hotitoni,  Thnringtom  Mid  SUmImm. 
——  laolndJBg  PolM,  KMinWMis,  Mid  ftfioMOTiiis. 
tt  Ineludlng  BohwnlMi  tribat  Mid  MoraTiMu. 
n  Inolndinc  Walatana,  Bodritani,  Sarbana, !». 
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B.— Agriculture  partially— 

a.  Leaseholders  or  owners  of  estates 1,981,523 

h.  Male  and  female  farmllaborers  and  seryants 122,458 

e,  Daylaborers 73,347 


8,055,759 
Or  45  41-100  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

There  are  employed  in 

A.  MiNiKO— Males 64,754 

Females 196,281 

261,035 

h  Mettallurgy— Males. 59,837 

Females 125.297 

185,134 

€.  Salines— Males 2,253 

Females 51,455 

53,708 

The  land  in  private  hands  is  parcelled  as  follows* : 

In  tracts  of  less  than  five  morgens 1,099,161  tracts. 

In  tracts  of  5  to  30  mofgens 617,374      " 

In  tracts  of  30  to  300  morgene 391,586      ** 

In  tracts  of  300  to  600  morgens 15,076      •* 

In  tracts  of  more  than  600  morgens 18,289      " 


2,141,486 


♦  The  several  Provinces  of  Pmssia  contain  an  area  of  108,825,650  morgens. 

^  This  is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  In  Conrt-yards,  gardens,  Ae.,  df  less  than  one  morgen 1,074,644.3 

2.  Streams,  roads,  railways,  parks,  and  other  public  purposes 4,593,466.7 

3.  Plow  land 65,146,079.4 

4.  Gardens 732,218 

5.  Meadows 10,209,419.5 

6.  Pasture 8,138,356.2 

7.  Forests 2i,800,028.9 

8.  Lakes  and  ponds,  fens  and  marshes 1,740,817.5 

9.  Deserter  waste 143,703.4 

10.  Absolutely  unproductive 246,916.9 

Total 108,825,650.8 

The  Crown,  Church,  and  School  Lands,  are  exempt  from  taxation,  as  well  as  those 
marked  number  2, 8, 9  and  10  above ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  91 ,696,504.8  morgens, 
excepting  town  lots,  yield  to  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of  10,000,000  thalers, 
—or  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  if  the  real  estate  of  Ohio  were  taxed  $4,000,000, 
or  near  about  twice  the  amount  it  now  is  taxed  for  State  purposes*. 

•  Th«  to«al  Steto  tuM  of  Ohio  Ibr  1866,  ware  95,668,867.48,  of  wbteh  amoont  th«  iMidfl  (oat^ 
towu)  paid  92,642,668.50,  and  the  Uv«  Koek  paid  9502,608.87,  vukh^  In  the  tiggngU^  of  tend  and  Ufa  atoek 
9M4M01-M  paid  iato  tiM  Stela  Tiaaraiy. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  at  this  point  to  present  a  eondensed  statement  of  the  financial 
resonrees  and  expenditures  of  the  Prussian  GoYemment. 

BBCXIPT8. 

L    The  Minister  of  Finance  oolleots: 

a.  Taxes  on  forests  and  domains 1},213»484  Thalera. 

h.  Sales  of  forests  and  sales  of  Crown  lands 1,000,000  " 

c.  Direct  taxes 31,511,633  " 

d.  Indirect  taxes 37,207.533  " 

e.  Monopoly  on  salt 9.185,810  " 

/.  Lotteries 1,337,900  " 

g.  Marine  Commerce 500,000  " 

k.  Bankof  Pmssia 947,000 

i  Cash 71,170       " 

h.  Administration 716,404 

Total 93,690,933 

n.    The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Public  Works,  collects  as  follows : 
a.  Administration  of  Post-office,  Laws  and  public  journals.  13,692,500  Thalen. 

I.  Telegraphs 1,241,300 

c  Cro?m  manufactures  (Porcelain,  &,o.) 238,000       ** 

d.  Miscellaneous 203.090 

«.  Bait  works,  mines,  quarries,  &c 12.924.987       ^ 

/.  Railroads 16,490,686 

Total 43,790,563 

in.    Minister  of  Justice  eoUeots 10,518.680 

rV.    Minister  of  the  Interior 678,575  " 

V.    Minister  of  Agriculture 966,232 

Vl.    Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Medical  kfiaiis,  &e 103,072  ** 

VIL    Minister  of  War 646,904  •• 

Vm.    Minister  of  Marine 44JB60  •* 

IX.    Minister  of  Foreign  AffWrs 10,255  •* 

Annual  dues  from  Hobenzollem 265,257  <* 

Total  SUte  Beceipts 150,714,031 

KXPXN8BS. 

A.  L    Minister  of  Finances 13^198,297 

n.    Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Public  Works 33,023,513 

B.  Expenses  for  the  Crown,  Legislature,  and  Railway  debt 17,068,860 

C*    State  Administration: 

L  Minister  of  State 853.075 

n.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 976,510 

m.  Biinister  of  Finance 6,613,81& 

IV.  Minister  of  Commerce,  4b€ 6;761,288 

V.  Minister  of  Justice 11,718,100 

VI.  Minister  of  Interior 5,566,279 

yn.  Minister  of  Agriculture 1,828,293 

Ym  Minister  of  Publio  Instruction,  d^ 4;i 
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IX.  Minuter  of  War 39.496.561  Thalert. 

X.  Minister  of  Marine 1,373,143 

Total  ordinary  expenses 143,475.143 

Extraordinary  expenses 8,124,023 


Total  ; 150,599,164 

The  average  size  of  a  fai^,  according  to  the  number  of  proprietors, 
would  be  eleven  morgens,  or  nearly  seven  acres ;  and  as  an  average,  625 
tillable  acres  give  regular  employment  to  86  persons. 

The  question  of  labor  has  caused  many  sanguinary  battle  fields,  in  the 
course  of  the  world's  history.  It  was  the  labor  question  which  caused  the 
French  Bevolutions  of  1789  and  1848 ;  it  was  the  same  question  which  caus- 
ed the  Eebellion  in  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  German  rulers  must  be 
more  sagacious  than  I  am  willing  to  believe  them  to  be,  if  they  can  pre- 
vent the  labor  question  within  the  next  decade  from  inaugurating  one  of 
tiie  most  bloody  struggles  that  Europe  has  witnessed  for  centuries. 

The  custom  in  Germany  for  centuries  was  to  ftirnish  the  farm  laborers 
a  hut  or  house  for  his  family  and  the  necessray  fuel,  clothing  and  pro- 
vision. When  the  German  system  of  slavery  was  abolished,  the  landlord, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  paid  the  laborer  a  mere  pittance  in  money,  say 
from  10  to  15  cents  per  diem,  for  an  adult  male,  and  women  and  children, 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  labor.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  of  1848,  the  German  laborers  became  restive  and  demanded  their 
entire  pay  in  money,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  fuel, 
clothing,  &c,  in  the  cheapest  market  and  for  cash,  and  to  lease  or  rent 
such  tenements  as  they  saw  proper  or  could  afford.  These  requests  were 
not  granted,  but  some  modifications  in  the  relation  of  the  employer  and 
employed  were  made,  which,  for  the  time  being,  served  to  quiet  the  labor- 
ing classes.  The  Prussian  Government  then  ordered  an  investigation  to 
be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cash  value  of  what  the  laborers  received 
in  tiie  form  of  rents,  supplies,  &c  The  following  table  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  this  investigation ;  taking  as  the  basis  of  calculation  that  a  family 
consits  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  three  children : 
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LABOR  SYSTEM. 

Whilst  in  Europe  I  famished  the  Ohio  State  Journal  a  series  of  gossipping  letters 
of  travels  and  social  life,  more  especially  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  in  which  I  de- 
scribed the  **  guild  system,'*  a  system  which  compels  every  mechanic  to  become  a  master 
workman,  and  never  permits  him  to  change  his  avocation ;  a  system  which  completely 
destroys  competition,  and  is  rather  a  preventive  than  encourager  of  improvements,  or 
inventions  in  mechanics.  Some  of  my  friends  informed  me,  upon  my  return,  that  they 
believed  that  I  had  narrated  in  those  letters  the  usages  of  the  dark  ages,  the  customs 
of  feudel  times,  and  not  the  condition  of  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  Germany  of 
to-day.  In  re-reading  my  descriptions  of  the  guild  system  I  find  the  narrative  a  very 
faintly  outlined  picture,  and  therefore  present  in  ftOl  an  article  of  agreement,  made 
between  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  papers  and  eulogized  as  a  very  liberal  arrangement  with  laborers, 
and  the  owners  of  estates  were  invited  by  the  Bitterfeld  Dbutzch  Association  to 
offer  the  same  terms  to  their  laborers,  with  the  hope  that  the  liberal  terms  and  improved 
condition  of  the  laborers  would  check  emigration. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  LABORERS. 

Section  I.  The  year  of  service  or  hire  commences  on  the  first  of  April  and  terminates 
on  the  31st  of  March,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  the  grain  of  the  previous  year 
has  been  threshed  by  the  31st  of  March  or  not.  This  contract  may  be  discontinued  al 
any  time  other  than  on  the  31st  of  March,  provided ; 

a.  Both  parties  agree  to  it. 

h.  The  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  In  both  cases  the  emolument  in  land,  forage,  Ao,f 
granted  to  the  laborers,  will  be  computed  in  proportion  to  the  time.  If,  however,  nei- 
ther party  give  notice  of  intention  to  discontinue  during  the  first  week  of  January,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  agreement  is  to  continue  for  another  year. 

Sec.  II.  Every  laborer  is  required  to  keep  the  dwelling  house  assigned  him  in  good 
order  and  repair,  and  especially  to  have  the  rooms  properly  ventilated.  The  repairs  of 
the  stones,  glass  and  other  parts  of  the  windows  are  at  the  laborer's  expense,  as  also  ia 
the  white-washing  of  the  rooms,  also  the  setting  of  the  posts  and  palings,  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  floors  are  at  the  laborer's  expense,  but  the  necessary  materials  of  stone, 
wood,  lime,  brick  and  mortar,  will  be  furnished  by  the  proprietor.    The  laborer  is  not 
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allowed  to  make  alterations  in  the  rooms,  or  additions  to  the  walls  of  the  house  and 
stable.  The  place  for  storing  straw  for  litter,  wood  and  manure  will  be  indicated  bj 
the  proprietor,  and  must  be  accepted. 

Sec.  III.  Strange  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  laborer,  shall  not  be 
received  or  harbored.  The  laborers  are  forbidden  to  allure  the  servants  from  the  manor 
to  their  abodes,  lest  they  may  be  incited  to  disobedience. 

Sec.  IV.  No  laborer  is  allowed  to  keep  any  poultry  other  than  a  few  fowls,  and  he 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done  by  chickens  to  neighbors,  whether  hit 
chickens  did  the  damage  or  not. 

Sec.  V.  The  laborer  is  allowed  to  keep  a  cow.  If  he  avails  himself  of  this  )»rivilege, 
he  must  give  notice  to  the  proprietor  before  the  first  of  April,  annually.  In  considera- 
tion of  16  thalers  ($12)  per  annum,  as  forage  money,  he  receives 

a.  145  square  rods  (16.8  square  yards  per  square  rod)  of  potato  land,  in  such  land  as 
the  proprietor  raises  potatoes. 

h.  Sixty  square  rods  of  turnip  land,  in  rye  stubble. 

c  Forty-five  square  rods  of  carrot  land,  one  third  of  the  product  to  go  to  the  proprie- 
tor, (root  crops  other  than  potatoes.) 

d.  Sixty  square  rods  of  meadow  land. 

e.  Two  thousand  pounds  of  straw,  ftt>m  winter  crops,  during  the  winter  season,  in 
monthly  rations,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell,  exchange  or  give  any  away. 

/.  The  necessary  heath  or  forest  litter,  which  the  laborer  must  cut  and  gather  at  such 
places  as  are  indicated  to  him.  The  manure  is  the  property  of  the  proprietor,  but  the 
laborer  must  load  and  st>read  it  when  and  where  directed.  The  laborer's  cows  are 
allowed  to  pasture  in  the  ditches  of  the  fields  and  road  sides,  but  they  must  all  be  pas- 
tured in  common,  and  at  such  period  of  the  day  when  the  laborers  are  not  required  at 
the  manor.  The  search  for  field  weeds  permitted  only  when  such  request  is  granted, 
and  must  cease,  without  notice,  as  soon  as  the  summer  crops  are  heading,  and  the  pota- 
toes in  bloom,  but  this  also  must  be  done  by  the  laborers  in  common,  during  leisure 
hours  only,  and  in  one  field  at  a  time,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  confinement.  If  any 
one  is  found  carrying  grass  or  weeds  from  the  ditches  or  fields  at  any  other  time,  or  sep- 
arate from  the  company,  such  person  po  offending  will  be  fined  ten  silver  groshen 
(S5  cts.,)  for  each  offense,  and  the  fine  to  be  doubled  if  he  steal  anything  from  the  field. 

Every  laborer  keeping  a  cow  is  further  obliged  to  frimish,  during  the  months  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  September,  aside  from  the  female  laborer  to  be  furnished  every  day,  at 
least  three  days  in  every  week,  a  second  female  laborer  who  is  capable  of  performing 
the  severer  labor  assigned  to  females,  at  the  stipulated  rate  of  wages,  or  he  must  sub- 
mit to  have  a  strange  laborer  employed,  and  the  excess  of  wages  deducted  from  his 
wages. 

Sec.  VI.  Those  laborers  keeping  no  cow  are  frunished  with  a  house  fr^e  of  charge, 
and  receive 

a.  One  hundred  square  rods  of  potato  ground. 

h.  Thirty  square  rods  turnip  ground. 

e.  Thirty  square  rods  of  carrot  ground,  one-third  of  the  product  to  go  to  the  proprietor. 

d.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  straw  for  the  winter  season,  litter  and  manure,  under 
the  tame  terms  as  those  who  keep  a  cow. 

Sec.  VIL  The  proprietor  will  furnish  the  laborers  with  the  necessary  com  (bread 
stnffiB),  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  their  daily  wages;  each  laborer  to  receive  so  many 
bushels  of  rye  at  the  rate  of  four  men's  daily  wages  [or  4  days'  wages]  for  one  bushel, 
as  are  lacking  of  56  bushels  of  rye  per  year,  in  the  quantities  of  grain  earned  by  the 
laborer,  reduced  to  rye  value  as  follows: 

One  bushel  of  rye  equal  in  value  to  f  bushel  of  wheat. 
••  ••  "         li       "  barley. 
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One  bushel  of  rye  equal  in  value  to  If  buBhels  of  oats. 

1         "  peas. 

"  "  **  H       "  mixed  crops. 

But  as  this  reduction  obviously  cannot  be  made  until  after  the  threshing^  is  complet- 
ed, the  laborers  are  to  receive  three  bushels  of  rye  [or  its  equivalent  as  above  indicated] 
every  month,  from  April  to  September,  at  the  rate  of  four  days*  labor  per  bushel  in  cash, 
and  the  amount  is  to  be  charged  against  the  annual  amount  of  wages  of  56  bushels  of 
rye.  Thus  every  laborer  receives,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  15th  of  June,  7i  bushek 
of  rye,  at  24  silver  groehen  [60  cents]  per  bushel,  and  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  1st  of 
September,  10^  bushels  at  32  silver  groshen  [80  cents]  per  bushel  on  account.  In  order 
to  keep  a  plain  and  simple  account,  the  entire  sum  of  the  laborer's  wages  is  entered  in 
a  conunon  account  book,  kept  by  the  foreman  (leading  mower),  and  the  grain  bought 
by  the  laborers  is  entered  on  the  opposite  page.  The  grain  to  be  bought  is  delivered  to 
the  foreman  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  each  laborer  H  bushels  at  a  time.  The  foreman 
must  collect  the  money  and  deliver  the  entire  sum  [or  a  receipt  for  the  given  quantity  of 
grain  must  be  given  by  the  laborer  before  the  grain  is  delivered].  No  grain  will  be 
delivered  to  an  individual  laborer  at  his  own  request.  In  years  when  the  price  of  grain 
is  low,  if  laborers  decline  to  receive  the  monthly  installments  of  grain,  they  cannot 
claim  it  at  a  later  period. 

Sec.  YIII.    In  consideration  of  and  for  these  products  and  privileges  furnished  and 
granted,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  considered  as  part  payment  of  the 
cash  wages,  every  laborer  and  his  wife  or  eervanUgirl,  must  appear  at  the  gate  of  the 
manor  every  morning  ready  for  labor,  and  must  perform  any  labor  demanded  of  them, 
without  claiming  the  privilege  of  doing  it  by  turns,  and  they  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing wages: 
A.    Daily  wages  from  June  15,  to  October  15 : 
For  men,  8  silver  groshen  [20  cents]. 
For  women,  5  silver  groshen  [12i  cents]. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year : 
For  men,  6  silver  groshen  [15  cents]. 
For  women,  4  silver  groshen  [10  cents]. 
Whenever  a  laborer  or  his  wife  is  needed  to  fill  the  place  of  a  domestic  [servant]  on 
the  manor,  he  or  she  shall  receive  the  same  wages  that  was  allowed  to  the  one  whose 
place  they  fill,  and  for  the  time  employed  in  feeding  or  millfing  shall  be  allowed  the 
warm  meals  of  the  manor  domestics.    For  night  watch  6j(fennings  [U  cents]  are  paid 
per  hour.    Whenever  the  laborers  or  their  wives  are  summoned  to  labor  on  Sundays  or 
Feastdays  or  when  the  labor  must  be  continued  beyond  the  usual  time  for  quitting,  th^ 
man  is  to  receive  one  silver  groshen  [2|  cents]  per  hour,  and  the  women  eight  pfenninge 
[If  cents] ;  nothing  will  be  allowed  for  half  an  hour's  work  beyond  quitting  time. 

When  labor  is  performed  by  contract,  the  day's  wages  form  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation. 

B— LABOR  BY  CONTRACT. 

o.  During  harvest  time  for  mowing  [in  American  values] : 

One  acre  of  meadow,  38  cents;  one  acre  of  clover,  80  cents;  one  acre  of  peas  or 
lupines,  20  cents ;  one  acre  of  barley  or  oats,  17i  cents ;  one  acre  of  winter  crops,  40  cents ; 
one  acre  of  rape  seed,  58^  cents. 

•  Gnin  eropt  anmAAbj  w«|gfat,— the  Imdial  te  »  •taadaid  mMuart,  bat  k  TfthMd  by  th*  W4igk$  of  the  «(o». 
flooM  yeMt  the  boihel  of  wheat  k  60  poonde,  end  others  efdn  ee  low  ea  fi6  poondi,  end  the  gzein  b  vehMd 
•eeocdlnc  to  Iti  wdght;  that,  e  biuhel  of  wfaeet  wdlgfahis  56  ponndi  elthovgh  tobl  bj  meemue,  dote  not  bring  ee 
much  ee  the  bnehel  weigUng  60  poonde.  In  thort,  the  Proeaiea  qratem  hi  selling  gnin  is  our  shnple  AmerlBea 
iVstsm,  with  egood  deal  of  meehinery  etteohed  to  it,  tIi :  It  is  virtoellj  60  pounds  to  the  boshel.— KurrAis. 
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So  fiir  88  crops  of  winter  grain  are  conoemed,  the  working  and  treatment  of  the  crop 
until  stored  in  the  bam,  ris:  the  entting,  binding,  shocking,  re-shocking,  the  after  rak- 
ing or  gleaning,  of  the  rape  seed  crop,  the  cutting  and  binding  are  all  included  in  the 
wages  per  acre.  The  raking  mnst  be  done  with  rakes,  the  teeth  of  which  are  not  more 
than  three  inches  apart. 

b.    In  the  bam : 

For  threshing  by  hand,  the  laborer  receives  the  13th,  and  for  threshing  with  the 
machine  the  86th  bnshel,  as  wages  ibr  this  serrice,  and  are  required  to  deposit  the  grain^ 
cha£f  and  short  straw,  at  the  place  designated ;  but  the  proprietor  has  the  priTilege  to 
cause  some  work  at  harrest  time  and  some  threshing  to  be  done  by  dajf  laborers. 

8ec.  IX.  Ab  a  rale,  the  working  hours  for  men  commence  at  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  ter- 
minate at  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  haying  an  hour  of  rest  at  noon  and  a  half  an  hour  for  forenoon 
lonch,  and  half  an  hour  fbr  aftemoon  lunch.  During  the  short  days,  when  work  must 
begin  later  and  cease  earlier,  the  time  for  forenoon  lunch  will  not  be  allowed  from  the 
15th  of  December  until  the  15th  of  January,  and  the  time  for  the  aftemoon  lunch  will 
not  be  allowed  from  the  15th  of  October  until  the  15th  of  Febmary,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  laborers'  work  is  by  contract  or  otherwise ;  so  also  in  threshing. 

The  working  hours  for  females  begins  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  terminates  at  7  o'clock 
P.  M.,  with  the  same  allowances  fbr  dinner  and  for  lunch.  But  the  proprietor  may 
order  them  to  go  to  work  at  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  then  they  may  hare  two  hours  at 
noon  for  rest  or  receive  6  pfennings  [1^  cents]  for  the  extra  hour. 

Every  laborer  must  inquire  before  the  hour  for  beginning  what  labor  he  is  to  perform, 
so  that  at  5  o'clock  in  summer  and  6  o'clock  in  winter  all  the  laborers  may  be  at  the  . 
gate  at  the  precise  hour  provided  with  the  proper  implements  of  labor;  otherwise  they 
mnst  expect  to  be  *'  docked  "  an  hour.  The  half  hour  allotted  for  lunch  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  must  not  be  extended  by  going  and  coming.  The  time  consumed  in 
going  home  from  the  place  of  work,  during  the  harvest,  and  in  coming  from  home,  will 
not  be  deducted  from  the  working  hours. 

8ec.  X.  Every  laborer  must  try  to  perform  his  work  well  and  dUigenUy,  and  whoever 
keeps  a  servant  girl,  must  select  a  female  capable  of  doing  tmj  work,  otherwise  she  will 
not  be  accepted,  and  the  laborer  must  pay  the  excess  in  the  hire  of  a  strange  laborer. 
It  is  to  be  repeated  that  the  emoluments  of  the  laborers  in  the  use  of  land,  grain,  &o., 
make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  annual  wages,  and  that  an  industrious  and 
reliable  laborer's  family  may  always  be  engaged  on  these  terms,  and  can  live  comforta- 
bly upon  them ;  therefore,  it  is  frirther  stipulated  that  every  laborer  and  his  family  must 
obey  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  proprietor,  whether  these  orders  be  communica- 
ted to  them  by  himself  or  his  steward,  shepherd,  or  other  authorized  person ;  but  in  order 
to  fix  the  penalties  for  cases  of  disobedience  and  defective  work,  the  following  fines 
have  been  established,  viz; 

Sec.  XI.  a.  When  a  laborer  at  work  is  found  to  be  drunk,  or  cannot  come  to  work 
because  of  drinking,  he  loses  his  wages  for  the  time,  and,  for  neglect  of  work  or  defec- 
tive work,  is  fined  two  Hlver  groshen  in  each  case. 

ft.  The  laborers  and  their  wives  must  avoid  quarrels  and  brawls  among  themselves: 
if  they  quarrel  while  at  work  and  do  not  cease  at  the  command  of  the  overseer,  each  of 
the  quarreling  parties  will  be  fined  one  silver  groshen. 

c  Whoever  disobeys  the  overseer  or  the  foreman,  or  complies  with  the  orders  and 
directions  given  with  gmmbling  or  gainsaying,  or  uses  vulgar  and  insulting  language, 
and  acts  in  accordance  with  such  language,  will  be  fined  from  one  to  five  silver  groshen. 

d.  When  the  laborers  work  by  contract,  they  are  each  and  every  one  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.  If  a  grass  or  grain  crop  be  badly  harvested,  a  fine  of 
firom  one  to  13  silver  groshen  will  be  imposed  for  a  day's  work,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  bad  woik,  and  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laborers  themselves,  who 
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did  the  bad  work,  and  deduct  the  fine  from  his  wages.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the 
harvesting  is  well  or  badly  done  is  left  to  the  proprietor  or  his  stjeward,  and  if  the 
defective  work  is  detected  as  late  as  three  days  thereafter,  the  penalties  will  be  imposed. 

0.  When  a  harvested  field  is  badly  raked,  this  defect  most  not  only  be  made  good, 
but  the  laborers  mast  submit  to  a  dednction  from  their  wages  of  nine  pfennings,  [1 4-5th 
cents]  per  acre  of  the  entire  area  of  the  field,  even  if  some  portions  only  of  it  are  badly 
raked. 

/.  In  threshing  by  hand,  it  is  presumed  that  in  80  pounds  of  long  straight  straw  or 
15  pounds  of  short  tangled  straw,  one  gill  of  grains  may  remain ;  if  more  than  this 
quantity  be  found  upon  a  second  threshing,  the  defective  threshers  will  be  fined  86 
cents  for  the  first  time  in  the  year,  37i  cents  for  the  second  time,  and  the  third  time 
they  lose  all  they  have  earned  up  to  that  time. 

g.  When  the  threshers  perform  their  labor  lazily,  whether  they  are  laboring  "  by  the 
joh  "  or  otherwise,  the  proprietor  reserves  the  right  to  deduct  for  such  negligence  from 
their  wages,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  neglect. 

^.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  threshers  or  laborers  among  themselves  and  in  regard  to 
the  foreman,  there  are  special  regulations  appended  to  these  conditions  of  the  contract, 
and  every  laborer  must  submit  to  them.  The  fines  arising  from  violations,  like  those 
imposed  under  a  h  and  o  of  this  section,  are  put  into  a  common  treasury  box,  and  en- 
tered into  the  common  account  book  of  their  wages.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pro- 
prietor determines  how  this  money  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborers. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  In  mowing,  every  one  must  be  at  his  post  at  the  appointed  time ;  if  any  one  comes 
too  late,  or  when  the  leader  (foreman)  has  already  cut  a  swath  through,  the  man  laborer 
is  fined  one  silver  groshen,  and  the  woman  or  female  laborer  six  pfennings  [i  silver 
groshen.] 

8.  The  same  i>enalty  is  fixed  in  re-shocking  the  grain  crops. 

3.  He  who  does  not  mow  his  swath  well  and  properly  through,  pays  also  one  silver 
groshen. 

4.  In  mowing,  every  one  must  take  two  short  steps  to  the  swath. 

5.  Whoever  does  not  rake  well  the  piece  assigned  him,  will  be  fined  three  silver  gro- 


6.  Whoever  comes  too  late  in  threshing,  or  when  one  round  has  been  threshed,  loses 
one  peck  of  the  kind  of  grain  being  threshed,  which  is  deducted  from  his  wages. 

7.  Whoever  is  unclean,  or  uses  vulgar  language  at  the  table,  will  be  fined  three  silver 
groshens. 

8.  Whoever  causes  any  disturbance,  and  is  not  quiet  when  ordered  to  be  so,  will  be 
fined  six  silver  groshens. 

f .  Whoever  takes  the  property  of  another,  or  commits  a  theffc,  will  be  fined  six  silver 
groshens,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the  court. 
10.  Whoever  is  drunk  while  at  work  will  be  fined  seven  and  a  half  silver  groshens. 
These  regulations  read  and  approved  by  me. 

Oberamtman  Hatnbr,  of  Strohwalde. 

[In  the  translation  of  the  contract  I  have  translated  the  term  "^escA^r"  as  being  a 
**  laborer,*^  whereas  It  really  means  "  ikretiher;^^  but  its  accepted  significance  in  Germany 
is  that  of  an  ordinary  resident  farm  laborer.  Special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  shep- 
herd, cowherd,  plowman,  &c.  The  American  laborer  will  fail  to  see  wherein  the  boasted 
liberality  consists,  or  where  there  is  any  special  inducement  to  stimulate  to  industry ; 
surely  not  in  the  dause  compelling  the  wife  and  servant  girl  to  go  out  on  the  fields  to 
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labor,  nor  yet  in  the  olanse  authorizing  the  proprietor  to  take  the  laborer's  wife  and  put 
her  to  eeryice  in  the  manor.  In  speaking  with  German  proprietors  on  this  point,  they 
replied  that  it  was  of  rare  occurrence  and  very  seldom  practised,  just  as  our  slave- 
holders formerly  said  of  selling  the  slave  husband  away  from  the  slave  wife. 

In  the  Province  of  Prussia,  the  landed  proprietors  are  of  opinion  that  the  laborers 
have  under  the  system  of  furnished  abodes  and  share  of  the  crops,  too  many  advantages 
and  have  no  stimulus  to  labor  and  economy,  and  have  therefore  submitted  the  following 
statement  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture  asking  the  introduction  of  the  **Ckuh*^ 
system.— Klippabt.] 

"It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  only  Just  and  correct  system  of  remuneration  for 
services,  is  to  pay  in  cash,  by  the  piece  or  *'Job,"  wherever  it  is  practicable.  It  is  not 
the  time  spent  at  work  but  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  labor  actually  performed, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  calculation ; — then  the  employer  pays  for  the  real  value 
only  obtained  by  the  labor,  and  the  laborer  himself  gains  the  opportunity  of  earning 
more  by  laboriug  more  assiduously,  besides  it  produces  this  moral  benefit,  that  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  laborer  is  liberated  from  the  supervision  of  the  employer,  and  the  laborer 
is  actuated  by  a  more  powerful  motive  to  improve  and  perfect  himself  as  a  workman. 
The  correctness  and  feasibility  of  piece  work  has  long  since  been  acknowledged  in  Agri* 
culture,  as  well  as  in  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  practically  confirmed  in  many  in- 
stanoes.  But  in  this  Province  it  has  been  adopted  in  threshing  only,  and  here  and  there 
when  and  where  strange  laborers  have  been  employed. 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  wages  of  the  resident  laborers,  a  cistom  yet  prevails  among 
us  worse  than  paying  by  the  day ;  for  we  pay  them  not  only  according  to  the  time  they 
actually  labor,  but  we  furnish  them  with  provisions,  fuel,  tenement,  &c.,  during  the 
entire  year ;  we  pay  them  also  for  the  time  they  live  on  the  manor  or  farm,  whether 
they  labor  or  not  As  a  rule,  these  supplies  are  so  calculated  that  they  meet  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  the  family,  aside  from  the  wages.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  rates  of  wages  for  piece  work  as  well  as  time  wages,  must  necessarily  be  low ; 
otherwise  the  labor  would  be  entirely  too  expensive,  on  account  of  the  supplies  furnished. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  common  laborer  works  without  any  higher  moral  motive  than 
his  bare  existence  or  to  earn  a  few  groshen.  [What  other  motive  could  he  possibly 
have  ?  In  an  oppressive  government,  where  there  are  legal  and  regal  castes  and  classes 
of  society,  to  what  can  the  common  laborer  ever  attain  '<— Kiippaut.]  If  their  susten- 
ance and  the  maintenance  of  their  families  aie  fully  assured,  and  their  own  rates  of 
wages  low,  as  now  really  is  the  case  with  our  resident  laborers,  the  stimulating  impulse 
to  labor  is  removed,  and  in  its  stead  supervenes  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  farm,  negligence,  propensity  to  idleness,  and  bodily  and  mental  languor  are  pro- 
duced. This  state  of  things  explains  of  itself  for  the  greater  part  the  complaints  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  laborers.  It  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  the  proprietors  to 
remedy  this  evil,  by  simply  abolishing  the  custom  of  furnisliing  supplies  and  adopting 
the  system  of  paying  them  in  caah;  first  commencing  with  the  hire  by  the  day,  and 
gradually  advancing  to  paying  by  the  piece,  to  which  the  resident  laborer  is  at  present 
opposed,  because  now  he  lias  no  care  or  responsibility  in  providing  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  family,  and  the  rates  of  wages  for  piece  work  being,  under  existing  circumstances, 
of  course  less  than  that  paid  to  free  laborers,  forms  no  inducement  for  him  to  work 
with  more  energy  and  industry,  like  the  free  man. 

How  this  change  may  be  efi'ected  we  will  endeavor  to  show  by  citing  an  instance  of  a 
manor  near  Dandg,  from  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  accurate 
statements  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  employment  of  its  laborers.  The  manor  con- 
tains 2,200  morgen  [1,375  acres]  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  and  there  are  eighteen 
resident  famiUes  of  laborers  on  it.    The  husband  and  share  worker  of  every  femiily  most 
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appear  in  the  ooiiTt-yard  eyery  day  in  the  year,  ready  for  labor ;  the  wife  of  the  former 
is  required  to  appear  but  fowr  afternoons  every  week  from  St.  John's  day  (June  24tii) 
to  the  first  of  October ;  from  100  to  120,  say  an  average  of  110  winter  days  are  employed 
in  threshiu*;  on  shares.    Every  resident  laborer's  family  receives — 
a.    Supplies  and  oampenaation. 

Free  dwelling,  worth  $9.75. 

Five-eighth  acre  garden  ground,  $7.50. 

Forage  for  one  cow,  $18.75. 

Feed  for  two  hogs,  $4.50. 

One-half  acre  of  arable  land,  $4  35. 

Four  and  one-half  bushels  rye,  $3.75. 

Fay  for  raker,  $0.50. 

Total,  $49.10. 

From  this  deduct— 

Rent  for  dwelling  house  and  garden,  $3.75. 

Fuel.  $0.75.* 

Balance,  $44.60. 
In  days*  wages,  the  year  containing  300  working  days — 

The  man  for  150  summer  days,  from  April  1  to  Oct  1,  at  10c.  per  day  ....  $15.00 

winter  "         Oct.  2  to  March  31,  at  7*0.    "         3.00 

The  shareworker  for  150  summer  days,  at  6^0.  per  day 9.37i 

"  150  winter  days,  at  5c.  "      7.50 

The  wife  for  28  days,  at  7ic.  per  day 2.10 

d6.97i. 
c    Shares  in  threshing : 

4i  bushels  wheat |5  25 

21       "       rye 17  50 

9        "        peas 7  50 

6       "        oats 1  70 

4i       "       barley 2  25 

(34  20 

Now,  if  we  leave  the  threshing  on  shares  out  of  the  account,  and  for  which  fte& 
laborers  might  be  liired  at  30  cents  per  day  at  auy  time  in  winter,  and  apportion  the 
supplies  and  the  days'  wages  to  the  remainder  of  the  working  days,  we  obtain  (if  we 
estimate  the  proportion  of  the  rate  of  a  man's  wages  to  that  of  a  woman's  at  5  to  3)  an 
average  of 

190  days  for  the  man,  at  21^  cents  per  day. 
328    *'        "       woman  at  12f  cents  per  day. 

Furthermore,  if  we  estimate  the  proportion  of  summer  wages  to  those  of  winter  as 
4  to  3,  then 

A  man's  per  diem  in  summer  is  22  cents — ^in  winter  16*  cents. 
A  woman's    "  "  15    "  "  18f    " 

These  would  be  the  rates  of  wages,  if  the  wages  now  so  promiscuously  paid  during 
the  year  for  hire  and  supplies  furnished,  should  each  be  paid  in  cash,  which,  it  is  very 
apparent,  would  be  more  than  double  the  cash  wages  heretofore  paid. 

*  Tho  manor  hM  the  r^A/ U>  gatlMr  wood  In  tii«  ndghboring  Ibi^it,  benot  dit  ftad  te  not  tal^ 
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It  is  very  eyident  that  if  the  laborer  was  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the  money  lie 
actually  earns  by  his  labor  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  he  would  endeavor  to  earn  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  by  his  own  industry,  but  by  employing  all  the  members  of 
his  family  able  to  work,  especially  his  wife — for  the  more  labor  they  performed  the 
more  money  would  be  earned ;  and  in  this  way  the  employer  would  gain  more  laborers. 
Kow,  if  the  days'  wages  were  changed  into  pay  by  the  piece,  the  employer  would  not 
only  gain  more  laborers,  but  the  laborers  would  endeavor  to  become  more  skillfiil.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  laborer  would  by  this  system  be  enabled,  if  working  by  the  day,  to 
earn  more  money  by  doing  more  labor  in  a  given  time,  if  working  by  the  piece,  by  per- 
forming his  labor  more  skilfully  and  rationally.  And  when  he  is  not  paid  in  certain 
supplies  actually  delivered  to  him,  or  to  be  raised  in  the  field  and  garden,  destined  for  . 
family  consumption,  hut  in  oaaht  he  will  then  l>egin  to  consider  how  to  appropriate  it  in 
the  beet  manner— in  a  word,  he  will  try  to  $(we  $(me(hing.  Aside  from  the  eighteen  res- 
ident families  of  laborers,  there  are  twelve  families  of  deputants  kept  on  the  mimor  on 
the  same  terms.  The  Steward  insists  that  if  these  thirty  families  would  do  more  wock, 
and  especially  the  women,  they  might  easily  perform  all  the  labor  required  on  the 
manor,  whilst  at  present  at  least  $300  are  paid  per  annum  to  strange  laborers. 

Individual  effort  cannot  succeed  in  introducing  innovations  of  this  kind,  and  we 
therefore  respectfully  ask  the  Agricultural  Society  to  endeavor  to  make  the  demanded 
change." 

[In  the  entire  course  of  my  travels  on  the  continent  I  saw  no  drunkenness,  idleness  or 
tendency  to  lottferism  among  the  laboring  classes.  They  were  industriously  at  work 
wherever  I  saw  them,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  women  had  the  haidest  part  of 
the  labor  to  perform.  It  was  seldom  that  I  saw  a  team  in  the  meadow  to  haul  in  the 
hay,  but  the  women  tied  the  new  made  hay  in  large  linen  sheets  and  carried  it  to  the  bam 
on  their  heads.  This  I  saw  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg.  In  Prussia 
I  saw  girls  of  18, 20  and  21  years  of  age,  with  hands  quite  horny,  and  fingers  knotted ; 
the  back  stiff  and  bent  with  labor ;  the  step  that  of  a  Sezegenarian ;  and  faces  no  fairer 
than  that  of  full-blooded  Pottawattomies,  and  blank  and  vacant  of  expression  as  the 
stare  of  an  idiot.  The  dress  was  simply  a  cotton  or  linen  slip  reaching  a  few  inches 
below  the  knees ;  bare-armed,  bare-headed,  bare-legged  and  bare-footed ;  and  thus  at- 
tired, they  were  toiling  in  the  open  field  under  a  broiling  sun  (80°  to  94<^  F.)  from  6 
o'clock  A.  M.  to  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  8  to  12  cents  a  day !  Such  sights  met  me  everywhere 
on  the  continent.  Then,  too,  I  saw  a  woman  aiding  a  cow  or  heifer  to  draw  a  load  of 
manure  or  rubbish  in  a  cart~a  woman  and  a  dog  or  two  hitched  to  a  cart,  taking  vege- 
tables to  market. 

I  was  interested  in  the  appearance  of  these  farm  laboring  men  and  women  for  I 
knew  that  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  their  ancestors  were  slaves ;  not  enslaved  as 
the  Africans  were  in  our  Southern  States,  where  members  of  the  same  family  were 
separated  and  sold  away ;  not  yet  under  the  Peon  system  of  slavery  so  long  tolerated 
in  Mexico ;  but  a  species  of  slavery  which  gave  the  proprietor  complete  control  over 
and  invested  him  with  the  ownership  in  or  of  the  persons  or  bodies  of  his  slaves—Lsi- 
BEiQNER,  or  "  body  owner,"  as  he  was  called.  The  owner  had  the  right  to  do  what  he 
chose  with  his  slaves,  except  lo  sell  them  oif  of  his  estate.  They  belonged  to  the  estate 
and  could  no  more  be  sold  away  than  the  soil  could.  Of  course  they  were  uneducated 
and  brutalized,  and  their  descendants  to  this  day  exhibit  brutalized  features  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  indicative  of  vacuity  of  mind.  The  women  and  girls  exhibited 
none  of  the  graceful,  supple  and  agile  movements  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Ameri- 
can laborers ;  and  so  far  as  personal  beauty  is  concerned,  they  aie  many  removes  in  the 
rear  of  ours. 

In  going  to  and  from  the  fields  they  always  marched  **  single  file,"  carrying  a  hoe 
rake,  sickle,  or  other  hand  Implement,  and  as  quietly  as  soldiers  on  parade,   I  fr^uently 
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•ccosted  them  and  endeavored  to  draw  tbem  into  conversation,  but  they  only  gazed 
at  me  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  all  their  conversation  consisted  of  monosyllabic  answers 
to  my  inqniries.  There  was  no  "  chatting  "  or  merriment  among  themselves,  and  I  often 
wondered  whether  they  ever  smiled  or  laughed.  Among  the  thousands  I  saw  I  am  sure 
I  never  saw  a  smile  or  heard  a  laugh.  Their  faces  uniformly  wore  the  expression  of  the 
quintessence  of  earnestness,  or  else  absolute  vacuity  of  thought. 

Both  the  women  and  men  were  much  smaller  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them.  The 
Prussian  statisticians  state  that  Quetelet's  measurements  and  weights  of  the  sexes  at 
different  periods  of  life  of  the  Belgians,  correspond  with  those  of  the  Prussians,  and 
they  therefore  have  adopted  the  averages  as  applicable  to  themselves.  According  to 
these  statistics,  a  Prussian  man  at  40  years  of  age  is  1684  millimetres  (5  feet  6^  inches) 
high,  and  weighs  127i  pounds ;  and  a  Prussian  woman  at  36  years  of  age  is  1579  milli- 
metres (5  feet  2  1-5  inches)  high,  and  weighs  108f  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  a 
child  when  born  is  6i  pounds,  and  the  dried  skeleton  of  an  adult  weighs  from  9  to  12 
pounds. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact  it  is  almost  demonstrable,  that  the  thirty  years'  war,  fol- 
lowed by  the  seven  years*  war,  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and,  later,  those  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  have  reduced  the  stature  of  the  German  nation.  During  these 
long  continued  and  bloody  wars,  men  of  a  certain  stature  were  liable  to  conscription ; 
these  were  taken  and  placed  upon  the  battle  field.  Those  of  a  less  stature  were  not 
liable,  and  remained  at  home.  This  conscription  was  chiefly  among  the  laboring  classes ; 
hence  we  find  to-day  that,  as  a  class,  the  laborers  are  shorter  in  stature  than  the 
nobility.  This  latter  class,  the  nobility,  are,  as  a  rule,  much  taller  than  the  laborers. 
And  the  military  minimum  of  stature  has  been  reduced  two  inches  within  the  past  hun- 
dred years. 

We  need  no  better  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  morals  of  these  lower  classes  than 
the  statistics  of  illegitimate  births.  In  SoKneider*$  HatMuch  der  ErdrKunde,  he  states 
the  illegitimate  births  in 

Berlin,  at 19  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  births. 

Stralsund 12       " 

Liegnitz 11        " 

Danzig 10       "  "  "  " 

Konigsberg 31 

Breslau 25       "  "  *'  " 

Elling 24        "  "  "  " 

Madgeburg 22       "  "  "  " 

But  gives  the  whole  of  Prussia  at  10  per  cent. 

Dr.  Geo.  Yiebahn,  in  his  StatisHo  dee  Zollvereinten  und  ITdrdlichm  DeuUchland,  Berlin, 
1862,  an  official  publication  by  the  Prussian  Govemmeiit,  gives  the  per  cent,  of  illegiti- 
mate births  in  the  German  States  as  follows :    For  every  illegitimate  birth  there  are  in 

1.  Prussia 10.85  legitimate. 

2.  Oldenburg 989 

3.  Hannover 9.61       " 

4.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 7.32       " 

6.  Kur  Hesse 7.02       •• 

6.  Hamburg 6.75  " 

7.  Wurtemburg 6.70  " 

8.  Baden 5.59 

9.  Saxony 5.52  " 

10.  Frankfort-on-Main 5.08  " 
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11.  Mecklenberg  Strelitz 4.67  legitimate. 

12.  Saxe  Meinigen 4.60       " 

13.  Meeklenberg  Sehwerin 4.38       *< 

14.  Bayaiia 3.66       « 

This  shows  that  over  86  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  Bavaria  are  illegitimate.  I  hare 
somewhere  seen  a  statement  that  in  the  dty  of  Monich  60  per  cent,  of  the  births  were 
iUc^timate. 

No  where  on  the  continent,  nor  even  in  England,  does  woman  e^joy  the  same  eleyated 
social  and  moral  position  that  she  does  in  the  United  States.  No  man,  whether  gentle 
or  otherwise,  thinks  of  yielding  his  seat  in  the  cars,  at  the  theatre,  opera,  or  chnroh,  to 
a  female  of  his  own,  or  inferior  rank.  Ladies  traveling  without  a  male  companion  have 
not  the  attentions  paid  them  at  depots  or  hotels  which  they  have  when  accompanied 
by  gentlemen.  At  one  custom  house  in  the  interior  of  Qermany  1  saw  a  lady,  who  was 
the  first  person  of  a  railway  train  load  of  passengers,  enter  the  "  Zollamt,"  or  custom 
house,  to  have  her  baggage  inspected,  but  was  roughly  pushed  aside  and  told  to  wait. 
8he  made  repeated  efforts  to  have  her  baggage  examined,  but  every  time  was  pushed 
aside  by  the  officer,  and  her*s  was  the  very  last  baggage  examined. 

What  position  can  woman  expect  to  occupy— what  respect  or  esteem  can  she  eipect 
to  command  in  Bavaria,  where  every  fourth  birth  is  an  illegitimate  one. 

Every  laborer  or  mechanic's  wife  is  engaged,  in  her  hours  not  devoted  to  household 
duties,  to  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  crocheting,  lace  making,  or  some  such  pursuit, 
manufacturing  or  making  something  to  sell ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  wife  of  a  laborer 
or  mechanic  would  consider  herself  very  much  disgraced  if  she  did  not  earn  her  own 
bread  and  part  of  her  clothing  by  the  manufacture  of  some  merchantable  articles.  But 
the  wives  of  the  wealthy  and  the  nobility  perform  less  household  duties  than  the  wives 
of  the  wealthy  in  the  United  States. 


OHAPTBB  IV. 

PBUSSIA. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  s^icoltore  of  Pmssia,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  agricoltore  is 
conducted*  From  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Bussian  frontier,  the 
northern  part  of  Germany  is  of  the  quartenary  geological  formation; 
and  throughout  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bhenish  provinces, 
this  formation  consists  of  recent  deposits  of  sand.  In  fact,  Prussia  is  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  with  here  and  there  a  small  region  or  district  of  clay. 
From  Mayence  to  Bonn,  the  Bhine  has  cut  its  channel  through  the  Devo- 
nian formation.  From  Basel  to  Mayence,  the  Bhine  flows  through  a 
quartenary  or  modem  dilivial  valley,  some  twenty  miles  wide ;  a  few  miles 
north  of  Worms  it  cuts  through  the  Eocene  formation,  which  really  con- 
tinues to  Bingen  and  at  this  latter  place  the  Devonian  commences ;  hence 
from  Bringen  to  Drachenfels  the  scenery  is  very  romantic,  and  enchants, 
almost  aXL  the  travelers  who  pass  up  or  down  the  Bhine  between  these- 
points,  whilst  below  Bonn  and  above  Mayence,  the  stream  flows  through 
A7 
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a  level  plain,  aod  the  scenery,  consequently,  is  doll  and  monotonous.  A 
few  miles  northwest  of  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  the  Elbe  has  cut  its  way 
through  a  granitic  formation,  but  before  it  reaches  the  Prussian  borders 
its  channel  has  entered  the  vast  sandy  plain,  through  which  it  continues 
until  it  reaches  the  North  or  German  Sea.  The  Oder  and  its  tributaries 
rise  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Silesia  and  Austria,  but  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  mountain's  foot  they  enter  upon  the  vast  plain  above  referred 
to.  The  drift  or  clay  formation  which  we  have  in  Ohio  is  rarely  found 
in  Prussia,  whilst  that  class  of  soil  known  as  *'  loam'*  here  in  Ohio,  is 
to  be  found  i^redominating  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  there  is  a  new  red  sandstone  formation. 
A  good  sandy  loam  prevails  in  the  ••  Oderbruch,"  a  region  extending  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  for  several  (German)  miles  northward,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Before  I  visited  Prussia  I  often  was  astonished  to  find  in  the  agricul- 
tural statistidS^bf  the  country  such  small  returns  of  crops,  but  after  visit- 
ing and  traveling  the  country,  I  was  equally  astonished  at  the  great 
results  obtained.  I  daw  many  fields,  embracing  large  tracts  of  almost  pure 
sand — so  pure  that  strong  sweeping  winds  drifted  it,  and  it  lay  in  dunes, 
resembling  waves  which  had  been  suddenly  stopped.  One  large  field 
near  Temple  Hof,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  on  which  a  good  crop  of 
Lupines  had  been  grown,  was  a  field  of  sand  sixteen  feet  thick.  In  other 
portions  northward,  eastward  and  westward  from  Berlin,  I  found  peat  or 
humus  formations.  The  native  forests  have  disappeared  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  a  very  great  majority  of  the  forests  are  of  the  pine  &mily. 
I  am  assured  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grow  a  deciduous  forest,  on 
account  of  the  great  preponderance  of  sand,  and  the  small  proportion  of 
clay.  I  had  been  assured  that  our  *'  hickories  "  (oarya)  would  not  grow 
there,  but  I  found  almost  all  of  our  native  forest  trees  flourishing  in  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  although  they  require  much 
more  care  and  study  than  the  European  trees. 

That  which  very  agreeably  disappoints  every  American  traveler  there 
is  the  entire  absence  of  fences  or  hedges — ^in  many  districts  neither  hedge, 
fence  nor  other  kind  of  barriere  is  to  be  seen.  Whilst  in  Europe,  the 
thought  often  occurred  to  me  "could  not  the  $100,000,000  which  we  have 
spent  in  Ohio  for  fences  have  been  applied  to  some  better  purpose  1  Ger- 
many must  raise  bread  and  meat  for  her  population  as  well  as  we  do,  she 
is  many  times  more  densely  populated  than  we  are,  and  yet  she  gets  along 
without  hedge  or  fence  much  better  than  we  do  with  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  here  in  Ohio  every  landholder  has  absolute  rights  to  his 
estate,  and  everybody  is  bound  to  respect  those  rights — ^but  in  Europe, 
especially  in  fox  hunting  England,  these  rights  are  not  so  extensive  as 
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tiiey  are  here.    Btill  these  fences  are  physicsd  manifestations  of  inde- 
pendence and — ^unsocial  dispositions. 

Prussian  Crops. — ^There  is  no  reliable  system  of  agricultural  statistics 
in  all  Europe.  Prussia  is  famous  for  her  very  precise  statistics ;  but  this 
fame  or  notoriety  must  rest  more  on  the  nicety  of  decimal  calculations  as 
exhibited  in  the  statistical  tables  and  reports  than  the  positive  data  upon 
which  the  absolute  knowledge  rests.  The  Prussian  statisticians  cLssume 
that  a  fnuyrgen  (five-eighths  of  an  acre)  will  produce  an  average  crop  of 
so  many  scheftels  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c,  and  then  persons  are 
appointed  in  the  several  provinces  to  ascertain  whether  the  crops  of  the 
current  year  are  above  or  below  the  average  in  tenths.  This  may  be  well 
enough  if  a  person  knew  precisely  what  the  average  crop  or  unit  of  calcu- 
lation was  taken  to  be ;  but  as  no  definite  or  positive  statistics  have  ever 
been  collected,  the  whole  system  is  nothing  more  than  mere  guess  work. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  system  of  assumption,  Baron  von  Vlncke  adopted 
another  system.  He  ascertained  the  amount  of  cereals  exported  from 
and  imported  into  the  kingdom,  ascertained  the  amount  ground  in  the 
several  mills,  and  the  amount  consumed  in  distilleries.  From  these  data 
he  assumes  that  Prussia  produces  annually —  •* 

VHieat 45,563,146  bushels 

Eye 97,336,671      " 

Barley 17,254,438      " 

Oats 51,905,248      " 

Or  in  detail,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  thus : — 

Consumption 22,542.576  soheffels* 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports 2,371,047       '* 

DistiHed 199,236        " 

Brewed 200,000       " 

Seed,  1-5 5,062,572 

Total  45,563,146  bushels,  or 30,375,431        " 

From  these  statistics  of  von  Vincke  (although  unsatisfactory)  we  can 
obtain  some  insight  as  to  the  amount  of  cereal  food  consumed  by  each 
individual.  From  his  tables  it  appears  that  the  average  consumption  in 
1858-59-60  was  as  follows  per  capita  of  the  entire  i>opulation : — 

V^Theat.  Bye.       Q'ts  of  Beer. 

PouDds.  0«.  Pound*.  On. 

Silesia 116  7  262  11  9.09 

Pommerania 90  11  276       4  5.28 

Saxony 80  5  272  25  19.21 

EastPrussia 94  2  255  10  15.83 

Brandenburg 87  11  260       3  16.48 

W^est  Pnissla 90  1  251       6  10.45 

Poeen 76  4  256  11  420 

Bhenish  proYinoes 107  11  179       3  12.09 

*  The  scheffel  is  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  in  Pnusia,  but  diffen  in  erery  pror- 
iBoe-^n  WuriembuTg  it  is  nearly  f<mr  bushela. 
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This  gives  an  average  of  6}  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye— the  staple 
cereals  for  human  food — ^to  each  inhabitant.  The  consmnption  of  cereal 
food  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  our  statisticians  at  six  bushels. 
But  if  we  estimate  wheat  at  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  fifty-six, 
then  the  Germans  consume  nearly  one  bushel  and  thirty-three  pounds  of 
wheat  and  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  rye,  or  a  little  more  than  six  bush- 
els of  cereals  jper  capita. 

The  crops  of  Prussia  firom  many  years*  returns  and  several  eystems  of 
statisticSt  give  as  the  average  product  of  the  ten  years  ending  in  ISOS, 
the  foUowinjg^ : — 

Washed  ragsr  beets 192  owts-fper  acre.  388  owts.  per  aorew 

Potatoes 116          "  163  " 

Cloverhay 40          «*  64  « 

Wheat 29  bnah.  per  aoie.  41  ** 

Eye 29          "  43  " 

Oats 41           "  63  «* 

Barley « 33          ••  60  " 

Bape 25          "  40  •* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater  portion  of  Prussia  is  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  very  illy-adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  the  average  crops 
ean  not  fail  to  appear  extraordinary.  But  there  is  a  care  and  an  unre- 
mitted persevering  labor  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  crops,  as  if  it  were 
determined  to  compel  the  crops,  by  force  of  applied  labor  and  attention, 
to  grow. 

A  dassiflcation  of  soils  has  been  made  in  Prussia,  and  this  classifica- 
tion is  taught  in  the  agricultural  schools.  The  experience  of  many  years 
has  determined  the  qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  soils  so  accurately, 
and  so  much  in  accordance  with  science,  that  comparatively  very  little  is 
yet  to  be  ascertained  in  this  respect    The  soils  are  classed  as  follows: 

GLASS  L— HxTMUS  Olay.    (Eumm  Beidher  Tkonboden.) 

MtcOtent  Wheat  Lamd. 

It  is  well  known  that  alumina,  combined  with  oxygen,  produced  a  day 
or  alum  earth ;  that  this  earth  or  day  has  the  property  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  a  very  large  proportion  of  moisture,  and  that  it  always  is  ac- 
companied by  lime  and  talc,  and  has  a  fair  proportion  of  alkalies.  In  the 
dass  of  soils  under  consideration  this  species  of  clay  predominates, 
a.  The  soil  consists  of— 

60  to  66  per  oent.  of  elay,  lime  and  alkaUes. 
3  to  20  per  oent.  of  sand,  nsoaUy  yery  fine. 
7  to  16  per  oent.  of  non-add  hnmos. 
3  to  9  per  oent.  of  lime  earth. 

K  The  arable  soil  in  this  class  is,  at  least,  one  foot  deep;  the  subsoil 
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poTons  slightly  ferraginons  (or  oontainmg  iron  ore ; )  the  lay  of  th^  land  is 
generally  level. 

c.  The  cultivation  of  this  soil,  in  fair  weather,  is  not  heavy,  bat  in 
severe  droughts,  or  long  continued  moist  weather,  it  often  is  impractica- 
ble to  do  anything  with  it. 

d.  The  crops  which  succeed  the  best  on  this  soil  are,  rape,  flax,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  clover  and  beans.  The  class  of  soils  is  generally  found  in 
low  places — seldom  on  any  considerable  elevations. 

Olassi  IL— Olay  S01I4.    (Ticnboden.) 

First  CROSS  Wheat  SaiL 

This  class  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  containing  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  sand  and  less  humus;  the  depth  of  arable  soil  not  so  great, 
and  the  subsoil  somewhat  impervious.    The  crops  same  as  Class  L 

Glass  UL— Olaybt  Soil.    (Th4mtgerhoden) 

Beoond  Class  Wheat  BoiL 

This  class  differs  firom  the  two  preceding  by  having  less  humus  and 
lime. 

a.  It  consists  of— 

66  to  68  per  eent.  of  day,  and  a  trace  of  talo  and  alkaliea. 
12  to  30  per  cent,  of  land. 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  hnmiia. 

2  to  6  per  cent,  of  lime.  * 

b.  The  depth  of  the  soil  is  less  than  a  foot,  the  subsoil  is  impervious 
and  ferruginous. 

e.  The  culture  of  it  is  heavy. 

d.  The  crops  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  vetches  and  oats. 

Glass  IY.— Loaht  Soil.    (IfUder  Lekmboden.) 

First  Class  Barley  SaiL 

a.  Gomponent  parts— 

30  to  so  per  cent.  clay. 
40  to  60  per  cent,  fine  sand. 
6  to  16  per  cent,  non-aoid  hnmos. 

3  to  10  per  cent  lime  earth. 

b.  The  depth  of  this  soil  is  from  six  to  eighteen  inches— in  low  places 
deeper,  yet  the  subsoil  is  porous,  somewhat  ferruginous — ^when  the  soil 
has  a  large  proportion  of  sand  the  subsoil  is  more  compact  This  class 
of  soils  is  generally  level,  although  free  from  water. 

c  The  culture  of  this  soil  is  easy,  and  is  seldom  interrupted  by  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  weather,  except  in  cases  where  the  large  per  centage  of  claj 
prevails. 

d.  The  crops  adapted  to  this  soil  are  wheat,  where  clay  prevails,  where 
it  does  not,  then  rye,  barley,  oats,  vetches,  peas,  clover  and  Income. 

Glass  V.— Saitot  Loam  Soil.    (SancUger  Lekenibodm.) 

Seomd  Class  Ba/rleif  SoiL 

a.  Composition — 

25  to  50  per  cent.  olay. 
90  to  70  per  cent.  sand, 
li  to   3  per  cent,  homos. 
2  to  25  per  cent,  lime  ea-rtli. 

h.  The  depth  of  the  soil  is  generally  less  than  a  foot,  with  very  differ- 
ent snbsoil,  it  is  seldom,  nevertheless,  very  fermginons. 

e.  Cultivation  light  or  easy. 

d.  The  crops  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  red  dover,  peas,  vetches, 
millet,  flax  and  tobacco. 

Class  VL— Loamy  Sand  Soil.    (Lehmiger  Sandboden.) 
First  Class  Oat  Laiid. 

There  are  several  classes  of  soil  which,  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  classed  under  this  head,  viz : 

1st.  Loamy  sand,  with  a  small  proportion  of  humus. 

2d.  Black,  mucky  soil  with  peaty  or  turfy  ingredients. 

3d.  Marly  soil. 

4th.  Clay  soil,  with  little  humus,  having  oxyde  of  iron,  coarse,  sandy 
loam,  with  ferruginous  hard  clay  subsoil  in  moist  places— the  so-called 
third  class  wheat  soiL 

a.  Composition — 

(1.)    20  to  30  per  cent.  clay. 
68  to  80  per  cent.  sand. 
1  to  H  per  cent,  homos. 
1  to  —  per  cent.  lime. 
(2.)     5  to  45  per  cent.  clay. 
30  to  80  per  cent.  sand. 
15  to  30  per  cent,  acid  coal,  like  hn- 
mos. 


(3.>    10  to  50  per  cent.  day. 
40  to  80  per  cent.  sand. 

5  to  20  per  cent.  lime. 

ito  2  per  cent,  knmos. 
(4.)    70  to  90  per  cent.  clay. 

7  to  25  per  cent.  sand. 

1  to  2  per  cent,  hnmos. 

1  to  —  per  cent.  Lime. 


i.  Cultivation  on  1,  2  and  3  is  very  light  or  easy,  but  heavy  or  difficult 
on  No.  4. 

e.  The  soil  is  thin,  or  at  most  not  deep ;  the  subsoil  in  1  and  2  gener- 
ally sandy ;  in  3  more  or  less  impervious,  sometimes  sandy ;  in  No.  4  it 
is  always  impervious. 

d.  The  crops  on  1  and  3,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  lupines,  espar- 
sette;  on  No.  3,  red  clover;   on  No.  2,  chiefly  oats;  and  No.  4  best 
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adapted  to  grasses.    With  proper  manaring  and  tillage  wheat  does  better 
than  rye,  oats,  peas  or  beans. 

Glass  YIL— Loaht  Sard.    (Lekmiger  Sand.) 

Second  Class  Oat  La/nd. 
a.  Oomposition — 

15  to  20  per  cent.  day. 
75  to  85  per  oent.  sand, 
i  to  li  per  oent  humus. 

h.  Tillage  easy. 

0.  The  soil  generally  levelt  the  snbsoil  sandy. 

d.  The  crops  are  rye,  oats,  spergola,  lupines,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
white  peas,  white  clover,  sheep's  fescue,  and  in  good  seasons  red  dover. 

Class  vrCL 

Third  Class  Oat  Zand.    First  Class  Bye  Land. 

This  class  contains  more  sand  than  the  preceding  class,  less  clay,  but 
more  humus.  The  soil  is  generally  very  flat  or  leyel,  the  subsoil  sandy, 
the  tillage  easy,  and  the  crops  same  as  Glass  YIL,  except  the  red  clover. 

Glass  IX.— Good  Sandy  Soil.    (Outer  Sa/ndboden.) 
Second  Class  Bye  Land. 

a.  Gomponent  parts — 

5  to  8  i>er  oent.  day. 
90  to  —  per  oent.  sand. 
3  to  6  per  oent.  hnmns. 
h.  Tillage  easy. 

e.  The  soil  is  generally  five  to  six  inches  deep ;  the  subsoil  sandy. 
d.  The  crops  same  as  YIIL 

Glass  X.--Sand  Soil.    (Sandboden.) 

Three  Tear  Bye  Land. 

a.  Gomponent  parts— 

4  to  8  per  oent.  clay. 

90  to  95  per  oent.  sand. 

i  to  li  per  oent.  hnmns. 
h.  Tillage  easy. 

c.  Soil  seldom  more  than  four  inches  deep,  subsoil  sandy. 

d.  Crops  are  rye,  buckwheat,  lupines,  sheeps*  fescue  (grass).  There  are 
three  classes  more  of  sandy  soil,  known  as  the  six^  nine  and  twelve  years 
rye  land,  or  lands  in  which  a  good  crop  of  rye  can  be  obtained  but  once 
in  the  respective  number  of  years. 
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The  soils  have  been  thus  classed  in  accordance  with  a  Government 
order,  a  geological  survey,  as  chemical  analysis,  and  the  crops  were  ascer- 
tained by  years  of  experience  Annexed  are  the  rotations  for  the  several 
years  on  the  various  classes. 


Gt-ars  L 

IjmntcUtiaa, 

8  jMot  rotation. 

97<an 

lOtidoiL         lOTMotrotatloii. 

1.  Tobaooo, 

1.  Bape. 

1.  WeU  manured  1.  Tobacco,          1.  Manar*d  faUow. 

(mannred). 

2.  Barley. 

faUow. 

(manured.)       %  Bape. 

2.  Barley  irith 

8.  Wheat. 

2.  Bape. 

2.  Barley.            3.  Barley. 

oloTer. 

4.  Bye. 

3.  Barley. 

3.  Wheat            4.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover. 

5.  Oats. 

4.  Wheat. 

4.  Barley.            5.  Oats  or  beans 

4.  Wheat. 

6.  Clover. 

5.  Oats. 

5.  Clover.                mannred. 

5.  Bye. 

7.  aover,  the 

6  Clover. 

6.  Clover  (man-  «.  Wheat. 

6.  Oats. 

iSftUow  weU 

7.  Clover. 

nred).               7.  Oats  or  beans. 

manmed  fox 

•    8.  VHieat. 

7.  Bape.               8.  Clover  or  beans 

rape. 

8.  Oats  and  bar-  9.  Clover  or  wheat. 

ley. 

10.  Wheat,  or  oatst 

/ 

9.  Wheat.               in  many  places 

pasture. 

Glass  H- 

-FmsT  Glass  Wheat  Laot). 

SglUTiutiotalioii. 

NiiMjMziiotitfon. 

T«i7«nNtiUon. 

1.    Manured  faUow.              1. 

Hoed  crops  manured. 

1.    mannred  faUow. 

2.    Wheat. 

2. 

Barley. 

2.    Bape. 

3.    Clover. 

3. 

Clover. 

6.    VHieat. 

4.    Clover. 

4. 

Clover. 

4.    Clover. 

5.    Wheat. 

6. 

VHieat. 

6.    Clover. 

6.    Hoed  ciops. 

6. 

Oats. 

6.    VHieat. 

7.    Barley. 

7. 

Beans  manured. 

7.    Mannred  hoed  crops. 

.    Oats. 

a 

Wheat. 

8.    Barley. 

9. 

Oats  and  peas. 

9.    Beans. 
10.    Oats. 

Glass  IIL- 

-Secoio)  C^iAss  Wheat  Land. 

SemiTMnirotaAloii.                   Hine  jtut  rotation. 

TwiITV  yBHS  fOtMUD. 

1.    Hanxured  £eJ1ow.        1.    FaUow  nuumred. 

1. 

Manured  hoed  crops. 

9.    Wheat. 

2.    Wheat. 

2. 

Barley. 

3.    Clover. 

3.    Clover. 

3. 

Clover. 

4.    Clover. 

4.    Clover. 

4. 

Clover. 

5.    Bye. 

5.    Bye. 

6. 

6.    Hoed  crops. 

6.    Hoed  crops  manured. 

6. 

Bape. 

7.    Oats. 

7.    Oats  and  barley. 

7. 

Wheat 

8.    Peas. 

8. 

Peas. 

9.    Bye. 

9. 

Bye. 

10. 

Beans  manured. 

11. 

VHieat 

12. 

Oats. 
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Class  rv.— Fibst  Class  Bablbt  Soil. 


Rvt  jMot  roteilon. 


8eT«n76«n  rotation. 


Nine  TOWS  zotatlon. 


Ttia  jmn  rotation. 


1.    Manured  fSallow      1.    Beans  manured.      1.    Fallow  nianar*d.  1.    Potatoes  mannr'd 


and  potatoes.      2.    Wheat. 


2.    Bape. 


2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Clover. 

5.  Wheat  and  rye. 


3.  Clover.  3.  Wheat. 

4.  Barley.  4.  Clover. 

5.  Potatoes  maiinr'd.  5.  Clover. 

6.  Barley.  6.  Bye. 

7.  Bye  7.  Hoedorops 

manured. 

8.  Barley. 

9.  Oats. 


2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Clover. 
6.  Bye. 

6.  Peas  manured. 

7.  Barley. 

8.  Fallow  and 

green  forage. 

9.  Bye. 
10.  Oats. 


Class  V.— Second  Class  Babley  Soil. 


1.  Fallow  manured  and 

green  forage. 

9.  Bye. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Clover. 

5.  Bye. 

6.  Potatoes  manured. 

7.  Barley. 

8.  Oats. 


Nint  jMot  rotation.  T 

1.  Fallow  manured.  1.  Fallowed,  manured  and 

2.  Bye.  green  forage. 

3.  Peas.  2.  Bye. 

4.  Oats.  3.  Clover. 
6.  Potatoes  manured.  4.  Clover. 

6.  Barley.  5.  Bye. 

7.  Clover.  6  Hoed  orops  manured. 

8.  Clover.  7.  Barley. 


9.    Bye. 


8.  Peas. 

9.  Bye. 
10.    Oats. 


Class  YL— Loamy  Sand. 


8ov«i  7Mn  rotatkn. 

1.  Fallow  manured. 

2.  Bye. 

3.  Bed  and  white  clover. 

4.  Clover. 

5.  Bye. 

6.  Potatoes. 

7.  Oats. 


First  Clan  Oat  Lamd. 

Bif^TMot  rotation. 

1.  Potatoes  manured. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Bed  and  white  clover. 

4.  Clover. 
6.  Bye. 

6.  Potatoes. 

7.  Bye. 
a  Oats. 


Tin  7«Mt  rotation. 

L  Fallow  manured. 

2.  Bye. 

3.  Clover  and  timothy. 

4.  Clover. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Bye, 

7.  Potatoes  manured, 
a  Oats. 

9.  Peas. 
10.  Bye. 
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BUuik  mucky  soiL 

Marly  soil 

Clay  tciCh  litOe  TtwiMts. 

Nine  jaan  rotation. 

FoorteMi  jian  roCatioa. 

NiMTMnrotirfloa. 

1.  Tobacco  manured. 

1.  Fallow  manured. 

1.  Fallow  manured  and 
green  forage. 

2.  Oats. 

2.  Bye. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.   ^ 

/^i -__^_ 

3.  Clover. 

3.  Clover. 

4. 

Clover 

4.  Clover. 

4.  Clover. 

5. 

6.   J 

►  and 
Qrasses. 

5.  Bye. 

6.  Potatoes. 

6.  Bye. 

6.  Beans  manured. 

7.  Oats. 

7.  Oats. 

7.  Bye  and  barley. 

8.  Oats. 

8.  Peas  manured. 

8.  Potatoes. 

9.  Bye. 

10.  White  clover. 

11.  Pasture. 

12.  Pasture. 

13.  Bye. 

9.  Oats. 

14.  Oats. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  omit  the  interyening  classes  YIL,  YIIL,  and 
IX,  and  will  conclude  this  narrative  of  rotation  on  classified  soils  by  giv- 
ing that  of 

Glass  ^— Three  Year  Rye  Land. 


1.  Bpergula  manured. 

2.  Bye. 

3.  White  clover  and  fescue. 

4.  Pasture. 

5.  Pasture. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Bye. 

8.  Potatoes  manured. 


9.  Bye. 

10.  Bheeps'  fescue. 

11.  Pasture. 

12.  Pasture. 

13.  Lupines  plowed  down. 

14.  Bye. 

16.  Lupines  plowed  down. 

16.  Bye. 


An  estate  which  I  visited,  and  which  embraced  L,  and  n.,  classes  of 
wheat  lands,  I.  and  II.  barley  land,  and  L  class  of  oat  lands,  the  following 
rotation  has  been  found  the  most  successful : 
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As  rye  constitutes  the  cereal  food  for  the  millions  in  Pmssia,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  coarse  of  rotation,  and  in  the  general  system  of 
farming,  mnch  more  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  there  is  upon 
wheat  or  barley. 

There  is  considerable  nnderdraining,  or  thoronghdraining,  in  Prussia, 
mostly,  however,  in  the  stiff  clays.  The  proper  management  of  the  clay 
soils  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  modem  agriculture. 
In  the  province  of  Prussia  there  is  considerable  clay,  and  it  is  managed 
somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  well  manured,  and  everything  plowed  in 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil  mellow  and  porous,  such  as  the 
(horse)  bean  stalks,  buckwheat  straw,  &c  It  is  plowed  four  or  five  times 
before  seeding ;  after  the  last  plowing  a  clod  crusher  or  roller  is  passed 
over  it,  and  then  a  plank  some  eight  feet  long,  and  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick,  is  attached  to  a  span  of  horses  and 
passed  over  it  to  level  it ;  then  well  harrowed,  and,  if  wheat,  it  is  gener- 
ally  drilled  in.  Where  it  is  not  underdrained  it  is  plowed  deep  and 
plowed  into  narrow  "  lands  "  of  four  to  six  feet  wide.  Loamy  lands  are 
plowed  in  lands  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide.  Where  these  clays  are  sown 
broad-cast  the  seed  is  harrowed  in  and  then  rolled.  GChe  kind  of  plow 
yet  retained  in  this  province,  and  which  appears  to  defy  competition  witii 
the  best  and  most  improved  English  or  American  plows,  is  (to  an  Amer- 
can,)  a  very  awkward  appearing  implement  called  a  **  zooh."  It  is  an 
implement  of  which  a  better  idea  can  be  given  by  an  engraving  than  by 
any  description  in  words. 


THK  ZOCU. 


As  will  be  apparent  from  this  engraving  all  the  implements  used  in  ag- 
riculture of  German  or  English  manufacture  are  very  heavy,  and  conse- 
quently present  an  awkward  appearance.  Europe  lacks  our  hickory, 
tough  ash  and  oak,  and  has  nothing  to  substitute  for  them.  All  the  wood 
used  must  be  heavy  in  order  to  give  the  required  strength,  and  then  they 
do  not  know  how  to  produce  the  malleable  iron,  which  is  so  extensively 
used  by  us.  The  fields  of  lupines,  rape,  peas  and  (horse)  beans  presents 
a  novel  sight  to  an  American — ^the  rape  is  grown  for  oil  and  cake,  just  as 
flax  was,  and  in  some  places  yet^is,  with  us.    The  lupines,  peas  and  beanji 
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are  a  SLbstitnte  for  our  Indian  com,  whicli  does  not  mature  there,  bat  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  green  forage  plant. 

The  Inpine  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  LeguminoscB^  in  Botany, 
or  the  "i>ea  "  or  "jpod  bearing^*  family  of  plants,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Although  the  plant  was  known  to  the 
Oreeks  under  the  name  of  Thermos^  and  used  by  them  not  only  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  but  also  medicinally,  esteeming  them  vermifugal  and  em- 
menagogae,  &c.,  (Dioscor.  lib.  1,  c.  132,)  and  by  the  ancient  Bomans  were 
grown  on  the  poor,  dry  plains,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  were  ploughed 
under  as  an  ameliorating  crop  for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  yet  were 
not  introduced  into  Germany  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.   In  1810  Baron  Charles  van  Wolffen  made  an  agricultural  tour  into 
the  south  of  France,  saw  them  cultivated  there,  and  on  his  return  intro- 
daced  them  on  his  estate  at  Pietzpuhl,  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  province 
of  Saxony.    It  is  ploughed  in  when  in  bloom,  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  an  ameliorator.    It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  lii/pus^  a  wolf, 
because  it  devours  the  substance  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  grown,  that  is 
to  say,  it  exhausts  the  land  very  rapidly  of  its  alkalies.    But  this  very 
fact  renders  it  particularly  useful  for  the  agricultural  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.    The  long  tap  roots  strike  deep  into  the  ground  and  take  up 
whatever  they  find  there,  and  thus  the  alkaline  substances  are  brought 
up,  and  when  the  plant  is  plowed  in  these  substances  are  within  the  reach 
of  more  shallow  rooting  crops.    The  great  advantage  which  it  possesses 
over  the  clover  tribe  is,  that  it  flourishes  and  produces  good  crops  on 
X>oor,  sandy  and  other  thin  lands.    It  can  withstand  drought,  but  not  the 
cold — it  is  readily  nipped  by  spring  frosts.    There  are  three  varieties, 
and  each  of  these  have  sub-varieties,  the  chief  varieties  are  white,  yel- 
low and  blue.    The  white  does  not  mature  in  Germany,  and  is  used  en- 
tirely as  a  green-soiling  food.    In  Naples  it  is  used  for  food  for  horses, 
and  in  Sicily  and  Tuscany  the  fruit  is  used  on  the  table.    It  requires  a 
better  soil  than  any  of  the  others;  it  succeeds  best  on  a  sandy  loam. 
The  blue  lupine  succeeds  best  in  a  loam,  has  a  straight  stem  and  very  sel- 
dom branches ;  the  yellow  lupine  flourishes  on  sandy,  graveUy  soils,  the 
stalk  is  much  branched,  yield  well,  but  must  be  harvested  whilst  the  pod 
is  yet  green,  when  dry  the  pod  bursts  with  the  slightest  pressure,  and 
great  loss  ensues  if  harvested  when  ripe.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  very 
fond  of  the  herbage,  and  even  dry  stalks,  whilst  the  fruit  itself  is  excel- 
lent food  for  sheex) — ^lambs  a  few  days  old  eat  them  voraciously.    Glover 
and  other  cultivated  forage  plants  can  be  grown  among  the  lupines  with- 
out any  detnment  to  the  latter. 

The  really  and  absolutely  poor  soils  of  Germany  compel  the  farmers  to 
grow  every  plant  which  cattle  will  eat  as  forage,  therefore  places  may  be 
found  in  which  the  TBiFOLiUJi  agrarium,  or  field  trefoil  is  grown  for 
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sheep — ^tbe  hop  trefoil  is  grown  as  a  stubble  pasture ;  ^he  none  suoh^  or 
black  seed  (tbifolium  flliforme)  is  readily  eaten  by  dieep ;  the  tbifo- 
LIUM  ochrolencom,  or  yellow  elovert  is  grown  in  woodlands  for  sheep,  it 
is  said  to  be  very  greedily  eaten  by  them.  Four  kinds  of  melilot  or 
sweet  clover  are  grown ;  two  or  three  kinds  of  lucerne  are  in  general  cul- 
tivation. Goat's  rue  (Tephbosia  virginiana  of  Gray,  but  GAUsau  offi- 
cinalis of  German  botanists)  is  cultivated  for  green-soilingtjand  is  es- 
teemed as  highly  as  lucerne.  Esparsette  (Onobbychis  sativa,)  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  grown  with  lucerne,  or  clover,  or  some  other  forage 
plant ;  by  itself  it  does  not  appear  to  do  well,  but  requires  some  compan- 
ion to  lean  upon  or  to  protect  it ;  but  when  green  or  dry  it  is  readily 
eaten  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  buck  bean  or  bitter  clover  (Mentanthes  trifoUaia)  is  readily  eaten, 
and  is  still  cultivated.  The  lotus  comiculatus,  or  homed  clover,  is 
found  in  the  mixture  of  pasture  grasses ;  it  is  said  to  be  much  liked  by 
cattle,  and  that  the  butter  made  from  cows  who  have  pastured  on  it  is 
very  yellow,  and  a  peculiarly  agreeable  odor,  as  well  as  excellent  flavor. 
The  ANTHTLLis  vulncraria,  or  wound  clover,  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
sheep,  is  cultivated  in  pastures  in  very  rolling  or  broken  lands.  It  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  as  a  medical  plant 

The  vioiA  sativa,  or  forage  vetch,  is  much  cultivated  as  a  mixed  forage 
plant— generally  grown  with  oats  or  barley— the  cattle  are  very  fond  of 
it  either  cut  green  for  green  soiling,  or  dried  as  hay,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  increases  the  quantity  as  well  as  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
It  may  be  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall ;  if  it  is  intended  for  seed  then 
it  must  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  rich  and  somewhat  moist  soiL  About 
twenty  bushels  of  seed  is  produced  per  acre,  and  one  and  a  half  to  one 
and  three-fourths  tons  of  hay.  The  vioiA  cracca,  or  bird  vetch,  vege- 
tates very  rapidly  and  grows  very  rank  on  almost  any  soil— it  is  consid- 
ered a  good  forage  plant.  The  vicia  sepium  is  much  used  to  sow  in  the 
spring  where  the  esparsette  or  lucerne  has  failed  to  come  up.  The  OOBO- 
NiLLA  varia,  is  grown  in  pasturages.  The  lathybus  pratensis,  or  "  ever  ^ 
lasting  pea,**  is  grown  in  meadows  and  pastures,  but  is  mostly  grown  as 
a  mixed  forage  plant,  either  with  grass  or  clover,  or  with  oats,  rye  and 
barley  as  green-soiling  forage.  The  lathtbus  tuberosa  is  considered  a 
weed  in  the  cereals,  yet  the  leaves  of  it  are  freely  eaten  by  stock ;  the 
tubers  or  roots  are  voraciously  devoured  by  swine ;  and  among  the  poorer 
families  are  either  substituted  for  co£fee  or  mixed  with  it  They  are 
planted  in  a  well-manured  soil,  in  the  spring,  are  put  in  in  rows  nine 
inches  apart,  and  are  once  or  twice  hoed,  and  are  harvested  before  the 
autumn  tcosta ;  they  yield  some  100  to  120  bushels  per  acre,  lathtbus 
venosus,  or  veined  pea,  is  highly  commended,  it  attains  a  hight  of  six 
feet,  is  a  rapid  grower,  is  much  liked  by  sheep,  and  makes  a  capital 
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green-soiling  forage  for  cattle.  It  is  cnt  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  formed ; 
when  cut  for  green-soiling  it  yields  two  crops  in  a  season  ;  it  withstands 
all  manner  of  weather,  and  is  in  its  prime  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It 
flonrishes  in  all  soils,  and  is  sowed  in  March  or  April.  Its  beautiful  scar- 
let flowers  gives  the  field  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis,  or  Burnet,  also  known  as  Saxifrage,  is  esteem- 
ed a  good  meadow  plant;  sheep  are  fond  of  it;  the  young  leaves  are 
used  as  a  salad,  and,  with  a  solution  of  zinc,  make  a  beautiful  "  fast  *' 
lilac  dye  for  wool,  silk  or  cotton.  The  PimpineUa  Magna,  or  Great  Pim- 
I>emel,  is  esteemed  a  very  nutritious  forage  plant,  and  is  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  cattle  and  sheep.  It  flourishes  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
is  mostly  grown  in  limy  regions ;  it  withstands  the  greatest  heat,  as  well 
as  the  severest  cold,  and  yields  several  "cuts"  or  crops  a  year;  it  is  a 
rapid  grower,  grows  and  keeps  green  when  covered  with  snow,  and 
ripens  its  seed  the  second  year.  It  is  chiefly  grown  in  combination  with 
meadow  grasses  or  plants.  The  small  pimpernel  (P.  Saxifiraga)  is  grown 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  is  believed  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk^ 
Polygonr.m  bistorta,  one  of  the  knot-grass  buckwheat  or  bind  weed 
family,  is  also  cultivated;  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  eat  it,  when  they  can 
get  nothing  better,  but  horses  will  not  touch  it. 

Spinatia  sativa,  or  common  spinach,  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a 
kitchen-garden  plant,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  esteemed  an  excellent 
forage  plant  in  Germany.  As  soon  as  the  cereal  harvest  (wheat,  rye, 
barley,  &c.,)  is  gathered,  the  stubble  is  turned  and  sown  to  spinach.  It 
will  attain  a  good  growth  before  winter,  and  becomes  a  good  green  fodder 
in  April.  It  may  be  cut  twice  during  the  season,  and  then  is  yet  a  good 
sheep  pasture.  Ohio  farmers  will,  however,  always  prefer  the  blue  grass 
(poa  pratensis)  to  this  plant.  Buckwheat  is  grown  for  table  use,  but  the 
Tartarian  buckwheat,  which  is  a  very  poor  kind  indeed  for  the  table,  is 
much  commended  for  forage.  The  Polygonum  Sieboldii,  or  Japanese 
buckwheat,  is  said  to  grow  five  feet  high,  and  is  much  relished  by  cattle ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  some  portions,  although  I  did  not  see  any.  The  P. 
aviculare,  or  bird  knot-grass,  is  extensively  grown  in  fallow  pasture 
fields ;  it  is  said  to  enrich  the  milk ;  birds  are  fond  of  the  seed.  Here  in 
Ohio  it  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 

During  the  rebellion,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  coffee,  many 
things  were  palmed  off  on  the  soldiers,  and  used  in  private  families  as 
"substitute"  for  coffee.  Many  recommended  the  "chicory,"  or  succory. 
For  many  years  past  I  was  well  aware  that  the  "  coffee  extrciot^*  of  com- 
merce was  an  extract  of  chicory,  and  when  in  Germany  I  endeavored  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  this  plant.  The  green  root  is  used  in  Germany  as 
a  salad,  and  the  dried  root  is  roasted,  or  "burned,"  the  same  as  coffee 
berries,  and  a  coffee  made  of  it.  The  extract  is  made  by  boiling  down 
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the  juice  as  we  boil  sugar  water  to  make  syrup.  A  good,  rich,  deep  soil 
is  selected,  and  about  ten  pounds  of  seed  sown  on  the  acre  in  April;  the 
roots  remain  in  the  ground  and  flourish  for  ten  to  twelve  years,  withstand- 
ing cold,  heat,  frost,  wet,  &c.  The  tops  are  mowed  off  four  times  a  year 
and  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Cattle  eat  them  with  as  much  avidity  as 
they  do  cabbage  leaves.  The  first  cutting  of  the  season  is  usually  in 
April. 

Gallium  mullngo,  cleavers,  bedstraw,  or  goosegrass,  abounds  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures;  is  not  found  in  the  United  States;  is  much  relished 
by  cattle,  and  it  is  said  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  and  to  give  both 
milk  and  butter  an  excellent  flavor.  Spirea  ulmaria,  double  meadow 
sweet,  is  voraciously  eaten  by  cattle  when  green  and  tender,  but  when 
dried  no  animal  will  touch  it.  The  cowslip  primrose  (primula  veris)  is 
encouraged  in  pastures  and  meadow,  because  it  is  among  the  earliest 
plants  in  the  spring  which  are  sought  for  by  stock.  The  poorer  class  of 
Oermans  gather  the  flowers,  dry  them,  and  use  them  to  make  a  tea.  The 
very  palatable  primrose  wine  is  made  through  fermentation  of  the  flowers 
in  common  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and  citron.  Spergula  pentandra, 
spurrey,  and  S.  arvensis  (corn  spurrey),  are  considerably  cultivated  on 
sandy  soils,  and  are  regarded  to  have  the  same  relation  to  sandy  soils 
that  clover  has  to  the  heavier  and  better  soils.  The  spurrey  does  well  on 
soils  other  than  sandy,  provided  they  are  thin  or  light ;  it  will  do  well  on 
the  very  poorest  soils  where  no  other  forage  plants  will  grow,  provided 
the  soil  is  clean  and  porous.  It  yields  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  is  also 
an  excellent  pasture.  For  sheep  pasture  it  is  sown  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  August  in  the  rye  stubble ;  when  it  is  grown  as  a  substitute 
for  clover,  it  is  sown  about  the  end  of  April.  When  made  into  hay  it  is 
cut  when  in  bloom;  cows  fed  on  it,  yield  butter  having  a  slight  gar- 
lick  taste  and  smell.  Some  farmers  prefer  the  spergula  nodosa  or  knotted 
spurrey  to  the  above  varieties. 

The  caltha  palustris,  or  marsh  marigold,  is  much  encouraged  in  swampy 
places.  Cows  eat  it  readily.  The  flowers,  or  rather  buds,  are  eaten  at 
table,  prepared  the  same  as  capers.  The  dandelion  is  also  cultivated ; 
about  two  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre ;  cattle  and  sheep  eat  it  The 
Germans  believe  that  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  gives  the  butter 
a  peculiar  flavor.  The  common  Gom&ey  symplytum  officinale  is  readily 
eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  leaves  are  cut  four  times  a  year  and  fed 
to  stock  in  the  stables.  In  mountainous  districts  the  Scorzonera  hispa- 
nica,  or  Spanish  viper  grass,  is  cultivated  and  much  relished  by  cattle  in 
its  young  and  tender  state ;  the  roots  are  served  on  the  table  as  vegeta- 
bles. The  stalk  grows  to  a  height  of  three  feet;  it  branches,  and  has 
broad,  long  leaves;  the  root  is  black  externally,  but  white  internally,  and 
is  used  the  second  year.    Poterium  sanguisorba,  or  bumet,  is  sown  with 
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other  forage  plants  on  elevated  places ;  it  shoots  early  in  the  spring,  and 
is  much  relished  by  sheep.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens  for  salads  and 
soups. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  have  been  cultivated  in  recent 
times  for  forage  plants,  some  of  which  have  many  advocates,  viz : 

a.  SSpartium  scoparium,  unknown  in  America,  h.  Ulex  Europeus,  also 
unknown,  c.  Echinops  bannaticus,  unknown  here.  d.  Oenothera  biennis, 
evening  primrose,  has  succeeded  well  as  a  green  forage  plant  e.  Hes- 
peris  mationalis,  (ro(;ket)  of  the  mustard  family,  gives  two  crops  annually 
beside  the  seed  crop.  /.  Parsley  is  grown,  mixed  with  other  forage 
plants,  for  diseased  sheep ;  they  eat  it  readily,  g.  Chenopodium  quinoa, 
goose  foot.  h.  Tanacetum  vulgare  (tansey)  is  fed  green  to  swine,  i.  Va- 
leriana locusta  olitoria  (unknown  here)  is  very  early  and  productive  on  cold 
heavy  clays,  withstands  the  severest  summers  and  winters,  and  is  fit  for 
forage  by  the  middle  of  April.  It  is  sown  in  August  and  September, 
twenty-five  pounds  per  acre,  and  ripens  in  July ;  is  believed  to  improve 
the  quality  and  augment  the  quantity  of  milk ;  the  plant  is  very  fragrant. 
Jc.  Kuphar  luteum,  yellow  pond  lily:  the  leaves  are  fed  to  the  cattle ;  the 
roots  dug  are  voraciously  eaten  by  hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  {.  Apium 
graveolens  (celery)  is  claimed  to  be  more  nutritious  than  the  best  clover. 
Milch  cows  appear  to  b3  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk 
as  well  as  increases  the  quantity  of  it.  m.  Sinapis  alba  (white  mustard) 
is  a  rapid  grower,  and  readily  eaten  by  cattle ;  it  is  mowed  two  and,  in 
good  seasons,  three  times  as  a  green  forage  plant,  n.  Heracleum  siberi- 
cum,  one  of  the  parsnip  family,  unknown  here,  is  sown  thin  in  April;  the 
next  year  it  sends  forth  an  immense  amount  of  foliage,  which  may  be  cut 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season.  It  is  more  especially  grown  for 
ewes  than  any  other  kind  of  stock,  o.  Orobanche  major,  unknown  here, 
but  is  of  the  bignonia  family ;  is  very  carefully  cultivated  in  Styria  for 
milch  cows.  p.  Eryngium  campestre,  button  snake  root,  another  of  the 
parsley  family,  chopped  and  boiled,  is  said  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 
q.  Galinsogea  parviflora,  imported  from  China,  grows  wild  about  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  probably  introduced  from  shipping ;  is  very 
rich  in  foliage,  and  sheep  seem  very  fond  of  it;  but  the  Germans  fear  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  troublesome  weed.  r.  Goldbachia  torulosa,  unknown 
here,  attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  lightest  soils ;  sheep  are 
very  fond  of  it  8.  Nigella  hispanica,  Spanish  fennel  flower — a  crow-foot 
— is  sown  about  a  peck  per  acre,  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  height  of 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet ;  is  cut  green  for  forage,  t  Omithopus 
sativns,  seradella,  unknown  here;  is  in  Germany  a  capital  forage  plant 
on  sandy  soils,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  any  weeds.^  It  is  sown  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  April ;  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed 
are  required.    It  is  at  first  a  very  slow  grower,  but  by  July  has  covered 
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the  field ;  it  does  best  when  sown  as  a  mixed  forage  plant.  If  sown 
early,  sow  with  spergula  or  spnrry;  if  sown  late,  sow  with  buckwheat. 
It  can  be  fed  green,  or  as  hay — either  way  it  is  considered  ftilly  equal  to 
clover,  and  like  clover,  can  be  cut  twice  in  a  season,  u.  Bunias  orientalis, 
Zackenschote  German,  unknown  here ;  is  an  early  plant  and  rapid  grower 
in  sandy  soil ;  it  is  effectually  drought-proof,  and  is  much  liked  by  cattle. 
It  is  sown  pietty  thick,  so  as  to  give  length  to  the  plants  and  leaves  at 
the  top ;  it  is  cut  green  three  times  during  the  year,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  minerals. 

The  meadow  grasses  are  always  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  grasses,  in- 
cluding red  and  white  clover,  timothy,  fox-tail,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass, 
smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  orchard  grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  red 
top,  &c,  &c. 

I  have  presented  this  list  of  forage  plants  rather  to  show  how  Germans 
economize  in  every  direction,  and  make  use  of  everything  which  can  be 
used,  than  to  urge  Ohio  farmers  to  cultivate  the  plants  named. 

Having  now  mentioned  an  outline  of  the  meteorology,  geology,  soils 
and  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  the  population  and  organization  of 
labor  in  Prussia,  the  next  in  order  will  be  a  statistical  statement  of  the 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.    These  are  as  follows: 

PRUSSIAN  STATISTICS,  1861. 

H0R8E8. 

Colte  from  1  to  3  yean  old 297,295 

Horses  fronk3  to  10  years  old 767,095 

Horses  over  10  years  old 615,265 

Total 1,679.655 

Horses,  per  sqaare  todle  (English) 141 

Number  of  persons  to  ONB  horse 10  4^ 

Horses  employed  in  Agrionltore  over  3  years  old 1,214,532 

AgricuLtural  horses,  per  sqaare  mile lOi 

CATTLB. 

Bnlls 83,079 

Oxen 680,431 

Oxen,  per  sqaare  mile  (English) 59-10 

Cows 3,382,551 

Cows,  per  sqaare  mile 29i 

Toong  cattle  firbm6to2  years  old 1,488,436 

Total  cattle 5,634,497 

Cattle,  per  sqaare  mile 49 

Namber  of  persons  to  eaohanimal 3i 
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Thoroaghbred  merinoe 6,550,776 

Thoroughbred,  per  sqaare  mile 57 

Half-bred  merinos - 7,191,613 

Commonsheep 3,692,476 

Total  sheep 17,434,865 

Sheep,  per  square  mile 1518-10 

SWIKB. 

Over  six  months  old 1,816,141 

Under  six  months  old 893,552 


Total 

Per  square  mile. 


STATISTICS  OF  HOBSES  IN  BUBOPE,  1860. 


2,709,693 
23^ 


Horses. 


On  square 
German 
miles. 


Horses  to 

1,000  in- 
habitants. 


England 

France 

Rnssia 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wurtemburg 

Saxony  (Kingdom) 

Saxe  Coburg-Gotha 

Saxe-Weimer-Eisenach. . 

Brunswiek 

Duchy  of  Hesse 

.  Anhalt  Dessau 

Anhalt  Beruburg 

Baden , 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz... 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

Oldenburg 

Hannover 


2,250,000 

2,818,496 

16,250,000 

1,629,000 

339,275 

79,741 

95,624 

6,347 

15,106 

26,059 

41,463 

9,700 

3,229 

72,817 

17,046 

84,467 

33,413 

213,946 


373 
293 
181 
318 
244 
225 
351 
178 
228 
387 
240 
303 
245 
262 
476 
364 
290 
306 


79 

78 

274 

94 

74 

45 

47 

42 

57 

95 

55 

bi 

73 

53 

171 

155 
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Horses 

Cattle 

fiheep  and  goats. 

Swine 

Square  miles  .... 
Inhabitants 


BAYABIAN  STATISTICS,  1862. 


348,000 
2,535/)00 
1,258,000 

495,000 

28,435 

4,689,837 


On  10,000 •  acres  of  abablb  land: 


Inhabitants. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Prussia 

5,838 
12,560 
10,532 

5,291 
10,572 

530 
540 
416 
448 
672 

1,777 
3,603 
2,898 
3,827 
3,288 

5,496 
2,100 
1,628 

1,098 
3,348 

854 

Saxony 

1,526 

Rhenish  Provinces ............ 

938 

Hohenzollem 

1,045 

Leipzig 

2,165 

*  These  are  Saxony  acres  and  are  equivalent  to  13,669  English  or  American  acres. 
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According  to  Porter's  "  Progress  of  Nations/*  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  140,374  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  147,766  draft  horses,  1,819 
livery  horses,  37  horses  for  bailiflfe,  1,476  race  horses,  447,928  brood  and 
agricultural  horses,  21,586  ponies  less  than  13  hands  high,  and  348 
donkeys. 

In  France  there  were  1,171,930  stallions  and  geldings,  1,194,231  mares, 
352,635  colts. 

Prussia,  253,734  colts,  684,671  horses  from  four  to  ten  years  old,  612,471 
horses  over  ten  years  old. 

Bavaria,  23,317  stallions,  155,461  mares,  115,334  geldings,  and  45,163 
colts. 

Wurteniburg,  3,739  stallions,  38,332  mares,  37,640  geldings,  5,968  stal- 
Uon  colts,  8,443  mare  colts,  1,874  gelding  colts.    ' 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  1,241  stallions  1,280  mares,  3,836  geldings. 

Saxe-WeimeT'Eisenach,  2,358  colts,  12,254  woik-horses,  494  pleasure- 
horses  under  three  years  old,  704  stallions,  8,364  geldings,  3,680  mares. 

Bnmswicky  863  stallions,  13,798  mares,  8,129  geldings,  2,095  colts  under 
two  years,  1,174  colts  from  two  to  four  years  old. 

Duchy  of  Hesse,  34,032  horses  over  four  years  old,  7,641  colts. 

Anhalt  Bemberg,  3,593  horses,  336  colts. 

Mecklenburg  Sirditz,  12,683  horses  over  four,  and  4,363  horses  under 
four  years  old. 

Oldenburg,  110  brood  stallions,  7,292  brood  mares,  15,272  other  horses, 
4,773  sucking  colts,  3.584  one  year  old  colts,  2,382  two  year  old  colts. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


MODE  OF  AGEICULTtTBE. 


During  the  four  weeks  in  which  my  headquarters  were  in  Berlin,  I  at- 
tended an  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mark  Branden- 
berg,  held  at  Prcutzlau ;  the  International  Exhibition,  at  Stettin,  in 
Pommerania;  I  visited  also  the  *»  Oderbruch,**  a  Paradaisical  valley,  of 
the  Oder,  near  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder;  visited  Templehof  Mariendorf ; 
the  estate  of  von  Lutersdorf,  the  station  at  Juterbogk,  and  other  estates 
and  places.  The  discussions  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  at  Prentzlaa 
and  Stettin,  in  conversation  with  proprietors  of  estates,  with  small  farm- 
ers ;  visits  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  in  Berlin ;  conversations  with 
Geheimrath  Wehrman,  Prof.  Karl  Kock  (Prof,  of  Botany  of  the  Agri- 
cultural University,  in  Berlin,)  and  conversations  with  agriculturists  gen- 
erally, at  the  several  exhibitions,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  published  Agricultural  Societies  reports,  the  following  views  of  the 
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agriculture  of  Prassia  have  been  gleaned :  It  must  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  territory  of  Prussia  is  a  sandy  deposit,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  a  clay  formation.  The  province  of  Saxony,  a  part  of  Prussia, 
is  entirely  different  in  its  geological  formations  and  character  of  soil  from 
the  other  portions  of  Prussia,  except  the  Bhenish  provinces.  The  prov- 
ince  of  Saxony  reminded  me  strongly  of  Clark,  Green,  Warren,  Butler 
and  Montgomery  counties,  in  Ohio. 

The  crops,  rotation  and  system  of  cultivation  varies  with  the  soil, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  general  description  which  will  convey  a  good 
idea  of  it,  and  for  that  rea«Jon  I  have  concluded  to  give  my  observations, 
and  what  I  learned,  more  in  the  form  of  memoranda  than  in  the  form  of 
a  descriptive  essay. 

PEOVINOB  OF  POSBN. 

TILLAGE  OF  THE  SOIL. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Frauenstadt,  near  the  banks  of  the  Odeb,  the 
usual  depth  of  the  furrow  In  highly  cultivated  loam,  is  eight  to  nine 
inches,  for  grain  crops,  and  ten  to  twelve  inches  for  forage  crops  and  oil- 
bearing  plants.  A  deeper  tillage  or  loosening  of  the  subsoil  by  means  of 
the  mole,  subsoil  or  spading  plows  is  adopted  only  for  beet  and  turnip 
culture.  In  tilling  the  soil  one  horse  and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  or  if  horses 
only  are  kept,  two  horses  are  required  for  every  100  morgen  (62  acres.) 
The  soil  is  as  often  plowed  for  grain  crops  as  in  Holstein. 

BBOMBEBO. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Weiohsel,  and  in  a  Wealden  formation,  the  sin- 
gle roller  is  in  very  general  use.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  rings, 
with  bevel  edges,  strung  on  the  axle.  It  is  daimed  that  it  does  not  leave 
the  soil  closed  or  compressed,  but  admits  air  and  moisture,  and  has  a  far 
more  salutary  effect  than  the  smooth  roller.  Mr.  Bebtelsmann,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  estate,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  double 
and  a  single  roller,  with  the  following  result,  viz :  The  wheat  crop  was 
very  thin ;  the  clover  and  grass  crops  were  not  harrowed,  but  "  ringled  " 
in,  and  this  partly  cross- wise.  The  seed  was  well  covered,  and  so  pressed 
that  it  germinated  rapidly  and  safely — on  the  portion  ringled  cross- wise 
it  came  up  more  densely.  The  plants  which  were  lifted  a  little  were 
pressed  down  again  by  the  roller,  but  none  were  injured.  Clover  was 
sown  among  rye  with  the  same  success,  and  once  "  ringling  '•  was  suffi- 
cient. Field  i)eas  and  vetches  sown  on  the  rough  furrow  and  once  ring- 
led  did  not  differ  in  growth  or  product  from  those  growing  by  the  side  of 
them,  which  were  harrowed  in.  One  portion  of  the  field,  intended  for 
beets,  was  harrowed  thrice  and  then  "ringled  •'  down  compactly,  the  sec- 
ond portion  was  simply  twice  harrowed,  the  third  portion  was  harrowed 
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twice,  ringled,  and  then  harrowed  again.  The  beet  seed  was  planted  one- 
half  inch  deep  by  a  marked  line.  On  the  first  portion  the  beets  came  np 
tardily  and  irregularly,  much  better  on  the  second,  but  best  of  all  on  the 
third.  Oats  were  sown  on  the  rough  furrow,  then  harrowed  twice,  after 
this  ringle-rolled,  by  this  process  the  dover  seed  sown  was  pressed  into 
the  earth.    The  result  was  fully  as  good  as  was  anticipated. 

lORDONNOWA. 

Mr.  Schartz,  Oounsellor  of  National  Economy,  related  the  following  as 
being  the  plan  generally  adopted  in  relation  to  potatoes :  After  the  field 
is  plowed  and  obliquely  harrowed,  lines  are  drawn  across  the  field,  and 
furrows  made  with  the  shovel  plow  on  these  lines,  then  cross-lines  are 
made  and  are  followed  by  cross-furrows,  the  seed  potatoes  are  dropped 
where  the  furrows  cross  each  other,  and  are  lightly  covered  with  a  spade. 
Then  the  ridges  are  split  apart  with  the  shovel  plow  and  the  potatoes 
once  more  covered.  When  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  appear  above  the 
ground  they  are  once  harrowed  obliquely  with  a  light  harrow  and  imme- 
diately hilled  in,  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  tops  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  soil  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  which 
often,  at  that  period,  is  very  inclement.  The  potato  is  developed  rapidly 
and  vigorously,  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  When  the  plants  are  high 
enough  they  are  hilled  for  the  first  time,  crosswise,  and  in  about  fourteen 
days  later,  if  large  enough,  are  hilled  again  in  the  same  direction  and  for 
the  last  time.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  of  cultivation  the  soil 
remains  exposed  to  the  favorable  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
weeds  are  much  more  easily  destroyed. 

PROYmCB  OF  SAXONY. 

In  the  districts  where  sugar  beets  are  grown,  and  extensive  distilleries 
are  established,  the  highest  culture  has  become  indispensable,  and  the  ex- 
ample is  not  lost  on  neighboring  estates.  The  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments facilitate  this ;  the  improved  Bohemian,  English  and  American 
plows,  and  more  especially  the  subsoil  plow  facilities,  and  deeper  plowing 
or  tillage.  In  the  low,  stiff  clays  of  Seehausen  the  American  swing  plow 
does  not  seem  to  do  well,  and  the  Scotch  or  Grignon  and  other  plows  are 
used  only  when  the  drought  and  great  wet  do  not  prevent.  As  a  rule 
the  depth  of  tillage  is  five  to  eight  inches ;  for  hoed  crops  and  sugar 
beets,  ten  inches  and  upwards.  To  attain  this  depth,  the  usual  practice  is» 
to  have  two  plows  follow  each  other  in  the  same  furrow.  For  deep  tillage 
the  Kleeman  mole  plow  is  highly  commended.  In  some  districts  a  light 
paring  plow  is  used  for  turning  pastures,  or  clover  sod  for  winter  crops, 
&c ,  this,  however,  requires  to  be  followed  by  a  plow  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  compression  of  the  soil.    The 
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Bedford  and  Scotch  barrows,  composed  of  two  or  more  sections,  are  used, 
also  the  Crosskill  clod-crnsher,  and  the  stone-roller. 

In  spring  time  a  flock  of  sheep  are  often  tnmed  on  wheat  and  rye  crops 
with  good  effect  In  the  district  of  Sondershausen  they  seldom  plow  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  deep,  but  invariably  stir  the  subsoil;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  grains,  clover  and  peas  do  much  better  with  this  kind  of 
tillage  than  if  the  soil  is  plowed  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  In  the  lake 
district  of  Mansfield  the  fields  are  plowed  shallow,  but  are  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  are  said  to  yield  larger  crops  of  potatoes  than  when  plowed  deep. 
In  Muhlhausen  and  other  districts,  they  prefer  planting  potatoes  after  the 
marker— a  plow  making  a  shallow  furrow — ^rather  than  in  the  furrow  of 
deep  plowing.  In  Bitterfeld,  when  potatoes  are  to  follow  rye,  the  stubble 
is  plowed  under  immediately  after  harvest,  lupines  are  sown  and  plowed 
in,  in  the  fall  as  manure  for  the  potatoes.  On  the  more  elevated  flat  soil 
in  the  district  of  Banis,  the  soil  is  plowed  into  beds  of  three  or  four  fur- 
rows, the  potatoes  planted  in  the  depression  between  them  and  covered. 
In  Dachwig,  potatoes  hilled  with  the  hoe  thrive  the  best.  Near  Erfurt— 
the  richest  and  best  tilled  soil  in  all  Germany — they  select  the  best  land 
for  poppies,  make  it  as  dear  as  possible  by  previous  crops,  manure  it 
copiously  with  sheep  manure,  and  plow  this  manure  in  pretty  deep  in  the 
fiall.  Kext  spring  the  ground  is  twice  plowed :  first  time  shallow,  next 
time  deep,  and  then  well  harrowed ;  the  poppies  are  sown  in  April,  and 
when  of  a  proper  size  are  hoed  and  the  superfluous  plants  removed ;  if 
they  are  too  dense  or  too  thin  the  yield  is  not  as  good  as  when  a  proper 
density  obtains ;  they  are  hoed  three  or  four  times  during  the  season.  A 
very  fine  salad  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds.  In  the  district  of  Bitterfeld- 
Delitzsch,  after  the  mole-hills  have  been  carefully  spread  in  the  spring, 
the  meadows  are  well  harrowed  to  renovate  them  and  promote  the  growth 
of  grass.  It  is  claimed  that  a  light  covering  of  straw,  during  the  winter, 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  grass  in  spring,  and  pays  double  the  cost,  as 
the  straw  may  afterwards  be  used  for  litter  in  the  sheep  folds. 

EOTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Province  of  Prussia. — ^The  larger  farmers  in  this  province,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  following  rotation  of  crops,  viz :  Fallow,  rape  (manured),  barley, 
winter  grain,  clover ;  there  is,  however,  a  great  preponderance  of  forage 
crops. 

Province  of  Saxony. — ^The  prominent  geological  formations  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saxony  are  Lias,  Keuper,  and  Muschelkalk — formations  nowhere 
found  in  Ohio.  The  soil  necessarily  partakes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
its  character  from  the  formations  where  it  is  situated  or  from  which  it  is 
derived.  Hence,  in  the  Province  of  Saxony  may  be  found  a  greater 
variety  of  good  soils  than* in  any  corresponding  area  it  has  been  my  for- 
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tune  to  visit.  The. rotation  of  crops  is  sucli  as  experience  has  proven  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  cultivated — hence,  there  is  no  gen- 
eral system  of  rotation ;  and  as  a  matter  of  agricultural  curiosity,  I  will 
devote  a  page  to  reciting  the  different  kinds  of  rotation  practised  in  the 
one  province.  In  many  places  the  three  field  system  {Dreifdderwirtk' 
schaft)  yet  prevails ;  that  is,  the  farm  is  divided  into  three  fields,  two  are 
cultivated  and  the  third  lies  fallow  in  rotation.  In  Obia/ddej  two  or  three 
successive  grain  crops  are  grown,  and  then  the  field  lies  in  open  fallow  for 
two  or  three  years.  In  Seehausen,  on  low  lands,  the  rotation  is  (1)  fallow, 
(2)  oil  crops,  (3)  wheat,  (4)  clover  or  pulse;  on  high  lands,  (I)  fallow, 
potatoes,  peas  (manured),  (2)  rye,  oats,  barley,  (3)  lupines  or  clover,  (4) 
rye.  In  Stendal,  rape,  cole  and  lupines  are  grown  before  winter  grain, 
and  hoed  crops  before  summer  grains.  In  Loburg  and  SchUdau,  on  light 
soil,  (1)  potatoes,  (2)  lupines,  (3)  rye;  in  Grosz-Apenburg,  (1)  winter 
grain,  (2)  hoed  crops,  (3)  summer  grain,  (4)  fallow.  In  Obisfelde,  on  light 
soil,  (1)  lupines,  (2)  rye,  (3)  potatoes,  (4)  oats,  (5)  fallow;  the  more  intel- 
ligent farmers  apply  manure  with  great  success  after  potatoes  for  oats, 
when  clover  or  grass  are  to  follow.  The  lupine  is  frequently  grown 
before  potatoes ;  lupines  are  also  sown  in  rye  stubbles,  and  plowed  under 
as  green  manure  for  oats ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  they  are  sown  among 
rye  when  it  begins  to  head.  In  Schildau,  on  heavier  soil,  the  rotation 
is,  (1)  rape,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  peas,  (4)  rye,  (5)  clover,  (6)  wheat,  (7)  potatoes, 
(8)  oats,  (9)  white  clover;  or  (1)  rape,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  potatoes,  (4)  oats, 
(5)  peas,  (6)  rye,  (7)  green  clover,  (8)  wheat,  (9)  potatoes,  (10)  summer 
grain,  (11)  white  clover.  In  Alsleben  the  following  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  rotatkJH :  (1)  winter  grain,  (2)  turnips,  (3)  summer  grain,  (4)  clover ; 
or  (1)  winter  grain,  (2)  turnips,  (3)  summer  grain,  (4)  turnips,  (5)  summer 
grain,  (6)  clover.  In  the  Saal  district  fully  one-third  of  the  area  is  grown 
in  sugar  beets.  In  Reindorf  the  rotations  are  (1)  peas,  vetches,  beans, 
poppy,  mixed  crops,  &c.,  with  copious  application  of  barn  yard  manure, 
(2)  wheat,  rje,  (3)  hoed  crops,  (4)  barley  with  clover,  esparsette,  clover  and 
oats,  (5)  clover,  (6)  clover  partly  used  as  pasture,  (7)  rape,  wheat,  rye, 
with  barn  yard  manure,  (8)  rye,  barley,  hoed  crops,  (9)  oats.  In  Sanger- 
hausen  fields  often  are  manured,  and  barley  and  rye  are  sown  in  them. 
In  Kordhausen  the  rotations  are  clover  pasture  fallow  in  seven  fields,  viz: 
(1)  winter  grain  (inanured),  (2)  barley,  (3)  clover,  (4)  winter  grain  (man- 
ured), (5)  peas,  beans,  &c.,  (6)  oats,  (7)  clover  pasture;  or^  with  rape  in 
eight  fields,  viz :  (1)  winter  rape  (manured),  (2)  winter  rye,  (3)  barley,  (4) 
clover,  (5)  wheat  (manured),  (6)  peas,  potatoes,  (7)  oats,  (8)  clover  pas- 
ture; on  better  soils,  with  hoed  crops  in  seven  fields,  viz :  (1)  hoed  crops, 
(with  manure,)  (2)  barley  and  oats,  (3)  clover,  beans,  (4)  winter  grain 
(manured),  (5)  pulse,  (6)  winter  grain,  (7)  summer  grain.  In  Neuschmidt- 
stedt,  (1)  fallow  with  fall  manuring,  (2)  winter  crops,  (3)  hoed  crops,  (4) 
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summer  grain,  (5)  clover,  (6)  clover  with  half  manuring  (light  manuring), 
(7)  winter  crops,  (8)  hoed  crops,  (9)  summer  grain.  In  Sonderhausen,  on 
good  and  medium  soil,  (1)  rape,  (2)  rye  and  wheat,  (3)  peas,  beans  or  pop- 
py, also  hoed  crops,  (4)  rye  or  wheat  with  clover,  (5)  clover,  (6)  clover  for 
pasture— or  instead  of  clover,  oats  or  barley  with  clover,  (7)  clover,  (8) 
clover  or  pasture ;  on  inferior  soils,  after  fallowing  with  manure,  (1)  rye, 
(2)  peas  and  hoed  crops,  (3)  barley  or  oats  with  clover,  (4)  clover  manur- 
ed, (5)  wheat,  (6)  oats.  In  Banis,  where  the  six-field  rotation  obtains, 
there  are  (1)  hoed  crops,  (2)  summer  crops,  (3)  clover,  (4)  winter  crops, 
(6)  pulse  or  peas,  (6)  winter  crops.  In  Schleusingen,  on  two  large  manors 
having  a  very  heavy  soil  fit  for  clover,  the  seven  and  nine  course  rotation 
have  been  adopted  with  decided  success.  On  the  hospital  manor  of  St. 
Eilians,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  very  sandy,  the  six-course  rotation  pre- 
vails, and  nearly  one-half  of  the  area  is  used  as  a  sheep  pasture  for  three 
years  and  then  broken  up  and  cultivated  in  suitable  crops. 

OHANGE  OF  SEEDS. 

I  made  many  inquiries  and  collected  quite  a  number  of  items,  facts,  or 
at  least  supposed  facts,  in  relation  to  the  change  of  farm  crop  seeds,  but 
as  it  would  require  entirely  too  much  space  to  give  the  details  of  a  tenth  part 
of  them  I  must  content  myself  by  giving  a  simple  statement  of  the  con- 
clusions I  arrived  at,  based,  of  course,  upon  the  statements  detailed  to  me. 
It  appears  that  any  farm  crop  as  wheat,  for  example,  may  be  much 
improved  by  culture  on  a  farm  with  appropriate  soil ;  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  improvement  of  this  variety,  which  I  will  designate  as  variety  A, 
on  this  farm,  which  I  will  designate  as  farm  No.  1.  After  the  limit  of 
improvement  has  been  attained  on  No,  1  it  will  then,  for  a  series  of  years, 
remain  stationary,  and  after  that,  even  with  the  best  culture,  will  deteri- 
orate. But  if,  when  it  has  attained  its  limit  on  No.  1,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  farm  No.  2,  with  equally  good  or  better  soil,  it  appears  lo  be 
susceptible  of  still  further  improvement  until  it  reaches  the  limit  of  No. 
2,  then  it  will  improve  again  on  farm  No.  3,  &c.  Whilst  the  variety  A  is 
deteriorating  on  farm  No.  1,  the  variety  B,  under  proper  treatment  from 
fiarm  No.  2  or  3,  will  improve  by  the  side  of  it.  Hence,  the  German  farmers 
have  adopted  a  system  of  seed  exchanges  and  are  anxious  to  obtain 
seeds  from  foreign  countries.  They  seem  to  have  given  this  subject  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  take  into  account  the  kind  of  soil,  meteorolo- 
gj,  and  level  above  the  sea  where  the  seeds  were  grown,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  make  it  a  point  to  obtain  good  seeds  from  elevated  regions 
grown  on  an  inferior  soil.  The  exchanges  are  conducted  mostly  by  the  lo- 
cal agricultural  societies.  The  Sonderhausen  agricultural  association  have 
made  many  experiments  in  the  exchange  of  seeds,  and  now  recommend, 
as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  **  seeds  from  a  good  rich  soil,  to  a 
cold  and  indifferent  one  is  profitable,  and  vice  versa  r^ 
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ILOUBES: 

Mr, pointed  out  some  fields  to  me  and  said,  "these  fields  have 

been  in  cultivation  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,"  "  Then,"  said  I, 
"the  doctrine  that  LiEBia  is  advocating,  that  the  German  system  of 
agriculture  is  a  system  of  robbery,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  exhaustion  of 

the  soil  is  not  true  1 "    '•  Liebig  is  a  great  man,"  replied  Mr. ,  "  and 

has  done  much  for  agriculture,  but  the  good  God  has  so  formed  the  soil 
that  with  proper  treatment  and  management  it  will  yield  food  for  man  as 
long  as  he  exists  on  the  earth.  As  for  German  Agriculture,  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  have  many  h3'potheses,  speculations,  and  some  theories,  and 
are  by  no  means  as  practical  a  people  as  you  are  in  America,  and  hence 
we  often  must  do  indirectly  that  which  we  could  not  accomplish  directly. 
For  many  years  England  imported  vast  quantities  of  bones  from  Grer- 
many,  our  farmers  did  not  see  any  soil  in  these  bones,  and  therefore 
cheerfully  sold  them  because  they  received  money  for  them.  We  all 
understood  that  England  derived  great  benefit  from  these  bones,  but  we, 
in  our  speculations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
England  made  bones  a  very  useful  auxiliary,  whilst  they  would  have  no 
beneficial  efiect  in  Germany.  Liebig's  doctrine  set  us  to  thinking^  and  it 
is  no  matter  whether  his  doctrines  are  right  or  wrong,  the  moment  you 
can  get  farmers  to  thinJeingy  investigating  and  discussing^  truth  will  be 
evolved,  correct  principles  govern,  and  laws  of  nature  be  discovered. 
The  effect  of  Liebig's  doctrine  was  to  stop  the  exportation  of  bones,  and 
since  we  have  applied  them  in  their  various  forms  as  manure,  our  crops 
have  greatly  increased.  In  fact,  before  Liebig's  time  we  did  little  else  in 
the  way  of  manuring  than  to  apply  barn-yard  manure,  lime  aiid  plaster; 
but  now  we  not  only  apply  these  as  bountifully  as  before,  but  in  addition 
apply  bone  dust,  superphosphate,  guano.  Chili  saltpetre  and  potash.  The 
world  will  never  pay  Liebig  what  is  due  to  him ;  and  here  in  Germany  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  learned  men  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred  on  science  and  agriculture,  because  most  of  these  men  are  jeal- 
ous of  him,  envy  him  the  reputation  he  has  justly  earned,  and  each  one 
seems  to  have  some  pet  theory  or  doctrine  of  his  own  hatched  up  in 
opposition  to  Liebig ;  but  even  if  he  at  times  has  been  mistaken,  yet  his 
entire  course  has  been  productive  of  much  good."        * 

But  I  have  been  wandering  from  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  will  return 

to  my  notes  on 

MANUBiwa. 

Meadows  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  are  usually  overflowed  in  the 
spring  and  a  rich  sedimentary  deposit  is  left  upon  them,  so  that  they  very 
seldom  require  manuring;  but  the  upland  meadows  are  manured  with 
compost  or  liquid  manure,  with  excellent  results.    In  some  districts  wood 
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ashes  and  gaano  are  mixed  for  mannring.  In  Lobnrg  ashes  and  plaster 
are  added  after  and  sometimes  before  the  liquid  manure  is  applied ;  in 
Liebenwerda  bone  dust  and  guano  are  applied  with  better  eflfect  than 
guano  and  ashes. 

Since  the  culture  of  forage  plants  has  become  more  extensive,  stock  has 
been  better  fed  and  larger  quantities  of  better  manure  have  been  made, 
and  which  has  been  treated  and  kept  with  more  care  in  the  stable  as  well 
as  in  the  barn-yard.  In  Altmark  the  manure  remains  in  the  stable  until 
it  is  hauled  on  the  field.  In  Neuhaldersleben  the  stables  have  been  built 
so  as  to  have  an  apartment  specially  for  manure ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  plan  is  injurious  to  the  animals — ^hog's  manure  is  deemed  to  be  spe- 
cially noxious.  In  order  to  conserve  the  manure  in  the  bam  yard,  it  is 
mostly  trodden  down  compactly  and  strata  of  earth,  plaster  and  lime  are 
strewed  between  it  with  good  results ;  in  Banis  calcareous  sand  is  sub- 
stituted, in  Halberstadt  mould  and  peat  are  used.  In  Obisfelde  the  horse, 
cattle  and  hog  manure  is  frequently  thrown  together  in  heaps,  with  strata 
of  peat  in  equal  parts.  Dry  peat  is  also  used  in  long  straw  for  litter  in 
sheep  folds — ^this  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  As  a  rule, 
liowever,  earth  is  strewed  in  the  sheep  folds  and  the  sheep  dung  is  rarely 
hauled  away,  except  it  is  taken  directly  to  the  field  and  plowed  under. 
In  Halberstadt  sheep  dung  is  daily  strewed  over  with  a  mixture  of  2  cwts. 
of  plaster  and  2  cwts.  of  bone  dust  to  120  cwts.  of  manure.  Barn-yard 
manure  is  generally  used  for  forage  and  hoed  crops,  winter  grain,  pulse 
and  rape.  In  Querftirt  it  is  found  that  manured  barley  yields  less  than 
mimanured  in  dry  seasons,  unless  the  manure  has  been  plowed  under  the 
previous  year.  In  Oschersleben  about  six  tons  of  manure  are  applied  per 
morgen  (|  of  an  acre),  but  in  Banis  10  to  15  tons  are  applied  every  three 
years — although  some  very  successful  farmers  apply  this  quantity  every 
two  years;  and  they  give  as  a  reason  that  the  land  is  very  level  and  con- 
tains lime  and  sand  largely.  As  a  rule  the  manure  is  spread  and  plowed 
under  as  fast  as  it  is  hauled  on  the  field,  except  in  Sonderhausen,  it  is 
liaised  every  month  and  spread,  and  then  let  lie  until  plowing  time.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  the  manure  spread  and  lying  on  the  field 
during  winter  mellows  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  has  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  first  crop,  but  very  little  or  no  effect  upon  succeeding  ones.  In 
Halberstadt  manure  is  usually  plowed  6  to  8  inches  deep  for  grain  crops, 
and  10  inches  for  potatoes — this  is  done  with  a  four  horse  team ;  but  in 
Dachwig  it  Is  plowed  3  to  4  inches  only  for  grain  crops.  The  coat  of  barn- 
yard manure  is  very  relative — ^where  stock  is  well  kept  and  abundantly 
fed,  the  manure  is  produced  at  a  less  cost,  than  where  stock  is  indiffer- 
ently or  poorly  fed.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  manure,  including 
straw,  is  estimated  to  oost  firom  $1.75  to  $3.25.    But  even  at  these  prices, 
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barn-yard  manure  is  held  to  be  cheaper,  more  profitable  and  more  readfly 
obtained  than  the  artificial  or  commercial  manures. 

Liquid  manure. — ^The  careful  collection  of  liquid  manure  in  walled  reser- 
voirs, and  its  application,  is  being  more  generally  adopted.  In  Erfurt 
this  progress  is  due  partly  to  a  legal  decree  forbidding  the  flow  of  liquid 
manures  in  the  gutters,  and  partly  to  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
agricultural  society.  But  on  many  estates  it  is  not  collected.  It  is  ap- 
plied in  various  ways ;  most  generally  it  is  used  for  moistening  the  com- 
post and  dry  manures,  or  else  is  mixed  with  peat  The  most  favorable 
results  were  obtained  where  the  liquid  manure  was  applied  directly  to 
meadows,  and  upon  compost  heaps.  The  results  of  liquid  manure  are  not 
uniformly  as  favorable  on  large  manors  where  technological  branches  of 
industry  are  conducted.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  liquid  manure 
is  more  effective  on  hoed  crops  than  on  cereals.  On  an  examination  of 
farms  competing  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  it  was  found  that  in  Son- 
dershausen  the  yield  of  beets  per  morgen  had  been  increased  from  450  to 
800  cwts.  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  In  Keuschmidtstedt  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  product  of  potatoes.  In  Zwethan  it  had  an  excel- 
lect  effect  on  Maize  (Indian  corn).  On  some  farms  it  has  been  found  that 
the  application  of  liquid  manure  surcharges  the  soil  with  salts  which  are 
too  readily  soluble  and  thus  injure  instead  of  benefit  crops. 

Compost — Every  kind  of  offal,  debris,  rubbish  of  all  kinds  go  to  the 
compost  heap— even  the  soap  suds  from  the  wash  room ;  and  it  is  held 
that  the  greater  the  variety  of  substances  put  into  the  compost  heap  the 
more  valuable  it  becomes,  because  the  substances  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  and  thus  form  more  perfect  plant  food.  Factory  offal,  beet  pumice, 
apple  pumice,  and  everything  of  the  kind  finds  a  place  in  the  compost 
heap — Whence  the  residences  and  bam  yards  are  made  and  kept  more  cleanly 
whilst  the  compost  heap  is  being  enriched.  Earth  or  peat  is  mixed  with 
the  heap  and  it  is  very  frequently  turned  over,  and  after  the  second  year 
it  is  applied  to  the  land.  The  lime  from  burned  limestone  has  been  found 
to  be  much  more  efficient  for  agricultural  purposes,  than  the  lime  from 
burnt  mussle  shells.  In  the  fall  muck  is  hauled  on  the  field  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  it  can  be  obtained,  and  is  plowed  in  with  manure  the  next 
fall  after  having  been  stirred  several  times  during  the  summer.  The 
application  of  compost  on  meadows  is  most  common  and  profitable ;  this 
manner  of  manuring  has  produced  surprising  results,  nay  the  yield  has 
been  doubled  and  the  quality  much  improved.  In  Obisfelde  many  mead- 
ows are  irrigated,  and  on  these  compost  has  produced  unexpectedly  flavor- 
able  results.  Compost  has  proved  to  be  better  for  any  crops  other  than 
cereals. 

Artificial  Mineral  Manures  and  Ghuino. — Of  the  commercial  manures 
Pei-uvian  guano  is  the  most  extensively  used  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
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especially  in  connection  with  bone  dust  and  snperphospliates,  &c.  The 
application  of  commercial  manures  in  general  has  of  late  rapidly  increased, 
even  among  small  farmers.  Thus  in  the  small  district  of  Stnmsdorf,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  small  farmers,  there  are  now  at  least  10,000 
cwts.  of  guano,  and  3,000  to  4,000  cwts.  of  superphosphates  used  every 
year.  The  application  of  guano  is  effected  by  guano-strewing  machines 
and  partly  by  harrowing  in  ;  when  plowed  in  deeply  it  is  not  so  effective. 
Guano  has  very  little  effect  when  applied  on  a  limestone  soil.  In  the 
district  of  KoBthen,  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
is  chiefly  applied  for  sugar  beets :  on  fields  bearing  the  second  crop,  IJ 
cwts.  are  applied,  on  exhausted  fields,  two  cwts.  and  even  more  per  mor- 
gen.  A  farmer  in  the  district  of  Kordhausen,  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  applied  guano  partly  mixed  with  bone  dust,  plaster  and  earth,  for 
cereals,  beets  and  potatoes,  with  excellent  success.  In  Genthin  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  constant  application  of  guano  is  injurious.  Farm- 
ers are  of  opinion  that  artificial  manures  can  have  a  lasting  effect  only  in 
connection  with  a  due  proportion  of  barn-yard  or  other  vegetable  manures ; 
therefore  after  manuring  for  two  or  three  years  with  artificial  manures, 
they  apply  barn-yard  manure  exclusively  and  in  generous  quantities.  In 
Banis  several  farmers  applied  oil-cake  as  manure,  and  found  it  to  be 
equally  as  efficient  as  guano,  and  that  its  effects  were  of  equally  long  dura- 
tion. 

BBANDENBUBO. 

METHODS  OF  HARVESTINO  AND  PRE8EBVING  THE  CROPS. 

One  or  two  reaping  machines  are  all  that  are  in  this  province,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  popular,  because  they  are  the 
heavy  cumbrous /our  horse  reapers  made  in  England.  Although  not  very 
pertinent  to  this  subject  yet  connected  with  it,  I  will  introduce  here  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  written  by  me  at  Berlin,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1865,  to  the 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

"  Yesterday,  in  company  with  Privy  Counsellor  of  the  King's  Ministerium,  Mr.  Wehr- 
man,  and  Professor  Karl  Koch,  I  went  to  Printzlau,  in  northern  Prussia,  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  and  Lower 
Lausitz.  Prentzlau  is  about  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Berlin.  The  country  from  Ber- 
lin to  Prentzlau  is  a  sandy  plain,  and  about  as  undulating  as  Madison  county.  There  is 
more  forest  in  this  direction  than  any  that  I  have  yet  traveled,  but  the  forest  is  entirely 
of  artificial  growth,  as  they  say  here,  which  means  that  every  tree  was  planted  and 
cared  for  by  a  forester.  These  forests  are  clear  of  undergrowth,  and  the  trees  are  aU  in 
rows.  They  look  very  fine  and  picturesque.  The  crops  grown  on  the  land  are  lupines, 
(for  sheep)  seradella,  rye,  potatoes,  rape  and  peas.  The  rape  is  badly  injured  by  the 
£roet  in  this  region,  but  several  fields  that  I  saw  were  very  pretty — they  were  in  bloom, 
and  were  a  bright  yellow.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  bushel  of  wheat  grown  within  fifty 
miles  of  Berlin  in  any  direction.  They  grow  considerable  com  for  green  soiling,  but  no 
Indian  com  ever  ripens  here.  They  plant  our  old  "  horse-tooth "  corn,  and  do  not 
iMlieve  any  other  variety  win  grow. 
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Bat  as  I  set  out  to  give  yoa  an  aoconnt  of  the  meeting,  I  will  oon^ne  myself  to  that 
until  I  get  through  with  it.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Prentzlau,  we  were  shown  into 
a  large  hall  where  seats  had  heen  reserved  for  Prof.  Dr.  Koch  and  myself.  The  Board 
consists  of  twelve  memhers.  They  were  seated  on  a  platform  or  stage— the  President 
in  the  centre.  He  very  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  present  meeting,  and  read  a 
number  of  communications  on  various  subjects  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him.  The 
treasurer  then  read  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  whole  being  approved, 
the  convention  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  printed  questions  on  the  programme. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FmANCIAL  MEASURES. 

Among  the  communications  was  one  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  inquiring  if 
any  change  was  necessary  in  the  law  relating  to  mortgages,  and  what  rate  per  cent 
should  be  fixed  as  interest  for  money  loaned  to  agriculturists.  This  brought  forth  a 
very  spirited  discussion,  some  members  (the  convention  numbering  about  fifty  exclusive 
of  the  Board)  insisting  that  a  farmer  could  do  better  without  money  than  to  get  it  at 
too  high  a  rate.  Others  insisted  that  if  the  rate  was  too  low,  capitalists  would  not  lend 
to  farmers — although  farmers'  mortgages  are  considered  by  capitalists  wfer  than  the 
State  stocks,  and  therefore  always  have  the  preference.  My  friend  Wehrman  said  that 
the  matter  would  regulate  itself,  and  that  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  would  be  fraught 
with  evil  consequenses,  as  for  instance,  in  Westphalia,  a  burgomaster  had  some  thou- 
sands of  thalers  to  loan  on  mortgage,  but  wahted  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  no  one 
would  pay  more  than  four,  so  aft^r  holding  his  money  for  a  year  he  loaned  it  at  four. 
In  Silesia  and  Pommerania  no  one  could  borrow  money  at  less  than  m  per  cent. ;  there- 
fore, if  the  ministry  would  fix  the  rate  at  five,  no  one  voavXA  borrow  in  Westphalia, 
whilst  no  one  ooxiXd  borrow  in  Silesia. 

One  member  of  tbe  Board  argued  that  a  banker  or  merchant  could  pay  ten  per  cent, 
much  better  than  a  farmer  could  pay  four :  and,  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  an  ox>en 
question,  that  all  the  farmers  would  be  mined.  A  Mr.  Carber  (member)  argued  that 
upon  a  property  worth  100,000  thalers,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  borrow  6,000  tha- 
lers on  mortgage,  but  could  not  get  it  at  less  than  bank  rates,  this  being  on  tikori  time, 
(two 'years,)  and  as  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  attorneys,  appraisers 
and  recorders,  would  make  it  cost  too  much,  and  he  could  do  better  without  the  money 
than  to  borrow  it.  It  appears  that  money  is  usually  loaned  to  farmers  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  I  heard,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  some  very  sensible  remarks  in 
relation  to  this  thing  of  money  lending.  The  Ex-President  (a  man  of  sixty-five  or  sev- 
enty years,)  said  that  tbe  fact  that  proprietors  could  borrow  money,  was,  in  many  cases, 
fatal  to  them,  and  he  believed  that,  in  the  aggregate,  it  did  more  to  retard  than  to  ad- 
vance agriculture. 

When  a  man  had  a  pocket  full  of  money  he  was  very  apt  to  indulge  in  things  that  he 
otherwise  would  do  without;  for  himself,  he  considered  that  if  a  man  did  borrow 
money  for  farming  purposes,  he  then  should  be  more  prudent,  economical  and  industri- 
ous until  the  debt  was  paid,  than  he  had  been  before.  But  the  discussion,  after  all,  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  It  was  voted  to  address  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Minister  for  the 
honor  he  had  done  the  Convention  by  asking  their  advice ;  but  that  it  was  a  question 
which  i\e\i^  at  tliai  time,  were  not  fully  agreed  on,  and  begged  him  to  permit  them  to 
discuss  it  again  at  their  next  meeting.  My  friend  Carber  seemed  to  be  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  said  he  would  vote  for  the  first  part  of  the  letter  of  thanks,  but  not  for  the 
last.  He  said  that  it  was  all  nonsense  for  the  Convention  to  discuss  ministerial  ques- 
tions, when  every  body  knew  that  the  ministry  would  do  Just  as  it  chose  at  all  events ; 
and  that  there  were  some  questions  of  very  practical  importance  in  agriculture,  and 
that  the  convention  had  several  times  indulged  in  lengthy  and  sometimes  bitter  discos- 
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sions  in  matten  wMoli  belonged  to  the  ministry,  and  not  to  tlie  Convention,  and  there- 
fore would  vote  against  asking  the  privilege  to  oontinae  the  discussion. 

Breeding  of  Fine  Cattte.— The  next  question  discussed  was  the  establishment  of  an  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  fat  cattle  show,  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Herrman  von  Nathusius,  of  Hun- 
disbnrg.  was  expected  to  be  here  and  discuss  this  question,  but  he  did  not  come ;  but 
instead  sent  about  a  quire  of  manuscript  to  be  read.  Nathusius  is  a  German  Yankee ; 
it  was  he  who  took  hold  of  and  managed  the  Hamburg  International  Fair,  in  1863. 
He  is  a  scientific  breeder,  and  as  he  is  well  educated,  and  has  a  good  estate,  unlike 
Hammond,  of  Vermont,  or  the  CoUings,  of  England,  Nathusius  publishes  expositions  of 
the  rules  and  principles  by  which  he  is  governed  in  his  breeding  operations.  A  friend 
of  his  told  me  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  was  regarded  as  the  butt  or  laughing  stock  of 
his  agricultural  neighbors ;  but  one  day  he  advertised  an  auction  of  breeding  animals, 
and  published  a  catalogue  giving  their  pedigree.  This  was  a  novelty,  and  attracted  a 
^reat  deal  of  attention.  The  sale  produced  $18,000.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  since  that  time  he  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  breeding  animals.  His  pa- 
per, read  before  the  Convention,  was  an  able  one,  but  of  local  importance  only. 

AgrieiUtural  Machines, — ^The  first  of  the  general  questions  was  passed  over — there 
being  nothing  new  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year.  The  second  question,  "  what 
experiments  have  been  made  with  reaping  or  mowing  machines  1  and  what  ones  are 
commended  for  general  use  V*  The  agriculturists  generally  took  grounds  against  these 
machines.  Bir.  Wehrman  stated  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  an  official  visit  from,  and 
this  morning  the  pleasure  of  having  as  a  traveling  companion,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  in  conversation  with  him  learned  that  in  Ohio 
there  wero  some  six  or  eight  reaping  and  mowing  machine  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  that  in  1863-64  had  made  from  one  thousand  and  upwards  of  these  machines, 
and  yet  were  unable  to  fill  all  the  orders — ^that  the  Secretary  estimated  that  at  least 
30,000  of  these  machines  were  in  requisition  in  Ohio  in  1864. 

A  gentleman  on  the  cars  had  objected  to  the  introduction  of  them  in  Mark  Branden- 
burg, on  the  ground  that  the  fields  were  too  stoney.  The  Secretary  said  he  had  been 
closely  observing  the  fields  all  the  way  from  Berlin,  and  felt  certain  that  any  farmer's 
son,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  Ohio,  would  regard  it  almost  as  good  as  play  to  take  a 
crop  off  of  such  fields  with  a  reaper  or  mower. 

Mr.  Wehrman  stated  that  as  the  Secretary  was  present  by  invitation,  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  him  state  whether  or  not  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  made  the  statement  correctly.  Of 
course  I  could  not  make  a  Dutch  speech  with  any  kind  of  propriety,  so  I  simply  stated 
that  the  Gehelmrath  Rath  had  given  a  very  correct  account  of  my  statement.  A  dozen 
voices  asked  me  to  give  the  names  of  these  reapers  and  mowers.  I  named  over  such  as 
occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  as  Wood's,  MoCormlck's,  Manney's,  Ball's,  Champion, 
Seymour's,  Buckeye,  and  then  gave  the  names  of  Fritz  A,  Kuhns,  of  Dayton ;  Whitely, 
Kelley,  Fassler  &  Co.,  of  Springfield;  Warder  &,  Co.,  of  Springfield ;  Bussell  &  Co.,  of 
Massillon ;  Younglove  &  Co.,  Cleveland ;  Aultman,  Ball  &  Co.,  of  Canton ;  as  manufac- 
turers. After  I  had  made  this  statement,  the  President  asked  me  to  write  down  the  * 
names  of  the  machines  and  manufacturers  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  the  pro- 
prietors in  Mark  Brandenburg.  It  was  then  resolved  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
i  ntroduce  American  reapers  and  mowers  into  the  Prussian  provinces,  but  especially  in 
Mark  Brandenburg.  The  Germans  are  slow  and  very  cautious,  and  not  disposed  to  risk 
miuch,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  anything  will  come  out  of  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  this  matter,  unless  our  people  in  Ohio  do  as  the  sewing  machine  men  have  done,  and 
tbat  is  this:  Send  agents  over  here  who  are  good  business  men,  men  of  intelligence, 
character  and  good  morals,  and  let  them  go  to  work.  Hamburg  is  full  of  American 
jigents  for  Howe's,  Singer's,  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Qrover  &  Baker,  Weed'Si  and  other 
A9 
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sewing  machines,  and  they  are  really  coining  money  oat  of  the  operation.  Berlin  is  Jost 
as  fall  as  Hambarg.  In  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  the  system  of  Gnilds  in  Ham- 
burg ;  it  is  much  the  same  here,  and  for  this  reason  we  can  get  no  manufacturers  here  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  because  the  workmen  must  abandon 
their  previous  employment  and  prove  themselves  competent  workmen  in  this  new  busi- 
ness before  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  work ;  hence  Americans  must  bring  their  own 
workmen  here,  if  they  wish  to  engage  in  manufacturing  any  of  our  exclusive  American 
wares.  There  is  just  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fortune  in  store  for  reaping  and  mowing  ma- 
chine manufacturers,  if  they  will  send  competent  agents  here  with  good  machines.  The 
Germans  are  very  friendly  to  Americans,  and  more  especially  since  the  death  of  Lincoln. 
That  has  brought  out  all  their  latent  feeling ;  and  now  if  our  manufacturers  of  these 
machines  have  got  the  enterprise  to  come  here,  they  can  literally  coin  money,  and  a 
heavy  trade  can  be  opened  with  this  part  of  Europe  from  America. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  harveBting  and  preserving  crops :  Eye 
is  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  either  with  the  sickle,  scythe  or  grain  cradle ; 
it  is  bound  in  sheaves  immediately  after  cutting,  and  put  into  shocks  to 
dry,  and  then  hauled  into  the  bam,  or  put  on  stacks,  or  threshed  by  the 
machine  on  the  field.  As  a  rule,  barley,  oats  and  peas  are  left  to  lie  in 
the  swath  for  six  or  eight  days,  then  bound,  put  in  shock  and  hauled 
home.  Twenty-four  hours  after  mowing,  clover  is  usually  put  in  cocks, 
in  which  it  dries  rapidly  and  is  tolerably  well  secured  from  spoiling ;  it  is 
then  hauled  into  the  stables  without  any  loss  of  foliage  by  further  hand- 
ling. In  recent  times,  however,  it  is  usual  to  haul  it  in,  in  a  half  dried 
state,  put  it  upon  lofts  or  into  barns  and  salt  is  strewn  upon  the  different 
layers  of  it,  it  is  then  compactly  trodden  down  by  horses  or  oxen.  A  dif- 
ferent curing  of  grass  or  clover  is  called  brown  hay,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  ordinary,  which  is  called  green  hay.  The  br&ivn  hay  is  prepared 
as  follows :  The  clover  is  cut  in  fair  weather,  and  the  swaths  are  imme- 
diately spread,  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  evaporated,  it  is  turned ; 
on  the  third  day,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  gone,  it  is  put  in  cocks  and  hauled 
in.  The  leaves  and  stalk  are  fully  withered  and  are  in  their  toughest  state. 
When  brought  into  the  bam  it  is  unloaded  in  the  repository  in  layers  of 
six  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  on  every  area  of  ten  feet  square  a  man  is  placed 
to  tramp  it  down,  and  it  is  especially  well  tramped  at  the  walls.  When 
it  is  tramped  down  as  compactly  as  it  conveniently  can  be,  then  a  layer . 
of  bright  new  straw,  one  to  two  feet  thick,  is  spread  over,  and  then 
another  layer  of  clover,  and  so  on-r-in  some  cases  almost  equal  portions 
of  straw  are  mixed  with  the  clover  and  the  whole  tramped  down  together ; 
it  is  claimed  that  the  straw  assumes  the  taste  and  color  of  the  hay,  and  is 
voraciously  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  requires  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for 
the  completion  of  "  heating"  or  fermentation,  but  during  all  this  time,  as 
well  as  afterwards,  it  is  left  undisturbed.  From  well  authenticated  cases 
in  feeding,  it  is  stated  that  brown  hay  produced  eleven  and  one-fifth  tha- 
lers  per  morgen  more  in  milk  than  the  green  hay.  All  attempts  to  make 
r brown  hay  of  lupines  have  failed.    Potatoes  are  harvested  with  the  hoe; 
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they  are  seldom  plowed  out,  or  taken  up  with  a  fork ;  recently,  however, 
the  English  potato  digger  has  been  introduced  and  is  much  used  by  small 
farmers.    The  potatoes  are  kept  in  holes  or  in  cellars. 

PBOVINOB  OF  SAXONY. 

Beapers  and  mowers  are  more  used  here  than  in  Brandenburg — ^the  use 
of  the  sickle  in  this  province  is  almost  obsolete.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cut 
before  being  quite  ripe  and  laid  in  bundles  to  dry  and  ripen.  In  some 
places  the  grain  is  bound  in  sheaves  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  and  then  put  in 
shocks  consisting  of  nine  sheaves,  the  heads  up,  and  the  head  of  the 
tenth  sheaf  spread  out  and  over  the  nine,  somewhat  like  an  umbrella — 
this  tenth  sheaf  is  put  on  with  the  head  down  and  serves,  in  a  degree,  to 
protect  the  nine  from  rain.  Bape  is  generally  cut  at  night  or  with  the  dew 
on  it  to  prevent  it  shedding;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  threshed  on  the  field.  In 
Mansfeld,  after  clover  is  cut  it  is  left  lying  three  or  four  days  in  the  swath, 
then  turned  and  left  one  or  two  days  more  to  dry,  it  is  then  put  in  cocks 
and  hauled  to  the  bam,  where  it  is  packed  away  and  about  three  pecks  of 
salt  mingled  with  every  two-horse  load — it  is  claimed  that  this  kind  of 
clover  hay  will  keep  several  years  and  is  keenly  relished  by  the  animals. 
In  Sonderhausen  considerable  Indian  corn — ^the  "  Virginia  Horse  Tooth" — 
was  extensively  grown,  and  with  great  success  as  a  forage  plant,  but  is 
now  abandoned  and  clover  substituted  for  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  com 
was  very  exhausting,  and  required  more  manure  than  the  clover.    * 

WHEAT. 

Posen. — ^This  province  is  the  most  famous  for  producing  good  quality  of 
winter  wheat  of  any  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Where  the  soil  is  wet 
the  "  lands  *'  consist  of  eight  furrows,  on  drier  soil  the  lands  are  a  rod 
in  width,  but  on  underdrained  and  well  cultivated  lands  the  wheat  is 
sown  over  the  entire  field  and  it  is  not  divided  into  lands.  A  heavy  clay 
soil  is  plowed /oitr  times  before  it  is  seeded;  a  lighter  soil  is  plowed  three 
times,  and  after  the  wheat  is  up  is  cultivated  twice  or  thrice  with  a  horse- 
boe  or  hook. 

Province  of  Saxony. — In  this  province  wheat  does  well  after  manured 
peas— even  on  soils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  class,  a  thirteen  fold  crop  is 
regarded  as  an  average — that  is  thirteen  bushels  of  crop  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  sown.  In  Mansfeld  a  crop  was  drilled  in,  late  in  the  season,  and 
afterwards  received  a  top  dressing  of  guano  and  bone  dust,  and  produced 
thirty -three  bushels  per  morgen  (five-eights  of  an  acre,)  whilst  the  earlier 
sown  wheat,  with  the  same  treatment,  did  not  near  so  well.  In  Hal- 
berstadt,  about  ten  metzen*  of  wheat  mixed  with  seven  metzen  of  rye, 
are  sown  per  morgen.  After  the  crop  is  harvested  and  threshed  they  use  a 
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pecaliar  machine  to  separate  the  grains.  It  is  claimed  that  by  growing 
the  crop  thus  mixed  that  both  the  wheat  and  rye  yield  better  and  weigh 
heavier  than  if  grown  separate. 

In  Schildan  a  field  which,  for  years,  had  been  cnltivated  in  one  kind  of 
crop,  but  in  1862  half  of  it  was  sown  in  oats  and  the  other  half  in  lapioes, 
then  after  this  oats  and  lupine  crop  the  entire  field  was  sown  in  rye — ^the 
crop  on  the  unmanured  lupine  stubble  was  better  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  two  than  that  sown  on  the  oat  stubble,  manured  with  guano.  The 
yield  of  oats  in  Pommerania  is  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  morgen. 
In  Saxony  field  peas  yield  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  morgen. 

About  two  bushels  of  seed  are  used,  they  are  drilled  about  nine  inches 
apart  and  cultivated  by  hand. 

Textilb  Plants. — ^Prom  eight  to  twenty  million  heads  of  teasles 
(DiPSAOUS  Mlonum,)  are  grown  in  Silesia,  but  the  entire  teasle  product 
of  the  province  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  of  the  manu- 
factories of  fine  broad-cloth.  Hemp  is  very  little  grown  anywhere  in 
Prussia.  Plax  is  grown  in  Posen  and  Pommerania,  for  the  Silesian  mar- 
ket That  grown  in  the  Bhenish  provinces  is  consumed  in  Westphalia. 
Bape  and  poppy  were  formerly  extensively  grown  for  oil,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  petroleum  Irom  America,  has  caused  the  producers  to  hesitate 
in  devoting  much  land  to  these  crops. 

,  POTATOES. 

I  have  spoken  of  potatoes  elsewhere,  and  will  here  only  refer  to  a  new 
variety  called  the  "  green  "  or  Heiligenstadt  potato,  the  stalks  of  which 
remain  bright  and  green  until  late  in  October  or  early  in  November — it  is 
very  productive  and  hardy,  producing  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  bushels  per  morgen.  One  man  in  Neuhaldersleben,  province  of 
Saxony,  had' one  hundred  and  fifty  morgen  in  these  potatoes,  and  the 
crop  averaged  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  per  morgen,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  bushels  per  acre — a  single  hill  contained  one  hundred 
and  thirty  potatoes,  on  the  same  and  adjoining  estates  the  "  red  union  •• 
potato  yielded  fifty-eight  bushels  per  morgen ;  the  "  fir  cone,"  strongly 
resembling  our  •'  lady  finger,"  yielded  eighty-four  bushels  only  per  morgeiu 
It  requires  to  be  planted  wide  apart,  in  hills  (24  by  30  inches  apart,)  and 
is  hard  to  harvest,  because  the  tubers  adhere  strongly  to  the  vines  and  to 
the  soil ;  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  flourish  in  heavy,  wet  clays  where 
no  other  potato  would  grow.  Potatoes  are  extensively  grown  for  distil- 
ling, and  many  farmers  exchange  their  crop  of  potatoes  for  oil  and  rape 
cake,  bran,  &c.,  at  distilleries.  As  to  the  value  of  the  green  potato « for 
table  use,  accounts  are  very  contradictory.  It  is  not  "  fashionable  "  to 
bring  large  potatoes  on  the  table  in  Germany — the  largest  I  saw  on  the 
table,  in  the  entire  course  of  my  travels  on  the  continent,  did  not  exceed 
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the  size  of  our  common  black  walnut,  whilst  most  of  them  were  not 
larger  than  fair-sized  shellbark  hickory-nuts^  It  is  held  that  the  larger 
potatoes  are  too  coarse  and  not  fit  for  human  food.  But  for  my  taste^ 
although  I  am  not  an  epicure,  we  have  here  in  Ohio  potatoes  weighing 
fipom  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  that  are  just  as  well  flavored  as 
any  of  the  German  "  nut "  varieties.  Seed  potatoes  are  generally  put  in  a 
cellar  and  plaster  or  lime,  or  both,  strewn  over  them. 

SUGAB  BEETS. 

In  Mansfeld  the  sugar  beet  crop  averages  one  hundred  and  twenty  cwt. 
per  morgen,  in  Oscherslehen  two  hundred  cwt  A  new  kind  yielded  eight 
hundred  cwt  per  morgen  in  the  district  of  Sondershausen.  I  will  repeat 
here  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  wrote  home  from  Magdeburg. 

Maodbburo,  Jane,  1865. 

Bright  and  early  yesterday  morning  we  left  Leipzig  for  this  place,  (Magdeburg)  in 
the  province  of  Saxony.  This  is  a  very  old  town ;  there  is  a  statne  in  the  old  market 
place  of  Otto  the  Great,  put  up  about  the  year  980,  or  nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Dome,  a  church,  350  feet  long  and  330  feet  to  the  top  of  the  steeple,  was  built  in 
1208.  The  city  is  beitaationedf  heparapetted  and  hefarUficd  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
(for  old  fashioned  times.)  Wallensteiu  the  great  Qeneral  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
besieged  this  place  for  seven  months  in  1629,  when  it  yielded.  I  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  these  local  histories,  for  half  of  them  are  gamnum,  but  I  have  MsUmf  for  what  I 
noted  above. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  first  discovery  of  beet  sugar  was  made,  either  in  or 
near  this  place,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  its  various  departments  is  the 
chief  industrial  pursuit.  AU  the  way  from  Halle  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway 
were  wide  expanses  of  territory  in  sugar  beets,  and  a  perfect  army  of  workmen  cultivat- 
ing them  for  the  Magdeburg  factories.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  drove  out  to  a  sugar 
beet  factory,  and  were  politely  shown  all  through  the  establishment,  and  every  part  of 
the  process  of  obtaining  the  sugar  from  the  beet  was  fully  explained. 

The  establishment  with  all  the  machinery  cost  a  little  over  250,000  thalers,  or  about 
$180,000.  During  the  manufacturing  season  it  turns  out  20,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
daily.  The  manufacturing  season  commences  in  Ootober,  and  lasts  about  six  months. 
At  present  they  are  engaged  in  refining  and  manufacturing  from  refuse  material.  The 
best  of  double  refined  loaf  sugar  sells  at  the  factory  for  14  thalers  15  silver  groshens  a 
cwt.,  or  about  9  4-5  cents  a  pound.  The  beets  are  sown  in  drills  8  or  10  inches  apart, 
and  Just  now  the  field  laborers  are  engaged  in  pulling  out  the  weak  and  superfluous 
plants,  and  transplanting  to  where  they  failed  to  come  up  or  grow.  In  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  the  beets  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds  are  considered  the  best.  They 
yield  the  most  sugar  according  or  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  Large  beets,  like  those 
grown  by  Prof.  Mot  at  Newark,  weighing  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  are  not  considered 
as  being  worth  much.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  beets  are  har- 
ireeted  per  acre.  Many  farmers  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  beets  and  exchange  them  for 
Bogar  and  beet  pumice.  During  the  fall  and  winter  the  grounds  around  the  factory  are 
crowded  with  farmers  getting  pumice  weighed  out  to  them  to  haul  home  for  cattle  food. 
Then,  too,  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  purchase  two  year  old  cattle  in  the  fall, 
and  feed  them  till  spring,  and  ship  them  to  Hamburg  for  the  British  or  London  markets. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  factories  in  this  vicinity,  and  notwithstanding  the 
^vemment  taxes  these  establishments  very  heavily,  yet  they  make  money,  and  the 
fanners  regard  the  beet  crop  as  a  profitable  one.  / 
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The  Science  of  Sugar  Making.— I  inqnired  of  the  proprietor  if  the  manafactnre  of  snf^ 
from  the  beets  had  attained  that  degree  of  certainty  so  that  a  competent  person  could 
make  sugar  wery  Hnie,  and  with  aft  much  certainty  of  success  as  the  tanner  could  suc- 
ceed in  tanning  a  hide.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  make  sugar  from  beets  with  the  same 
land  of  certainty  that  a  tanner  tans  hides,  or  a  distiller  makes  whisky,  but  it  is  a  trade 
every  single  operation  of  which  must  be  learned  with  the  same  care  and  thoroughness 
that  any  other  chemical  operation  requires.  If  you  wish  to  establish  the  business  ia 
America,  your  best  way  will  be  to  send  some  of  your  most  intelligent  young  men  (and 
they  should  be  chemists)  over  here,  and  let  them  work  a  year  in  our  establishment,  and 
then  they  will  know  ail  about  the  manufacture.  This  will  be  your  cheapest  and  quick- 
est way.  You  cannot  learn  it  from  books ;  it  must  be  learned  by  actual  physical  hand- 
ling and  manipulating.  We  Germans  have  spent  millions  of  money  before  we  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  no  secrets  in  the  manufacture  at  all,— all  the  secrets  there  are,  is  to 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  business,  and  to  know  enough  of  chemistry  ia 
special  cases  to  apply  the  proper  agent.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  Whenever  any 
one  talks  to  you  about  a  secret  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  any  kind,  you  may  safely 
set  him  down  as  an  imposter — ^that  is,  one  who  does  not  fully  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  business  himself.  For  a  long  time  we  were  i>estered  and  imposed  upon  with 
these  secrets,  until  chemists  and  practical  workmen  were  found  who  mastered  all  the 
difficulties,  and  since  then  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  secrets  in  the  business  of 
manufacture." 

MANTTPAOTUBB   OP  BEET  SUGAE. 

The  statistics  of  beet  sugar  for  1864  were  not  yet  published  when  I  was 
in  Prussia,  and  the  latest  official  returns  I  could  obtain  were  those  of  1863. 
They  showed  that  there  were  in 


Baw  beets  In  ewtk 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Hanover  ................... 

..      216 
6 
1 
1 
6 
I 
2 
14 

31,783,088 

399,470 

73,170 

125,955 

1,014,479 

1,036,945 

221,068 

2,065,084 

36,719,259 
20,656,597 

3,178,308 

Wurtemburg 

Baden 

Thuringia 

Brunswick 

Total  in  ZoU  Verein  .... 

Austria 

France 

..      274 
..       130 
..      362 
..      353 

1,459,962 
3,402,698 

Russia 

14,500,000 

2,675,950 

When  it  is  remembered  that  each  one  of  these  establishments  cost 
from  $150,000  to  $300,000,  and  employs  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hands, 
it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  it  has  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  In  the  province  of  Saxony  alone  there  are  121  of  these  estab- 
lishments, several  of  which  I  visited.  From  what  I  know  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soil  in  this  province,  I  am  ftilly  convinced  that  we  can  grow 
just  as  good  beets  in  Ohio  as  they  do  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  could  not  be  made  just  as  successful  and 
profitable  here  as  it  is  there. 
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It  is  objected  that  labor  is  entirely  too  expensive  here  to  conduct  snch 
an  establishment  profitably,  or  to  compete  successfdlly  with  sorgho, 
maple,  and  Louisiana  cane  sugar.  I  am  satisfied  that  relatively,  all  things 
considered,  neither  skilled  nor  unskilled  labor  is  more  expensive  in  ordi- 
nary times  here  than  in  Europe.  The  laboring  men  and  women  receive 
fio  many  substantial  gratuities  from  employers,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  society  in  Europe,  that  notwithstanding  the  nominal  wages  of 
a  laborer  is  a  mere  pittance,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  employer 
must  furnish  the  laborer  with  an  abode,  means  of  subsistence,  and  employ- 
ment for  the  entire  year,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  thinking  persons  that 
the  American  free  system  of  employment  has  many  advantages,  both  for 
employee  and  employed,  over  the  European  system.  Here  in  America 
the  employer  pays  the  full  value  of  the  service  rendered ;  the  employed 
has  the  fruits  of  his  labor  at  command,  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  his 
necessities  in  the  lowest  market,  and  to  sell  his  labor  in  the  highest  mar- 
ket— can  labor  a  day,  week,  month,  or  year  for  the  same  employer,  and 
change  at  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  here  is  not  obliged  to 
maintain  persons  when  he  has  no  employment  for  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe;  hence  results  this  intense  application  to  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  unexampled  introduction  of  machinery  in  every  industrial 
department. 

In  connection  with  these  beet  sugar  manufactories  are  often  to  be  found 
breweries  and  distilleries.    In  1863  there  were  in  Prussia 

IncitiM.       Onftnni.       Bosheli  of  gnin       Baahels  of  potatott 
dlsdlkd.  dlidll^. 

DistiUeriea ^ 1,126  4,895  6,323,499  41,125,366 

Breweries 3,664  3,706»  


34  2,682 1 

12,686t 


Almost  all  the  large  farms  have  either  a  distillery  or  brewery,  or  some 
such  technologic  branch  of  industry.  The  sugar  beet  factories  fatten 
cattle  mainly,  with  the  pumice  and  other  offal,  whilst  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  feed  swine. 

POBAaB  PLANTS. 

Throughout  all  Germany  I  saw  very  little  of  what  is  here  in  Ohio  called 
pasture  lands,  and  upon  inquiry  was  told  that  it  not  only  required  less 
land  to  keep  in  good  condition  and  fatten  a  given  number  of  cattle,  if 
they  were  green  soiled,  than  if  they  roamed  at  will  over  the  pastures,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  culture  of  forage  plants  kept  the  land  cleaner  than 

^  AU  these  pay  a  license  and  income  tax. 

t  These  pay  a  license  only,  and  are  in  connection  with  other  mannfaotnres. 
Private — ^brew  for  family  nse  only. 
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if  in  pasture,  whilst  the  cattle  did  not  distribute  the  manure  as  equally 
as  it  was  done  by  hand.  I  was  told  that  the  plants  chiefly  grown  for 
forage  are  lucernes,  rape,  Indian  com,  seradella,  miUett,  vetches,  oats, 
barley  and  rye.  Most  of  the  farmers  confine  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  red  clover,  lucernes  and  vetches,  with  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  those  who 
feel  that  they  can  afford  it  sow  timothy  for  pasture.  In  some  provinces 
esparsette  and  seradella  are  extensively  cultivated.  Then,  too,  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  potato  crop  caused  the  farmers  to  rely  more  on  for- 
age plants  than  root  crops  for  winter  food  for  stock.  Tui:nips  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  great  favor  with  the  Prussian  farmers,  and  when  they  do 
grow  root  crops  for  cattle,  they  grow  beets — chiefly  sugar  beets — and  car- 
rots, together  with  potatoes.  In  many  places  I  found  that  in  the  spring 
time  a  mixture  of  clover,  lucerne  and  esparsette  was  drilled  between  the 
drills  of  winter  wheat  or  rye.  In  the  district  of  Sondershausen  (province 
of  Saxony)  I  found  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  in  clover. 
There  the  lucerne  is  kept  five  to  six  years,  esparsette  three,  and  clover 
two  years  in  the  same  field.  When  the  clover  is  intended  to  be  pastured 
the  second  year,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  esparsette 
and  pimpernel  are  sown  per  morgen.    In  Ranis 

Bed  clover  is  cut  2  to  3  times  a  year,  and  yields  60  cwts.  per  morgen. 
Esparsette       "       1  to  2  "  40  " 

Lnceme  "       3  to  3*  **  60  " 

I  have  mentioned  lupines  elsewhere,  but  will  state  here  that  in  the 
province  of  Saxony  it  is  highly  valued  as  a  forage  plant  on  sandy  soils, 
as  well  as  for  green  manure,  it  exerting  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
ensuing  crop.  The  lupines,  green  as  well  as  dry,  are  the  principal  food  for 
sheep. 

Tobacco  for  domestic  consumption  is  grown  on  almost  every  farm.  The 
product  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  cwts.  per  morgen,  or  from  thirteen  to 
twenty- two  cwt.  per  acre ;  but  the  manufacturers  complain  of  the  qudlity 
— they  say  it  is  entirely  too  oUy. 

FRUITS. 

Fruits  are  very  little  grown  in  Germany.  I  found  no  apples  to  compare 
with  ours  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  markets  they  are  very  expensive.  I  found 
no  peach  trees  anywhere,  although  some  are  grown ;  cherries  and  pears 
do  well,  and  they  have  most  excellent  varieties  of  those  but  very  limited 
in  quantities.  For  strawberries  they  depend  mainly  on  the  meado  vrs,  and 
believed  the  reports  of  the  strawberries  consumed  and  sold  in  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  being  canards  of  the  most  extensive  pro- 
portions. A  professor  of  botany,  and  formerly  the  king's  gardener  at 
Potsdam,  assured  me  that  if  these  statements  were  correct,  then  there 
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were  more  strawberries  sold  in  GincinDati  annually  than  were  grown  in 
tiie  entire  Germanic  Confederacy  !  I  found  plenty  of  currants  of  many 
varieties,  gooseberries  of  many  varieties,  but  no  raspberries  nor  black- 
berries. Grapes,  of  course,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Bhenish  provinces.  The  leading  varieties  grown  are  the  Riesling,  Tram- 
iner,  Gut  Edel,  Franke,  Dwarf  Traminer,  and  Red  Burgundy ;  but  as  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  grapes  in  another  place,  I  will  reserve  the 
subject  matter  for  that  place. 

POBBSTS. 

Except  in  the  mountainous  regions,  no  forest  trees  are  found  except 
those  planted  and  reared  by  hand.  Where  forests  are  thus  grown,  the 
great  variety  found  in  American  native  forests  is  wanting.  The  trees 
grown  are  either  such  as  are  very  rapid  growers,  or  else  such  as  produce 
wood  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  great  proportion  of  these  cultivated  for- 
est trees  are  conifera,  or  the  pine  family.  In  the  Westphalian  coal  region 
oak  timber  is  much  used,  and  oak  forests  are  planted.  Fir  trees  and  oak 
are  used  extensively  for  charcoal.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  lupine, 
the  forests  in  many  regions  are  disappearing  rapidly,  because  the  lupine 
will  flourish  where  scarcely  any  other  farm  crop  will  grow  at  all,  and  the 
lands  formerly  kept  in  forests  are  now  being  devoted  to  lupines.  For- 
merly the  peasants  and  small  farmers  were  allowed  to  collect  the  leaves 
in  autumn  for  manure,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  removal  of  the 
leaves  proved  to  be  injurious  to  the  forests,  and  now  the  removal  of  the 
fallen  leaves  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  Prussian  government  is  endeav- 
oring to  preserve,  as  near  as  may  be,  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area 
in  forests,  as  being  the  minimum  quantity  required  for  practical  purposes. 
The  subject  of  forestry  in  all  its  details  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
productive  economy  in  Germany,  and  consequently  much  attention  is  paid 
to  it.  A  forest  there  is  kept  as  clean  and  in  as  good  order  as  any  park 
in  the  United  States. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

CARE  AND  BREEDING  OF  ANIMALS. 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  almost  every  province  in  the  kingdom  dif- 
fers ;  and  these  differences  are  founded  on  climate,  soil,  accessibility  to 
markets,  and  the  purposes  of  the  animals.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  matter  that  would  convey  any  information  at 
all.  I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  same  plan  as  with  relation  to  the  crops, 
by  presenting  the  leading  feature  of  each  province,  so  far  as  they  come 
under  my  observation. 
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PBOVIN<JB  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  royal  stud  at  Gumbinnen  is  situated  in  this  province,  and  its  lead- 
ing feature  is  horse  breeding.  But  since  the  exhibition  at  Hamburg,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  breeding  ha«  received  a  new  impulse,  and  many  excellent 
breeding  animals,  of  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  kind,  have  been  intro- 
duced. But  cattle  breeding  cannot  be  much  improved  until  a  larger  area 
is  devoted  to  forage  plants. 

An  opinion  has  taken  deep  root  in  this  province,  especially  the  western 
portion,  that  the  National  Stud  is  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit, 
because  it  deters  the  breeders  from  producing  horses  adapted  to  their 
local  conditions,  and  from  this  cause  many  mares  remain  without  foals, 
whilst  those  produced  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  breeders — Whence,  we 
find  more  cows  and  oxen  used  on  farms  for  draught  purposes  than  horses. 

POMMEBANIA. 

The  State  has  several  stations  for  stallions  from  the  Boyal  Stud  in 
this  province,  and  certificates  are  isssued  to  certain  owners  of  mares, 
which  entitled  the  mares  to  be  served  free  of  charge,  and  then  premiums 
are  awarded  on  mares  and  colts;  all  of  these  things  have  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  horse-breeding.  At  the  same  time  the  style  of 
horses  bred  is  not  that  which  is  most  desired  by  farmers.  The  supply  of 
draught  horses  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  farmers,  the  Government  has  stationed  several  Pbb- 
OHEBON  Stallions,  which  have  been  bred  to  the  best^mares,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory  in  the  vicinity  of  Stettin.  The  Stettin  Agricul- 
tural Association  insist  that  the  only  permanent  improvement  which  can 
be  made  in  that  neighborhood  is  by  the  introduction  of  powerful  thorough- 
bred, and  half  blood  horses  thoroughly  tested  on  the  race  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  powerful  breed  of  horses  is  being  formed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Percherons  in  the  vicinity  of  Stolp.  In  Koeslin,  stallions 
imported  from  Ardennes  has  produced  the  same  result. 

In  order  to  improve  in  the  art  of  horse-shoeing,  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  thePommeranian  cavalry  and  artillery  regiments  since  1861.  In 
1864,  these  schools  graduated  some  fifty  adepts,  who  have  been  assigned  as 
teachers  in  various  localities.  The  price  of  a  good  farm  horse  is  from 
240  to  260  thalers  (from  $160  to  $175),  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  price 
and  supply  the  demand  a  Suffolk  punch  was  purchased  at  the  Battersea 
exhibition  in  1862.    His  progeny  promises  to  be  satisfactory. 

OATTLB. 

The  imports  of  thoroughbred  cattle  into  this  province  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, but  it  is  on  the  large  estates  only  where  thoroughbred  and 
** constant"  {i.  e.,  not  cross-bred  animals)  are  kept  pure.    The  Holland 

ws  are  very  popular  here  as  milkers,  but  as  they  require  generous  feed- 
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ing,  it  is  only  on  larger  estates  where  they  are  kept.  The  East  Friesland 
and  Oldenburg  oows,  formerly  so  popular,  are  being  in  favor  and  are 
found  only  in  the  hands  of  smaller  farmers.  These  Frieslanders  and  Old- 
enburgers  are  really  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hollanders  and  originally 
came  from  the'  same  place ;  but,  no  doubt,  thorough  acclimatization,  and 
perhaps  a  defective  system  of  breeding  and  keeping  have  impaired  the 
qualities  which  the  Hollanders  now  present  in  full  development  The 
Shorthorns  are  popular  as  beef  cattle.  There  are  not  as  many  calves  of 
any  breed  reared  as  in  former  times,  because  it  is  too  expensive ;  where 
the  Holland  cattle  are  in  favor,  calves  are  bought  at  the  age  of  about  six 
months  and  raised.  With  the  smaller  farmers,  cattle  breeding  receives 
very  little  attention.  For  some  years  past,  very  few  work  oxen  have  been 
reared ;  the  owners  of  manors  prefer  to  import  them  from  Voightland, 
Bavaria,  the  Eger  Valley,  &c.,  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  duties, 
&c.,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  greater  usefulness  and  endurance  of  these 
races  over  others. 

SHEEP. 

As  Stettin,  a  sea-poft^  town  is  in  Pommerania,  and  as  several  railways 
from  this  province  lead  to  Berlin  the  capital  of  "  all "  Prussia,  the  tenden- 
cy in  sheep-breeding  is  to  produce  as  large  a  carcass  for  mutton  as  possi- 
ble— ^henct',  formerly  famous  Negretti  flocks  are  being  crossed  with  South- 
down, Leicester,  Cotswold,  Eambouillets  and  Mauchamp  bucks.  Of 
course,  this  proceeding  is  not  univergal  in  Pommerauia;  some  of  the 
owners  of  fine  Kegretti  herds  (combing  wool  sheep  in  the  Oerman  sense) 
are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  carcass,  not  so  much  for  mutton  as  for 
constitution,  and  a  larger  wool  area.  The  former  tendency  to  produce  a 
very  fine  wool  is  abandoned,  and  the  flock  owners  are  contenting  them- 
selves with  quantity  instead  of  quality.  In  some  Kegretti  flocks  the 
fleece  from  100  head  amounted  to  560  pounds  of  wool. 

Many  flock  owners  object  to  the  practice  which  necessity  and  the  high 
price  of  land  have  thrust  upon  them  of  feeding  the  flocks  the  year  round 
in  the  fold,  but  an  experience  of  three  years  on  the  manor  of  Gross  Pob- 
loth,  near  Korlin,  demonstrate  it  to  be  the  most  profitable.  Eight  hun- 
dred old  sheep,  and  four  hundred  lambs  were  housed  the  year  rouad, 
whilst  four  hundred  old  sheep  were  kept  on  the  pastures ;  those  housed 
were  fed  on  red  clover  and  vetches,  and  a  very  small  area  comparatively 
sufficed  for  keeping  them  in  much  better  condition  than  those  grazing  on 
a  larger  area.  The  introduction  of  lupines  and  seradella  has  induced  a 
much  more  extensive  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  sheep  and  a  consequent 
large  increase  in  quantity  of  sheep  than  before. 

BHENISH  PEOVINOES. 

Almost  an  the  lands  in  these  provinces  are  aiable,  and  very  littte  of  it 
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natural  pastures ;  therefore,  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  horse- 
breeding  other  than  heavy  strains  for  farm  purposes.  The  Government 
has  several  stations  for  stallions  here ;  but  the  Suffolk,  Clydesdale,  Per- 
cheron  and  Ardennes  breeds  are  the  most  patronized.  More  horses  are 
bred  here  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  horses  bring, 
at  the  same  time  a  lack  of  pasturage  seems  to  be  a  great  drawback  to 
the  perfect  success  of  horse-breeding. 

BBANDENBUBO. 

Horse-breeding  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  serious  drawback  made 
some  years  since  in  consequence  of  breeding  thoroughbred  stallions  to 
the  common  country  mares.  Some  of  the  farmers  refused  to  send  mares 
to  these  thoroughbred  stallions,  arguing  that  these  horses  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  either  draft  or  the  plow,  and  reserved,  therefore,  a  small 
stock  of  good  country  mares  of  Mecklenburg  descent,  and  by  breeding 
them  to  the  heavy  Trakehner,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hannoverian  stallions, 
have  obtained  suitable  farm  and  wagon  horses.  Many  heavy  Hannoverian 
colts  are  annually  imported — ^these  are  found  much  better  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  the  long  legged  thoroughbred. 

PEOVmOB  OP  SAXONY. 

In  the  Province  of  Saxony  horse-breeding  is  one  of  the  leading  features, 
the  offspring  of  the  stallions  from  the  Eoyal  Stud  almost  ruined  the  horse 
stock  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  cows  and  oxen  were  largely  imported 
as  substitutes  for  the  very  light  horses ;  but  the  introduction  of  Danish 
mares,  Percheron  and  Ardennes  stallions,  are  now  producing  a  fine  lot  of 
farm  horses.  Suffolk  and  Clydesdale  stallions  are  found  in  some  districts. 
At  first  the  Percherons  were  not  liked;  a  gentleman  from  Weissefels 
informed  me  that  in  his  neighborhood  a  Percheron  had  been  kept  for 
several  seasons,  but  the  people  preferred  another  strain ;  but  since  the 
removal  of  that  stallion,  it  was  found  that  he  had  got  the  best  colts — 
especially  from  the  Danish  mares,  or  mares  having  Danish  blood — and 
that  he  was  a  surer  foal  getter  than  any  stallion  that  ever  had  been  kept 
there;  that  he  had  got  from  80  to  100  colts  annually. 

The  farmers  in  some  districts  complain  that  the  stallions  are  bred  too 
young  (three  to  four  years),  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  proper 
agricultural  force  compels  them  to  work  the  colts  too  young. 

CATTLE. 

On  all  the  estates  where  cattle  breeding  or  cattle  feeding  is  carried  on 
to  any  considerable  extent,  one  finds  the  stables  very  cleanly  kept ;  not 
unfrequently  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  if  the  hay  and  straw  are 
kept  in  a  mow,  then  the  floor  of  the  mow  over  the  cattle  is  a  tight  one, 
and  not  unfrequently  plastered  and  whitewashed  on  the  underside  or  over 
the  cattle,  and  the  hay  and  straw  are  brought  down  in  allotted  quantities 
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and  the  hay  given  to  the  animal  in  a  rack  so  constroQt^  that  little,  if  any, 
may  be  wasted.  The  floor  on  which  the  cattle  stand,  whether  of  clay, 
boards  or  brick,  is  always  a  few  inches  higher  under  the  forepart  of  the 
animal  than  under  the  hindpart,  so  that  all  fluids  may  flow  out  of  the 
stalL  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  animal  is  a  gutter  or  trough  running  the 
whole  length  of  that  part  of  the  stable  in  which  the  cattle  are ;  the  object 
of  this  gutter  is  to  collect  the  urine,  which  flows  through  the  gutter  into 
a  reservoir,  where  it  collects  for  months,  and  then  is  used  either  for  liquid 
manure,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  some  porous  material  and  then  hauled  out 
for  manure.  The  Germans  have  made  innumerable  experiments  in  cattle 
feeding  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  the  cheapest  food  to  produce  a  given 
amoxmt  of  meat,  or  milk,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
hay ;  or  in  fact  to  make  hay  the  standard,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative 
value  of  other  kinds  of  food  as  compared  with  hay. 

In  1863  an  experiment  was  made  of  feeding  calves  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Poppelsdorf ;  the  details  of  which  were  furnished  me  in  a  cop^ 
of  **  Annalen  der  Landwirikscha/t,  Nos.  27  and  29,  June  and  July  1804," 
and  which  would  fill  40  or  50  pages  of  this  report.  I  will  content  myself 
by  presenting  it  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible.  Four  calves  were 
selected  of  the  thoroughbred  large  Hollanders;  these  calves  when  dropped 
weighed  as  follows : 

Weight  'when  dropped.       Weight  of  dam. 


No.  l.Holde... 
No.  d»  Aster.... 
No.  4,  Monitor . 
No.  5,  Princeas. 


80  pounds. 

103 

88 


980  pounds. 

990 
1060 
1070        " 


Proportion  of  weight 
of  calf  when  dropped 
to  that  of  the  dam. 

1  to  12.2 

1  to  10.7 

1  to  10.3 

1  to  12.1 


Average 90|       "  1025       "  1  to  11.3 

But  another  Bull  calf  No.  2,  Hercules,  of  the  same  race  of  cattle  was 
obtained  from  a  neighboring  estate.  The  averages  of  the  five  calves  are 
given  in  the  annexed  table ; 


Age  of  calf  in  weeks. 


ItoVI 

vntoix. 

XtoXI.... 

xutoxrv. 

XVtoXVI. 


Total. 
Average  . 


S 


&« 


48 
23 
15 
22 
14 


f3 


480 
316 
150 


^1037 


pq 


lUlllU 
27*37271 


79122  39^48. 


I 


21 

38 
113 
I25i 


305 


38 


o  o 

©a, 

11 


93 
177 
231 
249 

278 


OB   Q) 

too 

£3 


S.^ 


10281235 


i 
I 

■c 

o 
"3 


§1 


177  84  4-5 
231  53  1^ 
249  18  1-5 
278  29  2-5 
300  21  2-5 


I 
I 


i 


I 

.3 

H 


1.74 
2.31 
1.18 
1.30 
1.44 


207   7.97 
207   1.66 


cents. 
14| 
lOf 
24^ 

_!L 

761 
151 
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During  the  first  six  weeks  the  calves  were  fed  the  milk  as  it  came  from 
the  cow — during  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  respectively  J,  J  and  f  pound 
of  oatmeal  were  added  to  the  milk,  together  with  1, 1^  and  2  ounces  of 
oil  cake.  In  the  5th  week  tender  sweet  hay  was  laid  before  them,  and 
from  the  10th  week  on  the  quantity  of  milk  was  daily  reduced,  so  t^at  by 
the  14th  week  the  calves  were  completely  weaned.  The  oatmeal  and  oil 
cake  were  increased  until  the  12th  week,  at  which  time  a  "chop  feed" 
consisting  of  ^  mixture  of  wheat  chaff,  bran,  and  chopped  oats  moistened, 
was  fed  to  them  three  times  a  day,  and  the  oatmeal  and  oil  cake  gradu- 
ally reduced  in  the  drink  until  at  the  end  of  the  14th  week  they  were  en- 
tirely stopped.  When  the  calves  were  12  weeks  old,  they  were  every 
afternoon,  after  having  eaten  the  mid-day  ration,  turned  out  into  a  small 
grass  inclosure ;  this  continued  until  the  end  of  October,  except  in  very 
unfavorable  weather,  but  their  evening  ration  was  always  served  in  the 
stable.  Putting  them  on  grass  was  simply  to  accustom  them  to  green 
food,  to  become  inured  to  fresh  air.  During  the  first  four  weeks  they 
were  fed  20  pounds  of  fresh  milk  per  day  for  every  100  pounds  of  live 
weight ;  now  this  milk  contained  0.80  pounds  of  protein,  0.60  pounds  of 
fat,  and  2.40  pounds  dry  substances ;  during  the  5th  and  Gth  weeks,  i  pound 
of  hay  per  day  was  added ;  therefore,  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
there  was  0.83  pounds  of  prptein,  0.61  pounds  of  fat,  and  2.70  pounds  dry 
substance  fed  to  each  of  the  calves. 

The  8th  week  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  of  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
weeks.  During  this  period  the  calves  received  according  to  their  live 
weight  an  average  of  12  to  16  quarts  of  milk — say  an  actual  average  of 
14  quarts,  together  with  1^  ounces  oil  cake  and  f  pound  hay.  The  object 
of  oil  cake  is  to  supply  the  normal  disposition  to  take  on  fat  in  proi)ortion 
to  the  live  weight,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  oatmeal  alone. 
The  ration  of  the  8th  week  shows  that  1.49  pounds  protein,  1.09  pounds 
fat,  and  5.14  pounds  dry  substances  has  been  consumed  for  ever^^  211 
pounds  live  weight  of  animal. 

The  11th  week  is  the  index  of  the  next  period ;  the  daily  ration  con- 
sisted of  8  quarts  sweet  milk,  1^  pounds  oatmeal,  3  ounces  oil  cake  and  3 
pounds  hay,  or  1.27  pounds  protein,  0.84  pounds  fat,  and  6.28  pounds  dry 
substance  for  every  249  pounds  live  weight 

In  the  13th  week  the  ration  was  materially  changed,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chopped  feed.  Four  quarts  sweet  milk,  2J  pounds  oatmeal,  2 
ounces  oil  cake  in  drink,  J  pound  wheat  chaff,  i  pound  bran,  and  J  pound 
chopped  oats  as  chop  feed,  and  5  pounds  of  hay  constituted  the  ration. 
This  contained  1.30  pounds  of  protein,  0.67  pounds  of  fat,  and  8.89  pounds 
of  dry  substance  for  every  270  pounds  of  live  weight.  At  the  close  of  the 
experiment,  in  the  16th  week,  the  calves  received  the  same  equivalents 
that  mature  animals  received,  bu,t  the  calves  received  it  in  two  pounds  of 
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Fat. 

Dry  substance 

0.60  ponnds. 

2.4 

0.6J 

27 

0.51 

2.5 

0.34        " 

2.6 

0.27 

3.2 

0.16        " 

4.5 
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bran,  2  pounds  mashed  or  chopped  oats,  and  9  pounds  of  hay;  this  is 
equal  to  1.53  pounds  protein,  0.48  pounds  fat,  and  13.72  pounds  dry  sub- 
stance to  an  average  live  weight  of  300  pounds.  Kow  during  the  entire 
I)eriod  of  the  experiments  we  find  the  following  proportions  in  the  food 
for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight : 

Protein. 

In  the  first  four  weeks 0.80  pounds. 

"    "    5T;hweek 0.83 

"    "    8tb    "     0.70        ** 

"    "11th    "     0.51        " 

"    "13th    "     0.48 

"    "  16th    "     0.51 

The  prices  of  the  food  were  the  ordinary  market  prices,  viz :  milk  2J 
cents  per  quart ;  oat  meal  $1.66  per  hundred  weight,  oil  cake  5  cents  per 
pound,  chopped  oats  $1.25  per  cwt.,  wheat  chafE  40  cents  per  cwt.,  wheat 
bran  $1.25  per  cwt,  and  62^  cents  per  cwt.  for  hay. 

The  experimenter  (Mr.  A.  Kramer)  in  the  course  of  the  article  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  purchase  four  months  old  calves  from  small 
farmers  for  much  less  money  than  he  could  raise  them;  not  that  small 
farmers  do  not  know  as  well  as  he  does  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  calf,  but 
that  the  future  feeding  and  care  necessary  to  produce  a  good  animal  are 
such  as  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  small  farmer,  and  necessity  compels 
him  to  sell. 

Dr.  Grouven,  at  Salzmunde,  near  Halle  in  Saxony,  has  published  a 
work  of  nearly  600  large  8vo  pages  on  "  Physiological  chemical  feeding, 
experiments  on  the  nutritive  value  and  properties  of  general  non-nitrogen- 
ons  nutritive  materials,  in  1861  and  1862,  and  chemical  investigations  on 
the  respiration  of  various  animals  in  1863."  I  had  a  copy  of  this  work 
before  I  visited  Europe,  yet  had  no  idea  of  the  details  and  precision  with 
which  the  experiments  were  conducted.  It  would  occupy  entirely  too 
mnch  space  to  attempt  a  description  here. 

poseN. 

Cattle-breeding  in  this  province  is  far  from  a  leading  feature ;  in  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  of  secondary  importance  to  the  farmers,  a  majority  of  whom 
regard  cattle  as  a  •*  necessary  evil."  Their  system  of  breeding  is  in-and- 
in,  and  has  been  conducted  so  long  and  persistently  that  the  cattle  have 
become  mere  '*  runts."  This  is  the  statement  made  to  me  by  an  excellent 
farmer,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  committing  myself  as 
to  whether  in-and-in  breeding  will  produce  such  results  per  se;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  production  of  ''runts"  is  as  much  due  to  their 
system  of  feeding  and  keeping,  as  it  is  to  breeding.  Working  a  milch 
cow  all  day  at  the  plow  or  in  the  wagon,  I  do  not  think  is  calculated  to 
improve  her  much  as  a  breeder,  and  weaning  the  calves  just  as  soon  as- 
they  are  able  to  live  on  anything  else  besides  milk,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,. 
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calculated  to  develop  or  produce  a  superior  race.  On  some  of  the  large 
manors,  cattle  are  more  properly  cared  for,  fed  and  bred  more  rationally 
and  consequently  are  better. 

There  is  a  law  in  Prussia  known  as  korordnung,  which  comjiels  the 
owners  of  large  estates  to  keep  stallions,  bulls,  rams,  and  boars  for  the 
use  of  the  smaller  farmers,  at  mere  nominal  rates  for  service.  Thus  in 
the  province  of  Posen  a  small  farmer  is  charged  the  sum  of  five  silver 
groschen  (12J  cents)  for  the  service  of  a  bull  for  each  cow.  By  this  means 
in  some  districts,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granstadt,  many  of 
the  small  farmers  have  really  good  cattle.  The  imported  animals  on  the 
manors  consist  chiefly  of  Holland,  Oldenburg,  Schwitz  and  Allgau  races, 
but  recently  Short-horns  have  been  added.  The  average  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  the  farmers'  ordinary  cow  is  1,500  quarts  per  head ;  but  a  jield 
of  3,000  quarts  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  price  of  milk  in  towns  is 
one  silver  groschen  (2 J  cents)  per  quart ;  in  the  country  it  ranges  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  this  amount ;  that  is,  eight  to  nine  pfen- 
nings per  quart,  twelve  pfennings  being  one  silver  groschen.  The  weight 
of  fat  cattle  ranges  from  1,000  to  1,600  pounds.  Sometimes,  but  not  fre- 
quently, they  weigh  2,000  pounds.  The  best  quality  of  beef  is  worth 
eight  thalers  ($6.00)  per  hundred  pounds ;  medium,  six  to  seven  thalers. 

WESTPHALIA. 

In  Westphalia  the  Holland  race  is  very  popular,  and  extensive  impor- 
tations are  made  of  this  race.  From  forty  to  a  hundred  cows  of  this  race 
are  frequently  found  on  manors.  Forage  plants  are  not  yet  extensively 
enough  grown  to  insure  successful  cattle  breeding  and  keeping. 

BBANDENBUBa  AND  SAXONY. 

In  these  provinces  much  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  cattle 
by  introducing  thoroughbred  foreign  breeds,  such  as  Shorthorn,  Allgauer, 
Holland,  Oldenburg,  Breitenburg,  Franconians,  &c.,  &c.  The  Berlin 
market  is  supplied  from  these  provinces,  and  fat  cattle  are  shipped  by 
cars  and  on  the  Elbe  from  here  to  Hamburg  for  the  English  markets.  In 
these  two  provinces  are  many  breweries,  distilleries  and  sugar  beet  fac- 
tories, and  the  fattening  of  cattle  is  an  important  feature  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  Ic  is  held  by  those  who  have  many  years'  experience, 
that  the  cross-bred  animals  mature  earlier,  fatten  more  readily,  and  pro- 
duce more  flesh  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  those  do  that  are  not 
cross-bred.  Thus,  for  market  purposes  the  cross  between  a  Shorthorn 
and  native  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  best  native,  or  a  cross  between 
a  Hollander  and  native  is  better  than  either  a  pure  native  or  a  pure  Hol- 
lander, and  bO  on  of  the  other  breeds.  In  Saxony  the  most  profitable 
animals  for  marketing  are  a  cross  between  a  Shorthorn  and  "Hartz" 
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cows.    These  mature  earlier  than  the  thoroughbred  Shorthorns,  and  yield 
more  meat  from  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  any  others. 

If  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals  were  left  entirely  to  the  small 
farmers,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  improvement  whatever  would 
be  made.    But  everywhere  there  are  agricultural  societies  of  various 
grades,  as  for  example,  township  societies,  county  societies,  district  socie- 
ties, and  State  or  provincial  societies.    The  managers  of  these  societies 
are  wealthy  gentlemen  and  extensive  landholders,  and  so  far  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  they  proved  to  be  very 
intelligent  gentlemen,  and  always  very  progressive.    I  never  found  a  sin- 
gle ^^ conservaHce*^  or  *'oW  fogy^^  among  them,  and  to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  these  associations  much  of  the  improvement  in  agriculture  is 
due.    These  societies  pui*chase  breeding  animals  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  the  "korordnung,"  that  is,  small  farmers  arc 
entitled  to  the  use  of  these  animals  for  a  trifling  sum ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  societies  sell  some  very  excellent  heifer  calves  to  small  farm- 
ers, with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  kept  for  breeding.    This 
is  done  to  induce  the  farmers  to  fatten  their  old  and  otherwise  unfit  cows 
for  breeding.    In  the  Halberstadt  district  there  are  annually  a  large  num- 
ber of  calves,  heifers  in  calf  and  cows  in  calf,  imported  from  Holland. 
These  importers  find  it  profitable  to  import  seven  to  eight  month  old 
calves  at  thirty-three  thalers  apiece.    In  Worbis  they  select  good  Hartz 
bulls  and  breed  them  to  the  native  cows,  and  in  this  way  obtain  very  excel- 
lent draught  oows^  which  have  more  fattening  qualities  than  the  native 
cows.    In  several  districts  where  the  Holland  bulls  have  been  bred  to  the 
Hartz  cows  the  result  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  where  Shorthorn 
bulls  have  been  used.    Fattening  cattle  is  nowhere  carried  on  as  a  busi- 
ness except  where  distilleries,  breweries,  or  beet  sugar  factories  are  in 
operation,  and  there  only  aged  cows  and  work  oxen  are  fatted.    I  have 
nowhere  found  that  cattle  are  reared  for  beef  only ;  everywhere  they  are 
reared  for  labor  and  milk,  and  when  too  old  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
they  are  then  fattened.    Where  factory  offal  cannot  be  obtained  for  cat- 
tle food,  they  feed  thirty  to  seventy-five  pounds  per  day  per  head  of  beets 
or  turnips,  mixed  with  five  pounds  of  cut  straw,  four  to  five  pounds  of 
clover  hay,  one  pound  of  oil-cake  and  one  pound  of  bran,  put  in  their 
drink  in  the  course  of  the  day.    They  estimate  a  ration  of  fiUEty  pounds  of 
beets  or  turnips  at  three  silver  groschens,  five  pounds  of  hay  at  one  and 
a  half  silver  groschens,  ten  pounds  of  straw  at  one  silver  groshen,  one 
pound  of  oil-cake  and  one  pound  of  bran  or  shorts  at  thirteen  pfennings, 
and  the  care  and  tending  at  five  pfennings,  making  in  the  aggregate 
seven  silver  groschens,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  cents,  and  the  average 
yield  of  milk,  five  and  a  half  quarts,  at  four  and  one-twelfth  silver  gro- 
schens ;  the  Jceep  of  the  cow  then  costs,  net,  two  and  five-twelfths  silver 
AlO 
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groschenB  or  six  cents  per  day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  mannre  aud 
labor  of  the  cow  will  more  than  cover  this  amount.  From  a  report  of  a 
large  dairy  made  to  the  Halberstadt  Agricultural  Association,  it  appe£»« 
that  the  net  annual  profit  of  each  cow  was  ten  thalers,  eleven  and  a  half 
silver  groschen— $7.78|. 

SHEBP. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  an  especial  and  separate  branch  of  agriculture  in 
almost  all  the  German  States,  at  the  same  time  all  the  farmers  who  have 
land  enough  keep  more  or  less  sheep  without  making  it  a  specialty.  The 
note  made  here  in  relation  to  sheep,  has  reference  to  those  who  do  not 
make  sheep  husbandry  a  specialty. 

WEST  PRUSSIA. 

Where  tthe  local  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  cattle  breeding  more 
attention  is  paid  to  sheep  breeding.  Where  sheep  are  bred  for  wool,  the 
great  object  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  weight  of  fleece,  without  much 
regard  to  quality,  and  as  a  general  thing  a  long-wooled  Merino  tribe  is 
most  popular.  The  wool  is  about  the  same  grade  as  our  Vermont  Meri- 
nos, and  is  there  termed  combing  wool  {kamm  woUe).  Southdowns,  Cots- 
wolds,  East  Friesian  mMch  sheep,  have  been  introduced  for  mutton.  In 
the  valley  of  Vistula  an  ex)>eriment  was  made  in  fattening  the  Vagga 
I  sheep.  The  food  used  was  beets,  potatoes,  clover,  hay,  oats,  and  rape 
cake,  in  the  proportions  of  nitrogenous  to  non -nitrogenous :  nutritive 
substances  to  fatty  substances,  as  1 :  5a  :  O3.  From  this  it  appeared  that 
it  cost  5.44  silver  groschen,  or  13.6  cents,  to  produce  one  pound  of  mutton 
exclusive  of  the  wool. 

SUesia. — In  Silesia  the  number  of  sheep  does  not  yet  equal  that  of  1849, 
when  the  number  exceeded  3,000,000.  The  last  enumeration  was  in  1861 
(will  be  again  enumerated  this  summer,  1865) ;  they  numbered  2,611,743. 
As  a  rule,  quantity  of  fleece  is  the  great  object  of  breeding ;  at  the  same 
iime  they  wish  to  preserve  the  quality ;  but  will  sacrifice  quality  to  ob- 
tain quantity,  rather  than  vice  versa.  Mutton  sheep  have  been  introduced, 
but,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  towns  or  cities,  they  do  not 
meet  with  much  favor. 

Saxony. — Since  the  introduction  and  well-established  success  of  lupines 
in  many  portions  of  this  province,  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  sheep 
husbandry.  In  these  places  the  common  country  sheep  have  been  bred 
by  the  farmers,  and  are  now  crossed  with  merinos — the  Negretti  tribe  or 
family  being  the  most  popular.  In  some  ol  the  districts  where  farmers 
bred  fine  wooled  sheep,  we  find  that  whilst  they  had  good  Electorals,  they 
bred  them  to  Negrettis  in  order  to  obtain  weight  of  fleece ;  in  other  dis- 
tricts, however,  they  exclude  the  Negrettis  entirely  and  breed  the  Elec- 
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torals  ai)on  the  common  sheep.    Soathdowns,  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds 
have  of  late  been  imported  as  progenitors  of  a  mntton  race.    Upon  the 
whole,  sheep  in  this  province,  even  in  the  hands  of  smaller  farmers,  are 
bred  for  wool  rather  than  mutton.    But  the  breeding  of  mntton  sheep  is 
slowly  advancing,  and  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  merino  wool- 
bearing  sheep  at  the  same  time  into  a  mntton  sheep.    Many  well- written 
essays  and  discussions  are  in  print  upon  this  point,  some  of  the  ablest 
physiologists  and  breeders  in  Germany  enthusiastically  taking  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  question.    A  learned  and  very  intelligent  gentlemen  told 
me  that  it  was  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  mutton 
sheep  out  of  a  fine  wooled  sheep,  and  preserve  the  quality  of  wool. 
*«  Wool,"  said  he,  *•  is  one  product,  and  mutton  is  another.    The  one  will 
always  be  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  other.    If  a  sheep  produces 
fine  wool  and  in  good  quantity  it  will  be  at  least  an  indifferent  mutton 
sheep,  and  you  never  can  grow  fine  wool  on  a  mutton  sheep,  no  more 
than  you  can  make  a  good  beef  race  of  cattle  out  of  our  milk  races.''    In 
Saxony,  well-managed  wool  flocks,  without  any  sales  of  bucks,  but  sell- 
ing the  *' culls"  or  lean,  r^ected  sheep,  show  an  average  gross  receipt  of 
2f  to  3  thalers  per  head ;  but  if  the  culls  are  fattened  the  average  rises 
to  from  S^toSi  thalers.    A  statement  was  given  to  me  of  a  breeding 
flock  where,  for  a  period  of  166  days,  each  sheep  received  a  daily  ration 
of  3  pounds  of  turnips  at  6  silver  groshen  (15  cents)  per  100  pounds,  half 
a  pound  of  hay  at  one  thaler  (75  cents)  per  100  pounds,  one  ounce  of  oil 
cake  at  If  thalers  per  100  pounds,  one  pound  of  straw  at  5  thalers  per 
1200  pounds  and  the  care  and  attending  at  10  silver  groshens  (25  cents) ; 
the  aggregate  coi^t  was  2  thalers  26§  silver  groshen  ($2.16§)  for  the  165 
days;   then   adding  13  siver  groshens  (32^  cents)  for  keeping  the  6^ 
months  of  summer  and  fall,  the  entire  cost  of  keeping  a  sheep  amounts 
to  3  thalers  9§  silver  groshen  ($2.49 J).    But  it  must  be  considered  that 
beside  the  straw,  many  pasture  lands  are  used  which  would  otherwise 
remain  useless. 

SWINE. 

Wes^halia. — ^English  boars  have  been  imported  and  bred  to  the  West- 
phalian  sows  with  the  most  favorable  results. 

.iSflKcony— Like  Westphalia,  has  imported  many  English  boars  and  bred 
them  to  native  sows.  The  result  is,  an  earlier  maturity,  great  improve- 
ment in  the  fattening  qualities.  The  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  are  preferred, 
although  some  are  very  partial  to  the  Essex.  Suffolk  boars  bred  to  Meck- 
lenberg  sows  produce  a  race  of  swine  having  the  finest  flavor  of  any  pork 
I  ate  abroad.  In  some  districts  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  English  swine ;  it  is  held  that  the  quality  of  the  English 
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swiue  is  entirely  too  fine  to  thrive  on  the  coarse  pastures,  and  furthermore 
that  all  animals  of  fine  quality  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  coarse 
ones. 

All  the  pork  grown  in  Europe  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  much  better 
flavor  and  really  finer  texture  than  that  grown  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  our 
pork  is  strong  and  somewhat  coarse  besides.  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  two  side  by  side,  and  I  imagined  I  could  always  taste  the 
corn  in  American  pork. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIO  ANIMALS. 

Province  of  Prussia. — Several  cases  of  trichinsB  spiralis  have  occured, 
but  in  all  Germany  I  learned  of  one  case  only  where  fatal  results  attended, 
yet  in  almost  every  state  or  province,  great  fear  was  expressed  in  relation 
to  the  trichinsB.  This  fear  of  the  trichina  has  had  I  think  its  full  in- 
fluence on  swine  growing.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Insterburg  Agricultural 
Association,  Dr.  Pincus  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  veritable  trichi- 
nae, and  explained  its  natural  history.  This  did  something  toward  allay- 
ing the  fears,  yet  I  found  many  who  would  not  touch  pork  until  it  was 
thoroughly  boiled  or  roasted  almost  to  a  crisp.  No  cases  had  occurred 
east  of  the  Vistula. 

As  this  province  borders  on  Poland,  and  there  is  considerable  traffic 
among  the  East  Prussians  and  Poles,  the  cattle  plague  (Rinderpest)  had 
broke  out  in  several  places,  introduced  from  Poland.  The  remedy  was, 
that  the  most  complete  isolation  was  at  once  instituted,  the  local  cattle 
markets  suspended,  and  all  live  stock  intercourse  or  traffic  with  Poland 
completely  interdicted ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  Binderpest  was  subdued, 
although  it  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  animals  attacked  by  it. 

Posen. — The  mouth  and  hoof  disease  prevailed  in  this  province ;  the 
introduction  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  Polish  swine,  great  herds  of  which 
are  annually  brought  into  Posen.  When  milch  cows  are  affected  by  these 
diseases,  they  "  dry  up  "  rapidly ;  beef  cattle  and  draught  oxen  become 
very  emaciated,  and  often  cannot  be  used  for  months.  A  disease  known 
as  sheep  pox  destroyed  many  herds.  Vertigo  in  sheep  was  increasing 
year  after  year.  No  trichinae  have  yet  been  detected  in  either  the  Polish 
or  Posen  swine  herds. 

Saxony. — A  few  cases  of  Binderpest  broke  out  among  cattle  at  a  dis- 
tillery in  Nordhausen;  other  cattle  were  immediately  vaccinated  and 
isolated,  and  no  new  cases  appeared.  Another  disease  is  among  cattle, 
a  few  cases  of  which  I  had  heard  of  in  Posen,  seems  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  viz. :  inflammation  of  the  spleen 
(milz  brand).  The  veterinarians  in  the  several  districts  have  successfully 
used  the  following  remedies,  viz :  in  Halberstadt,  feeding  Pantile ;  in 
Querfurt,  administering  doses  of  aqua  ammonia,  burning  or  searing  ia 
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the  region  of  the  kidneys  with  spirits,  and  then  drenching  with  cold 
water ;  in  Hellstadt,  doses  of  sniphate  of  iron  (copperas).  Dr.  Hilde- 
brand,  of  Magdebnrg  (a  veterinarian),  prescribed  arsenic  and  was  very 
snccessfal.  Vaccination  was  tried  in  Halberstadt,  but  not  with  any  suc- 
cess whatever.  The  hoof  and  month  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  are  prev- 
alent in  this  province,  and  the  most  successful  remedy,  as  yet  discovered, 
is  to  make  a  short  lane  or  passage,  say  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  the  bottom  or  floor  made  water  tight,  so  as  to  hold,  say  a 
depth  of  two  to  three  inches  of  water.  This  basin  part  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  sheep  driven  through  it  morning, 
noon  and  evening  in  going  to  and  returning  from  pasture,  for  a  period  of 
about  three  weeks.  There  are  rigid  regulations  throughout  this  province 
having  for  their  object  the  thorough  disinfection  and  fumigation  of  the 
railway  cars  in  which  cattle  are  conveyed  from  point  to  point. 

In  almost  every  considerable  town  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  and  with  every  garrison  is  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  practice  wherever  his  services  are  required ;  hence,  in 
almost  every  town  {not  village)  there  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  has 
graduated  either  at  Berlin  or  some  other  veterinary  school. 

B£SS. 

Bees  are  more  generally  kept  by  small  farmers  than  by  those  owning 
large  estates.  The  school  teachers  are  instructed  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion among  the  farmers  in  relation  to  them  and  are  really  very  efficient  in 
their  services.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  abandoning  the  old  fashioned 
straw  thatch  hive  and  are  adopting  the  Dzierzon,  or  German  Langstroth 
hive.  After  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  the  movable  frame 
hive  succeeds  the  best  Italian  bees  are  being  very  generally  introduced, 
succeed  well  and  give  good  satisfaction. 

SILK. 

In  addition  to  bee  culture,  the  school  teachers  instruct  in  silk- worm 
rearing,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Prussia  it  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  industry  for  women,  children,  invalids  and  aged  persons. 
Every  where  one  finds  the  mulberry  tree.  The  Milan  and  Japanese  silk- 
worms are  the  most  popular.  Silesia  furnishes  about  500  bushels  of 
cocoons  annually,  and  other  provinces  in  proportion.  Pommerania  fur- 
nishes perhaps  more  than  Silesia. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  IMPLBMBNTS. 

There  are  a  few  agricultural  implement  manufactories  in  Prussia,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  improved  or  new  implements  are  imported  from 
England  and  America.    There  are  many  agricultural  implement  ware- 
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houses  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  in  which  may  be  found  plows,  drills 
rollers,  broadcast  sowers,  potato  diggers.  &c,  from  America.  Threshing 
machines  made  after  American  patterns  are  found  on  many  estates,  and  I 
learned  of  some  half  dozen  steam  threshers.  Cultivators,  improved  har- 
rows and  clod-crushers  are  in  general  use.  Eeaping  and  mowing  ma- 
chiues  cannot  be  said  to  be  fairly  introduced  into  Prussia,  for  the  want 
of  experts  in  handling  them. 

MILK. 

Posen, — ^As  a  rule,  the  milk  over  and  above  family  requirements  is  sold 
iu  towns  (the  farmers  all  live  in  villages)  at  an  average  price  of  one  silver 
groshen  (2^  cents)  per  quart.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  per  cow 
(natives  of  course)  may  be  estimated  at  1400  to  1500  quarts — the  cows  on 
manors  oi  large  estates  yielding  more  than  those  on  small  farms. 

Pommerania. — ^The  milk  is  purchased  by  dairymen  at  nine  to  ten  pfen- 
nings per  quart  (12  pfennings — 1  silver  groshen — 2^  cents)  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese.  The  thoroughbred  Holland  cows  average 
3,000  quarts,  whilst  the  Angles  yield  only  2,500. 

Saxony. — ^The  production  of  milk  is  the  chief  object  of  cattle-breeding 
and  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  sell  nearly  all  the  milk  pro- 
duced. Dairying  is  yet  much  more  profitable  than  to  grow  cattle  for  beef. 
In  the  district  of  Banis  where  there  are  good  pastures  twenty  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  is  no  uncommon  yield  from  one  cow.  The  following  is  an 
average  of  fifteen  cows  kept  on  an  estate  in  Halberstadt :  The  sum- 
mer feeding  aside  from  straw  was  100  pounds  equivalent  in  green  red 
clover ;  when  clover  did  succeed  well  it  was  fed,  when  it  did  not  succeed 
well  then  the  forage  consisted  of  lucerne,  esparsette  turnip  leaves,  vetches 
and  clover,  in  such  proportions  based  upon  chemical  analyses,  and  make 
the  equiv<ilent  of  100  pounds  of  green  red  clover,  so  far  as  the  yield 
of  milk  and  nutritive  properties  were  concerned.  In  winter  the  following 
rations  were  divided  among  the  fifteen  cows,  viz :  Fifty  pounds  of  oats 
or  spring  rye  straw ;  100  lbs.  winter  grain  stiaw ;  90  lbs.  pea  straw ;  425 
lbs.  turnips ;  25  lbs.  chaff;  12^  lbs.  oil  cake,  equal  in  all  to  27  lbs.  hay  per 
head.  On  this  feed  14  cows  gave  26,145  quarts  of  milk ;  14  other  head 
gave  27,205  quarts;  15  head  gave  30,012  quarts;  16  head  gave  32,700, 
and  a  second  lot  of  16  head  gave  33,543  quarts  of  milk,  or  an  aggregate 
of  90  cows  gave  180,455  quarts,  2,050  quarts  per  cow  per  year.  These 
2,050  quarts  were  sold  for  $48.87^,  and  the  calf  for  $3,  making  $51.87^, 
or  $4,668.75  from  the  90  cows.  Or,  if  we  take  the  fifteen  cows  which  I 
first  mentioned  they  yielded.  30,750  quarts  of  milk ;  23,950  quarts  were 
sold  at  2^  cents  per  quart,  6,800  quarts  made  518  lbs.  of  butter,  which 
was  sold  at  22^  cents  per  lb.,  and  sixty  paeks  of  head  cheese  sold  for  an 
aggregate  of  $22.50,  making  the  annual  income  of  the  fifteen  head  $733 
or  $48.88  per  cow. 
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BUTTEB  AND  OHEESE. 

Saxony. — ^Batter  or  cheese  is  seldom  made  by  the  small  farmers,  thej 
find  that  for  them  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  milk.  When  they  do 
make  either  of  these  articles  they  always  use  the  sour  cream,  or  soar  milk ; 
but  as  the  sour  milk  cheese  is  neither  very  profitable  nor  remunerative, 
most  farmers  prefer  to  feed  the  sour  milk  to  the  swine.  On  the  large  ma- 
nors the  finest,  sweetest  and  ^^nuUiesV^  batter  is  made  from  sweet  cream, 
and  the  sour  milk  material  is  forwarded  per  railway  to  Magdeburg  or  Berlin. 
The  old  fashioned  dash  churn  is  the  one  in  most  general  use  among  farm- 
ers. In  the  dairy  establishment  the  "Anton  "  churn  which  received  pre- 
miums in  London  and  Paris  is  most  popular.  Thirteen  to  fourteen  quarts 
of  milk  of  the  Har.z  cows  and  common  cows  of  the  province  yield  one 
pound  of  butter — the  milk  of  the  Holland  cows  not  being  so  rich  requires 
all  of  sixteen  quarts  to  make  one  pound. 

AGEIOULTUEAL  OEaANIZATIONS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  Prussia  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
Bureau  from  all  the  other  Bureaus.  This  Bureau  has  entire  charge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  soil  or  land  territory  of  the  kingdom.  Per- 
haps the  briefest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  idea  will 
be  conveyed  by  enumerating  the  ofllcers  arid  their  specialties. 

L    Agricvltwral  Bureau  proper. 

Chief— Baron  von  Selchow,  Minister  (or  Secretary)  of  the  Bureau.  He 
h9Afive  counsellors  or  advisers  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  chiefs  of  sub- 
ordinate divisions ;  and  three  assistant  counsellors,  who  hold  important 
subordinate  positions.  There  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Agricultaral  Accounts, 
and  six  chief  accountants,  a  chief  register,  chief  of  chancery,  and  three 
chancery  counsellers,  librarian  and  chancery  inspector. 

IL    Board  of  Landed  Economic  Commissioners. 

^is  body  holds  its  sessions  i^i  Berlin,  and  is  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, viz : 

President,  a.*  Secretary,  b.i  a.  Foreman^  who  is  of  the  oldest  nobil 
ity  in  the  country,  ft.  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  e.  Director  of 
the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Potsdam,  d.  Privy  Counsellor  to  the  Minister  of 
the  War  Department  e.  Gteneral  Director  of  Agriculture.  /.  Privy 
Counsellor  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  together  with  fourteen  counsellors 
who  are  estate  owners.  This  body  is  really  the  directory  or  legislative 
body  of  the  Bureau.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  every  member  of  this 
body  has  an  office  in  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Berlin.  The  Presi- 
dent of  each  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Societies,  is,  I  understand, 
ex-offioio  one  of  these  fourteen  counsellors.  There  are  also  fifteen  (or 
more)  members  extraordinary,  composed  of  presidents  of  local  agricultu- 

*  Chief  of  Agricatural  Boieao.    t  Connaellor  of  Agrioaltaral  Boieau. 
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ral  societies,  provincial  agricultural  directors,  directors  of  agricultural 
academies,  &c. 

This'  body  assesses  all  the  taxes  on  lands  and  live  stock ;  keeps  the 
records  and  orders  surveys ;  keeps  the  "dooms-day"  book;  regulates  the 
relations  between  the  owners  of  estates  and  renters  and  resident  laborers; 
has  general  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Educational  Institutions ;  regulates 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  for  money  loaned  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Bank  to  farmers ;  regulates  drainage,  irrigation,  &c. ;  has  charge  of  the 
royal  horse-breeding  establishment ;  it  publishes  an  official  weekly  and 
monthly  journal,  in  which  all  its  transactions,  ordinances,  &c.,  appear,  and 
is  edited  by  the  General  Secretary  (ft).* 

III.    State  AgrictUtural  Bank. 

Director  (a),  assisted  by  several  counsellors.  This  bank  is  somewhat 
similar  in  its  organization  to  our  recent  State  Bank.  It  has  a  branch 
bank  in  each  one  of  the  seven  provinces.  It  has  a  State  fund  as  capital, 
and  negotiates  loans  for  parties.  These  loans  run  twelve  to  thirty  years. 
The  commercial  banks  make  loans  for  two  to  three  years. 

'  IV.    Revision  Commissions, 

This  is  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  our  Board  of  Equalization. 
It  has  a  Special  Bureau,  a  President,  Chancery  Counsellor,  Secretary, 
Accountant,  Registrar,  and  twelve  members.     There  is  a — 

V.  Oeneral  Commission  of  AgrictUtural  Affairs^ 

With  a  branch  commission  in  each  one  of  the  provinces.  It  is  through 
this  commission  that  the  assessment  of  agricultural  taxes  is  made,  (like 
our  Auditor  of  State)  the  graduation  and  partition  of  estates,  &c.,  &c. 
It  holds  its  own  special  courts,  and  decides  cases  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural aftairs,  independent  of  the  ordinary  civil  courts.  It  acts  also  as  an 
Executive  and  Judiciary  department  of  the  Board  of  Landed  Econoipic 
Commissioners  mentioned  above.  The  President  of  the  provincial  branch 
is  generally  a  member  of  the  Commission  11.,  above. 

VI.  The  Ditch  and  Drainage  Commission. 

This  commission  derives  its  authority  from  the  Board  of  Landed  Eco- 
nomic Commissioners.  There  is  a  Ditch  and  Drainage  Inspector  appoint- 
ed for  each  one  of  the  provinces,  and  he  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  pro- 
vincial commission.  This  commission  has  charge  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing dykes,  ditches,  underdrains,  draining  marshes,  building  bridges, 
making  embankments,  changing  or  protecting  channels,  laying  out  and 
perfecting  systems  of  irrigation,  and  in  short  has  charge  of  waterworks 
of  all  descriptions,  and  are  in  a  very  largely  eistended  sense  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  Board  of  Public  Works. 

*  These  letters  refer  to  the  officers  thus  marked  on  page  151. 
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Vir.    Hie  Royal  Horticultural  College  or  Commission  of  Sans  Souci. 

This  commission  consists  of  a  "curatorium"  or  executive  committee, 
a  President,  (a)  Director  and  Accountant. 

Ym.     The  Royal  Forest  Nursery  at  Potsdam 

Consists  of  the  same  Curatorium  and  Director  as  the  preceding,  with 
a  Council. 

IX.    Royal  Horse  Breeding  Establishment. 

This  consists  of  three  principal  establishments,  located  respectively  at 
Trakehnen,  near  Gumbiunen,  the  "Frederick  William  establishment,"  at 
Neustadt,  and  the  third  one  at  Graditz,  near  Torgau.  These  are  in  charge 
of  a  Lieut.-Colonel,  Provincial  Stable  Superintendent,  Stud  Inspector, 
Chief  Veterinarian  and  assistant,  and  a  Steward.  The  officers  of  these 
three  establishments  meet  at  one  place,  and  hold  a  session  at  the  call  of 
the  President  (a). 

There  are  branch  establishments  in  every  province,  in  charge  of  some 
military  officer.  Stud  Inspector,  Director  and  Steward.  From  these  branch 
establishments  stallions  are  distributed  to  the  several  stations  through- 
out the  province. 

This  is  as  brief  a  synoptical  view  of  the  organization  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  as  can  conveniently  be  given.  The  agricultural  societies  are 
organized  by  the  Bureau,  and  are  at  all  times  in  direct  communication 
with  it,  and  are  dependent  on  it  for  their  existence  as  societies. 

AGBIOULTUEAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  is  a  German  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Society,  something  like 
our  United  States  Agricultural  Society — a  society  without  a  *'  local  habi- 
tation" or  a  permanent  place.  Prominent  agriculturists  and  foresters 
throughout  all  the  German  States  are  members  of  it.  It  held  its  twenty- 
fifth  annual  session  in  June,  1865,  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  and 
will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  session  at  Vienna,  Austria,  in  May,  1866.  Of 
course  each  meeting  is  attended  by  an  exhibition  of  live  stock,  agricul- 
tural implements,  machines,  &c.,  agricultural  products,  &c.,  &c.  The 
State  in  which  the  meeting  takes  place  defrays  the  expenses,  and  premi- 
ums, &c.,  are  paid  from  the  receipts. 

Then  there  is  a  central  agricultural  association  or  society  in  every  prov- 
ince, under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  II.,  before  men- 
tioned. Then  there  are,  in  the  aggregate,  501  circuit  or  district  agricul- 
tural societies  that  report  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  respective 
districts  direct  to  the  Ministry. 

The  discussions  are  a  very  prominent  feature  at  all  these  annual  meet- 
ings. Almost  all  manner  of  agricultural  subjects  are  from  time  to  time 
advertised  to  be  discussed,  and  during  the  several  days  of  the  meeting 
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these  are  taken  ap  in  order,  and  thoroughly  discassed.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  papers  on  German  agriculture  have  been  brought  out  by  and 
at  these  meetings. 

AGEIOULTUBAL  EDUCATION. 

On  page  31  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Board  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, will  be  found  an  account  of  what  is  taught  at  the  Agricultural  Acad- 
emies in  Prussia.  Including  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  in  Berlin,  there 
are  eight  colleges  or  academies  similar  to  the  one  at  Eldena,  in  Prussia. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  nineteen  agricultural  schools  and  academies 
distributed  throughout  the  provinces,  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  one  at 
Eldena.  Then  there  are  ninety-nine  private  agricultural  schools  within 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  And  duriug  the  past  few  years  fourteen  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Experimental  Stations  have  been  established.  IN'ot- 
withstanding  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches  in  Germany  in  consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  yet  the  matter  of  agricultural  Mncation  is  considered  to  be 
somewhat  problematicaL  It  is  the  owners  of  the  estates  who  are  educa- 
ted and  not  the  laborers,  whilst  in  fact  it  is  educated  labor  which  is  requi- 
red, or  rather  the  object  sought. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Agricultural  Educational  Institutions  in 
Prussia: 

Commenoed. 

Boyal  Academy  at  Eldena,  Pommerania 1835 

ProHkau,  Silesia 1847 

"  **  Poppelsdorf,  Rhenish  provinces 1647 

"  "  Konigsberg,  Province  ^i.^ia 1858 

Boyal  University  at  Berlin. 

Agricultural  Institute  at  Halle,  Province  of  Saxony. 
Forestry  "       at  Neostadt,  Province  of  Brandenberg. 

Boyal  Veterinary  College  at  Berlin. 

B.    Schools  and  Academies. 

PBOVINCB  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Agriooltoral  Institute  at  BagnitE,  near  Gumbtmien 1860 

"  "  Spitzings,  nearKonigsberg, 1852 

"  "  Polko,  near  Beichenau 1863 

PROYENCB  OF  POSBN. 

Agricultural  Institute  at  Wielowies,  near  Erotaschin 1857 

"  "  Wtelno,  near  Bromberg 1857 

"  "  Chrostowo,  near  Usez 1857 

PROVINCB  OF  POMMBRANIA. 

Agricultural  Institute  at  Schellin,  near  Greiffenberg 1845 

PBOVmCE  OF  MASK  BRANDENBBRG. 

Agricultural  Institute  at  Glichow,  nearCalan 1845 

**  "  Haaaenfelde,  near  Mnncheberg 1847 
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PROVmCK  OF  SILESIA. 

Agricultural  lusUtute  at  Zodel,  near  Qorlitz 1853 

Popelan...- 1857 

Siebenhufen 1856 

PROVINCE  OP  SAXONY. 

A^culturallnstitute at Bndersleben,  near  Halberstadt 1846 

**  "  Eeifenstein,  near  L^nefelde 1847 

WESTPHALIA. 

Agiioultural  Institute  at  Biesenrodti  near  Werdohl 1845 

"  Botzlar,  near  Borck 1852 

RHENISH  PROVINCES. 

Agrieultural  luBtitute  at  Annaberj?,  near  Bonn 1864 

"  "  Denkliegen,  near  Cologne 1852 

"  "  Niederweis,  near  Trier 1861 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

99  distributed  throughout  the  several  provinces. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

1.  Station  at  Insterburg,  Chemical  Director,  Dr.  Pincus 

2.  "  Kuschen.  "  "  Dr.  Peters. 

3.  •*  Regenwalde,  "  "  Dr.  Bimer. 

4.  "  Dahme,  "  «  Dr.  Hellriegel. 

5.  *'  Ida-Mariahntte,  *'  *'  Dr.  Brettsohneider. 

6.  **  Salzinunde,  "  "  Dr.  Grouven. 

8.  "  Eldena,  "  "       Dr.  Trommer. 

9.  "  Proskau,  "  "       Dr.  Kroker. 

10.  **  Poppelsdorf,  "  "  Dr.  Eisse. 

11.  "  Waldau,  "  "  Dr.  Ritthausen. 

12.  "  Berlin,  "  "  Dr.  Eiohhom. 

13.  "  HaUe.  "  "  Dr.  Kuhn. 

14.  •*  Gorlitz,  «  «•  Vacant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KINGDOM  OP  SAXONY. 

Leaving  the  sandy  plains  of  Mark  Brandenburg  for  Dresden,  we  find 
the  country  becoming  more  rolling  as  we  approach  the  Elbe;  yet  oq 
almost  every  little  molecule  we  find  the  inevitable  wiTidmiU^  with  four, 
five  or  six  vanes  like  long  arms  reaching  out  to  gi^ther  in  and  concentrate 
the  breeze.  I  have  written  out  these  detaUs  of  Prussian  agriculture  not 
for  the  purpose  of  commending  them  for  imitation  here  in  Ohio,  or  in  the 
XJ.  S.,  but  to  demonstrate  the  thought,  science  and  industry  applied  by  a 
dense  population  to  obtain  a  subsistence  from  a  soil,  for  the  greater  part 
of  which,  no  Ohio  farmer  would  pay  $5.00  per  acre,  even  on  a  long  credit. 
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The  crops  f^re  forced  out  of  the  soil,  rather  than  generously  and  luxuri- 
antly produced  by  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil.  In  Prussia  there  is 
no  soil  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  in  situ^  but  as  we  approach 
the  Elbe  we  find  the  soil  to  be  derived  from  the  rocks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  almost  all  the  soils  are  derived 
from  the  rocks  in  situ — ^thus  there  are  clay  slate  soils,  gneiss  soils,  mica 
slate  soils,  granitic  soils,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  no  comparison,  but  the  most 
striking  contrast  between  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  in  Prussia 
generally — that  of  Mark  Brandenburg,  Pommerania,  &c.,  in  particular, 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  former  are  level  sandy  plains — 
the  latter  is  very  broken,  hilly  and  mountainous,  so  much  so  that  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  has  very  appropriately  been  termed  the 
Saxon  Switzerland. 

After  having  made  the  "  Hotel  db  Saxb  "  headquarters  during  my 
stay  in  Saxony,  I  presented  my  letters  of  introduction  to  Prof.  Br.  Reu- 
Nma,  king's  privy  councellor  and  minister  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  very 
genial  and  worthy  man,  and  one  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  agriculture  of  Saxony. 

GEOLOGY,  CLIMATOLOGY,  ETC. 

Geologically  Saxony  belongs  to  the  primitive  formation,  granite,  gneiss, 
feldspar,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  &c. ;  here  and  there  are  found  some  ecene 
rocks,  some  Silurian,  some  lower  chalk,  &c.  Along  the  streams  of  course 
we  find  the  alluvial  and  drift.  But  the  soil  generally  is  the  product  of 
the  decomposed  rocks  in  situ.  From  the  great  density  of  the  population, 
the  government  very  early  paid  great  attention  to  agriculture,  and  insti- 
tuted and  enforced  very  rigidly  laws  in  regard  to  labor — hence  Saxony  ha« 
not  only  the  most  dense,  but  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion in  Europe. 

Saxony  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
detailed  surveys  of  various  kind  of  any  kingdom  I  visited ;  it  has  made  a 
complete  Topographic  Survey,  Geological  Survey,  Hydrographic  Survey, 
Natural  History  and  Agricultural  Survey.  Prom  these  surveys  we  learn 
that  the  highest  point  in  the  kingdom  is  in  the  county  or  district  of 
Zwickau  (south  and  west  fi*om  Dresden)  in  Oberwisenthal,  and  is  3,063 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  point  is  in  the  district  of 
Dresden  in  Eiesa,  and  is  284  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  fol- 
lowing will,  perhaps,  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  inequality  of  surface  in 
this  kingdom : 

Dislriot.  Highest  point.  Lowest  point.  Difference. 

Dresden 2,600  feet.  284  feet.               2,316  feet. 

Leipzig 1,242    "  284    "                    958    " 

Zwickau 3,063    "  687    "  2,376    •* 

Bautzen 2,012    "  313    "  1,699    '* 

Kingdom 3,063    "  284    "  2,779    " 

Average  hight  of  kingdom  above  the  sea 963    " 
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23.30  per  cent,  of  the  kingdom  has  an  elevation  of  less  than  500  feet  above  the  ocean. 
35J28      "  *  "  "      between  500  and  1000  feet  above  the  ocean. 

25.48      "  "  "  "  "        1000  and  1500  " 

14.96      "  "  "  "  "        1500and2000  " 

0.96      •*  "  '*  •'  "        2000 and 2500  " 

100. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  temperature  as  caused 
bj  these  elevations  and  depressions  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
agiicnlturist;  because  the  climate  determines  the  character  of  his  crops 
as  much  as  the  soil  dues.  The  Saxony  farmer,  therefore,  ha«  spared  no 
pains  to  ascertain  all  that  science  can  teach  him  in  this  respect.  Ten 
years  meteorological  observations,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned, 
gives  the  following  result : 

Spring.        Summer.        Autumn.        Winter.      Year. 

In  lowlands 43  deg.         56  deg.  44  deg.         31  deg.      44  deg. 

Inhigblands 37^*'  51    *'  38    ••  27    ♦«         38    " 

At  Hohenheim,  in  Wurtemburg,  the  elevation  is  1220  feet,  and  grapes 
are  there  successfully  grown,  whilst  in  Saxony  at  the  same  elevation  and 
in  the  most  protected  localities  the  grapes  do  not  ripen.  Fruit,  wheat 
and  spelts  are  successfully  grown  in  Swabia  (Wurtemburg)  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet,  whilst  at  the  same  elevation  in  Saxony,  wheat  or  winter 
rye  seldom,  if  ever,  succeed  and  so  far  as  fruit  growing  is  concerned  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

A  comparison  of  the  temperature  of  the  following  points  may  not  be 
uninteresting ;  the  data  was  obtained  from  records  kept  during  ten  suc- 
cessive years : 

Hight  above 

Place.  the  ocean  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter.  Year. 

Dresden  (Saxony) 340  feet.  43  deg.  57  deg.  43  deg.  31  deg.  43  deg. 

Berlin  (Prussia] 110    "  43i  "  58    *'  45    "  3U  "  45    " 

Breslau  (Silesia) 430    "  42f  "  58    "  45    *'  30    "  43    " 

Prague  (Bohemia)....    590    "  45    "  61    **  47    **  31    "  46i  •* 
Hohenheim  (Wurtem- 
burg)  1220    "  44i  •'  59    "  45    "  30    "  45    " 

The  amount  of  precipitation,  that  is  rainfall  and  melted  snow  in  Sax- 
ony, during  the  same  period  of  ten  years  was  as  follows  : 

Lowlands 19.93  inches. 

Highlands 24.         " 

Mountains 28.5        " 

Of  this  in  the  lowlands  about  4^  inches  fall  in  spring,  7  inches  in  sum- 
mer, 4  in  the  autumn,  and  the  remainder  in  the  winter.  In  the  mountains 
6  inches  fall  in  spring,  10^  in  summer,  6^  in  autumn,  and  5^  in  winter. 

The  climate  or  **  lay  of  the  land^'  as  well  as  the  soil  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  valuing  the  lands  for  tax  purposes,  and  the  government  ha» 
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established  tbe  following  classification  of  climate,  viz :  all  places  having 

An  elevatioD  of  500  feet  is  classed  as  mild  climate. 

"  500  to  800  feet  is  classed  as  temperate. 

"  800  to  1600  •*  "        as  raw  or  rough. 

**  1600  and  upwards  is  classed  cold  climate. 

The  geological  stmctnre  is  taken  into  consideration  in  assessing  the 
lands,  and  I  think  it  proper  to  devote  a  page  to  showing  how  nicely  this 
survey  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details.  In  tlie  original  table  the  number 
of  acres  of  every  100  feet  of  elevation  is  computed,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  acres  of  each  kind  in  the  several  counties  or  districts.  I  have  con- 
densed the  tables  to  groups  of  500  feet  of  elevations,  and  have  entirely 
omitted  the  distribution  in  the  several  districts. 


Name  of  Rocks. 


Clay  Slate 

Mica  Slate 

Gneiss 

Quarts,  Ac 

Grannlit 

Granite  and  Syenite 

Greenstone  Cof  all  kinds).. 
Serpentine  and  Eklogite  . . 
Porphyry  and  Melapnyry . 

Syenitic  Porphyry 

Basalt  and  Dolorite 

Phonolythe 

Grauwacke 

Coal  formation 

Porphyry  tuff 

Red  Sandstone 

Zechstein 

Variegated  Sandstone 

New  Red  Sandstone 

Planer  

Brown  Coal  formation 

Diluvium 


No.  of  acres  at  the  several  elevations  of— 


Per  cent, 
of  area. 


Less  than 
500  feet. 


Total. 


10.76 
6.57 

13.76 
0.U5 
3.11 

15.42 
2.11 
0.08 
5.22 
0.36 
0.47 
0.14 
3.48 
0.40 
0.16 
5.00 
0.29 
0.13 
2.98 
0.61 
5.69 

2321 


100. 


2,000 

1,000 

11,100 


28,000 


36,700 
800 


500 

to 

1000. 


1000 

to 

1500. 


69,900 
21,800 
31,900 


23,100 

500 

200 

400 

200 

800 

1,100 

7,800 

119,600 

370,100 


603,400 


72,900 

217,000 

3,500 

900 

80,500 

200 

8,300 

3,100 

17,000 

1.300 

1,500 

14,400 

7,800 

2,200 

60,000 

8,700 

34.700 

241,800 


909,400 


115,300 

52,800 

126,700 

500 

11,300 

105,900 

464200 

1,100 

15,200 

1,900 

4,100 

600 

32,100 

9,000 

2,700 

120,300 


600 
19,600 


1500 

to 

2000. 


90,900 

86,100 

184,900 

300 


57,900 

7,500 

100 

2.000 

4,600 

200 


22,200 


17,000 


682,900 


2000 

to 

2500. 


6,500 

16,300 

18,300 

500 


9,100 
100 

"V,i66 

2,000 
200 
300 


456,900  60,400 


TotaL 


291,600 

178.000 

372,900 

1,300 

84,200 

417,900 

57.300 

2.100 

141,500 

9.700 

12.800 

4,000 

94,400 

10.800 

4,400 

135,100 

8,000 

3,600 

80.700 

16,500 

154,300 

628,900 


2,710.000 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  63.09  per  cent,  of  all  the  rocks  in  situ  are 
either  of  igneous  origin,  or  of  the  metamorphic  series;  23.21  per  cent,  of 
dilavinm,  or  lands  like  oar  Scioto  and  Miami  Valleys,  or  '^bottoms,^^  and 
13.70  per  cent,  of  all  other  formations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  these  soils  have  been  cultivated 
for  a  thousand  years,  they  are  in  a  better  state  of  tilth  and  yield  better 
and  more  regular  crops  than  any  soils  I  saw  on  the  continent.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  Saxony  farmers  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  **  exhaustion 
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of  the  soilt"    Of  the  entire  area  of  this  little  kingdom  2  J  per  cent  only  is 
nnprodactive  in  an  agricultural  sense.    The  lands  are  divided  as  follows: 

Per  cent.  Acres. 

J.  Plow  land 51.86  1,343,364 

2.  Gardens 2.80  75.406 

3.  Meadows 11.12  298,575 

4.  Pastures 1.04  55,192 

Total  agricnltnraUy  productiye  land 66.81  1,772,537 

6.  Ditches 0.70  20,510 

6.  Vineyards 0.11  3,086 

7.  Forests 29.88  837,163 

Total  susceptibly  of  production 97.50  2,633.296 

9.  Buildings  and  yards 0.59  15,959 

10.  Quarries 0.09  2,586 

11.  Roads,  commons,  &c 1.49  40,202 

12.  Villages 0.33  8,897 

Total  unproductive 2.50  67,644 

Grand  Total 100.     *  2,700,940 

Geological  and  Topographic  Survey 2,7 10,000 

Difference  coupists  of  streams,  rivers,  &o 9,060 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  first  four  items  are- 
Plow  land 77.60  per  cent. 

Gardens 4.18      " 

Meadows 16.66      " 

Pastures 1.56      " 

This  is  owned  by  129,870  proprietors,  and  is  divided  into  1,780,686  par- 
cels; thus  making  the  parcels  average  about  one  acre*  each.  We  will 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  division  of  lands  from  t!he  following  table : 

Owners  of  less  than  i  acre 28,630  or  22.05  p«r  cent,    [""^j 

"  i  and  less  than  1  acres 9,183         7.07      "         ,     '  "^  . 

1  "  2    "       12,395  9.55      " 

2  "  3    "       8,707  6.70      " 

3  "  5     *       11,745  9.04      " 

5  "  10    "       14,276        10.99      " 

10  "  15  •*       7,516  5.79  " 

15  "  20  "       6,004  4.62  " 

*•           20  "  30  "       9,361  7.21  ** 

"            30  "  40  "       7,884  6.07  "              '  'j 

40  "  50  "       5,584  4.30  ' 

50  "  75  "       5,562  4.28  *              _j 

75  "  100  •*       1,353  1.04  «• 

100  "  150  "       608  0.46  " 

150  "  200  "       235  0.18  " 

"200  "300  "       279  0.22  " 

300  "  500  "       294  0.23  " 

500  "  750  "       164  0.13  " 

"          750  "  1000  "      49  0.04  " 

over  1000  "      41  0.03  " 

129,870         100. 

There  are  owners  of  viUage  and  town  lots..   85^^  persons. 

"       "        "  less  than  3  acres.. 58,915 

"       "       "  3  acres  and  upwards 70,956       " 

Total  owners  of  real  estate 215,162       " 

*  100  Saxony  acres  are  equal  to  136.89  English  or  American  acres. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Saxony  in  1861  was  2,225,240— of  these  819,621  lived 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  1,405,619  in  villages  or  on  estates.  This 
population  is  equal  to  8,209  for  every  10,000  acres  of  the  area,  or  12,560  far 
every  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

In  Prussia  there  are  4,290  for  every  10,000  acres  of  the  area,  or  5,838 
for  every  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia  7,151  for  every  10,000  acres  of  the  area,  or  10,532 
for  every  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

In  Hessia  5,720  for  every  10,000  acres  of  the  area,  or  8,540  for  every 
10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

In  Rhenish  Hessia  9,640  for  every  10,000  acres  of  the  area,  or  10,000  for 
every  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

In  Belgium  there  are  8,800  per  square  German  mile,  or  about  800  per 
square  English  mile. 

In  England  and  Ireland  there  are  5,080  per  square  German  mile,  or 
about  500  per  square  English  mile. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Saxony  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  Europe.  The  figures  given  above  are  averages  only ;  but  the 
population  is,  of  course,  more  dense  in  some  portions  than  in  others — thus 
for  instance  in  the  county  or  district  of  Leipzig,  is  68,863  for  every  10,000 
acres  of  area,  or  81,184  for  every  10,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands ;  of 
Bautzen  1,984  for  every  10,000  acres  of  area,  or  4,851  for  every  10,000  acres 
of  agricultural  lands.  These — Leipzig  and  Bautzen,  are  the  two  extremes 
of  density  and  sparseness. 

If  the  population  is  classified  according  to  their  avocations  or  pursuits, 
we  will  find  that  there  are  engaged  in 

Independent.  For  wagea.  Total  persons. 

Agiiculture  and  Forestry 302,283  256.730  559,01*: 

Mechanical  and  other  industrial  pursuits —        597,112  651,565  1,248,677 

Trade  and  Commerce 69,301  103,645  172,946 

Science,  arts,  State  and  Military  service 95,693  57,043  152,736 

Other  vocations  and  retired 64,597  27 ,271  91 ,863 

Total 1,128,986  1,096,254  2,225,240 

Hence  the  really  agricultural  population,  or  those  tilling  the  soil  for  a 
subsistence,  amount  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population ; 
and  every  10,000  acres  in  area  of  the  kingdom  furnishes  agricultural  em- 
ployment for  2,000  persons,  or  every  10,000  acres  actually  devoted  to 
agriculture  furnishes  employment  for  3,000  persons,  or  one  person  to  every 
3J  acres. 

The  division  of  the  lands  in  such  small  tracts  as  shown  on  a  previous 
page,  and  was  not  promotive  of  the  best  agricultural  and  economic  results. 
I  have  often  seen  tracts,  of  a  rod  wide  and  from  20  to  160  rods  deep  or 
long;  and  in  this  tract  perhaps  half  a  dozen  different  crops  were  growing; 
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there  was  not  land  enough  to  grow  any  of  the  crops  properly,  or  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  justify  the  labor  expended  on  them;  therefore  the 
Saxony  government  instituted  a  sort  of  community  system  by  which 
many  of  the  smaller  tracts  were  merged  into  one  large  one,  and  a  regular 
system  of  rotation  pursued  upon  it.  Of  course  the  labor,  seed,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  were  furnished  pro  rata  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  sum 
total  of  the  products  estimated  at  a  cash  value,  of  which  the  proprie- 
tors receive  their  shares  ^o  rata. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig  there  were  774  contiguous  parcels,  contain- 
ing an  aggregate  of  1,065  acres,  owned  by  35  proprietors.  Six  of  these 
owned  from  50  to  Q^  acres  each,  and  three  owned  less  than  2  acres 
each,  making  an  average  of  30J  acres  to  each  proprietor.  It  is  now 
divided  into  60  parcels,  each  parcel  coutaining  nearly  18  acres.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  tract  was  very  even  and  almost  a  level, 
yet  it  was  found  to  embrace  six  distinct  classes  of  soil.  The  total  amount 
^ined  by  reducing  the  number  of  roads  and  paths  on  the  entire  tract 
was  almost  18  acres. 

AGRIOULTUBAL  FOBOE  AND  COLLATKEALS. 

!N'o  rational  agriculture  can  exist  at  the  present  time,  on  any  consider- 
able scale,  without  live  stock,  either  as  an  agricultural  force,  or  as  a  mat- 
ter of  profit.  ^N^otwithstandiug  in  Saxony  there  is  almost  an  inhabitant 
to  every  acre,  and  three  thousand  agricultuial  operatives  to  every  10,000 
acres,  yet  they  do  not  dispense  with  the  force  of  domestic  animals ;  nei- 
ther do  the  farmers  of  any  kingdom  or  State  know  more  precisely  the 
value  of  animal  labor.  The  subjoined  columns  will  convey  an  idea,  in 
outline  at  least,  of  their  system  of  valuation. 

LIVE  STOCK. 
I.— HORSES. 


Capital. 

Thalers. 
95,642  horses  of  aU  kinds  valued 

at  75  thalers  each 7,173,150 


llA 


Return  of  Investment. 

Thalers. 
Services  of  90,000  horses  at  110 

thalers 9,900,000 

Value  of  1,000  retired  horses  at 
lOthalers 10,000 


9,910,000 
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n.— CATTLl. 


Thalers. 

8,696  bulls  at  45  thalers 391,320 

56,593  oxen  andsteers  at55  thai.  3,112,615 

411,563  cows  at  50  thalers 20,578,150 

94,547  heifer  calves  at  35  thai..  3,309,145 
67,061  male  calyes  at  15  thalers.  1,005,915 

636,460 head  of  cattle  worth.... 28,397,145 


Thalc 

Milk  sold  and  used,  exclnsive  of 

calves 1,500  kannen 

(quarts)  per  cow=617,344,500 

kan.  at  7  pfennings 14,404,705 

Slaughtermg  AnimaU. 
80,000  steers  &c.,  at  75  thalers.  6,000,000 
225,000  veal  calves  at  4        "      .     900,000 
Services  of  oxen,  steers,  cows 

and  heifers 3,000,000 

Carcasses  of  15,000  dead  cattle, 

(hides,  &c.,)  at  5  thalers 75,00# 

24,379,705 


IIL— SHEEP. 


Thalers. 
4,874  backs  at  10  thalers 48,740 


142,742  wethers  at  4i  ** 

155,278  ewes  ai  3         " 

69,095  lambs  at  li     *' 


371,989 


642,339 
465,8:i4 
103,642 

1,260,555 


Thalers. 
Wool  of  371,989  head  at  If  thai.    660,961 

Mutton 185,995 

Fat  sheep  and  others  exported..      60,000 

896,976 


IV.— SWINE. 

Thalers.    I  Thalers. 

270,000  at  15  thalers 4,050,000    |    625,000  cwts.  pork  at  14  thalers.  8,750,000 


The  Saxony  Minister  of  Agricnltnre  makes  from  this  data  a 

RECAPITULATION. 

Capital  iQTCftod  in  Anniud  retnm. 

Horses 7,173,150  thalers.  9,910,000  thalers. 

Cattle 28,397,145      "  24.379,705     " 

Sheep 1,260,555      "  896,976     " 

Swine 4,050,000      "  8,750,000     " 

Total 40,880,850      "  43,936,681     " 

and  thus  demonstrates  that  the  actual  annual  return  is  over  three  mil- 
lions of  thalers  greater  than  the  investment  itself. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  limited  area  of  the  kingdom,  the  density 
of  the  population,  and  the  amount  of  live  stock  kept,  it  must  be  veiy 
evident  that  the  Saxoniand  have  learned  what  is  not  only  the  least  possible 
amount  of  food  requisite  to  sustain  the  human  body,  but  also  what  kind  of 
food  contains  this  amount,  and  the  cheapest  manner  of  obtaining  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Prof.  Dr.  Beuning  says :  **The  agriculture  of  Sax- 
ony is  now  in  that  particular  stage  when  she  cannot  dispense  with  an 
extensive  or  widely  diffused  system  of  labor.  The  live  stock  products 
are  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  or  value  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
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neighboring  lands,  so  as  to  justify  a  change  of  the  latter  into  permanent 
pastures ;  it  is  also  policy — since  the  number  of  laborers  is  decreasing — 
to  substitute  the  labor  of  live  stock,  as  far  as  possible,  for  human  labor, 
and  eventually  to  replace  the  stock  labor  by  machinery." 

In  prosperous  years  there  is  an  average  meat  consumption  of  60  pounds 
per  capita,  and  in  years  when  crops  are  affected,  the  average  consumption 
does  not  exceed  20  pounds,  or  less  than  half  a  pound  per  week.  Among 
the  wealthier  classes  125  pounds  are  consumed  per  capita  per  anuum. 
Black  bread  is  not  much  liked  by  the  laborers,  therefore  the  consumption 
of  butter,  milk  and  i)otatoes,  is  greater  in  proportion  among  them ;  they 
seldom  have  meat  more  than  once  a  week,  and  yet  are  the  hardiest,  most 
robust  and  well  knit  men  and  women  that  I  met  abroad. 

The  following  is  the  average  product  for  a  series  of  years  in  Saxony : 

CROPS  IN  SAXONY. 


SEED. 

n  con- 
in  per 
op. 

•9  . 

Product 

per  acre 

huma 
iption 
b.  of  cr 

M**^ 

in 
pounds. 

I                                t. 

00   o 

I 

^li 

.Sg 

^mo 

r^  Pi 

1                                                              ) 

1,268 

178 

13.6 

76.3 

10.0 

1,246 

170 

13.6 

71.3 

15.0 

1,822 

148 

11.1 

73.8 

15.0 

1,280 

169 

12.7 

.... 

87.3 

860 

286 

35.7 

32.2 

32.1 

728 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

728 

181 

25.0 

75.6 

.... 

1,061 

14 

1.5 

98J.0 

.... 



.... 



.... 

•  This  is  Ml  green  to  lire  stock. 

In  their  sales  of  wheat  they  have  two  rules  relative  to  quantity,  viz., 
weight  and  measure.  The  unit  of  measure  is  the  Scheffd^  equal  to  about 
two  and  a  half  bushels  or  150  pounds.  I  remember  when  a  boy  at 
school  that  an  arithmetical  example  was  presented  for  solution  somewhat 
as  follows :  "  The  legal  standard  weight  of  wheat  is  sixty  pounds  per 
bushel.  Now  a  certain  miller  knew  that  some  wheat  weighed  more, 
whilst  some  again  weighed  less  than  sixty  pounds  per  bushel.  He  there- 
fore established  this  rule,  viz. :  If  a  man  brought  wheat  to  the  mill  that 
weighed  say  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  bushel,  he  allowed  that  one  the  reg- 
ular price  of  a  bushel  for  every  fifty-five  pounds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
a^y  brought  wheat  that  weighed  say  fifty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the 
miller  would  allow  the  regular  price  per  bushel  for  every  sixty-six  x>ounds. 
It  so  happened  that  a  man  brought  twelve  bushels  by  measure  for  which 
the  miller  allowed  ten  bushels  by  weight.    How  many  pounds  did  he 
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bring  1 "  The  Saxonians  have  much  such  a  rule.  If  wheat  weighs  less 
than  150  pounds  per  scheflfel,  they  pay  less  for  150  pounds  of  this  light 
wheat  than  if  it  weighed  more. 

So  long  as  the  early  farmers  in  Ohio  lived  in  log  cabins,  and  maintained 
their  families  by  hunting,  fishing  and  out  of  the  truck  patch,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  agricultural  statistics ;  but  as  the  State  became  more 
densely  settled,  the  farms  opened  up,  canals  and  railroads  in  operation, 
and  the  agricultural  products  of  a  positive  commercial  and  economic 
value,  then  agricultural  statistics  became  invaluable.  In  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  most  dense  portions,  great  attention  is  paid  to  agricultural 
statistics  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  the  supply  and  demand  be- 
come more  and  more  equalized,  and  precise  calculations  must  be  made. 
Thus  we  find  the  most  precise  agricultural  statistics  in  Saxony.  From 
those  furished  me  by  Prof.  Dr.  Eeuning,  for  a  series  of  years,  I  make  the 
following  statement : 

Aggregate  com*  crop 15,414,840  cwts. 

This  may  be  divided  aa  follows : 

Seed 2,067,254  cwte. 

Hnmanfood 8,333,671  cwts. 

Cattle  food 5,013,915  cwts. 

Now,  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  human  food 8,333,671  cwts. 

Deduct  25  per  cent,  for  offal 2,083,418  cwts. 

Net  amount  of  human  food 6,250,253  cwts. 

Now,  to  this  offal 2,083,418  cwts. 

Add  the  amount  for  cattle  food 5,013,915  cwts. 

Beal  amount  of  cattle  food 7,097,333  cwts. 

There  is  then  really 

Seed 2,067,252  cwts.  or  13.41  per  cent. 

Direct  for  human  food 6,2504^  cwts.  or  40.55  per  cent. 

Cattle  food 7,097,333  cwts.  or  46.04  per  cent. 

15,414,840  cwts.  or  100.  per  cent 

'  Sot  in  the  division  of  lands  to  grow  these  several  crops,  together  with 
odier  necessary  crops,  it  is  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Area  4evoted  to  grow  seeds 112^^  acres  or  6.22  per  cent. 

Area  devoted  to  grow  human  food,  including  oereals, 

vegetables,  fruits,  &o 345,680  aores  or  19.16  per  cent. 

Area  devoted  to  grow  cattle  food  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing pastures  and  meadows 1,346,625  acres  or  74.62  per  ce^L 


1^04,537  aores  or  100  per  cent. 
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Saxony  imports  1,800,000  cwts.  of  cereals,  but  1,031,000  cwts.  of  this  is 
consumed  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  leaving  less  than  800,000  cwts.  of 
cereals  of  all  kinds  imported  for  human  food.  One  can  scarcely  avoid  con- 
trasting this  state  of  things  with  the  agricultural  results  of  England,  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  having  attained  the  greatest  productive 
capacity  and  best  system  of  agriculture  in  the  worid.  Saxony  is  more 
densely  populated  than  England,  and  imports  about  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  capita,  whilst  England,  from  1854  to  1865,  inclusive,  imported  £152,- 
491,385  steriing  of  wheat  alone.  If  we  estimate  the  quarter  to  have  aver- 
aged forty  shillings,  then,  during  these  twelve  years,  England  has  im- 
ported 50,830,456  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  aside  from  flour,  corn-meal 
and  other  cereal  products.  Estimating  the  population  of  England  at 
30,000,000,  then  she  imports  one  and  one-third  bushels  of  wheat  per 
capita.  Aside  from  animal  food,  the  Saxon  farmer  lives  as  well  as  the 
English  one.  Accepting  as  correct  data  the  figures  obtained  both  in 
Saxony  and  England,  I  can  not  avoid  concluding  that  the  Saxon  system 
has  rendered  the  kingdom  more  nearly  independent  and  self-sustaining 
than  that  of  England. 

In  abolishing  the  small  tract  of  land  system,  and  cultivating  a  large 
area  in  the  same  crop,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  classify  the  soils, 
and  accordingly  the  soils  were  analyzed,  and  upon  the  basis  of  their 
chemical  and  mechanical  composition  as  well  as  altitude  and  "  lay,"  they 
were  arranged  in  twelve  distinct  classes.  Of  course,  the  rotation  on  these 
different  kinds  of  soil  vary,  but  the  general  system  followed  in  the  "  low- 
lands "  is  what  may  be  termed  a  six  years'  course,  as  follows :  (1)  winter 
crops  (rye  and  wheat) ;  (2)  clover,  or  one-half  rape  and  one-half  clover ; 
(3)  winter  rye  or  wheat ;  (4)  hoed  crops ;  (5)  oats,  spring  barley,  &c. ;  (6) 
one-half  hoed  crops  or  grass  and  one-half  clover. 

,  r  I  visited  the  estates  of  Zornig,  Lothayn  and  Leutewitz,  near  Meissen, 
owned  by  Sir  Henry  Adolph  Steiger,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  world- 
renowned  "  Leutewitzer  "  fine  wooled  shee^.  The  soil  on  his  estates  are 
a  good  loam,  rather  inclined  to  clay  than  sand,  and  may,  with  propriety, 
be  classed  among  the  ''  lowlands,"  being  situated  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  insert  in  this  place 
a  letter  written  home  when  I  was  in  Saxony : 

Saxony  is  more  intimately  interested  in  America  and  American  affairs 
than  I  had  ever  supposed  such  an  inland  country  could  be.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  there  was  a  tremendous  "  hue  and  cry  "  in  England 
about  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  in  Lancashire,  Manchester, 
&c.,  although  no  cry  reached  us  from  Saxony,  yet  the  Saxons  suffered 
worse  than  the  English  did.  I  am  told  that  the  suffering  here  was  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  actual  starvation  took  place  in  some  instances.  When 
the  financial  crisis  of  1S57  swepf  over  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
heaviest  establishments  in  Saxony  &iled  in  consequence.    Saxony  mmxh 
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fa<3tures  lineDs,  woolens,  cloths,  laces,  embroideries,  stockings,  &c.,  &c., 
for  the  American  market.  At  Meissen  is  a  large  porcelain  manufactory, 
employing  350  hands,  which  manufactures  for  the  American  market. 

Agriculture  is  better  developed,  more  science  applied,  and  better  results 
are  obtained  in  Saxony  than  anywhere  I  have  yet  visited.  In  Prussia, 
that  is,  in  Mecklenburg,  Mark-Brandenburg,  Pommerania,  Posen  and  the 
province  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  owned  in  large  bodies,  the  estates  aver- 
age 2,000  morgens  or  about  1,400  acres ;  but  in  Saxony  the  "  tiller  of  the 
soil "  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  hence  the  farms  or  tracts  are  small,  for 
the  population  is  very  dense ;  in  fact.  Professor  Dr.  Reuning,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Saxony,  told  me  that,  exclusive  of  forest,  there  was 
just  one  acre  of  land  for  every  individual  of  the  i)opulation.  This  one 
acre,  then,  must  produce  the  food  and  clothing  for  the  individual,  besides 
producing  plants  for  commercial  purposes.  If  the  land  were  farmed  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States  the  Saxon  must  starve ;  but,  fortunately  for  him, 
he  believed  that  science  could  assist  him  in  his  agricultural  operations, 
and  he  willingly  acceptied  the  counsels  of  science  and  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. There  is  an  agricultural  academy  at  Tharandt,*  another  at  Chem- 
nitz, an  experimental  farm  at  Pommritz,  another  at  Salzmiinde,  &c  These 
schools  have  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good ;  have  made  the  far- 
mer intelligent,  and  have  made  agricultural  operations  as  systematic  and 
intelligible  as  photography. 

During  the  time  I  spent  at  Dresden,  I  visited  estates  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
and  forty  miles  distant,  in  various  directions,  and  have  everywhere  found 
the  same  untiring  industry,  thorough  culture,  and  prudent  management, 
and,  what  is  more,  have  everywhere  found  the  proprietors  very  intelligent 
In  order  to  present  an  idea  of  how  farming  is  done  here,  I  give  the  statis- 
tics of  one  estate  I  visited  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Dresden,  the  estate 
of  Henry  A.  Steiger,  Esq.  He  is  the  inheritor  of  three  estates,  which 
lie  contiguous,  and  are  known  as  Lothayn,  Leutewitz  and  Zornig.  These 
he  farms  as  follows :  / 

LEUTEWITZ.  LOTHAYN.  ZORNIG. 

Firat  year Rape Rape  turnip Clover. 

Second  year Wheat Wheat Wheat. 

Third  year Potatoes Potatoes Potatoes. 

Fourth  year. Oats Oats Barley. 

Fifth  year Clover Peas Rye. 

Sixth Rye Rye Clover. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  same  crop  would  be  grown  the  seventh  year  on 
Leutewitz  as  that  put  down  for  the  first  on  Lothayn ;  the  thirteenth  year 
on  Leutewitz  the  same  as  the  seventh  on  Lothayn,  or  the  first  on  Zornig, 
&c.,  &c. 

*  For  details  of  Tharandt  CoUege  see  page  22  of  part  U.  of  this  Yolome. 
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He  manures  seventeen  times  in  eighteen  years,  as  follows : 

1.  Bape. — One  and  a  half  manuring  of  bam  yard  manure  and  one-half 

manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

2.  Wheat — ^No  manure. 

3.  Potatoes. — ^Full  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

4.  Oats, — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

5.  Clover, — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

6.  Rye, — ^FuU  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

7.  Rilbsen  (spring  rape). — ^Full  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure  and  full 

manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

8.  Wheat — ^Half  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure  and  one-half  manur- 

ing with  guano  and  bone  dust 

9.  Potatoes. — Half  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

10.  Oats, — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

11.  Peas. — ^Full  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

12.  Rye. — ^Half  manuring  with  bone  dust. 

13.  Clover, — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

14.  Wheat, — Full  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

15.  Mangolds. — Double  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure. 

16.  Barley. — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

17.  Bye, — Full  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure  and  half  manuring  with 

guano  and  bone  dust. 

18.  Clover. — Half  manuring  with  guano  and  bone  dust. 

By  this  system  he  obtains  three  crops  of  wheat,  three  of  rye,  three  of 
clover,  three  root  crops  (two  of  potatoes  and  one  of  mangolds,)  two  of 
oats,  and  one  of  barley,  one  each  of  peas  and  rape. 

Potatoes  follow  the  wheat,  and  clover  follows  rye  or  oats.  This  system 
of  cropping  and  manuring  is  based  upon  the  results  and  observations  of 
many  years'  experience,  and  keeps  the  soil  in  good  heart  all  the  while. 
A  full  manuring  of  guano  and  bone-dust  consists  of  equal  weight  of  each, 
and  four  (4)  cwt.  applied  to  the  acre  (Saxon.)  A  half  manuring  is  two  cwt. 
His  harvests  yield  as  follows : 

Rape — 12  to  20  sheffels  of  150  pounds  per  sheflfel  per  acre ;  or  23  to  37 
bushels  of  60  i)ounds  per  American  acre. 

Wheat — 15  to  20  sheflfels  of  170  pounds  per  sheffel  per  acre ;  or  33  to  43 
bushels  of  60  pounds  per  American  acre. 

Rye — 18  to  20  sheftels  of  —  pounds  per  sheflfel  per  acre ;  or  30  to  40 
bushels  of —  pounds  per  American  acre. 

Barley — 18  to  25  sheflfels  of  140  pounds  per  sheflfel  per  acre ;  or  32  to  47 
bushels  of  56  pounds  per  American  acre. 

Oats — ^25  to  40  sheflfels  of  100  pounds  per  sheflfel  per  acre ;  or  57  to  92 
bushels  of  33  pounds  per  American  acre. 
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Potatoes— 100  to  150  sheffels  of  150  pounds  per  sheffel  per  acre  ;  or  190 
to  285  bushels  of  sixty  pounds  per  American  acre. 

If  the  plowing,  manuring  and  seeding  are  properly  done,  and  at  the 
right  time,  he  says  he  can  rely  on  these  results.  There  is  very  little 
damage  to  the  crops  by  insects,  since  the  birds  are  protected  by  law,  and 
every  grove  is  full  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  other  diseases  of  plants 
are  resisted  by  proper  cultivation,  the  soil  being  put  into  condition  to 
grow  thrifty  and  strong  plants ;  for  the  farmers  here  hold  that  plants  be- 
come diseased  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  plant,  by  neglecting  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  thoroughly,  and  by  neglecting  to  use  the  best  seeds. 

Mr.  Steiger's  live  stock  consists  of  100  milch  cows,  25  heifers,  30  farm 
horses,  12  work  oxen,  1,000  to  1,200  head  of  sheep,  and  30  brood  sows. 
The  milch  cows  are  of  the  Holland,  Oldenberg,  and  other  celebrated 
milking  races.  He  has  several  short-horns,  but  says  they  do  not  give  as 
much  milk,  in  proportion  to  the  food  they  consume  and  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  as  most  of  the  other  races.  But  he  says  the  short-horns  mature 
very  rapidly,  and  make  splendid  beef.  He  said  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  a  large  estate,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  himself  to 
growing  that  kind  of  crops  and  keeping  those  breeds  of  cattle  which 
produced  the  greatest  return  in  money ;  that  he  could  not  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  fancy  stock,  either  of  horses  or  cattle ;  neither  could  he  indulge 
in  an  "  orangiere^''  or  green  house,  but  he  had  a  very  beautiful  aiid  large 
flower  garden  of  hardy  plants. 

The  milch  cows  are  all  green-soiled,  thus  saving  in  food,  or  rather 
making  a  small  amount  of  food  go  a  great  way.  In  winter  each  cow  gets 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  mangolds,  four  to  five  pounds  of  grains, 
"  chopped,"  five  to  ten  pounds  of  straw,  two  to  four  pounds  of  hay,  and 
water  and  potato  slop,  as  much  as  the  appetite  craves.  The  manure  from 
the  cattle  is  carefully  preserved — part  composted,  part  preserved  under  a 
shed ;  and  a  system  of  collecting  liquid  manure  is  fully  and  thoroughly 
practiced.  On  almost  every  farm  I  visited  I  found  liquid  manure  applied 
tx)  the  growing  crops. 

The  horses  are  fed,  per  day,  fifteen  pounds  of  oats  and  ten  pounds  of 
hay ;  the  oxen  are  fed  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  grain,  according  to  the 
labor  they  perform,  and  four  to  five  pounds  of  mangolds,  with  potato 
slop  as  a  drink.  The  smaller  farmers  cannot  farm  with  as  much  perfec- 
tion of  system  as  that  practiced  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Steiger,  but  they 
copy  it  as  far  as  they  can  consistently  with  their  means  and  extent  of 
land.  And  to  write  the  plan  pursued  by  these  smaller  farmers  would  be 
simply  to  write  out  the  history  of  each  little  tract,  for  the  reason  that  no 
two  farm  precisely  alike ;  each  one  has  some  little  "  hobby-horse "  that 
he  is  riding,  but  in  the  main  the  system  in  vo^ifue  on  Mr.  Stoi<Trer's  estate 
is  the  general  plan  of  farming  in  Saxony.    In  other  parts  of  the  king- 
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dam,  some  one  of  the  forage  crops  is  omitted  and  flax  grown  in  its  place 
and  since  the  discovery  of  the  abundance  of  American  petroleum,  one 
crop  of  rape  is  introduced  in  an  eighteen  years'  course,  where  formerly 
there  were  three  rape  crops.  Professor  Dr.  Reuning,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  Professor  Dr.  Stoeckhard,  of  the  Tharandt  Academy, 
both  informed  me  that  if  I  was  correct  in  my  views  of  the  extent  of  oil 
territory  and  continued  supply  of  it  in  commerce,  it  would  seriously  aflfect 
the  present  system  of  farming;  that  then  the  crop  of  rape  must  be  en- 
tirely stricken  from  the  list  of  crops.  Eape  is  grown  for  the  oil  it  pro- 
duces, but  this  oil  is  effectually  superceded  by  petroleum.  In  every  town 
and  village  through  which  I  passed  in  Saxony,  I  saw  signs  inscribed 
"  American  petroleum." 

I  visited  the  experimental  agricultural  station  (Versuch's  station)  at 
Pommritz,  not  far  from  Bautzen,  some  forty-five  miles  from  Dresden* 
This  station  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Dr.  Lehmann,  one  of  Liebig's  stu- 
dents. He  is  quite  a  young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm,  a  thorough  scholar 
and  gentleman,  and  earnestly  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  occupation.  In 
his  laboratory  were  quite  a  number  of  pots  containing  artificial  soils ; 
that  is  to  say,  quartz  rock  was  pulverized  to  get  pure  quartz ;  lime  rock 
was  reduced  to  get  at  the  carbonate  of  lime;  pure  potash  manufactured 
and  introduced,  and  so  of  the  other  ingredients — all  manufactured  and 
compounded  in  certain  proportions  to  make  artificial  soils,  and  in  these 
soils  various  plants  were  growing,  some  thriftily,  others  indifferently; 
hut  the  object  of  these  experiments  is  to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  is  an  approximation  to  the  true  constituents  of  the 
soil.  It  is  to  prove,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is  a  chemical  condi- 
tion or  relation  of  the  soil  which  is  just  as  important  to  the  crop  as  th^ 
mechanical  condition  is.  It  is  intended  to  demonstrate,  in  the  third  place, 
what  particular  ingredients  each  plant  requires  for  its  normal  growth  and 
development.  This  latter  idea  is  then  worked  out  in  a  practical  manner 
on  small  experimental  tracts,  consisting,  say,  of  four  square  rods  each 
tract.  The  first  tract  is  well  plowed  and  pulverized  and  sown  in  oats,  but 
without  manure  of  any  kind ;  the  second  tract  is  manured  with  barn-yard 
manure ;  the  third  with  guano ;  the  fourth  with  bone-dust ;  the  fifth  with 
insoluble  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  sixth  with  soluble  phosphate ;  the  sev- 
enth with  guano  and  bone-dust ;  the  eighth  with  guano,  bone-dust,  and 
ham-yard  manure ;  the  ninth  with  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  tenth  same  as  ninth,  with  addition  of  potash,  &c^, 
on  to  number  twenty.  It  was  very  evident  that  these  mixtures  affected 
the  growth  and  standing  of  the  plant.  Some  plots  were  thin,  short,  and 
of  a  yellowish  tinge ;  others  thick  or  rank,  good  growth,  and  deep  green; 
others  pale  green,  &c.,  scarcely  two  plots  presenting  the  same  appearance 
in  every  respect.    The  soil  was,  first  of  all,  analyzed  and  record  made  o£ 
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it;  then  a  record  made  of  the  ingredients  applied  to  each  plot;  then  a 
record  made  every  week  of  the  appearance  of  the  plots,  and  an  analysis 
made  of  the  plants  on  each  plot  every  week ;  this  then  secures  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  oat  plant  grown  with  nineteen  different  manures,  in 
all  its  stages,  in  one  year.  Then  there  are  twelve  such  plots  in  pease, 
and  other  plots  in  other  agricultural  plants.  Then  there  are  about  fifty 
head  of  cattle,  mainly  milch  cows,  kept,  in  the  first  place,  for  milk ;  and, 
secondly,  as  living  subjects  to  experiment  upon  in  relation  to  the  nu- 
tritive properties  of  food,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  in 
breeding,  &c.  The  cattle  are  Hollanders,  Oldenbergers,  Bavarian  or 
AUgauer,  and  Shorthorn. 

Professor  Lehmann  is  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  Shorthorn  is  not  an 
improved  Hollander,  nor  an  improved  animal  of  any  particular  race,  but 
that  the  Shorthorn  is  the  result  of  a  judicious  crossing,  in  which  care 
was  taken  to  secure  the  good  qualities  of  the  original  races.  He  does 
not  esteem  them  highly  as  milkers;  says  they  may  have  been  good  milk- 
ers in  Collins'  days,  but  they  have  been  bred  with  a  view  to  beef,  and 
the  milking  quality,  in  his  opinion,  is  pretty  well  bred  out;  he  says  he 
does  not  doubt  that  it  may  be  bred  in  again,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  beef  quality  and  early  maturity. 

He  reasons  in  this  way,  and  says  it  is  founded  on  physiological  laws 
and  investigations,  that  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  induced  in  a  nor- 
mal animal,  the  acquisition  of  fat  does  not  take  place;  and  when  an  ac- 
quisition of  fat  does  take  place,  it  is  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the 
flow  or  secretion  of  milk ;  that  the  food  which  the  animal  consumes  in 
excess  of  what  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  its  normal  condition,  is 
converted  into  either  fat  or  milk,  and  that  this  e^tjess  will  take,  as  a  rule, 
one  or  the  other  of  the^e  directions,  but  will  not  divide ;  hence  the  AUgauer 
race,  he  says,  has  so  long  been  bred  with  reference  to  milk,  that  it  has 
become  impossible  to  fatten  a  cow  of  this  race ;  and  the  Shorthorn  has, 
in  Europe,  been  bred  so  steadily  and  successfully  with  reference  to  beef, 
that  it  would  require  many  generations  to  make  them  as  good  milkers  as 
the  Hollanders,  Oldenbergers,  or  Allgauers,  or  Swiss. 

In  his  feeding  experiments,  he  has  obtained  solid  blocks  of  salt  which 
weigh  eight  to  ten  pounds,  has  drilled  a  hole  through  the  centre,  and 
passed  a  cord  through  this  hole,  and  fastened  it  to  the  trough,  so  that  the 
animal  can  lick  as  much  as  its  appetite  craves.  He  says  that  different 
kinds  of  food  require  different  amounts  of  salt,  and  hence  he  hit  upon 
this  idea  of  determining  the  precise  amount  of  salt  required  by  each 
animal,  according  to  its  age,  to  each  particular  system  of  feeding.  The 
block  of  salt  is  weighed  every  week ;  the  food  weighed  when  fed,  and  the 
animal  weighed  morning  and  evening.  Of  course,  a  record  is  kept  of 
every  detaiL    He  has  a  seven-months  old  Shorthorn  heifer,  weighing  523 
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pounds,  of  which  he  feels  very  proud.  A  son  of  Dr.  Eeuning,  at  Can- 
nersdorf,  has  a  steer,  a  year  old,  weighing  a  little  over  a  thoukand  pounds^ 
of  which  the  Doctor  feels  very  proud.  This  latter  steer  is  of  the  Holland 
breed,  and,  in  the  Doctor's  opinion,  is  better  than  the  Shorthorns.  There 
is  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  notions  about 
the  superiority  of  the  several  races ;  but,  after  all  sides  have  been  heard, 
one  feels  satisfied  that  the  Holland,  Oldenberg  and  Swiss  races  are  the 
highest  esteemed,  or  most  popular,  as  milk  races,  where  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  pasture  or  green  forage;  that  the  East  Friesian,  Angle  and 
Jutland  (all  small  races)  are  the  best  milkers  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
pasture,  or  on  small  estates;  but  the  Shorthorn  is  nowhere  in  Germany  a 
favorite  for  milk. 

Professor  Lehmann  has  several  Yorkshire  sows,  which  are  under  a  sys-  , 
tern  of  experiments  in  feeding.  I  find  throughout  Germany  that  most  of 
the  swine  are  of  English  breeds,  and  that  the  native  German  breeds  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Professor  Spinola,  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, had  some  Hungarian  swine,  but  he  told  me  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  confinement;  that  they  fatten  with  great  diffi- 
culty, mature  very  slowly,  and  consequently  late ;  and,  even  when  as  fat 
as  they  could  be  made,  that  the  flesh  was  very  tough,  and  tasted  as  though 
it  were  rancid.  At  a  place  called  Moritzberg,  the  King  of  Saxony  keeps 
a  hundred  wild  boars  "for  the  chase ;"  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
to  give  five  dollars  for  a  drive  to  the  place  simply  to  see  these  uncouth 
animals. 

All  the  agricultural  implements  and  machines  of  native  invention  are 
very  heavy,  and  to  me  appear  very  awkward  and  bungling.  The  Ameri- 
can implements  are  much  admired  and  eagerly  sought  for,  but  the  supply 
is  exceedingly  limited  indeed.  John  Bull  enjoys  a  sort  of  monopoly 
throughout  the  Prussian  States,  as  far  as  I  have  been,  and  in  Saxony,  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and  yet  our  manufac- 
tnrers  could  soon  drive  him  from  this  market,  if  they  would  only  estab- 
lish agencies  here  to  introduce  the  American  agricultural  tools. 

Beaping  and  mowing  machines  are  being  introduced,  but  as  yet  the 
demand  is  very  limited,  and^the  supply  less.  There  is  no  use  in  sending 
any  reapers  here,  unless  £hey  at  the  same  time  are  self  rakers;  hence 
McCormick's  is  the  most  popular,  and  these  are  furnished  by  Burgess  & 
Key,  of  England,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  of  English  manufacture. 
What  the  Germans  want  is  our  ash  and  hickory  wood,  and  our  malleable 
iron;  therefore  they  prefer  American-made  machines,  rather  than  to 
manufacture  them  here  or  in  England.  American  plows  are  much  liked 
and  very  popular  in  Saxony,  but  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  demand 
can  be  supplied.  John  Bull  has  endeavored  to  supply  this  market,  but 
the  Germans  very  much  prefer  the  American  ones.    Then  our  spades, 
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manure  forks,  pitch  or  hay  forks,  and  even  down  to  household  imple- 
ments and  tools,  are  sold  as  rapidly  as  they  arrive,  so  that  no  stock  re- 
mains on  hand.  A  member  of  a  heavy  and  very  responsible  firm  in 
Dresden  told  me  that  he  purchased  all  the  American  tools  and  implements 
that  were  for  sale  at  the  Hamburg  exhibition,  brought  them  home,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  were  all  sold ;  then  he  commenced  sending  orders  to 
the  manufacturers  in  America,  but  could  not  get  more  than  one  order  in 
ten  filled,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  ordered  ten  dozen  of  any  kind  of  im- 
plements, he  could  not  get  more  than  one  dozen.  He  said  that  notwith- 
standing the  very  high  price  in  America,  the  insurance,  freight,  and  tariff 
in  Europe,  yet  he  could  sell  more  American  implements  in  a  less  time 
and  with  greater  profit,  than  he  could  of  any  other  kind.  Can  we  not 
manufacture  enough  in  the  United  States  to  supply  our  own  and  the 
European  demand?  If  we  have  not  laborers  enough,  send  over  here  to 
Saxony  and  induce  some  of  the  Saxony  mechanics  to  go  to  America,  and 
we  will  get  a  first  class  population  and  set  of  workmen. 

Much  of  the  clay  land  in  Saxony  is  underdrained  with  tile.  They  un- 
derdrain  there  for  two  reasons ;  first,  actual  experiment  has  demonstra- 
ted that  thorou^ly  underdrained  soil  not  only  produces  greater  and 
better  crops,  but  is  at  the  same  time  much  easier  to  work ;  and  this  is  no 
small  item  where  lands  are  plowed  five  or  six  times  before  it  is  seeded 
down ;  secondly,  if  a  clay  soil  is  not  underdrained,  then  it  must  be  plowed 
into  lands,  and  about  every  tenth  furrow  is  left  for  a  water  course  to  drain 
off  the  surface  water ;  in  a  ten  acre  field  it  is  estimated  that  an  entire 
acre  or  onetenth  is  thus  unproductive.  The  actual  market  value  of  this 
one  acre  would  pay  for  underdraining  the  whole  ten  acres,  and  then  the 
entire  area  would  be  productive.  Thus,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  pro- 
ductive area  the  Saxons  have  underdrained  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  sandy  soils  are  plowed  only  to  cover  the  manure,  and  as  a  rale, 
plowed  but  once  for  each  crop ;  they  hold  that  much  plowing  plows  the 
"  life  out  of  sand.'' 

For  manures,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bone  dust.  Baker,  Peru- 
vian and  Chilian  Guanos,  as  well  as  superphosphates,  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  what  we  here  would  consider  very  extensively  used,  yet,  after 
all,  their  chief  reliance  is  on  bam  yard  manure.  From  their  very  limited 
area,  and  dense  population,  cattle  breeding  cannot  be  so  extensively  con- 
ducted as  in  some  other  countries ;  hence,  they  regard  cattle  as  a  "  neces- 
sary evUy*^ — regard  them  essentially  necessary  to  produce  manure,  but 
would  dispense  with  them  so  far  as  the  other  benefits  are  concerned, 
except  for  milk- 
In  Saxony  rather  than  in  England,  have  the  advocates  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous manures  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  advocates  of  Leibig's  "  Mineral 
Mauuie ''  Llicory.    Every  ''  iucli  of  the  grouud  "  occupied  by  either  party 
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has  been  severely  contested  not  only  polemically,  but  experimentally  and 
practically.  The  advocates  of  the  nitrogenous  theory  found  that  the  nitro- 
genous manures  yielded  a  greater  amount  of.  vegetation ;  that  is  straw, 
chaff  and  leaves,  but  that  the  yield  of  grain  was  even  less  than  when 
left  unmanured,  and  have  now  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  the 
atmosphere  furnishes  all  the  nitrogen  necessary.  The  other  party  now 
claim  that  the  plant  derives  all  its  nutriment  from  the  soil ;  that  through 
rains,  snows,  &c.,  as  in  bam  yard  manure,  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen 
is  provided  for  the  plant.  At  a  place  called  Stasszfnrt  a  very  cheap  form 
of  potash  is  produced  in  great  quantities  and  sold  as  a  manure.  On 
strong  clays  it  has  as  yet  produced  no  effects,  but  on  lighter  soils  is  said 
to  be  advantageous.  There  are  some  fifty  bone  dust  mills  in  Saxony, 
which  import  the  "  raw  "  material  from  Prussia,  Hannover,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  &c.,  but  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand  for  this 
small  kingdom.  Underdraining  and  artificial  manures,  as  well  as  more 
extensive  application  of  barn  yard  manures,  have  greatly  increased  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  soils  of 
Saxony  are  more  fertile  than  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Saxons  are  of  opinion  that  the  more  the  soil  is  worked  or  stirred  the 
more  productive  it  will  be,  and  all  manner  of  debris  and  offal,  straw,  the 
woody  part  of  flax  stalks,  tan -bark,  leached  ashes,  in  fact,  everything 
which  cannot  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose,  is  carried  on  the  chiy 
fields  and  serves  to  prevent  the  clay  from  packing  if  it  answers  no  other 
purpose ;  hence,  their  dwellings  and  stfibles  are  models  of  cleanliness  and 
order,  because  every  available  thing  is  used  for  manure. 

CULTIVATED  CROPS. 

Of  the  cereals,  rye  is  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other.  Wheat  is  cultivated  for  export  rather  than  home  consumption. 
The  increase  of  population  has  caused  an  increased  extent  of  area  to  be 
devoted  to  barley,  and  the  live  stock  has  increased  the  area  of  oats. 
Bape  and  poppies  are  grown  on  the  richest  and  best  soils  for  oil.  Of 
leguminous  plants,  peas  occupy  the  first  rank,  because,  like  our  Indian 
com,  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  food  for  "  man  (yr  beasV^  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  ten  bushels  of  peas  contain  as  much  nitrogenous  or  flesh 
or  muscle  forming  material  as  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  or  twenty-two 
bushels  of  rye.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  very  great  pro- 
I>ortion  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  wheat  and  rye  is  contained  in  the 
bran,  while  the  pea  is  consumed  entire.  Vetches,  beans,  and  lupines,  are 
not  extensively  grown. 

Of  forage  plants,  red  clover  is  the  most  generally  grown.  The  white  clo- 
ver and  Swedish  clover  are  grown  in  mixtures  with  other  plants — ^but  not 
to  any  great  extent.   Lucerne  is  not  regarded  with  much  favor.   Gultivated 
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grasses  are  being  introduced.  Potatoes  was  the  main  crop  for  both  man 
and  animals,  and  as  the  cheapest  material  which  can  be  obtained  from 
which  to  distil  spirits  or  whisky,  until  the  crops  failed  firom  the  "  rot,** 
since  then  the  beets  and  sugar  beets  have  striven  for  the  supremacy. 
Agriculturally,  the  Saxons  are  very  close  observers,  and  find  their  reward 
by  adopting  their  practice  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws.  In  1855  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  sugar  beets,  and 
kohlrabi,  by  planting  small  tracts  of  equal  size  at  various  elevations,  and 
the  results  were  as  folllows : 

At  an  elevation  of— 

578  feet,  soils  of  second  to  fourth  class,  yielded  1,159.4  cwts.  sngar-beets  per  acre. 

803 
1,380 

770 
1,260 
1,897 

4th  class,  29,220  plants  yielded  1,065.3  cwts.  of  beets. 

977  "  4th    "    5th      "      28,470 

770         "  5th    „    7th      "      25,080  "  823.7  Kohlrabi 

In  many  parts  of  Saxony  our  Indian  com — more  especially  what  is 
known  as  the  "  horse  tooth  "  variety,  but  what  is  known  in  Ohio  as  the 
white  dent — is  in  great  demand  for  broad-cast  sowing,  to  be  cut  for  green 
fodder  in  July  and  August  after  the  clover  crop  is  exhausted  or  made  into 
hay.  In  my  opinion  the  soil  is  rich  enough,  and  therefore,  I  attribute  it 
to  the  climate  as  being  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  hops  and  tobacoo. 

Notwithstanding  the  central  x>ortion  of  Saxony  is  less  than  one  degree 
of  latitude  north  of  the  centre  of  the  best  wine  region  of  Europe,  yet  Sax- 
ony is  not  now  a  wine  producing  country  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  As 
early  as  the  el^enth  century,  when  native  forests  gave  shelter  or  protec  • 
tion  to  the  vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Meissen,  Dresden,  &c..  Saxony  pro- 
duced wines  of  good  quality  and  in  considerable  abundance ;  but  at  pres- 
ent the  grapes  grown  there  even  in  the  most  protected  portions  either  do 
not  ripen  at  all  or  else  ripen  so  very  irregularly  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose  than  vinegar  or  distillation. 

Fruits — that  is,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  apricot« — are  not 
grown  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  of  these  that  are  grown,  the  very 
best  of  early  varieties  only  are  in  general  cultivation.  Cherries  succeed 
admirably,  and  in  June  I  was  favored  with  some  of  the  most  delicious 
ones  of  the  •*  Ox  Heart"  variety  I  ever  tasted.  Strawberries  are  culti- 
vated in  a  few  gardens  of  the  nobility  only.  As  a  rule,  I  think  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  continent  regard  fruits  with  less  favor  than  any  other  nation. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  manifest  more  indifference  than  any  others  that 
I  met 
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Vegetables  are  not  as  extensively  grown  as  with  us.  Tomatoes  and 
"  pie  plant,"  or  the  Linnean  rhubarb,  are  grown  as  ornamental  plants! 
A  German  would  as  soon  think  of  eating  a  "  jimsen  weed  apple  (fruit 
of  Datura  stramonium)  as  a  tomato ;  and  as  for  "2?ie«,"  the  Germans  are 
blissfully  ignorant  that  any  such  thing  exists  in  the  world ;  the  ''^pie," 
and  especially  the  **  pumpkin  pie,"  is  an  exclusively  Yankee  invention. 
Excellent  asparagus  is  found  everywhere  in  Germany ;  so  also  is  lettuce, 
cabbage,  cucumbers  and  string  beans.  I  saw  no  raspberries  or  blackber- 
ries, and  was  informed  that  there  were  no  cranberries  in  all  Europe.  I 
could  see  nothing  of  watermelons  or  muskmelons,  but  purchased  some  of 
the  finest  sweet  oranges  for  about /oi^r  cents  a  dozen. 

So  far  as  meadows  are  concerned,  there  is  no  special  attention  paid  to 
them.  Land  is  too  much  required  for  cereal  and  forage  crops,  to  devote 
any  that  can  be  used  for  either  of  these  purposes  to  the  culture  of  artifi- 
cial or  meadow  grasses.  Cultivated  meadows  are  confined  to  tracts  of 
land — 

1.  Where  climatic  influences  do  not  permit  other  cultivated  crops. 

2.  Where  the  condition  of  the  land  will  not  admit  the  plow. 

3.  Where  the  land  is  annually  liable  to  be  flooded. 

4.  Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  too  low  to  be  drained. 

6.  Where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  grow  other  forage  plants. 

6.  Where  the  soil  is  so  situated  that  water  impregnated  with  manure 
will  flow  on  or  over  it. 

All  the  meadows  in  Saxony  may  be  classed  under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  categories. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  forestry,  which  is  not  only  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  agriculture  there,  but  is  also  a  profitable  one.  It  is 
estimated  that  up  to  the  sixtieth  year,  the  forest  increases  at  the  rate  of 
one  cord  of  wood  (Saxon  measure)  per  annum,  and  at  the  regular  forest 
market  price,  the  wood  will  sell  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  capital  upon  inter- 
est at  four  i)er  cent,  for  the  period  of  sixty  years.  In  a  country  where 
money  may  be  borrowed  for  three  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  a  forest 
yielding  four  per  cent,  is  considered  a  good  investment. 

Saxony  is  anxious  to  introduce  all  the  labor-saving  machines  possible, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  quite  a  number  of  American  machines  there. 
Reapers,  mowers,  steam  threshing  machines,  improved  straw  cutters, 
plows,  and  many  of  our  hand  implements,  were  already  introduced.  Our 
malleable  iron,  hickory  and  ash  wood  give  American  machines  and  im- 
plements the  preference  to  any  others  in  all  Europe.  So  anxious  is  the 
Grovemment  to  introduce  the  best  machines,  that  it  has  established  an 
agricultural  implement  and  machine  warehouse  in  Dresden,  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Shubart  &  Hesse,  and  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  exx)ended 
about  $10,000  for  model  machines  and  implements,  and  has  given  special 
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enconragement  to  Saxon  artisans  to  manafactnre  a  supply  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  most  excellent  and  desirable  ones. 

The  collateral  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  tile, 
distilleries,  breweries,  etc.,  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  The  internal 
revenue  derived  from  breweries  in  1840,  was  226,100  thalers,  and  without 
any  increase  in  the  rate  of  assessment,  the  revenue  amounted  to  377,270 
thalers  in  1863,  showing  an  increase  of  over  66  per  cent.  The  revenue 
on  whisky  in  1840  was  318,338  thalers,  and  in  1863  it  amounted  to  766,140 
thalers,  or  an  increase  of  140  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beets  has  not  yet  obtained  any  footing  in  Saxony,  although  large  tracts 
of  land  there  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  beet. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  manufacture  of  flax  a 
separate  and  distinct  branch  of  industry,  but  all  have  failed.  The  culture 
and  manufacture  remain,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
*  who  grow  the  flax,  ret  it,  and  prepare  it  for  spinning,  which  is  generally 
done  in  the  family.  Lace  making,  curtain  embroidery,  linen  sewing- 
thread  making,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen  cloths,  toweling,  sheeting, 
napkins,  &c.,  &c.,  are  carried  on  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
mechanics  and  laborers. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  the  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  in  a  German  State — even  from  their  statistical  tables — 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  adopted  what  might  be  called  an  '*  aggre- 
gate," or  "  conglomerate^^  system,  as  I  always  named  it.  By  this  system 
all  the  live  stock  is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  neat  cattle.  I  remember 
inquiring  of  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  how  much  live  stock  they  had 
in  the  province.    He  answered  very  promptly,  "  Eeduced  to  neat  cattle, 

we  have ,"  so  many  thousand.    "  But  how  many  of  each  kind — ^how 

many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine'?"  "Ah  yes,"  said  he;  "  if  you  wish 
to  know  how  many  stallions,  geldings,  mares  and  colts — ^how  many  bulls, 
cows,  oxen  and  calves — ^how  many  bucks,  wethers,  ewes  and  lambs — ^how 
many  boars,  hogs,  sows  and  pigs  there  are,  then  you  must  apply  to  the 
Ministerium  of  Statistics,  for  we  very  seldom  get  these  details." 

Oattle  are  the  standard ;  and  3  head  of  cattle  are  estimated  as  being 
equivalent  to  2  horses,  30  8heep,^or  12  head  of  swine.  Thus  if  a  farmer 
has  3  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  30  sheep,  and  12  head  of  swine,  he  will 
tell  you  that  his  live  stock  is  equivalent  to  12  head  of  cattle.  For  ftitore 
oomparisons  in  our  country,  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  live  stock  popu- 
lation of  some  of  the  leading  kingdoms  on  the  Oontinent  For  every 
10,000  acres  of  cultivated  land 

In  Prnssia,  there  are  equivalent  to 3,396  head  of  eattle. 

"  Saxony,        "  "  6,004 

"Bavaria,       "  "  3,681  •• 
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In  Wnrtemhnrg,  there  are  equivalent  to 4,466  head  of  cattle. 

"Hanover,  "  "  2,470 

"Baden,  "  "  3,914  « 

"  Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse,  there  are  equivalent  to 3,885  " 

"  Knrhessen,  "  *•  3,103  " 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  estimate  in  which  the  several  kinds  of  live 
stock  were  held,  may  be  formed  from  the  following :  Saxony  had, 

In  1768,  an  equivalent  of 592,000  head  of  cattle. 

"  1834,  " 744,000  " 

"1850,  ."  848,000  " 

"  1861,  "  887,000 

Showing  an  increase  of  only  50  per  cent  in  aboi^t  a  century. 

For  every  109  horses  in  1768,  there  were 177  in  1861. 

186 

37 

38 

130   " 

117 

..' 61 

258 

In  other  words,  one  hundred  years  ago.  Saxony  had  1,005,000  head  of 
sheep,  and  to-day  has  372,000  only.  From  this  we  learn  that,  as  the 
IK)pulation  becomes  more  dense— -the  lands  necessarily  more  valuable— 
that  wool-growing  will  decrease.  It  is  a  well-known  fietct  that  Saxony 
wool  has  always  commanded  the  highest  price  both  in  the  Continental 
and  English  markets,  and  therefore  the  decline  in  wool-growing  cannot 
be  attributed  to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  wool.  And  even  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  with  sheep  that  shear  more  than  double  the  weight  of 
fleece  that  the  old  Saxony  Merinos  did,  we  find  only  61  sheep  in  Saxony 
to-day  for  every  100  that  were  there  in  1834.  The  Saxonians  have  no 
love  for  cattle ;  they  regard  them  as  a  "  necessary  evU,"  yet  these  have 
nearly  doubled  in  number  during  the  past  century,  and  have  increased 
17  per  cent,  since  1834.  It  is  well  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  ponder  on 
these  facts ;  for  the  reason  that,  if,  with  our  comparative  cheap  lands  and 
sparse  population,  Oongress  must  be  besieged  with  petitions  for  a  tariff 
to  protect  the  United  States  wool-grower  against  foreign  competition  on 
wool,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  cattle-raising  prox)er  would  be  profitable  in 
a  series  of  years,  especially  as  we  in  Ohio  have  only  about  one-half  the 
namber  of  cattle  we  had  in  1860,  whilst  we  have  about  double  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  we  then  had  1  Saxony  contains  an  area  equal  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  Ohio,  and  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  at  present  is  in  round 
numbers  about  the  same  per  square  mile  that  Saxony  had  in  1768,  or 
when  it  had  its  maximum  number.  Can  we  now  increase  the  number  in 
Ohio,  without  neglecting  other  equally  important  branches  in  agriculture  f 
A12 
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For  every  10,000  iohabitants  in  Saxony  there  is  an  equivalent  of  3,985 
head  of  cattle. 

Furthermore,  on  every  10,000  cultivated  acres  there  are  540  horses  to 
319  oxen,  as  animals  of  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  manj 
Saxony  farmers  insist  that  oxen  are  better  adapted  for  some  portions  of 
farm  work,  and  cheaper  in  price  than  horses,  cost  less  to  keep,  and  in  the 
end  may  be  fattened  and  sold  for  the  shambles,  yet  they  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  relative  proportion  that  horses  do ;  for  instance — 

From  1834  to  1861,  aU  kinds  of  cattle  increaaed  17  per  cent. 
From  1835  to  1861,  hones  increased  30  per  cent. 

For  actual  farm  labor  there  are  on  every  ltf,000  cultivated  acres,  accord- 
ing to  enumeration  of  1844,  218  span  of  horses,  and  118  yoke  of  cattle. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  cows  are  worked  under  the  yoke  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  37  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  is 
owned  by  small  farmers  in  parcels  of  from  three  to  ten  acres,  and  these 
farmers  as  a  rule  work  cows  and  heifers,  but  seldom  own  a  yoke  of  work 
oxen. 

Viewed  from  another  stand-point :  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  there 
are  430  horses,  254  steers  and  oxen,  1,850  cows,  726  cows  and  heifers, 
1,672  sheep,  1,215  swine.  Or  for  every  10,000  head  of  cattle  there  are 
1,498  horses,  886  steers  and  oxen,  6,446  cows,  2,531  heifers  and  calves, 
5,827  sheep,  4,236  swine.  For  every  10,000  cows  there  are  211  bolls, 
1,375  steers  and  oxen,  3,926  calves  and  heifers. 

Like  most  of  the  German  States,  horse-breeding  in  Saxony,  of  bett^ 
strains,  is  now  being  conducted  by  Government,  but  with  this  diflFerence, 
viz.,  that  the  stallions  kept  by  Government  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  less  in  the  direction  of  military  purposes  than  in 
Prussia  and  Hannover.  From  the  official  returns  it  appears  that,  for  a 
series  of  years,  40  per  cent,  of  the  mares  served  produced  living  colts. 
But  the  great  demand  for  horses  have  induced  farmers  and  others  to 
work  the  mares  when  heavy  with  foal,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  work 
horses  when  entirely  too  young,  so  that  many  horses  are  ruined  before 
they  are  fully  developed. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  serviceable  animal,  whether  horse  or  mare,  con- 
sumes annually  about  150  cwt*  of  hay,  60  cwt.  of  grain,  and  50  cwt.  of  straw, 
and  the  question  is  an  open  one  with  many  farmers  whether  this  proven- 
der could  not  be  made  to  yield  more  by  feeding  to  some  other  species  of 
domestic  animals.  A  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  a  private  breeding 
establishment  told  me  that  every  live  colt  cost  when  dropped  30  thalers ; 
the  items  of  cost  were  made  up  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  loss 
of  the  services  of  the  mare  before  and  after  dropping  the  colt,  stallion 
fees,  and  the  pro  rata  of  stallion  fees  for  mares  that  did  not  produce  a 
live  colt,  food  of  the  mare  while  not  in  service  in  consequence  of  preg- 
nancy, and  afterwards  until  fit  for  service. 
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EBCOED  OF  THE  SAXONY  STUD  FOB  1863. 


Total  No.  of  Stallions 


Namb  of  Stallion. 

Age  of 
StaUion. 

Nnmber  of 
Mares  served. 

Living  Colts 
dropped. 

Per  cent,  of 

Colts  to 
mares  served. 

Sro wnlord.  ............  ...... .. 

20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
16 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

22 
23 
30 
32 
35 
47 
42 
54 
22 
49 
21 
41 
15 
23 
22 
6 
21 
48 
63 
38 
58 
100 
57 
13 
22 
56 
17 
22 
29 
31 
51 
64 
46 
46 
33 
31 
25 
89 
34 
33 

12 
7 

12 

11 

6 

16 

17 

23 

9 

10 

4 

11 

10 

12 

8 

1 

5 

14 

33 

5 

26 

30 

17 

6 

9 

14 

5 

5 

14 

8 

21 

42 

25 

10 

21 

10 

11 

16 

7 

16 

I        42-2 

AlcidoT 

Bolivar     

400 

±ne\      

) 

Achilles     

>        29-0 

Doniplaa ----. 

S 

Boreas - 

,• 

£]]iiliii8  ....................... 

>        41-5 

Belisar 

S 

Finind 

20O 

Oolnmbiis ..................... 

FOCTIS            t T-----^.---.-. 

Despot -- 

Crms ......................... 

\        39-3 

XJJXUO  ......................... 

xXmoo  ......................... 

Emir - 

Elliott 

23*8 

Jason     ■  .........•>>.•...... 

f^delio  ..-- 

Felix 

Gladiator 

llarqois  

>        35*6 

General 

Grief 

Goliath 

Hetman 

'         25*3 

Pius 

Lucifer.... .................... 

Janos....  ..................... 

! 

Hannibal - 

Laafza 

Lionel 

ICannont  ......*.T,TT^*...r..r. 

Jordan  ......•.•.-r«*..««.f*t-.t-* 

>        51-9 

Kastor 

Kardss 

If oylan ....  ...-•. ..T**.,*r^--,r 

>        37'0 

Loonidas  ......«*«... «--,t- ,., 

Kodms 
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Record  of  the  Saxony  Stud  for  1863— Continued. 


Name  of  Stallion. 


Omar 

Lootse 

Neptune  

Minus 

Mozart 

Landsknecht 

Onyx 

Latour 

Magnet 

Mammeluke . 

Monarch 

Morwick 

Marshall 

My  Lord 

Milton 

Niuus 

Ocean  

Ossian 

NUe 

Oswin 

Nelson 

QueU 

Pollux 

Paul 

Orcan  

Orpheus 

Onon 

Planet 

Pasha 

Pan  

Pilot 

Quercus 


Affeof 
Btallion. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Number  of 
Mares  served. 


54 
90 
51 
38 
32 
63 
57 
39 
50 
15 
47 
26 
31 
56 
54 
36 
65 
55 
36 
45 
48 
2 
44 
33 
52 
41 
30 
41 
16 
5 
3 
1 


LiyiDg  Colts 
dropped. 


17 
8 
25 
12 
11 
26 
20 
15 
10 
4 
21 
13 
7 
26 
20 
11 
29 
16 
19 
29 
20 
1 
25 
10 
13 
22 
10 
10 
3 
1 


Per  cent  of 

Colts  to 

maree  served. 


34-5 


40^ 


V        43-6 


40-0 


y      21-2 


ONE  STALLION  SERVED— 

Per  cent,  of 

Colts 
produced. 

Mares— 

100 

300 

From  60  to  69 -- --- - 

510 

*•     50  to  59 



35-2 

**     40  to  49 • 

39-3 

"     30  to  39 

339 

'*     20  to  29 

39-2 

•*      10  to  19 

36*8 

*'        1  to    9 

17-7 

I  thought  it  not  improper  to  append  these  results  of  the  Saxony 
Stud  for  1863;  the  returns  for  1864  were  not  yet  complete  when  I 
was  in  Dresden.  This  record  is  less  satisfactory  in  some  respects  than 
that  of  Prussia,  but  more  satisfactory  in  others,  especially  as  it  gives 
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the  ages  of  the  stallions  and  the  number  of  colts  got  by  each ;  but  it  is 
defective  in  not  stating  sexes  of  the  colts,  as  well  as  the  number  of  mis- 
carriages, and  dead  colts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Saxony  a  less  per  centage  of  colts  are  pro- 
dnced  than  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  countries.  This  record  proves 
clearly  that  the  small  per  cent,  of  colts  produced  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  age  of  the  stallion,  nor  to  the  number  of  mares  served ;  for  example, 
**  Beownloed,"  at  20  years  of  age,  served  22  mares  and  got  12  colts — or 
in  other  words,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  mares  served  by  him  pro- 
duced living  colts ;  whilst  "  Magnet,"  at  8  years  old,  served  50  mares, 
and  got  10  colts,  or  20  per  cent. ;  and  "  Pasha,"  at  4  years  old,  served  16 
mares,  and  got  3  colts,  or  less  than  20  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  mares  served,  "Maequis,"  at  13  years  of  age,  served  100 
mares,  and  got  30  colts ;  whilst  •*  Felix,"  of  the  same  age,  served  32 
mares,  and  got  5  colts,  or  a  little  over  15  per  cent,  or  about  one  half  the 
proportion  that  **  Marquis"  got 

OATTLE  BSEBDma. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cattle  breeding  of  Saxony  has  been  retarded  for 
more  than  half  a  century  by  the  prominence  and  zeal  bestowed  on  fine- 
wooled  sheep,  and  because  cattle,  upon  general  principles,  were  regarded 
as  a  necessary  evil  only.  The  high  price  of  the  fine  wools  made  sheep- 
breeding  the  leading  branch  in  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  engaged  the  best  minds  and  directed  the  energy  and 
enterprise  in  this  direction,  to  the  detriment  of  other  branches.  The 
profits  or  income  derived  from  cattle  did  not  compare  with  that  of  sheep- 
breeding — the  price  of  milk,  milk  products  and  of  meat  were  at  a  mini- 
mum and  in  so  little  denfand,  that  cattle  deteriorated  to  the  merest 
••  scnibs^^^  and  only  in  Voigtland  was  a  pure  race  to  be  found.  But  how- 
ever little  cattle  were  regarded  or  appreciated,  they  were  indispensable, 
and  since  the  wars  of  l^apoleon  the  interest  in  cattle  has  increased,  while 
that  in  sheep  has  in  a  corresponding  ratio  decreased.  During  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years  the  Saxons  endeavored  to  improve  the  native 
stock  of  cattle  by  care  and  attention,  but  in  1836  the  first  attempt  was 
made  at  a  systematic  effort  to  produce  better  breeds  by  cross  breeding,  and 
68  bulls  were  imported  from  Eggerland,  Allgau,  Oldenburg  and  Holland, 
and  distributed  at  specific  localities  throughout  the  kiugdom.  The  re- 
salts  of  this  importation  were  favorable,  but  it  was  found  that  unless  cows 
of  the  same  breeds  were  imported  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
stock  pure,  that  the  imported  blood  would  either  be  absorbed,  or  else 
must  constantly  be  renewed.  The  Government  therefore  oflfered  a  bonus 
of  50  thalers  to  every  one  who  would  import  ten  cows  or  ten  heifers,  in 
calf,  of  either  of  the  above-named  pure  breeds.    From  1844  to  1851  there 
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were  in  consequence  of  this  bonos  509  cows  imported  from  Allgau  and 
Holland.  The  bonus  was  then  changed  to  premiums  on  the  best  pure- 
blooded  bulls  raised  in  Saxony.  A  sufficient  interest  is  now  manifested 
by  those  interested  in  cattle-breeding,  that  importations  are  annually 
made  from  Holland,  Allgau  and  Oldenburg ;  and  recently.  Shorthorns 
have  been  introduced. 

That  race  ot  cattle  which  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  from  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  is  the  race  destined  to  become  the  most  popular. 
Saxony  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  when  she  can  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  cattle,  nor  yet  when  she  can  afiford  to  grow  cattle  for  beef  only ; 
although  she  is  dispensing  with  work  cattle  as  rapidly  as  she  can,  and 
sees  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  obtain  beef  and  fat  from 
young  instead  of  old  cattle.  In  Saxony  the  lowland  breeds  may  be  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  mountain  breeds,  and  the  difference  in  structure  is 
manifest  at  a  single  glance  The  lowlands  have  heavy  shoulders,  deep 
chest,  and  light  hindquarters,  whilst  the  mountain  breeds  have  heavy 
hiudq  >arters,  and  comparatively  light  shoulders.  The  lowland  breeds, 
ranging  over  level  pasture,  rest  more  of  their  weight  on  the  fore  legs,  and 
this  habit,  in  cour83  of  time,  develops  the  shoulders ;  whilst  the  moun- 
tain breeds,  in  the  mountainous  districts,  rest  their  weight  whilst  grazing 
on  the  hind  legs,  and  hence  develop  the  hinder  portion  more  than  th« 
fore.  Again,  in  the  lowland  breeds,  pasturage  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
increase  the  flow  of  milk,  whilst  the  mountain  pasturage  has  a  tendency, 
in  the  mountain  breeds,  to  form  flesh  and  give  strength  to  the  muscular 
system.  Experience  has  taught  the  Saxons  that  cattle  imported  from 
lowland  into  higher  or  broken  regions,  give  a  greater  flow  of  milk  than 
their  progeny.  Stall  feeding  gives  lowland  cattle  heavier  hindquarters 
than  ranging  in  pastures,  and  also  gives  mountain  breeds  heavier  fore- 
quarters.  The  Saxons  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  best  combination  of 
the  three  purposes,  viz :  for  milk,  under  the  yoke,  and  beef,  in  the  same 
animal,  the  mountain  breeds  are  the  most  desirable ;  if  milk  and  beef 
only  are  required,  then  they  prefer  the  lowland  (Holland)  breed ;  and, 
finally,  the  Shorthorn  for  beef  only. 

The  Saxons  insist  that  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle  are  simply  the  Voigt- 
lander  breed  acclimated  in  England.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  general  con- 
tour is  the  same ;  the  color  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  white  or  waxy 
muzzle,  a  black  or  spotted  muzzle  being  a  sure  indication  of  a  cross ;  th« 
tips  of  the  horns  and  end  of  the  tail  white,  but  other  than  this,  not  a 
white  spot  is  to  be  found  on  the  body.  Devonshire,  in  England,  is  very 
similar,  in  its  general  contour,  to  some  portions  of  Saxony.  It  must  bo 
a  subject  replete  with  great  interest  to  the  cattle  breeder,  to  study  the 
so-called  original  breeds  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern  Europe, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  lowlands  of  northern  Europe,    tt 
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has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  whilst  the  lowlanders  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk,  that  the  milk  of  the  highlanders  contains  sixteen  per 
oent.  more  solid  matter. 

Experiments  made  in  Saxony  demonstrate  that  late  maturity  may  be 
changed  into  early  maturity,  and  this  latter  quality  made  perfectly  heredi- 
tary. The  Saxon  breeders  make  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  this 
subject :  "  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  wean  the  calf  at  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  in  order  to  secure  the  milk  for  family  or  commercial  purposes.  The 
calf  then  is  compelled  to  subsist  upon  food  for  which  its  organization  is 
not  yet  adapted,  and  the  period  at  which  it  naturally  makes  the  most 
rapid  growth  is  completely  checked.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
comparatively,  the  Voigtlanders  have  grown  bull  calves  which,  at  nine 
months  of  age,  weighed  over  600  pounds  more  than  they  did  at  birth ; 
but  rearing  calves  in  the  usual  method,  it  is  seldom  that  a  two-year-old 
weighs  more  than  600  pounds." 

There  are  now  in  Saxony  120  cows  for  every  100  that  were  there  in 
1834,  and  94  oxen  and  steers  only  for  every  100  in  1834 — showing  a  gain 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  cows,  and  a  decrease  of  six  per  cent.  in.  oxen ; 
whilst  the  actual  cattle  increase  has  been  seventeen  x)er  cent.  only.  The 
kingdom  averages  2,323  cows  on  every  10,000  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
(See  table  and  note  on  pages  184-6.) 

SHEEP  BREEDING  IN  SAXONY. 
Long  before  Merinos  were  imported  from  Spain  into  Saxony,  the  latter 
country  was  producing  the  finest  wool  in  Germany,  and  exporting  it  to 


NATIVE  OKRMAN  SHEEP. 


otber  countries.*    Except  in  Saxony,  the  native  sheep  only  was  known. 
This  was  a  sheep  of  rather  large  stature,  with  pointed  face,  long  ears, 


*  A.  Kdrte,  daa  Dentsohe  Merino  Sohaf,  Breslan,  1862. 
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broad  neck  and  back,  broad  hips,  wide  chest,  long  feet,  and  altogether  of 
a  lank  appearance.  But  they  were  a  profitable  sheep,  because  they  were 
readily  fattened,  and  were  by  no  means  select  in  their  food.  They  could 
endure  the  greatest  heat  and  withstand  the  severest  cold ;  hence  they 
were  scattered  all  over  (Germany,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Korth  Sea.  They 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  large  herds  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden  and 
Hesse. 

The  flne-wooled  sheep  of  Saxony  were  called  "  Electorals,"  and  pro- 
duced a  fine,  soft  wool,  which  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  The  Electoral  sheep  had  a  delicate,  rather  small  frame, 
and  fine  bones.  The  head  narrow,  rather  long  than  short,  pointed  nose, 
the  neck  long  and  ridged ;  the  back  also  ridged  or  sharp,  and  the  body 
not  specially  barrel-formed.    The  face  free  ftom  wool,  but  covered  with 

Alter  the  iourtb  calf,    2:J42  milk  av'ge.        After  the  seTeuth  calf,  2292  milk  av'ge. 
"       "    fifth       "       2562    "         "  "       "    eighth      "     2396    " 

•*      "    sixth      "       2584    "        "  "       "    ninth       •*     2240    "         ** 

The  mazimnm  amount  of  milk  was  obtained  after  the  sixth  calf,  and  the  cow  had  th« 
greatest  live  weight  at  eight  years  of  age. 

Of  131  cows  whose  average  weight  was  1412  poonds,  dropped  bnll   calves. 
..  108    .*         «  «  «P        «    1251        "  ^*       heifer    " 

The  average  weight  of  42  heifer  and  74  bnll  calves,  was : 

Halftr  oalTM.         IhorMM  par  cent.  BnllealTiS.       InoMMe  per  md*. 

Atbirth 80 —  88 — 

Three        months— past...    233 291  353 401 

Six                  "      357 153  472 134 

Nine               "      555 155  625 132 

Twelve           "      608 109  •    750 120 

Fifteen           "      806 133  825 HO 

Eighteen        "      1025 127  882 107 

Twenty-four"      1180 116  1300 147 

A  seven-year  old  bnll  weighed  2700  pounds. 

The  average  weight  of  30  cows  the  day  before  calving,  was 1450  pounds. 

"  "  "         "       "         «        after       «•  "   1304       " 

Difference 146 

Weight  of  calf 85 

"       afterbirth 12i 

"       fluids 48i— 146 

The  calf  weighed  ]-16th  of  the  live  weight  of  the  cow. 

FKBDma  KXPERDCBNTS. 

The  feeding  experiments  carefhUy  observed  during  a  period  of  five  years,  demoiuitnit* 
ttiat  one  cwt.  of  hay  or  its  equivalent,  produces  in  the 

Mnk.  Butter. 

Allganers 29.3kannen.    2.32kann6n. 

HoUanders 25.5       "         1.76       " 

Oldenbergers 24.7 

Natives 23.1       "         1.78       *' 

I  was  ftimished  with  the  details  of  the  feeding  of  most  of  the  cattle  named  in  th« 
above  table,  but  it  would  require  entirely  too  much  space  to  repeat  them  here. 

Note.— The  milk  is  put  down  in  Saxony  Jcanneny  which  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
juart ;  or,  to  be  more  precise^  the  kamne  is  0.318  of  a  gallon— the  hanne  for  the  butter  is 
147  pounds— thus,  the  average  maximum  yield  of  the  Allgauer  cows  in  the  above  table 
is  5001  kannen^  eaual  to  6360  quarts.  The  maximum  yield  of  a  HoUand  cow  in  1853»  is 
stated  in  the  table  at  6670  kannen,  which  la  equal  to  8484  quarts,  or  ^  quarts  as  a  daily 
average  during  the  entire  year. 
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soft,  downy  hairs,  and  even  these  often  were  wanting  about  the  eyes, 
which  gave  the  eyes  the  appearance  of  being  encircled  by  a  pink  belt 
the  ears  often  without  these  hairs,  and  semi-transparent.  The  fine,  thin, 
long  legs  were  partly  covered  by  a  short,  thin  wool,  and  were  also  partly 
entirely  free  of  hair  or  wool ;  the  belly  had  either  thin,  short  wool,  or  else 
was  bare.  The  wool,  in  the  densest  portion,  had  very  little  yelk,  which  be- 
came fluid  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  and  was  easily  washed  out  ;|  and 
was  from  one-half  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 


ELECTORAL  BUCK. 

In  1765  the  first  importations  were  made  into  Saxony  from  Spain,  (see 
Ohio  Agricultural  Beport  for  1862,  page  468,)  but  it  was  not  until  an  im- 
provement was  manifest  on  the  Saxony  sheep,  that  importations  wer« 
made  into  Austria.  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  made  several 
importations  fi*om  the  same  cabannas,  or  original  herds  from  which 
Saxons  imported ;  but  in  Austria  less  attention  was  paid  to  quality  of 
wool,  and  more  to  quantity,' than  in  Saxony;  hence  the  breeding  in  Aus- 
tria took  a  different  direction  from  that  of  Saxony. 

The  result  of  breeding  the  imported  Spanish  Merinos  in  Austria,  was 
to  produce  a  sheep  with  longer  and  coarser  wool  than  that  in  Saxony. 
The  yelk  in  the  Austrian  wool  was  characterized  by  being  adhesive,  tal- 
lowy, and  in  great  quantity ;  thus  the  fleece,  in  many  particulars,  was 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  Saxony.  This  type  of  Austrian  im- 
proved sheep  ha6  passed  under  various  names,  but  is  now  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Kegbetti,  in  Europe,  than  by  any  other. 

The  Negrettis  are  distinguished  by  their  strongly  built  bodies,  stoat 
bones,  and  wide  breast  and  back.    The  head  is  broad  and  rather  short. 
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the  face  blunt ;  the  neck  short,  compact  and  strong ;  the  body  deep  and 
barrel-shaped.  The  face  is  covered  with  wool,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  are  the  only  ones  tree  of 
wool ;  the  short,  thick  ears  are  wooled  at  the  base,  and  the  short,  stout- 


boned  legs  are  covered  with  wool  down  to  the  hoofis,  and  even  the  belly 
is  well  covered  with  wool.  The  thick,  coarsely  organized  skin  is  greatty 
disposed  to  form  folds,  or  great  wrinkles,  which  are  sometimes  very  large 
around  the  necks  and  on  the  buttocks.    All  these  folds  produce  a  coarser 
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wooL  The  wool  is  never  so  fine,  even  or  soft  bb  that  of  the  Electorals ; 
the  wool  itself  is  from  2^  to  3^  inches  in  length,  the  yelk  seldom  becom- 
ing liquid  under  127**  Fahrenheit — this  tallowey  quality  of  the  yelk 
making  the  wool  appear  much  harsher  than  it  really  is.* 

[Note. — ^The  eDgraving  of  this  Axutrian  Negretti  is  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Hofbchlttger's  buck,  **  Edonard  No.  124,**  and  is  of  the  stock  the  ewes  of  which 
divided  the  first  premiums  in  the  class  of  *'  quantity  of  wool,**  with  George  Campbell's 
ewes,  at  the  Hamburg  Exhibition  in  1863. 

All  the  improved  sheep  in  Germany— except  Bambouillet's — trace  hsyck 
in  their  pedigrees  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  types — to  the  Electorals  or 
to  the  Negrettis.*  By  great  attention  to  systematic  and  careful  breeding, 
several  types  have  been  formed,  as,  for  instance,  those  bred  by  Mr. 
Steiger,  of  Leutewitz,  where  large  folds  are  found  on  the  neck  only — ^no 
^«rce|itibie  folds  bein?  on  the  body  oi  legs. 
,  I  was  led  to  visit  Mr.  Steiger's  estate  on  account  of  the  sheep,  because 
I  had  heard  of  it  everywhere  as  being  the  most  famous  stock  flock  in  all 
Saxony,  if  not  in  all  Germany.  The  flock  was  founded  In  1806,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  most  celebrated  bucks  and  ewes  from  the  stock  flock  of 
the  Prince  of  Beuss,  at  EHipphausen ;  and  the  flock  of  the  latter  traces 
back  to  an  importation  from  Spain  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks  there. 
The  present  flock  at  Leutewitz  has  been  bred  by  itself  for  about  sixty 
years,  and  has  had  no  inftisipn  or  admixture  of  any  other  blood.  Some 
of  the  bucks  which  I  saw  weighed,  with  one  year's  fleece  on,  one  hundred 
and  flfty  pounds,  and  were  almost  as  large  as  some  of  the  Bambouillets  I 
saw  at  Stettin.  They  were  very  flnely  built  animals,  and  had  splendidly 
eompact  heads.  The  wool  was  very  flue,  even,  a  capital  crimp,  and  Qot 
overloaded  with  yelk.  His  men  were  shearing  sheep  when  I  arrived  at 
the  estate,  and  those  shorn  showed  careM  breeding,  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  well  formed.  The  bucks*  fleeces  unwashed  weighed  fix>m 
twelve  to  twenty  pounds,  and  when  washed,  from  six  to  ten  pounds ;  ih% 
ewes*  fleeces  unwashed,  seven  to  ten  pounds,  and  when  washed,  four  to 
six  pounds.  The  wool  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloths. 
The  entire  flock  has  folds  around  the  neck,  but  not  on  the  body;  and  yet 
Mr.  Steiger  insists  on  calling  them  "  Electorals."  This  shows  how  sahi- 
traiy  names  are,  for  by  Electoral  we  understand  one  without  any  folds 
whatever.  He  sells  annually  200  to  250  bucks,  and  as  many  ewes,  and 
keeps  as  a  regular  breeding  flock  about  400.  The  sheep  are  kept  in 
stables,  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  nice.  Sometimes  they  are  driven 
out  to  pasture  in  the  care  of  shepherds,  but  in  winter  are  housed  all  the 
time,  and  are  fed  one  and  one-half  pound  of  hay,  three  to  four  pounds  of 
straw,  two  pounds  of  mangolds,  one-fourth  pound  of  oats  or  other  grain, 

*  A  Kdrte,  daa  D«ateohe  Merino  Schaf,  Breslan,  1862,  page  2i>9-^. 
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•'  chopped."  The  proprietor  aimed  to  combine  size  of  body  with  great 
product  of  wool  and  perfect  form,  and  took  especial  pains  to  show  me  the 
classes  of  sheep  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Dresden  Fair,  viz : 
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«,  sheep  for  size  of  body  and  perfect  form ;  b,  sheep  for  size  of  body  and 
quantity  of  wool ;  c,  sheep  for  quantity  and  quality  of  wool ;  d,  sheep 
combining  large  size  of  body,  perfection  of  form,  quantity  and  quality  ot 
wool. 
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At  the  international  exhibition  at  Hamburg,  in  1863,  the  fine  wooled 
sheep  were  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

(A.)  Stock,  (Stamme)  in  which  especial  regard  is  to  be  had  with  refer- 
ence to  QUALITY.  ("Elde")  WoUe.  Backs:  Two  first  premiums  of  50 
thalers ;  two  second  premiums  of  25  thalers.  Ewes,  in  lots  of  three : 
premiums  same  as  bucks. 

(B.)  Stock,  in  which  especial  regard  is  to  be  had  with  reference  to 
QUANTITY  OF  WOOL.  Bucks:  Two  first  premiums  of  50  thalers;  two 
second  premiums  of  25  thalers.  Ewes,  in  lots  of  three :  premiums  same 
as  bucks. 

(G.)  Stock,  in  which  especial  regard  is  to  be  had  with  reference  to  peb- 
FEOTION  OF  FORM  AND  BASY  KEEPING.  Premiums  on  bucks  same  as 
preceding.    Ewes,  in  lots  of  three :  premiums  same  as  bucks. 

(D.)  Stock,  in  which  quality  of  wool,  quantity  of  wool,  and 
WEIGHT  OF  BODY  are  combined. 

(a.)    Bucks :  Premiums  same  as  preceding  classes. 

(b.)    Ewes,  in  lots  of  three :  premiums  same  as  bucks. 

Considerable  controversy  ensued  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  making 
the  class  D,  a  and  b.  This  controversy  was  not  confined  to  verbal  discus- 
sions alone,  but  an  exceedingly  prolix  published  controversy  grew  out  of 
it  Baron  Hermann  von  Kathusius,  a  practical  breeder  and  very  scien- 
tific gentleman,  opposed  the  formation  of  the  classes,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  were  no  physiological  facts  to  warrant  it;  whilst  Baron  von  Omp- 
teda  was  in  favor  of  the  classes.  The  whole  controversy  grew  out  of  Mr. 
Steiger's  request  to  have  the  class  D  113  formed  and  published. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  positions  assumed  by  the  respective 
gentlemen  above  named,  Mr.  Steiger  says :  *'  Mr.  Nathusius  states  that 
the  object  of  securing  competition  for  those  sheep  breeders  who  endeavor 
to  produce  an  animal  combining  several  qualities,  with  special  regard  for 
any  one  quality,  was  not  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  class  113 ;  it 
resulted  in  presenting  an  obscure,  rather  than  a  clear  picture  of  the  com- 
bination claimed.  ITow,  it  is  admitted  that  animals  were  exhibited  in 
this  class  which  should  have  been  exhibited  in  others ;  but  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  other  classes ;  at  least,  so  the  awarding  juries  decided. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  involved.  Mr.  Kathusius 
insists  that  those  breeders  who  were  of  opinion  that  they  possessed  ani- 
mals combining  all  three  of  these  qualities  in  an  equal  degree  of  excel- 
lence, should  be  exhibited  in  the  three  classes,  respectively.  A,  B  and  C. 
For  one,  I  was  willing  to  have  my  sheep  entered  in  those  classes,  but  I 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  if  I  had  been 
permitted  thus  to  enter  them,  that  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  have  obtained  a  prize,  because  it  is  barely  possible  to  develop  all  these 
qualities  in  a  high  degree  in  the  same  animal ;  but,  whilst  making  this 
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admission,  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  admit  that  every  animal  must  excel 
in  one  quality  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  at  an  exhibition,  or  to  the  claim 
of  being  profitable — conditions  or  terms  upon  which  classes  A,  B  and  0 
are  based.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  in  Merino  breeding  the 
largest  profit  may,  in  most  cases,  be  realized  by  having  regard  to  all 
three  qualities ;  that  these  three  qualities  mutually  assist  each  other  in  , 
being  developed  to  that  degree  which  secures  the  greatest  profit  The 
object  in  breeding  as  designated  by  class  D,  is  not  only  a  feasible,  but  a 
very  important  one.  Any  close  observer  of  Merino  breeders  may  be  con- 
vinced of  its  practicability,  and  I  will  direct  attention  to  those  points  only 
which,  fully  demonstrated,  produce  the  result  just  stated. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  views  hibherto 
entertained.  For  a  long  time  a  belief  obtained,  that  a  greJfc  quantity 
and  fine  quality  of  wool  could  not  be  found  in  combination,  or  on  the 
same  animal.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that  the  very  finest  flocks 
were  the  very  lightest  shearers ;  thus,  when  the  finest  wool  no  longer 
commanded  remunerative  prices,  it  was  very  natural  that  greater  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  breeds  which  produced  heavier  fleeces,  even  if  the 
quality  was  inferior.  As  a  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  fre- 
quently occurs,  so  also  in  this ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  believed 
that  a  heavy  fleece  could  be  obtained  of  coarse  wool  onl^.  Accurate  and 
more  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  this  position  to  be  incor* 
rect  It  was  shown  that  fine  wool  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
coarse  and  **  ignoble^'  wool.  It  was  also  found  that  a  wool  somewhat 
longer  than  the  former  short  Saxony  was  deemed  valuable,  and  in  de- 
mand by  the  manufacturers.  They  learned  that  a  soft,  true,  elastic  wool, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  skin  of  the  animal,  although  not  superfine,  had 
the  same  commercial  value.  It  was  also  found  that  this  wool  could  grow 
equally  on  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  it  adhered  more  firmly 
to  the  skin  until  shearing  time,  than  the  very  finest,  or  than  the  rough 
and  course  wool ;  and  finally,  that  the  greatest  weight  of  fleece  was  at- 
tainable with  such  wools.  Thus,  at  last,  a  combination  of  these  two 
qualities  was  thought  possible ;  as  to  the  third — form  and  great  weight 
of  body — very  little  importance  was  attached  to  it  in  Merino  breeding. 
It  was  found  that  when  quantity  and  quality  were  combined  in  one  ani- 
mal, that  the  development  of  the  body  often  was  deficient,  and  therefore 
it  was  believed  that  perfection  of  form  and  great  weight  of  body  were 
attainable  only  in  mutton  sheep,  or  the  English  breeds.  It  was  thought, 
therefore,  that  one  only,  or  at  most  two  qualities  might  be  combined  and 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  excellency  in  one  sheep.  But  that  two 
only  of  the  qualities  mentioned  could  be  found  in  any  one  animal,  and 
that  the  third  must  necessarily  be  wanting,  is  a  belief  no  less  founded  on 
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authority  than  the  former  opinions,  and  it  may  be  influential  in  assigning 
the  greatest  value  to  the  sheep  possessing  one  or  two  qualities  only. 

"  To  prove  the  impossibility  of  combining  all  three  qualities  in  one  ani- 
mal, reference  ought  to  be  made  to  the  phenomenon  which  all  know  to  be 
immutable,  but  instead  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  effects  produced 
by  every  extreme  breed.  For  example,  reference  is  made  to  sheep  hav- 
ing a  thick  skin  and  numerous  folds  or  wrinkles,  especially  if  the  wool 
on  the  exposed  portion  of  the  folds  is  *'  noble,"*  (which  it  never  is  in  the 
wrinkles)  producing  heavy  fleeces,  (because  the  wool  in  the  folds  has  a 
very  large  proportion  of  yelk ;)  but  then  they  never  are  in  good  condition, 
and  never  have  a  large  and  heavy  body. 

'*  Inference :  The  nobler,  and  denser,  and  stronger  (more  yelky)  the  wool, 
the  smaller  the  body. 

^*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  animals  with  ignoble^  rough, 
loosely  rooted  wool,  and  the  entire  body  of  a  porous  texture,  are  good 
feeders,  and  acquii*e  a  considerable  weight  of  body. 

"  Inference :  In  order  to  produce  good  and  heavy  bodies,  the  wool  most 
be  ignoble  and  coarse. 

''  But  these  inferences  are  refuted  by  facts  which  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished by  accurate  observation,  in  reference  to  the  actual  weight  of  wool, 
(not  yelk  and  wool)  and  the  good  feeding  qualities.  First,  I  repeat 
that  ' noble '  wool  weighs  heavier  than  'ignoble;'  that  it  adheres  more 
firmly  to  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  the  goods  manufactured  of  it  are 
more  durable;  that  it  has  a  greater  commercial  value;  that  such  wool 
may  grow  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  body ;  that  the  greatest  weight  of 
fleece  may  be  obtained  with  noble  and  valuable  wool,  but  it  is  attainable 
only  when  such  wool  grows  in  equal  density  on  all  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  sheep.  But  another  fact  is,  that  such  sheep,  with  a  thin,  noble  skin, 
noble  wool,  few  wrinkles  or  folds,  little  yelk,  and  a  broad  body,  will  keep 
in  good  feeding  condition,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  considerable  size  and 
weight,  because  two  superfluous  and  even  noxious  productions,  requiring 
much  fodder  and  impediug  the  development  of  the  animal — sweat  (yelk) 
and  a  thick  skin — are  avoided;  the  fodder  not  consumed  in  forming 
these,  may  form  mutton  and  wool.  From  all  these  facts,  it  follows  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  a  Merino  sheep  yielding  a  considerable  quantity 
of  valuable  wool,  and  possessing  good  feeding  qualities,  a  fine  form  of 
body  and  a  heavy  carcass;  that  this  is  possible  ouly  when  all  three 
qi^alities  are  united  and  mutually  operate  on  each  other. 

"  The  proper  rearing  of  the  young  animals,  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
various  foods,  the  general  keeping,  eta,  as  Mr.  Ompteda  remarks,  can  no 
more  be  represented  by  flgures,  than  the  relative  value  of  the  individual 

♦  Edle  in  German  ;  it  signifies  "  noble,"  "  precious,"  **  excellent." 
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piodnctions  trader  the  various  conditioDS  and  conjunctures ;  therefore  I 
have  not  made  an  arithmetical  calculation,  although  I  might  make  one 
which  would  fully  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  principle  involved 
in  my  system  of  breeding. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  have  yet  one  remark  to  make  in  relation  to  that  which 
Mr.  Kathusius,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Ompteda,  designates  *  as  an  open 
question,'  etc.  I  cannot  indorse  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Ompteda 
in  discussing  the  question,  *  In  breeding  Merinos,  why  should  not  the 
body  also  form  an  object  of  itself,  if  it  is  not  only  attainable,  but  is  also 
a  condition  for  securing  the  other  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  V 

**  It  is  only  when  the  body  is  of  a  flue  form  and  large,  and  the  wool  field 
is  free  from  wrinkles  and  extended  over  a  large  surface,  that  the  wool  can 
be  really  noble  and  equal  on  the  various  parts.  But  to  obtain  a  large 
profit  the  form  and  weight  of  the  body  are  of  such  importance  that  they 
are  almost  a  Hrte  qua  non  for  making  Merino-breeding  profitable.  This 
refutes  a  principle  which,  perhaps,  was  the  leading  idea  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  by  Mr.  Ompteda,  viz. :  that  large  profits  might  be  real- 
ized from  the  wool  alone  even  if  the  Merinos  were  kept  on  interior  forage 
or  poor  pasture.  This  idea  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  is  being  now  more 
and  more  abandoned.  All  domestic  animals  must  be  well  fed  and  espe- 
cially well  bred  and  reared,  otherwise  the  profits  accurately  calculated 
will  always  be  smaller. 

"H.A.STBIGEB." 

Mr.  A.  Korte  of  Oppeln,  Silesia,  and  who  with  propriety  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Touatt  of  Germany,  so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  speaking  of  the 
present  German  flocks  in  general,  says  that  those  descended  from  the  Elec- 
toral herds  (like  Steiger's)  have  retained  the  quality  of  wool,  but  have 
been  improved  in  size  and  form,  whilst  those  derived  from  the  Kegrettis 
have  retained  the  form  and  size,  but  have  been  improved  in  the  quality  of 
the  fleece.  The  present  combing-wool  Meriaos  of  Germany,  he  regards 
as  a  **  bastard  race,"  and  attributes  the  character  of  the  fleece  more  to 
the  influence  of  soil  and  climate,  than  to  any  specific  system  of  breed- 
ing. 

SORTING  WOOL. 

Knowing  that  the  Germans  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  quality  of 
wool,  I  applied  to  a  famous  wool-sorter  (assorter)  to  learn  from  him  how 
a  fleece  was  assorted  or  divided  into  qualities.  The  following  is  his  de- 
scription, viz. : 

"  This  cut  represents  a  well-grown  old-fashioned  Electoral  when  shear- 
ed, or  rather  such  a  sheep  as  produced  the  fine  wool  of  Saxoay,  and 
which  yields  70  per  cent,  of  electa  or  very  fine  wool,  20  per  cent  of 
PBIMA,  or  fine  wool,  and  10  per  cent,  of  seounda,  tags  and  locks.  The 
shoulder  marked  Ko.  1  in  the  cut  produces  the  finest  wool  on  the  entire 
13A 
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body ;  when  the  wool  is  of  the  very  finest  quality,  soft,  short  in  staple,  it 
is  then  called  supeb-eleota.  The  limits  of  this  wool  field  varies  in  the 
individual  sheep — ^in  some  larger,  in  others  smaller — and  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  mingles  with  that  grown  in  Kos.  2  and  3,  so  that  it 
leally  has  no  stron^^ly  marked  boundary. 


"  No.  2.  The  ribs  and  flank.  The  wool  on  this  field  varies  very  slightly 
in  fineness  from  No.  1,  but  its  boundary  is  more  distinct  as  it  borders  on 
Nos.  9, 10, 4  and  12  than  is  the  boundary  between  it  and  No.  1.  The  wool 
on  this  field  is  also  classed  as  electa. 

^*  No.  3.  The  wool  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  is  a  shade  coarser  than 
on  the  flank. 

"  No.  4.  The  thigh  or  leg.  The  wool  on  this  part  is  the  test  wool  of 
the  fleece.  In  the  infantados  and  crosses,  it  is  very  frequently  mixed 
with  hairs.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  ftdly  two  whole  degrees  inferior 
to  that  on  No.  1,  and  is  graded  as  prime  when  No.  1  is  super-electa,  or  it 
is  graded  as  secunda  when  No.  1  is  electa.  These  four  fields  (constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fieece,  and  include  all  the  best  qualities  on  the 

sheep. 

"  No.  5.  The  forehead.  Wool  short,  irregularly  stapled,  and  is  there- 
fore classed  as  locks. 

"  No.  6.  The  head.  The  wool  here  is  coarser  and  harsh ;  in  bucks  es- 
pecially it  is  mixed  with  *dog  hairs ;'  the  result  of  butting.  In  ewes  it 
almost  always  is  fiill  of  white  hairs  and  is  knotted ;  it  is  classed  witi&  the 
lockp. 
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**  No.  7.  S'eck — has  coarser  wool,  abnormal  staples,  and  is  graded  with 
locks. 

*•  No.  8.  Withers.  This  part  has  either  a  coarser  wool,  or  if  a  fine  wool 
it  is  called  a  *  yam'  wool.  Often  the  spot  is  not  larger  than  a  dollar,  but  if 
it  is  not  closely  watched  in  breeding,  in  the  coarse  of  several  generations 
it  spreads  over  considerable  space.  In  selecting  a  breeding  buck  espe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wool  on  this  spot. 

**  No.  9.  Back  or  loin.  The  wool  here  is  coarser  than  No.  4,  the  staple 
shorter,  crimp  imperfect,  the  small  locks  *  tangled'  and  are  whiter  than  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  sheep.  As  it  is  the  most  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  rain  and  sunshine,  it  is  seldom  classed  as  secunda,  and  as  a  rule  is 
graded  with  the  locks. 

**  No.  10.  Boot  of  the  tail.  This  is  generally  pretty  coarse  and  is 
always  classed  as  *  tags.' 

**  No.  11.  Outer  portion  of  the  thigh.  On  every  sheep  this  field  pro- 
duces the  poorest  wool— the  strip  is  wider  or  narrower  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  breed ;  the  wool  is  coarser,  sharp  and  brittle.  In  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  wool  this  place  is  the  last  to  yield  to  the  improve- 
ment. 

"  No.  12.  Belly.  Notwithstanding  the  wool  is  fine  on  this  field,  it  is 
short,  tangled  and  loose ;  more  than  all,  on  the  lower  portion  it  is  more 
or  less  yellow,  and  where  there  is  insufficient  litter  it  is  dyed  brown  from 
the  urine,  and  is  very  mellow  and  tender.  In  manufacturing  this  wool 
is  always  kept  separate  from  the  locks  and  tags,  because  it  will  not  take 
all  the  colors  in  dyeing,  and  those  it  does  take  are  not  always  ^^fasV^ 

''No.  13.  Shin  or  lower  leg.    Is  always  graded  as  tags. 

**  No.  14.  Throat  and  breast.  The  wool  not  fine,  loose  staple,  and 
therefore  put  among  the  locks.  Even  if  the  wool  is  fine  at  the  roots  the 
outer  extremity  is  generally  coarse,  and  at  least  harsh.  Along  the  center 
of  the  throat,  in  the  Infantados  and  their  descendants,  very  often  a  lus- 
trous streak  of  wool  is  found." 

In  a  country  as  long  settled  as  Europe,  and  where  the  relative  value  of 
industritil  products  do  not  fluctuate  in  price  as  in  the  United  States,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  ascertain  the  average  prices  obtained  for  the  various 
grades  or  qualities  of  wooL  A  gentleman  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to 
the  wool  business  gave  me  the  following,  as  the  average  prices  in  the 
"World's"  market: 

1.  MoHAiB ;  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  It  is  that  incomparably 
fine,  silvery  white  and  shining  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat ;  the  production 
and  pride  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  demand  for  which  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  average  price  of  it  is  $79.26 
per  hundred  pounds. 

2.  Next  in  rank  are  the  Saxony  fine  wools.    These  command  the  same 
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price  as  the  mohair.  Then  follow  the  Austrian  and  Silesian  merino 
wools,  the  average  of  which  is  $73.17  per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  here  that  the  class  of  wools  purchased  by  England  in  the 
Breslau  market,  are  chiefly  the  long  merino  or  combing  merino,  or  better 
yet,  the  de  laine  wools.  There  are  very  few  establishments  in  England 
that  manufacture  fine  broadcloths.  These  delaine  wools  average  about 
$65  per  hundred  weight. 

3.  Then  follows  the  Spanish  mcr  no  scoured  wool.  Its  average  price 
is  $58.94  per  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  from  this  wool  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  cloths  are  made  which  are  manufactured  in  England. 

4.  The  Australian  merino  wool  is  next -in  order,  chiefly  from  Port  Phil- 
lip ;  this  is  a  very  fine  wool,  and  has  a  very  nice  crimp.  The  average 
price  is  $53.65  per  hundred  pounds.  Kext  in  price  is  the  flner  scoured 
merino  wool  from  Sydney,  averaging  $49  per  hundred  pounds ;  then  fol- 
low the  merinos  of  Victoria  and  other  provinces.  The  Tasmanian  merino 
wool  (Van  Dieman's  Land),  however,  stands  higher  and  ranges  in  price 
with  the  German  de  laine  wools. 

5.  Kext  is  the  incomparably  beautifcd  silky  lustrous  and  soft  alpacca 
wool,  i.  e,  the  fleece  of  the  Llama  or  Alpacca — one  of  the  most  interesting 
animals  of  the  present  day.  It  is  found  in  Thibet,  but  chiefly  in  South 
America^,  in  large  numbers.  Its  wool  as  it  appears  in  market  is  of  three 
diftferent  colors,  viz.,  a  lustrous  intense  black,  white,  and  a  reddish  brown. 
It  is  a  fine,  long,  combing  fiber,  and  especially  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture ol  the  soft  and  lustrous  goods  for  ladies  dresses.  The  average  price 
is  $48.78  per  hundred  pounds. 

6.  The  factory-washed  Eussian  merino  wool  from  Odessa.  This  is  a  fine 
merino  cloth  wool ;  the  staple  is  strong  and  somewhat  harsh.  The  price 
is  the  same  as  that  of  alpacca. 

7i  The  English  Southdown,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  fourth  cross  of, 
a  Southdown  buck  on  a  fine  merino  ewe.  This  wool,  perfectly  cleansed, 
commands  an  average  of  $44.71  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  considered 
the  most  useful  wool  in  the  English  market ;  it  is  from  this  wool  that  the 
fine  yams  are  made  which  are  exported  in  vast  quantities  from  England. 

8.  The  next  in  order  is  the  merino  wool  from  the  La  Plata,  a  fine  wool, 
closely  approximating  the  medium  German  wools— and  therefwe  is  gen- 
erally used  as  a  substitute  for  them  in  English  manufactories.  The  price 
is  $42.68  per  hundred  pounds. 

9.  Wools  of  the  quality  of  the  English  Cheviots  are  next  in  order  of 
price.  This  is  a  very  important  wool,  and  is  manufactured  into  various 
useful  fabrics — fine  stocking  yams,  ladies'  dress  goods — and  is  mixed 
with  other  wools  in  manufacturing  army  cloths  and  fine  blankets.  It 
sells  at  $38.10  per  hundred  pounds. 

10.  Bussian  metis  wool,  factory  washed,  is  next  in  order— a  very  nice 
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combing  wool  of  long  staple,  the  merino  charaoter  of  which  cannot  be 
denied.    Price  $36.58. 

11.  Common  Peruvian  wooL  A  very  nice  and  usefdl  wool,  which,  like 
all  wools  from  South  America,  demonstrate  that  during  the  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  crosses  with  the  Spanish  Merinos  have  taken  place.  It  is  a 
fine,  soft,  whitish  gray  combing  wool,  interspersed  with  red  stripes,  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  'So.  9.    Price  $32.52. 

12.  Icelandish  wool ;  has  an  excellent  lustre  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
differs  very  materially  firom  any  German  wool,  and  is  therefore  very  suit- 
able for  ladies'  dress  goods,  and  particularly  for  being  mixed  with  silk 
and  cotton.    It  sells  at  $31.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

13.  Wools  flpom  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commonly  called  "  Cape  wooW^ 
Nothwithstanding  this  is  a  merino  wool  and  is  susceptible  of  being  manu- 
factured into  cloth,  yet  the  filthy  and  very  unsightly  condition  in  which  it 
comes  to  market  greatly  affects  the  price,  which  is  $30.48  per  hundred 
pounds  only. 

14.  Persian  and  East  Indian  wools.  These  are  of  a  fine  brown  color 
(some  of  the  East  Indian  is  white),  long,  soft,  silky  combing  wool,  and 
used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress  goods.  As  it  appears 
in  market,  it  is  white,  light  yellow,  and  and  brownish  yellow ;  the  light 
yellow  being  preferred.    Price  $28.95  per  hundred  pounds. 

15.  Danskoi,  or  Russian  white  wool,  is  a  coarse  hairy-like  combing 
wool,  yet  very  soft  to  the  touch  and  of  strong  staple.  It  is  often  mixed 
with  cheaper  wools  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  fancy  wares.  Price  $24.39 
per  hundred  pounds. 

16.  White  Lima  wool.  Very  unequal  in  the  fleece,  yet  a  strong,  soft 
and  long  combing  wool  of  the  merino  character.  Price  $23.37  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

17.  Black  Lima  wool,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Peruvian 
wool,  and  is  very  suitable  for  stocking  yam.  A  singular  peculiaHty  of 
this  wool  is,  that  it  cannot  be  dyed  any  other  color.  Price  $21.34  per 
hundred  pounds. 

18.  The  Chinese  wool  sells  at  the  same  price  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  wool,  having  a  very  soft,  smooth,  whitish  or  light-yellow 
fiber ;  some  locks  resembling  pure  silk.    It  is  used  for  army  cloths. 

19.  Turkish  wool  sells  at  about  60  c^its  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
No.  17 ;  it  is  a  soft  wool,  and  reaches  market  in  an  unassorted  conditioD, 
and  is  made  up  of  white,  brown  and  black  wools,  and  is  manufactured 
into  various  cheap  goods. 

20.  Danskoi,  or  Sussian  gray  wool,  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown  and 
whitish  gray  coarse  wools ;  mixed  with  other  wools  in  blankets  and  army 
doths.    Price  $20.32  per  hundred  pounds. 

21.  Spanish  unwashed  black  wool,  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrennean  penin- 
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sola,  is  an  interesting  production ;  it  is  evidently  of  the  ^lerino  charac- 
ter, and  is  remarkable  for  its  intensely  black  color.  It  is  used  for  stock- 
ing yam.    Price  same  as  No.  20. 

22.  African  unwashed  wool  from  Northern  Africa — chiefly  Algiers ;  and 

23.  Valparaiso  wool  from  the  western  portion  of  South  America ;  and 
lastly, 

24.  Russian  camels'  hair,  each  command  the  same  price.  They  are 
very  ordinary,  rather  hairs  than  wool  fibers,  and  are  used  exclusively  for 
carpets.    Price  $16.56.  per  hundred  pounds. 


OHAPTEE  VL 

WUBTBMBUBa. 

Leaving  Dresden,  I  spent  several  days  at  Leipzig— saw  the  monument 
and  statue  of  Thaer,  the  eminent  German  agricultural  writer,  visited  the 
monument  and  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder 
of  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medicine,  rambled  over  Napoleon*s  battle 
fields,  visited  the  parks,  gardens,  churches,  etc,  and  saw  the  room  which 
is  immortalized  in  GkBthe's  "Faust**  I  arrived  at  Leipzig  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  as  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  holidays,  the 
city  was  full  of  church-going  people.  The  churches,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  were  crowded,  and  to  me  apparently  vieing  with  each  other 
iu  grandeur  of  ceremonies.  Our  consul  being  absent,  and  parties  to  whom 
I  had  letters  of  introduction  not  at  home^  on  Wednesday  morning  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Magdeburg  via  Halle,  both  of  which  places  aro  famous  for  the 
parts  played  by  them  during  the  life  of  Luther  and  in  the  Reformation. 

The  railway  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  for  the  first  half  of  the  way, 
passes  through  a  granitic,  then  Silurian  and  porphyritic  formation :  the 
last  half  is  wealden  and  quartemary.  From  Leipzig  to  Halle,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elster,  the  formation  is  purely  quartemary  (modem  or 
recent.)  From  Halle  to  Magdeburg  it  passes  successively  through  weal- 
den, variegated  sandstone,  permian,  and  muschelkalk.  From  Magdeburg 
to  Branswick  the  formation  is  lias,  wealden  and  trias.  These  are  depo- 
sits along  the  base  of  the  Hartz  mountains.  The  latter  consist  of  granite 
and  uplifted  devonian  and  Silurian  formations.  Sweeping  around  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  Hartz,  fix>m  Brunswick  through  the  southern 
portion  of  Hanover  down  to  Hesse  Oassel,  the  soil  appears  to  be  of  very 
indifferent  character,  indeed— a  stiff  heavy  clay,  abounding  in  lime,  and 
making  sucoessfiil  agriculture  very  difficult  From  Gottingen  to  Heidel- 
berg the  railway  passes  through  a  variegated  sandstone  formation,  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  wealden,  muschelkalk  and  basalt.    From 
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Heidelberg  to  Stattgard  the  formation  iskenper  and  muschelkalk,  bnt  at 
the  latter  place  we  find  a  vast  lias  formation. 

The  jonmey  flpom  Magdeburg  (see  page  133)  to  Stuttgard  was  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  because  there  was  nothing  of  special  agricultural 
interest  between  these  points. 

After  arriving  at  Stuttgard,  of  course  the  first  object  of  interest,  so  far 
as  my  mission  was  concerned,  was  to  visit  the  great  agricultural  college 
at  Hohenheim.  This  I  did  in  company  with  my  family  and  consul  Klau- 
precht — (See  pages  12  to  21  inclusive,  in  part  IL  of  this  report,  for  a 
statement  in  relation  to  this  college.) 

KINGDOM  OF  W  UKTEMBXTBG. 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  is  situated  between  47 J<^  and  49^^^  north 
latitude,  and  S^^  and  10}^  east  longitude,  and  embraces  an  area  equal  in 
extent  to  about  one  fifth  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  geologic  formation  is 
granite,  gneiss  and  new  red  sandstone  in  the  Black  Forest  (schwarzwald) 
in  the  southwest,  upper  Jurassic*  in  the  Swabian  Alps,  in  the  south  and 
southeast,  and  keuper  and  muschelkalk  in  the  remainder.  The  northern 
portion  of  these  Alps  is  a  lias  formation,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  keuper, 
and  this  last  by  the  muschelkalk.  This  last  formation  extends  almost 
miinterruptedly  to  Saxe  Ooburg  Gotha. 

The  surface  of  Wurtemburg  is  exceedingly  broken  or  irregular.  Points 
in  the  Black  Forest,  such  as  Feldberg,  rise  to  a  height  of  4,650  feett 
above  the  level  ot  the  ocean.  The  highest  plateau  is  3,550  feet,  the  low- 
est valley  is  420  feet,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  kingdom  is  1,500  feet. 
The  positions  and  extent  of  the  elevations  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  climatology  of  the  country.  Oannstadt,  near  Stuttgard,  having  an 
elevation  of  668  feet,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  49^  Fahr.  The 
mean  spring  temperature  is  48^,  the  summer  65^,  the  autumn  49^,  and 
the  winter  32^. 


*  The  geologic  terms  used  here  are  those  I  first  learned  in  LyeU's  "  Elements  of  Geo 
logy,"  Mid  yet  prefer  them  to  the  more  recent  nomenclatore  of  other  writers.  They 
are  synonomons  with — 

l^fXL  OttMT  writm.  J 

New  Red  Sandstone.  Lower  Trias. 

liosohelkalk.  Middle  Trias. }  ^^„  ^^  ^„,,    J  Triasic  group. 

Keuper.  Upper  Trias.  P®'^  "^  "^'1»- J  Salines 

Lias.  Lower  or  Black  Jnra.  MarL 

Dogger.  Middle  or  Brown  Jura.  Lower  Oolite. 

Upper  Jnra.  Upper  and  Middle  OoUte.        {  ^S*{StoVd  ClSJi'***' 

Eocene.  London  Clay. 

Miocene  and  Pliocene.     Crag. 

t  The  Wurtemburg  foot  is  Hi  inches. 
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Of  the  female  portion  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom,  262,636  aoe 
nnder  14  years  of  age,  of  whioh  138,066  are  attendants  at  public  schools. 
Of  the  637,880  females  aver  14  years  of  age,  267,159  are  living  with  hus- 
bands, 63,168  are  widows,  1,462  are  divorced,  leaving  306,091  unmarried. 
Of  the  unmarried  ones,  72,000  may  be  estimated  as  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural operations  and  collateral  avocations,  6,600  as  house  servants,  20,000 
as  di^  laborers  in  skilled  industrial  branches,  13,000  in  manufiietories, 
and  196,000  independent  or  living  with  parents,  without  any  special  avo- 
cation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  more  than  60  per  cent,  cf 
the  male  population  ore  directly  engaiged  in  agriculture. 

In  those  European  countries  wher^e  every  male  subject  owes  military 
duty  to  the  state,  and  where  the  ** homestead'*  remains  for  many  succes- 
sive generations  in  the  same  family;  where  every  one,  male  or  female, 
not  of  the  Jewish  race,  is  oiMged  to  have  ilieir  ihkth,  baptism  and  oon- 
flrmation  registered  in  ^ther  mme  Fxotestantor  Catholic  ohuroh— iua^ 
details  of  statistics  are  mo??e  readily  obtained  ttian  in  the  United  Stetes, 
where  we  have  no  saeb  compulsory  fequireBtBents.  Througibout  all  fitor- 
many  the  births  ^ne  in  the  proportion  of  84  to  eveiy  1,000^  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  one  birth  to  every  29^  inhabitants ;  or  omitting  those  still-bom, 
t^en  there  is  one  birth  to  every  30}  inhabitants.  In  France  the  births  of 
live  children  are  26  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  in  Belgium  29,  in  England 
33,  in  Bavaria  34,  in  Prussia  37,  in  Austria  38,  and  in  Wurtemburg  40, 
or  one  birth  to  every  twenty-five  of  the  entire  population  of  this  kiz^gdomu 
During  the  decennial  period  ftom  1846  to  1866,  there  were  bom  in  Wur- 
temburg 336,768  boys  and  316,779  girls.  Of  these  there  were  8,268  births 
of  twins,  78  of  triplets,  and  7  of  quartlets.  Artificial  means  were  re- 
quired once  only  in  every  33,902  births ;  2,639  mothers  died  in  childbed ; 
26,638  children  were  still-bom ;  and  in  every  10,000  births  343  were  pre- 
mature. From  1812  to  1862,  there  were  nine  births  of  legitimate  cfafldren 
for  OM  illegitimate ;  from  1863  to  1862,  there  were  five  legitimaite  to  one 
illegitimate.  But  in  the  district  of  Welzheim,  in  1861,  there  were  37 
illegitimate  births  for  every  100  legitimate  ones;  and  Dr.  Btlmelin,  of 
Stuttgard,  in  his  statistical  contributions,  says  that  in  some  districts 
there  is  one  illegitimate  for  every  legitimate  birth !  * 

From  1812  to  1862  the  deaths  in  Wurtemburg  were  one  to  every  31^  of 
the  population.  The  last  decennial  statements  present  the  following 
summary :  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  one  death  in  every  48.7  of 
0l  tiie  population ;  in  France,  one  in  41.7 ;  England,  41.6 ;  Hannover,  40.9; 
Belgium,  40 ;  Holland,  36.2 ;  Bavaria,  34.6 ;  Saxony,  34.1 ;  Prussia,  33.8; 
Austria,  29.7.  Thug,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  Wurtemburg  has  the 
greatest  mortality  of  any  European  state.    From  July,  1846,  to  July^ 

*  Laud,  Yolk  mid  8ta»t  Wnrtembiug,  1863,  page  SS3. 
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1866,  there  were  643,087  deaths  in  Wurtemburg;  of  these,  26,169  or 
4.82  per  cent,  were  still-born;  218,036,  or  40.1  percent.,  were  children 
nnder  one  year  of  age ;  62,663,  or  9.7  per  cent.,  children  between  two  and 
seven  years.  Omitting  the  still-born,  42.18  per  cent,  of  the  children  die 
before  they  are  one  year  old.  This  great  mortality  is  attributed  to  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  the  great  elevations,  insufficient  clothing  and 
care,  and,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Swabian  Alps  and  the  Danubian 
regions,  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  never  suckle  the  children,  but  firom 
birth  are  fed  on  artificial  food ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  tables  of 
mortality  show  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  alive  die  before  at- 
taining their  first  year.    Of  10,000  persons,  it  was  found  that  there  were  in 

Under  13  yean  old.      Between  14  and  90.      Orer  60  yean. 

Wnrtembuig 2,962  6,270  778 

Pranoe , 2,386  6,538  1,083 

Doling  the  five  years  from  1853  to  1868,  the  military  conscription 
brought  out  80,020  young  men  subject  to  military  service ;  of  these  4,456, 
or  6.56  per  cent,  were  under  five  feet  two  inches  high.  Of  this  entire 
number  of  conscripts,  40,688,  or  more  than  60  per  cent,  were  rejected  as 
having  defective  organizations  and  unfit  for  military  duty. 

LAin>,  BTO. 

Wurtemburg  contains  an  area  of  6,188,252  morgens*  of  land,  or  4,821,- 
748  acres,  or  about  ane-JifUi  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  area 
is  divided  for  agricultural  purposes  as  follows : 

Arable  landBt • 2,628,337  morgens. 

Meadow^ 881,607 

Gardens. 121,504       " 

Vineyardfl 82,921 

PorestB 1,919,311 

Ptetoree 266,931        " 

Highways 136,541 

Buildings 28,000       " 

Qoanies 84,000       " 

Streams,  etc 40,000       " 

Total 6,188,252       " 

This  gives  an  average  of  3.6  morgens,  or  2  4-6  acres,  to  every  inhabit- 
ant   The  live  stock  statistics  show : 


UcdtrSTMaold.       OiwSTMaold.       ToteL       Hmm  to  vmy  100  iahaUft**. 

Hones 16,285  78,711  95,996  5.6 

TouBf Oat(!«aadatlTM.    OamaadStMn.    Oowi and baUbn.       TbtU.    To trtiy  100 liilwb*Bti. 
Cattle 338,229  152,185  466,758         957,172  55.6 


I  If  0.770  of  Ml  MM.  1 808,898  iiiocfeiMlltflaiowAiiBaftllf. 

t  fll^lOinocfMt  an  oat  ODMSjMir,  and  858,001  an  eal  twloa  s  jiar. 
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lUrlno.  lOx^  Blood.  NattTM.  Total 

Sheep 70.685  520,284  92,873       683,848 

Swine 216,966 

GoatB 43,714 

Coloniee  of  Bees 104,583 

About  one  seventy- fifth  of  the  entire  area  is  now  devoted  to  vineyards. 
The  same  relative  proportion  of  vineyards  in  Ohio  would  make  360,000 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one  averaged  sized  county,  entirely  in  grape 
vines. 

Historians  mention  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  wine  made  in  Wurtcmburg,  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the 
present  era.  The  Wurtemburgians  have  records  showing  the  production 
of  wine  since  the  ninth  century,  or  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  they 
have  annual  records  since  the  fourteenth  century.  These  records  show 
conclusively  that  in  every  ten  years  there  are — 

One  extraordhiaiy'j 
Three  good  I  «r, 

Three  medium         f  ^^®  y®*™* 
Three  bad  J 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  eimer*  of  wine  sold  at  40  cents ;  in  1426 
it  was  so  abundant  that  it  sold  at  12  cents  per  eimer ;  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  it  readily  commanded  $15.50  per 
eimer.  During  the  thirty  years*  war,  40,195  acres  of  vineyard  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  almost  as  much  more  was  destroyed  during  the 
French  invasion,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  vint- 
ners were  poor,  and  became  discouraged ;  the  demand  for  the  Swabian 
wines  declined  very  much,  and  for  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  done  in  grape  culture  in  the  kingdom.  The  culture  was 
somewhat  revived  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but  the  vintners  paid  more  attention  to 
the  quantity  they  could  produce  than  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Wine 
growers*  associations  were  formed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  since 
1824  they  have  distributed  over  seventeen  millions  of  cuttings  of  im- 
proved or  superior  grapes,  which  they  imported  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
Burope.  Among  these  were  the  Blue  Olevener,  Burgundy,  White  Bies- 
ling.  Bed  Traminer,  Erachgutedel,  White  Burgundy,  and  Blue  Sylvania. 

I  learned  here  that  the  character  of  the  soil  idfects  the  altitude  at 
which  grapes  may  successfully  be  grown ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Koch* 
erthal  and  lagsthal,  two  valleys  in  dose  proximity  to  each  other,  or  rather 

*  EiMBB  of  wine,  Angsborg  measnre.  19<9  gaUons.  Elmer  schenkmoBB  Wnrtembnig, 
70^  gftUe.  Eimer  Ml-eich-maM  Wortembarg,  77^  galls.  Eimer  wime  on  Ue$  Wartem- 
Imrg,  81  gaXlB.'^J.  H,  AUxander^B  Diet,  of  Weights  a$ul  Measures. 

EiMBR  of  Wortembnrg,  64.7  gallonB.— TFooUboMe'f  Weights  and  Meatures  (^  aU  NaUons. 
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the  one  running  into  the  other.  The  Kocherthal  is  of  the  keaper  forma- 
tion, and  grapes  succeed  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet ;  the  lagsthal  is  of 
the  mnschelkalk  formation,  but  the  grapes  do  not  do  well  higher  than 
1,061  feet.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  for  in  the  Enz  valley  the  one 
side  is  mnschelkalk,  and  the  other  is  kueper ;  the  grape  does  not  succeed 
on  the  former  at  a  greater  altitude  than  1,100  feet,  whilst  they  flourish  on 
the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet.  On  the  molasse  formation  and 
sandy  clay  drift,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Constance,  vineyards  flourish  at 
an  elevation  of  1,800  feet 

The  most  widely  disseminated  and  extensively  cultivated  grape  is  the 
**ElbKngj"  then  follow  in  order  the  Sylvanian,  Trollinger,  GrUbler,  Gute- 
del,  Affenthaler,  Velteliner,  Biessling,  Ftitterer,  Muscatelle,  Clevener, 
Burgundian,  and  Tokayer. 

In  places  where  the  Mas,  limestone  or  marl  formations  forms  the  subsoil, 
or  where  the  soil  is  derived  fipom  the  decomposition  of  these  formations,  the 
soil  is  a  cold,  tough,  limey  clay ;  but  where  the  day  slate  formation  forms 
the  subsoil,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  clay,  there  the  most  productive  vineyards 
are  found.  Mr.  Dobnfeld — a  gentleman  in  Stuttgard — ^who  has  given 
this  subject  special  attention,  says  that  in  the  last-mentioned  situations, 
the  morgen  frequently  produces  fipom  20  to  25  eimers  of  wine.  This  of 
course  depends  upon  the  number  of  vines ;  in  the  most  densely  planted 
vineyards  the  vines  are  planted  2  feet  by  2^  fipom  ea^h  other.  So  far  as  I 
observed  the  vines  are  tied  to  a  single  stake  firom  5  to  7  or  8  feet  high ;  I 
did  not  observe  any  on  trellisses,  although  I  was  told  that  some  were 
trained  in  that  way.  The  vines  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  consequence  of  so  many  new  vines  taking  place  of  the  old  ones,  there 
is  seldom  over  60,000  morgens  in  bearing  a^  an  average  for  a  seriea  of 
years.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  product  of  wine  in  Wur- 
temburg  during  the  36  years  from  1827  to  1862 : 

▼iMi.       TMdia^liiMKg.    AT«n«» permor-    ATarum price    ATenf* taliia of  Um       ATenffspor 
gm  u  linMn.        per  «m«r. 


oxopi 
58,843  140,743  2%  $10.92  |1,500,117.30  $25.08 

During  this  period  iihemobuM  formation  near  the  Lake  of  Constance 
pfodneei  an  animal  owrage  of  4^  eimers  per  morgen,  or  an  increase  of 
$44^  per  morgen ;  whilst  in  Ae  Tauberthal,  a  mnschelkalk  formation, 
rangteg  tcom  676  to  IgSOO  feet  altitude,  averaged  If  eimers,  or  $13.39  per 
morgen. 


ri828  yielded 315,205  eiiiiam. 

1835       "       330,449       " 

^  1834       "       286.002       " 

1848       "       246468       " 

.1857       "       214,476       " 

The  loweet  yield  in 1851       •* 41,094       " 


Hie  yearn  of  ^m  gveateet  yield  weie— 


GChe  largest  «nm  af  rnxmey  tdfr  any  crop  was  that  of  1834,  which  was 
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sold  for  $3,873,688.  From  1827  to  1836  the  price  of  an  eimer  was  $8.73, 
bat  from  1857  to  1862  it  averaged  $16.51 ;  but  choice  wines  readily  com- 
mand $30.12  per  eimer. 

As  a  role  the  vineyards  are  located  on  hill  sides  which  are  too  steep 
for  the  ordinary  farm  crops ;  the  vines  are  planted  about  2^  by  3  feet  apart 
Often  the  entire  hiU  side  is  in  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  separated 
by  a  stone  wall  of  ••rubble**  work.  The  soil  is  changed  every  three 
or  four  years  in  the  following  manner :  The  soil  is  removed  from  the  lower 
terrace,  and  the  ••  ditch**  thus  formed  is  filled  by  the  soil  from  the  terrace 
above,  and  so  on  until  the  last  or  upper  terrace  is  reached.  When  the 
vines  are  15  to  20  years  old  they  are  layered  their  entire  length,  and  the 
one  year  old  wood  left  sticking  out  to  form  a  new  vine.  This  method  is 
preferred  to  that  of  putting  down  cuttings.  As  I  was  there  in  June  and 
not  during  the  wine  season  I  cannot  present  many  details  of  the  manu- 
facture of  wine ;  but  so  far  as  the  vines  are  concerned  they  are  ••  cut 
back  "  and  trimmed  much  closer  than  we  would  dare  to  do  here.  The 
vineyards  very  seldom  consist  of  a  single  variety  of  grapes,  but  much 
more  generally  three  or  four  varieties  are  grown  in  the  same  tract 

On  the  steep  sunny  slopes,  like  those  of  the  lower  Neckar  and  Enz  val- 
leys, having  the  preponderating  lime  of  the  muschelkalk  formation,  the 
varieties  of  grapes  grown  are  the  luxuriant  or  rapid  growing  and  late 
ripening,  viz.,  the  Blue  TroUinger,  Blue  Orttbler,  mixed  with  the  White 
and  the  Bed  Elbling;  from  these  a  heavy  red  wine  is  manufactured. 
In  the  lateral  valleys  where  there  is  less  sun,  less  powerftd  or  strong  soil, 
and  altogether  more  mild,  as  in  the  upper  Neckar  valley,  the  early  ripen- 
ing varieties,  such  as  the  White  Sylvanian,  the  White  and  the  Bed  Elb- 
ling, the  Blue  Affenthaler,  mixed  with  a  few  Trollingers,  and  in  some 
special  localities  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  the  Blue  Glevener, 
Blue  Burgundy,  and  the  eaily  Blue  Portuguese  are  grown.  The  wine 
made  here  is  mostly  a  white  wine,  or  a  very  pale  claret  when  the  blue 
grapes  are  mixed  with  the  others. 

Where  the  lands  sae  less  steep,  of  the  keuper  formation,  but  yet  with 
a  strong  clay  soil,  the  minority  of  the  grapes  are  of  the  following  varie- 
ties, viz.:  White  Elbling  and  White  Sylvanian,  mixed  with  the  Blue 
Trollinger,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  White  Futterer  and  Ontedel  ;* 
here  and  there  a  White  Tokay  and  Black  Urban  ;  in  special  localities  we 
find  mixed  with  the  first  named,  the  White  Biessling,  Bed  Traminer, 
Blue  Glevener  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Blue  Mttller.  These  grapes  as  a 
rule  make  a  heavy  claret ;  yet  in  some  of  the  localities,  as  in  the  Bens 
valley,  capital  white  wines  are  made,  where  the  blue  grapes  are  not  mixed 
with  the  others. 

In  the  lower  muschelkalk  formations,  where  there  is  a  mild,  if  not  an 

LiteraUy  translated  means  **  good^ioble,*^ 
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absolutely  poor  clay  soil,  as  in  the  Kocher  Jagst  and  Tanber  valleys,  tiie 
following  varieties  do  the  best — that  is,  these  varietieis  of  grapes  do  bet- 
ter here  than  any  other  varieties  do — ^viz. :  White  Sylvanian  (Anstria^), 
White  and  Red  Ontedel  (Junker)',  Velteliner  (flesh  grape),  the  White 
Sibling  (crystal),  the  White  MuscateUe,  with  here  and  there  a  Trollinger. 
The  bulk  of  the  wines  made  of  these  grapes  are  a  white  wine.  The  bulk 
of  the  red  wines  are  made  in  special  localities,  and  the  grapes  used  are 
generally  the  "blue  sweet  red*'  and  the  **  blue  ooa/rse  hlack.** 

On  the  more  gradual  slopes,  or  in  fact  elevated  table  lands  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Lake  Constance,  where  there  is  a  strong  clay  mixed  with 
disintegrated  rock,  the  varieties  of  grapes  are  limited  to  three  sorts  or 
kinds  only,  viz.,  the  White  Elbling  (Thick  Elbling),  the  Whie  Eauschling 
(Thin  Elbling),  and  the  Blue  Burgundy.  These  make  a  very  pale  reddish 
wine,  which  is  somewhat  harsh  and  add,  but  requires  considerable  age, 
when  it  becomes  a  really  fine  wine. 

Vineyards  on  the  muschelkalk  and  lias  formations  are  kept  renewed  so 
that  the  grai)e  growing  is  uninterrupted ;  but  on  the  keuper  formation 
they  find  it  more  profitable  to  cut  away  the  old  vines  and  grow  forage 
plants  for  four  or  five  years — generaUy  it  is  sown  down  in  what  is  called 
**  blue  clover,"  and  the  last  crop  plowed  under. 

There  are  in  general  cultivation  44  red  and  white  varieties  of  grapes ; 
41  blue  and  black,  and  26  varieties  of  table  grapes.  Among  this  latter 
class  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  our  ^^IsdbeUa^^^  The  "  Swabians"  say 
"  it  does  not  amount  to  anything*'  as  a  wine  grape— is  too  rank  a  grower, 
bears  too  little  fruit,  and  what  it  does  bear  is  not  juicy  enough,  etc,  etc. 
They  class  it  as  a  third-rate  table  grape. 

In  Wurtemburg  more  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  than  in  any  other  Ger- 
man State  I  visited.  Eelatively  much  less  fruit  is  consumed  there  than 
in  Ohio.  The  apples  are  either  dried  and  exported,  or  else  made  into 
cider,  and  much  of  that  exported.  Peaches  as  a  general  th-ng  are  dried 
and  shipped  out  of  the  kingdom.  Prunes  and  cherries  are  grown  to  a 
large  extent,  so  also  are  apricots  and  pears.  The  income  derived  from 
fruits  during  the  last  20  years  has  averaged  $1,800,000.* 

The  land  in  Wurtemburg  is  divided  into  very  small  parcels,  so  that  no 
complete  system  of  agriculture  can  be  practiced  by  the  farmers  generally. 
By  a  complete  system,  I  mean  a  system  which  includes  growing  live  stock 
as  well  as  farm  crops.  When  we  consider  that  in  Ohio  we  have  relatively 
about  six  times  as  many  horses,  fully  as  many,  if  not  more,  cattle,  nine 
times  as  many  sheep,  and  a  hundred  fold  as  many  labor-saving  agricultural 
machines  and  implements,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their 
agriculture  is  conducted  on  a  gardening  system  rather  than  otherwise. 

*  I  state  this  on  the  aathority  of  Dornfeld,  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Bnrean  of 
Wnrtembnrg. 
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There  are  in  the  kingdom  about  2  4-5  acres  to  every  inhabitant,  but  it 
most  be  remembered  that  this  includes  the  forests  (the  forests  occupy 
nearly  one-third  of  the  kingdom),  streams,  highways,  royal  estates,  parks, 
etc.,  so  that  there  reaUy  is  barely  an  acre  and  a  half  to  each  individual.  By 
practicing  frugality  in  everything,  and  enforcing  that  rigid  economy  which 
a  (German  only  can  do,  combined  with  an  untiring  industry  and  ceaseless 
energy,  sufficient  food  is  produced  tor  ''  both  man  and  beast.*' 

The  late  king  of  Wurtemburg  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  fiumers  of  the  kingdom.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  who  did 
nothing  hastily,  and  took  pains  to  be  well  informed  on  every  subject  or 
project  before  he  endeavored  to  put  it  into  execution.  He  removed  some 
of  the  restrictions  on  emigration;  allowed  greater  freedom  in  industrial 
puisuits  than  many  of  the  other  States  allowed;  established  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Hohenheim,  so  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  might  have 
all  the  advantages  which  science  could  aliord  them.  On  his  own  estates 
he  established  horse  and  cattle  breeding  establishments. 

As  early  as  1585  there  was  a  royal  stud  at  Marbach,  in  Wurtemburg, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ludwig,  the  stallions  in  wiiich  were 
imported  from  Barbary,  Naples  and  Spain.    A  centuiy  later  the  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  Charles  added  79  stallions,  which  were  purchased  chietly 
in  Northern  Germany.    The  late  king  having  been  one  of  the  best  horse- 
men in  the  kingdom,  and  having  thoroughly  tested  the  oriental  blood  on 
the  battle-field  and  in  the  army,  determined  to  establish  a  stud  of  oriental 
stallions  and  mares  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  throne.    He  made  many 
importations  of  Arabian  horses,  of  several  sUains,  among  them  a  number 
of  Nubian  and  Berber  (or  barbs)  horses  and  mares,    importations  were 
also  made  of  English  half  thorough-bred  mares,  which  were  bred  to  these 
Arabian  stallions;  some  half  blood  liish  mares  and  some  of  the  heavy 
Yorkshire  mares  were  also  imported.    I  was  furnished  with  a  complete 
history  of  the  present  stud ;  with  a  history  and  pedigree  of  all  the  Arab 
stallions  and  mares,  and  saw  many  of  the  crosses  of  these  Arab  sires  on 
English  and  other  mares.    In  the  system  of  breeding  in  this  establishment 
many  important  physiological  facts,  or  rather  laws^  were  developed,  but 
which  would  require  entirely  too  much  space  to  record  here.    1  may  state, 
however,  that  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  family  of  £mib,  an  imported 
Arabian,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  in-and-in  breeding  to  a  very 
close  degree,  or  what  in  the  human  iamily  would  be  called  incestuous. 
The  result  was  that  diminitive  and  feeble  colts  were  produced^  and  tue 
strain  or  family  could  not  be  maintained.    The  result  of  some  oi  the 
crosses  were  by  no  means  satislactory,  whilst  in  others  the  results  were 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  stud  is  distributed  on  three  estates — ^Klein  Hohenheim,  Scham- 
hausen  and  WeiL  At  Weil  there  are  123  head,  as  follows,  viz :  69  brood 
mares  (31  of  these  thorough-bred  Arabians),  13  four  year  old  mares,  21 
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sacking  stallion  colts,  and  20  sacking  filUes.  At  Schamhaasen  there  are 
114  head,  as  follows :  20  brood  mares,  21  three  year  old  colts,  28  two  year 
oldB,  32  yearlings,  and  13  sacking  colts.  Of  the  above  51  are  thoroagh- 
bred  Arabians  and  43  are  half  bloods.  At  Klein  Hohenheim  93  head,  as 
follows :  11  four  year  olds,  31  three  year  olds,  28  two  year  olds,  and  23 
yearlings.  Of  these  37  are  thoroagh  Arabian  and  56  half  bloods.  Of  the 
102  brood  mares  51  are  thoroagh-bred  Arabian,  or  Mddle  horses,  and  51 
are  half  bloods,  or  carriage  horses.  Of  these  mares  eight  were  imported 
from  Arabia,  viz :  Saelavia,  of  the  Sdklam  Ujedran  tribe.  Said  A,  Rabidt, 
of  the  Hamdani  Biibda/n  tribe,  Kedjdi,  of  the  KoheU  tribe,  Jabiffa,  of 
Anazee  Saaba  tribe,  Daohma,  of  the  Dadhma/n  el  OhaJuman  tribe,  Doxteba, 
of  the  SaJckm  Ujedran  tribe,  Mobeghia,  of  the  SaJdavi  MoregMa  tribe. 

Of  the  stallions  kept  for  service  9ix  are  thoroagh-bred  Arabians,  viz : 
BouBNON,  dapple  gray,  wit£  dark  mane  and  tail,  17  years  old,  15^  hands 
high,  of  the  tribe  of  Amnrath;  he  is  remarkable  for  transmitting  his 
qaalities  to  his  colts.  Tajab,  a  chestnat  brown,  15  years  old,  15  h^ids 
2^  inches  high,  also  of  the  Amarath  tribe.  He  is  the  get  of  two  dapple 
grays,  bat  transmits  his  own  color  with  great  certainty.  Amubath  L, 
a  dark  dapple  gray,  11  years  old,  15  hands  2^  inches  high.  Ml  brother  to 
'Taja/r\  transmits  his  qaalities  in  a  remarkable  degree;  is  not  qnite  so 
leggy  as  Tajar.  Said,  19  years  old,  14  hands  3  inches  high;  a  splendid 
dark  brown  animaL  This  stallion  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Prince  Albert, 
of  England,  by  Iman,  Bey  of  Mascat,  and  in  1857  was  parchased  by  the 
King  of  Wartembarg.  The  hind  and  fore  legs  are  not  as  well  fonned  as 
in  some  others.  Soliman,  a  light  dapple  gray,  13  years  old,  15  hands  2 
inches  high ;  was  bred  by  the  Yice  Boyal  of  Egypt  near  Cairo ;  has  stoat 
short  legs,  and  slightly  sway  backed.  Oadib,  a  light  grey,  18  years  old, 
15  hands  and  one  inch  high;  is  of  the  Saklavi  Djeran  tribe,  and  is  a 
genaine  Nedjid-He^jaz,  and  was  the  favorite  stallion  of  Abbas  Pascha. 
There  are  three ''  half  blood,"  or  carriage  stallions,  viz :  Haman,  an  Anglo- 
Arabian,  dapple  gray,  11  years  old,  17  hands  one  inch  high,'  and  traces 
back  to  Moga  of  Derwisch.  Gongo,  a  jet  black,  20  years  old,  17  hands 
high,  a  thoroagh-bred  '' Tbakbhkbb."  Black,  a  black  stallion,  with 
white  hind  feet,  13  years  old,  16  hands  and  3  inches  high ;  had  a  thoroagh- 
bred  Trakehner  sire,  and  dam  half  thoroagh-bred  English  mare.  Then 
there  are  three  stallions  of  heavy  strain,  for  the  service  of  farm  mares. 
These  last  named  stallions  are  aboat  one-ibnrth  to  three-eighth  Arab 
blood,  and  the  remainder  Mecklenberg,  I^orfolk,  or  Trakehner. 

Daring  the  past  15  years  an  annaal  average  of  7,455  mares  were  served 
by  the  stallions  in  the  royal  stad,  and  an  annaal  average  ot  4,000  colts 
prodaced. 

There  is  an  annaal  sale  of  foar  year  old  stallions  and  mares  at  the  royal 
stad.  The  sale  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before  I  visited  there. 
Geldings  sold  for  500  to  600  florins  (|200  to  1240);  stallions  sold  £rom 
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1200  to  1500  florins  ($480  to  |600);  and  mares  from  400  to  1200  florins 
($160  to  $480).  Thorongfa-bred  Trakehnw  mares  sold  at  1600  golden 
($640). 

Whilst  I  was  interested  in  every  department  of  productive  industry  of 
the  Old  World,  yet  having  learned  that  the  King  of  Wurtemhurg  had 
produced  a  new  race  of  cattle,  by  crossing  a  number  of  varieties  and  breed- 
ing them  until  a  fixity  of  type  was  produced,  I  devoted  some  time  to 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  cattle  and  obtaining  all  possible  intormation 
on  the  subject 

OAMLE  ON  Kma  OP  WURTEMBUna'S  ESTATES. 

The  last  King  of  Wurtemburg  has  done  a  very  great  deal  towards  im- 
proving the  domestic  animals  of  the  kingdom.  Formerly,  the  king  had 
a  herd  of  cattle  on  each  of  his  estates  at  Shasnhaxtsen,  Kleinhohen- 
HBiM  and  Weil,  but  in  1848,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  first  two, 
and  are  now  mainly  at  Weil  and  Eosenstein.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1861,  the  cattle  at  Weil  consisted  of  the  following,  viz : 

WOKK  OXEN. 

Folly  matured  and  brok^  to  the  yoke 10  head. 

Toimg,  and  np  to  three  years  old 16    " 

Total as    " 

BREKDma  CATTLE. 

Cow8 31  " 

Heifers,  over  one  year  old 13  " 

Bolls 3  " 

Bolls  over  one  year  old 3  " 

Bnll  calves  under  one  year  old 4  ** 

COD^B        "  "  "      16  " 

Total 96    ** 

Three  bnlls  are  more  than  are  really  required  for  breeding  purposes  in 
the  herd,  but,  as  those  living  in  the  vicinity  are  permitted  to  have  their 
cows  served  by  these  bulls,  except  only  during  such  time  as  any  contagi- 
oas  disease  may  be  in  existence  among  the  neighborhood  cattle,  there 
are,  therefore,  as  many  bulls  kept  as  the  exigency  of  the  times  may 
require. 

BAOES  OF  CATTLE  AT  WEIL. 

On  tins  estate  there  are  two  races  of  cattle,  viz: 

L  The  laa?ge  Holland  laoe  with  shorthorns,  the  greater  portion  of 
whieh  areblaek  and  white,  haege  spotted;  or  elsea  moose  blue  and  white 
spotted. 

14A 
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n.  A  race  of  cattle  originally  from  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Appenzell,  the 
so-called  "^  canvassed  ^^  cattle — because  the  head,  neck,  fore-legs  and 
shoulders  up  to  the  withers  are  black ;  then  a  broad  band  of  white  extend- 
ing from  the  withers  until  almost  to  the  hips,  covering  the  sides  of  the 
barrel,  then  the  remainder  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  legs  are 
black.  I  remember,  distinctly,  that  I  inquired  of  the  herdsman,  when 
going  into  the  stables  at  Weil,  why  he  had  a  white  covering  on  all  the 
cows  in  June.  He  smiled  and  said  may  it  please  your  Lordship^  these  are 
the  Ghurtenvish  (canvassed)  and  have  been  regularly  bred  here  since  1814. 
Of  the  thirty-onfe  cows,  twenty-one  weye  of  the  Holland  race,  and  ten  of 
the  Appenzell.  The  register  shows  the  live  weight  of  a  six  year  old  Hol- 
land cow  in  good  condition  to  be  an  average  of  1,150  pounds  (English), 
whilst  an  Appenzell  cow  of  the  same  age  and  condition  weighs  about  1,200. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Hollanders  they  have  gradually  lost  in 
weight,  while  the  Appenzell  have  increased. 

The  milking  qualities  being  one  of  the  desiderata^  not  only  with  the 
king,  but  the  entire  coinmunity  around  about  Stuttgardt,  and  as  the 
North  Holland  and  Friesland  cattle  were  reputed  to  be  the  best  of  milk- 
ers they  were  selected,  and  a  strict  account  of  their  yield  of  milk  was 
daily  registered.  It  soon  was  apparent  that  no  other  race  of  cattle  yield- 
ed the  quantify  of  milk  per  head  that  these  did.  When  a  comparison  was 
made,  in  which  the  amount  of  food  consumed  was  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  yield  of  milk,  it  was  found  that  the  Schwytz  (not  Swiss)  yielded 
a  slightly  greater  relative  proportion  of  milk. 

But  then  the  North  Holland  races  were  desirable  for  the  large  calves 
which  they  dropped,  and  the  early  maturity  of  these  calves.  Duiing  the 
period  they  were  in  milk,  the  cows  appeared  to  be  in  very  poor  condition, 
but  they  fatted  very  rapidly  when  dry ;  so,  also,  were  the  oxen  very  read- 
ily fattened.  They,  however,  always  required  an  ample  supply  of  food 
but  were  by  no  means  choice  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  as  they 
readily  crossed  with  the  natives,  they  were  selected  as  one  of  the  pernu^ 
nent  races  to  be  retained  on  the  estate  at  Weil.  The  first  purchase  was 
made  in  1821,  and  consisted  of  two  bulls,  and  eighteen  females;  the 
second  purchase  was  made  in  1829,  and  consisted  of  two  bulls  and  sixteen 
females. 

The  race  next  in  quality  to  be  retained  was  the  Schwytzer,  and  after 
these  the  **  canvass"  or  Appenzell,  both  of  which  had  for  a  series  of  years 
been  at  Klein  Hohenheim,  as  experimental  herds,  and  had  yielded  a  larger 
quantity  of  milk  per  head  than  those  of  any  other  race  there.  The  milk 
af  these  latter  two  races  are  richer  in  butter  and  cheese  than  the  Holland- 
ers, whilst  at  the  same  time  both  races  take  on  fat  equally  readily.  The 
Appenzell  had  another  decided  advantage  over  the  Hollanders,  namely: 
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the  oxen  were  hardier  and  brisker,  in  all  thek  movements — Whence,  the 
Apppenzellers  were  also  retained  at  Weil. 

Why  the  large  breeds  of  cattle  were  preferred  to  the  small  ones. — ^The 
experiments  with  cattle,  instituted  by  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  with  the  view  of  determining  which  were  the  most 
desirable  racen  to  retain — all  things  considered.  It  was  found  in  course 
of  time  that  several  of  the  small  breeds  yielded  almost  as  much  milk, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  as  the  Hollanders;  for 
instance,  the  Hallo  Limburgj  one  of  the  native  breeds,  yielded  fifty  pounds 
of  milk  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  equivalent  of  hay  consumed, 
— which  is  almost  equal  to  the  Hollanders,  and  at  the  same  time  this  native 
race  produces  very  excellent  and  heavy  oxen,  although  the  cows  are  very 
small.  If  the  experiments  had  been  instituted  to  determine  the  milking 
qualities  only,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  breed  from  the  Canton  of 
TJri,  in  Switzerland,  would  have  been  letained  in  preference  to  the  others, 
because  for  one  hundred  pounds  equivalent  of  hay  consumed  they  yielded 
fifty-four  pounds  of  milk.  And  then  this  small  breed  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  many  of  the  small  farmers  and  poorer  classes,  who  could 
not  well  afford  the  amount  of  food  and  scabling  for  the  large  ones ;  but 
in  comparing  them  with  the  large  breeds  it  was  found  not  desirable  to 
retain  them  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  large  breeds  were  more  profitable  for  the  shambles  than  the 
small  ones. 

2.  The  calves  of  the  large  breeds  were  heavier,  and  matured  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  the  small  breeds. 

3.  That  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed  the  large  breeds 
require  less  care  and  personal  service  than  the  small  breeds. 

These  points,  however,  in  the  end  were  rather  considerations  for  the 
large  estates  than  for  the  small  farmers,  because  on  the  large  estates  there 
is  always  an  abundance  of  food  and  servants. 

Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  these  breeds, — Both  the  Hollanders  and 
Appenzellers  were  bred  purely  until  very  recently.  The  Appenzellers  have 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  retained  their  color,  marks  or  markings,  form 
of  body  and  limbs,  and  useful  qualities;  the  only  change  is  in  their  live 
weight,  which  has  increased  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  during  the  period 
they  have  been  kept  on  the  estate.  But  the  change  in  the  Hollanders  is 
much  more  remarkable  until  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  even  seventh  generation, 
although  until  1858  there  was  no  mixture  of  blood.  These  changes  serve 
to  demonstrate  what  great  modifications  a  change  of  food  and  keeping  (in 
Holland  these  cattle  were  mostly  kept  on  pastures,  whilst  here,  during 
many  years,  they  were  kept  exclusively  in  the  stable)  will  produce  in  the 
qualities  of  even  a  fixed  or  permanent  type  or  race.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  changes  are  as  follows :    1.  So  far  as  the  animal  itself  is  concerned. 
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1821  these  animals  carried  their  head  very  low,  the  horns  were  rery 
short  and  bent  forward,  the  neck  thin,  a  very  wide  barrel,  a  somewhat 
hnmp-backed  spine,  and  a  falling  off  from  the  hips  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail.  During  the  milking  season  the  cows  were  very  thin.  At  pres- 
ent the  younger  generations  present  the  following :  An  elevated  head, 
upright  horns,  thin  neck,  with  a  well-proportioned  body  or  barrel,  straight 
back,  and  continuing  on  a  line  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  During  the  milk- 
ing season  the  cows  do  not  appear  as  thin  as  formerly.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  color. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  useful  qualities,  the  following  changes  have  t$kea 
place :  Notwithstanding  that  the  food  has  always  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied and  of  equal  quality,  yet  in  the  thoroughbred  animals  the  yield  of 
milk  has  decreased  firom  generation  to  generation.  In  some  of  the  later 
generations  the  yield  of  milk  has  regained  its  former  quantity,  whilst  in 
others  not.  For  instance,  in  1829  one  of  the  imported  Holland  cows 
called  LitUe  Ooody^  (Kleine  Oute)  during  a  period  of  four  years  yielded  an 
annual  average  of  3,424  quarts  of  milk.  Her  daughter  met  with  an  acci- 
dent shortly  after  her  first  calf,  so  that  no  account  was  kept  of  her  milk, 
but  her  daughter,  grandaughter  of  Ooody^  yielded  an  annual  average  of 
2,200  quarts  only,  and  in  the  progeny  of  this  last  for  four  or  five  genera- 
tions the  quantity  was  not  increased.  *•  Moye,**  another  imported  Hol- 
land cow,  gave  an  annual  average  of  3,216  quarts,  her  daughter  yielded 
an  annual  average  of  2,164  quarts,  her  grandaughter  only  1,487  quarts ; 
her  great-grandaughter,  however,  gave  2,260  quarts,  and  the  progeny 
now  in  the  fifth  and  later  generations  yield  2,493  quarts.  A  third  cow  of 
the  same  importation  called  Old  Cow^  gave  an  annual  average  of  2,450 
quarts ;  her  daughter  gave  2,040  quarts,  her  grandaughter  1,849  quarts, 
her  great-grandaughter  1,999  quarts,  whilst  the  next  and  later  genera- 
tions yield  2,475  quarts.  But  this  depreciation  in  the  milking  quality 
has  been  fully  compensated  for  by  the  greater  susceptibility  of  taking 
on  fat  and  fiesh,  better  adaptation  to  the  yoke,  and  much  more  rapid 
development  and  maturity.  Is  it  possible  that  these  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  are  any  proof  that  the  original  animals  were  not  thorough- 
bred, or  of  a  permanent  type  1  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  no  doubt 
justifiable  if  there  had  been  inequalities  in  the  progeny  or  back  breeding, 
or  decided  and  remarkable  differences  between  the  parents  and  of&pring, 
but  such  have  not  transpired.  The  changes  have  been  gradual,  and 
become  remarkable  only  when  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation  is  compared 
with  the  original  importation. 

• 

SYSTEM  OF  BBEHDINGI — ^THE  AGS  ilT  WHLOH  AJEnUALS  ABB  BBBD. 

Bulls  are  put  to  service  at  22  to  24  months  old,  and  continue  in  servioe 
until  they  are  five  years  old ;  after  this  period  it  is  believed  that  they 
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lose  their  vigor ;  in  any  event  they  become  too  heavy  and  are  very  slow 
in  their  movements.  With  respect  to  the  cows,  they  are  expected  to  drop 
their  first  calf  when  they  are  three  years  old.  When  they  have  attained 
this  age,  they  are  so  far  developed  that  milking  does  not  impair  them. 
But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule :  the  cows  do  not  come  in  sea- 
son very  soon,  and  as  an  average  do  not  drop  their  first  calf  nntil  they 
are  39  months  old.  As  a  rule  the  cows  are  bred  as  long  as  their  yield  of 
milk  is  satisfactory.    Of  the  present  lot  of  pure  bred  Holland  cows,  there 

are which  have  dropped  more  than  six  calves,  five  that  have  dropped 

four  to  five,  five  that  have  dropped  three,  and  five  that  have  dropped  two 
only.  But  the  eldest  of  these  cows  is  in  such  a  condition  that  she  will 
yet  pay  well  for  the  shambles. 

Calves  are  dropped  during  the  course  of  the  entire  year.  Formerly  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  all  the  calves  dropped  duriog  one  portion  of 
the  year,  but  since  an  arrangement  has  been  made  to  supply  milk  desd- 
ers,  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  delivered  has  been  as  uniform  as  it  was 
possible  to  have  by  a  regular  succession  of  fresh  milch  cows.  But  not- 
withstanding the  milk  traffic,  it  has  been  a  disideratum  to  have  the  cows 
produce  a  calf  every  year.  The  "Canvass"  or  Appenzell  cows  have  with 
great  regularity  produced  a  calf  every  year,  but  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Holland  cows  can  be  relied  on  for  such  promptness ;  the  other  or 
irregular  half  produce  a  calf  once  in  every  fourteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months,  and  some  have  even  greater  intervals. 

In  breeding,  a  son  is  never  bred  to  the  dam,  nor  a  sire  to  the  daughter, 
but  brothers  and  sisters  have  not  unfrequently  been  bred  together. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  STRANGE  BLOOD. 

On  account  of  the  i)eculiar  markings  (the  canvass)  of  the  Appenzellers, 
tbey  for  many  years  past  have  been  bred  in-and-in,  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  crossing  them  with  any  other  race.  In  order  to  develop  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  Hollanders  to  a  greater  extent,  part  of  the  cows  are  bred 
to  a  pure  Holland  bull,  and  others  to  a  bull  of  the  famous  new  milk  race 
known  as  the  **  Eosenstein  '*  race.  A  full  description  of  the  origin  and 
qualities  of  this  last  race  will  subsequently  be  given. 

In  1860  there  were  34  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  on  this  estate.  Of  these 
one  cow  miscarried,  six  did  not  drop  any  calves  during  the  year,  and  the 
remaining  27  cows  and  heifers  produced  27  calves.  For  special  reasons 
two  of  these  calves  were  sold,  and  as  the  result  of  the  year  1860,  the  34 
cows  and  heifers  dropped  25  fine  healthy  calves  which  were  retained. 

We  were  kindly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  summary  from  the  "  milk 
register"  at  Weil,  for  1858-9-60.  Every  two  weeks  the  yield  of  milk,  for 
24  hours,  of  each  cow  is  measured,  weighed  and  registered,  as  well  as  the 
day  on  which  the  calf  was  dropped,  and  the  last  milking  of  the  cow 
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before  calving.  From  this  register  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  by 
each  can  be  approximatively  ascertained — at  all  events  near  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 


Year. 

No.  of 
cows. 

Average 

yield  of  each 

cow  in 

quarts. 

Maximum 
yield  in 
quarts. 

Minimum 
yield  in 
quarts 

No.  of  cows 

vield'g  more 

than  2.425 

quai-tH. 

Appenzell  or  "Canvas." 

la'iH - 

7 
8 
9 

25 
16 
20 

2212 
2090 
1890 

2274 
2*^4 
2110 

3096 
2954 
2015 

3472 
r272 

2894 

1799 
1811 
1560 

1444 

940 
1384 

4 

1859 

3 

I860 

1 

Holland  cows. 

1858 

10 

ia59 

7 

1860 

5 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Eosenstein  blood  among  the  Hollanders, 
the  milk  of  the  pure  Hollanders  has  not  been  kept  separate.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  great  disparity  of  product  of  the  several  years,  the  attendant 
informed  us  that  1859  was  a  very  dry  year,  and  herbage  short  and  scant, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  18G0  was  a  very  wet  year,  and  the  herbage  was 
soft  and  watery. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  keys  to  the  several  gates,  obtained,  throngh 
the  courtesy  of  the  landlord,  from  one  of  the  King's  officers,  we  proceeded 
to  the  estate  of  Seegut.  Elsewhere,  or  at  some  other  time,  I  mfiy  describe 
the  system  of  agriculture,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  on  these  respective  royal 
domains,  but  at  present  shall  confine  myself  to  the  cattle  only.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  large,  easily  fattened,  and,  to  the  yoke,  well 
adapted  race  from  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Canton  Schwytz,  but  which 
excel  in  their  milking  qualities  rather  than  in  any  other.  They  were  ex- 
celled in  this  respect  by  one  other  race  only,  viz:  the  Hollanders.  This 
fact  induced  the  King  to  send  a  herd  of  twenty-four  cows  and  one  bull  of 
the  Schwytzer  race  to  Seegut  (or  Sea  Domain.)  This  herd  was  purchased 
in  1830,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  vicinity  of  ZUrcher  Sea.  They  were  a  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  a  light  stripe  on  the  back ;  they  were 
large  animals,  and  very  strongly  built.  In  addition  to  these  there  were — 
aside  from  some  Hallish-Limburgish — MUrzthalers  and  English  cows, 
which  were  there  for  experimental  purposes ;  also,  a  small  herd  of  Holland 
cows  from  the  domain  at  Weil.  Both  of  these  breeds  were  at  first  bred 
separately  and  purely.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  the  much  dreaded  cattle  dis- 
ease (ov  pleuropneii)nonia)  broke  out  in  this  herd,  and  appeared  to  affect 
and  destroy  more  of  the  Schwytzers  than  of  the  other  breeds.  The  Hol- 
h.i.iUi-  s(.-('i.u-r,  (0  !]■  .iil>]i  ill  tills  liow  l(u'-'i;-,  <.;iJ  \--,  it'  p"i-iM'\y  ^Vl•I!  :;c- 
climated ;  therefore,  the  Schwytzer  cows  that  escaped  the  disease  were 
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subsequently  bred  to  Holland  bulls.  This  htrd  continued  to  be  bred  in 
this  manner  until  1861.  During  a  few  previous  years,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cows  were  very  irregular  in  calving ;  some  were  dry  an  extraor- 
dinary length  of  time,  others  miscarried,  and  some  produced  very  sickly 
and  puny  calves.  It  was  then  determined  to  make  a  change.  There 
being  a  good  market  for  milk  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  it  was  re- 
solved to  replace  the  defective  cows  by  those  of  the  •' Rosenstein  "  breed 
— ^to  be  hereafter  described — which  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Limburgher 
and  Holland  blood  in  it.  There  are  now  at  Seegut,  in  addition  to  the 
two  original  breeds,  some  Hallish-Limburgher  cows,  which  will  continue 
to  be  bred  to  a  Bosenstein  bull.    On  this  estate  there  are : 

WORK  CATTLE. 

FuU  grown  and  accnstomed  to  the  yoke 30 

Yoaag  cattle  from  six  months  to  three  years 14 

Young  cattle  less  than  six  months 6 

Total 50 

Of  these  50  oxen,  23  were  purchased  and  27  bred  on  the  estate. 

MILCH  cows. 

HoUaod,       Blgi-HoUaad.       Limburgher.  Total. 

Cows 18  17  5  40 

Heifers  two  years  old  and  over 5  4  5  14 

Heifers  one  year  old  and  under  two 5  5  ..  10 

Bulls  for  service ...  - J^  1  --  3 

Bulls  over  one  year  old 3  1  ..  4 

Bulls  under  one  year  old 4  3  18 

Heifer  calves  under  one  year  old 20  17  ..  37 

Total 57  48  11  116 

In  addition  to  these  three  breeds,  there  is  yet  a  Bosenstein  bull  to  be 
bred  to  the  Limburg  cows;  and  for  the  use  of  the  neighboring  farmers, 
there  is  a  bull  of  a  cross  between  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  Eosenstein  cow. 

The  Hollanders  on  this  estate  are  of  the  same  purchases  and  importa- 
tions as  those  at  Weil.  The  Rigi-HoUanders  are  of  the  1829  importation» 
and  do  not  differ  from  the  others  except  in  color,  which  is  rather  darker^ 

The  Limburghers  were  purchased  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Wortem- 
bnrg,  on  an  estate  where  they  for  many  years  have  been  thorough-bred. 
The  cows  are  symmetrically  built,  appear  to  have  very  gentle  disposi- 
tions, fine  bones,  a  light  head,  fine  horns,  but  the  back  is  not  altogether 
straight ;  the  color  is  a  dark  dun.  The  cows  are  small,  and  seldom  ex- 
cop(l  700  pounds  live  woi,2:1it.  This  diminntivonpss  in  sizo  is  no  doubt 
produced  by  breeding  them  at  too  tender  an  age ;  because,  as  a  rule,  in 
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the  neighborhood  where  they  came  from,  the  cow  drops  her  first  calf  be- 
fore she  is  fully  two  years  old.  The  average  weight  of  the  calves  when, 
dropped  is  58  poonds.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  if  the  bull  calves 
of  this  breed  are  castrated  at  the  proper  time,  they  become  large  and 
heavy  work  oxen,  so  that  when  iully  matured  and  during  severe  labor, 
they  will  weigh,  unfattened,  1,300  pounds,  but  when  fat  often  exceed 
1,800  pounds  live  weight 

Feeding  and  other  care  and  treatment  of  the  cattle,  at  Seegutr  are  the 
same  as  at  Weil ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  place  where  an  account  has  been 
kept  of  the  milk  product  of  the  Bigi-Hollanders,  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  of  it : 

No.  of     AT*g»  of  Mch  per     Mubnam  In       Mloimnm  in    No.  cows  yleld^g  over 
Tear.  Cows.       jeer  in  qawtg.  qvaru.  qoarti.  2,i25  qcs.  aanmllj. 

1858 8  2,564  3,102  2,104  4 

1859 12  1,912  2,516  856  2 

1860 13  2,185  2-689  1,720  5 

THE  BOSENSTEIN  BACE. 

Between  Stuttgard  and  Oannstadt,  just  before  entering  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  royal  estate  of  239  morgens,  with  a  beaudfal 
park  and  the  castle  of  Rosenstbin  (Red  or  Rose  Stone — English.)  In 
accordance  with  a  principle  adopted  and  practiced  by  the  late  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  that  on  all  his  estates  the  useful  should  be  made  as  orna- 
mental as  possible,  he  determined  to  establish  a  cattle-breeding  establish- 
ment at  Rosenstein  in  1833.  The  objects  in  view  in  establishing  this 
estate  were — 

a.  To  ascertain  definitely  the  qualities  of  foreign  breeds  of  cattle  which 
from  time  to  time,  here  or  there,  might  be  commended  for  superior 
qualities. 

b.  The  creation  of  a  new  race  of  cattle,  which  should  combine  in  a  high 
degree,  in  the  individuals  of  the  race,  according  to  sex,  the  following 
four  qualities,  viz:  Superior  milking  qualities,  early  maturity,  suscepti- 
bility of  being  readily  fattened,  and  endurance  under  the  yoke. 

There  is,  too,  on  this  estate,  a  complete  hermeryt  where  all  descriptions 
of  poultry  are  bred,  in  order  to  study  their  habits  and  ascertain  their  re- 
spective qualities. 

The  cattle  in  this  park  are  green-soiled  with  the  gre^i  crops  and  grass 
cut  from  the  lawns  about  the  castle,  and  from  the  two  parks  adjoining 
the  residence  in  Stuttgard,  which  are  attached  to  Rosenstein.  Should 
the  proper  quantity  of  food  be  deficient  from  these  sources,  then  grass  is 
purchased  in  the  vicinity.  The  green  summer  crops  on  this  estate  are 
grass,  clover,  lucerne,  and  a  mixture  of  vetches  and  oats.  In  winter  the 
cattle  are  fed  hay  and  sugar  beets ;  these  latter  are  brought  from  the 
Seegut  estate.    For  litter,  straw  and  forest  leaves  are  used.    The  manure 
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is  used  for  top-dressing  the  lawns  and  gardens,  and  the  straw  thrown  ont 
with  the  manure  in  winter,  is  in  the  spring  raked  together  and  again 
made  to  do  service  as  litter. 

The  stock  of  cattle  at  Eosenstein  was  as  follows : 

Bun  ealvM  HHfrrs 

Bmm,  BrMdtDf       nodcr  Govt.       HdfMt      under         Work        TMaL 

balls.      1  jmx  old.  1  year  old.      oxen. 

White  Ros6D8teln 4  6  87  16  16            4  73     * 

Yarions  cross  breeds ..  1&  7  4            S  28 

Thorooghbred  Sbortboms.        2  2  2  1  ....             7 

Thoroughbred  Hollanders.      ..  ..  8  ..  6           ..  14 

Total.... 6  8  5a  24  26  6         m 

The  number  of  bulls  here  is  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  the  herd,  but 
those  living  in  the  vicinity  are  allowed  to  have  cows  served  by  the  Eosen- 
Btein  bulls. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOSBNSTEIN  BACE. 

In  September,  1833,  this  breeding  establishment  was  created,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  races : 

1.  A  stock  of  White  Hollanders,  consisting  of  Jive  cows  and  one  bull, 
the  immediate  product  of  the  importations  of  1821  and  1829,  and  which 
were  placed  on  the  domain  at  Weil.  The  stock  at  Bosenstein  was  used 
partly  for  cross-breeding,  and  another  portion  of  it  was  kept  for  breed- 
ing pure  Hollanders,  until  1857.  This  Holland  stock  has  received  sev- 
eral acces^ons  firom  the  herd  at  Weil. 

2.  Ten  cows  and  heifers  of  the  cream-colored  Limbuegher  race,  which 
have  been  already  described.  These  were  purchased  in  the  districts  of 
Gmiind  and  Aalen  in  Wurtumburg,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  bred 
to  the  Hollander  bulls.    A  similar  purchase  was  made  in  1845. 

3.  Seven  cows  of  the  same  race  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Weil,  Kleinhohenhiem  and  Scharnhausen.  They  were  used  for  no  other 
purpose  in  breeding  than  for  crossing,  as  explained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article. 

4.  Four  cows  of  the  long-horned  Devon  race,  imported  from  England. 
They  also  were  used  for  cross-breeding,  but  were  retained  a  short  time  only. 

5.  Nine  cows  and  one  bull  of  thoroughbred  Alderneys,  imported  from 
England.  The  cows  of  this  race  do  not  yield  a  relatively  lar*;*^  qnantity 
of  milk,  but  it  is  of  excellent  quality  and  very  rich.  These  Alderneys 
were  in  pait  bred  to  the  Hollanders  and  in  part  bred  purely  until  1847. 

0.  Ten  cows  and  a  bull  of  the  reddish-brown  polled  breed,  from  York- 
shire iQ  England.  These  were  bred  partly  pure  and  partly  used  fi)r 
mossing  until  1839,  after  which  they  were  used  for  crossing  only. 
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7.  Seven  cows  and  two  bulls  of  the  tractable,  agile  longborned  Zebu*s,* 

with  a  large  bump  on  the  back ;  one  of  the 

most  widely  disseminated  races  of  cattle  in 

India  and  Africa,  where  they  are  employed  as 

beasts  of  burden  under  the  yoke,  and  to  ride, 

but  not  for  milking.    Like  some  of  the  other 

races,  these  were  bred  partly  pure  and  partly 

crossed  until  1838,  since  then  they  were  cross 

ZEBU.  bred  only. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  establishment  at  Rosenstein,  there  have 

been  added — 

8.  Cows  and  heifers  of  the  Schwytzer  race ;  they  were  first  introduced 
at  Rosenstein  in  1838,  from  the  stock-breeding  establishment  at  Manzell, 
near  Seegut,  but  were  originally  from  the  cloister  of  Einsiedela,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  which  vicinity  they  were  purchased  and  bred  in-and-in.  At 
Rosenstein  they  were  bred  to  the  Rosenstein  bulls ;  the  progeny  giving 
promise  of  superiority.  Cows  of  this  race  were  from  time  to  time  removed 
here  from  Seegut. 

9.  A  herd  of  four  cows  and  one  Shorthorn  bull.  This  herd  was  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  selected  from  the  estate  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Two  of  the 
cows;  were  reputed  to  be  famous  milkers.  But  this  herd  suffered  so 
severely  in  comparison  with  the  herds  of  other  breeds  at  Rosenstein,  that 
they  were  finally  removed. 

10.  Six  cows  and  heifers  of  the  Jersey  breed,  imported  directly  from 
the  island  of  Jersey,  in  August,  1850.    These  were  brod  to  bulls  which 

*  The  domestic  cattle  of  India  is  commoaly  known  by  the  name  of  Zebn,  and  is  con- 
apicuous  for  the  curious  fatty  hump  which  projects  from  the  withers.  These  animals 
are  further  remarkable  for  the  heavy  dewlap  which  falls  in  thick  folds  from  the  throat, 
and  which  gives  to  the  fore-part  of  the  animal  a  very  characteristic  aspect.  The  limbs 
are  slender,  and  the  back,  after  rising  towards  the  haunches,  falls  suddenly  at  the  tail. 

The  Zebu  is  a  quiet  and  intelligent  animal,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained  in  varioas 
modes  for  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  a  good  draught  animal,  and  is  harnessed  either 
to  carriages  or  plows,  which  it  can  draw  with  great  steadiness,  though  with  but  little 
speed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  riding,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable  endurance 
being  capable  of  carrying  a  rider  for  fifteen  hours  in  a  day,  at  an  average  rate  of  five  or 
six  miles  an  hour.  The  Nagore  breed  is  specially  celebrated  for  its  capabilities  as  a 
steed,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  excellent  action.  These  animals  are  very 
active,  and  have  been  known  to  leap  over  a  fence  which  was  higher  than  our  five-barred 
gates,  merely  for  the  piirposb  of  drinking  at  a  certain  well,  and,  having  slaked  their 
thirst,  to  leap  back  again  'i  to  their  own  pasture.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  the  Zebu  is  in 
great  7t<i«i!t.t  for  it  can  carry  a  heavy  load  for  a  very  great  distance,  though  at  no 
greai  speed. 

There  are  variouB  breeds  of  Zebu,  some  being  about  the  size  of  onr  ordinary  cattle, 
ft-  (I  ol.'  •  .  •.  •  1  ,  ,  i  i'..-i  -is"  ).i.s  r.  .);:i  a  L;:-^j  ux  tu  a  Li..i.i:l  X^s'.  .'v;i  .vl.>i.i.l  d-.»^. — 
WoOD&\Jllubtrated  JS'aiural  Mietory,  Vol  L 
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were  obained  by  a  cross  between  the  Hollanders  and  Alderneys,  as  de- 
scribed above  in  No.  5.  The  Jersey  cows  suffered  in  comi)ari8on  of  their 
milking  qualities  with  the  new  or  Kosensteiner  race. 

11.  Four  cows  of  the  Murzthaler  race.  These  were  purchased  in  1853, 
in  the  Steyermark,  and  were  bred  until  1856,  when  it  was  found  that 
they  possessed  no  superior  qualities,  they  were  removed.  Oxen  of  this 
breed  are,  however,  yet  to  be  found  on  the  domain  at  Weil. 

12.  Four  cows  and  a  bull-calf  of  the  small  black-spotted  BniTTANr 
race  in  France.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  185G,  they  were  highly  ex- 
tolled as  possessing  superior  milking  qualities.  But  upon  actual  trial 
they  were  found  to  possess  no  qualities  superior  to  several  herds  of  indi- 
genous German  cattle,  and  were  consequently  soon  removed. 

13.  Two  heifers  of  the  easily-fatted  race  of  Chabolaise,  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lyons  in  France,  which  were  purchased  with  those  of  No.  12,  were 
bred  two  years  and  then  removed. 

14.  Five  cows  and  two  bulls  of  the  famous  readily  fattening  and  early 
maturing  short-homed  English  (Durham)  race.  A  part  of  this  herd  was 
obtained  in  April,  1857,  from  the  model  farm  of  Prince  Albert  at  Wind 
sor,  and  a  part  from  Jonas  Webb,  at  Babraham ;  these  are  bred  partly 
pure  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  crossing. 

Out  of  twelve  of  the  above  described  breeds  or  races,  six  have  served 
no  other  purpose  than  as  affording  the  means  of  a  scientific  inquiry  and 
comparison  of  their  qualities ;  they  were  removed  as  soon  as  it  was  fully 
ascertained  that  they  possessed  no  qualities  in  a  superior  degree  to  other 
cattle  on  the  domain ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  no  trace  of  their 
blood  remains  in  any  of  the  animals  now  retained.  Five  races,  viz.,  Hol- 
landers, Limburgers,  Schwytzer,  Alderney  and  Zebu,  have  commingled 
their  blood  to  form  a  new  race  whose  type  is  now  fixed  and  progeny  con- 
stant, and  known  as  the  Eosensteiner  race  or  breed ;  whilst  others  are  yet  in 
a  transition  stage — inconstant  in  breeding,  and  consequently  no  fixity  of 
type.  Only  one  of  the  original  breeds  is  kept  pure — the  Durham ;  but 
even  a  part  of  this  herd  is  kept  for  crossing. 

I  took  great  pains  to  obtain  all  the  data  of  the  history  and  description 
of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  on  the  King  of  Wurtemburg*s  domain,  be- 
cause I  had  heard  of  the  **  Eosenstein  "  race  before  I  visited  Germany,  and 
heard  of  it  everywhere  in  Germany,  and  after  having  seen  the  animals 
themselves  became  satisfied  that  if  the  Germans  are  the  appreciative  race 
of  people  which  I  believe  them  to  be,  that  the  Eoaensteins  are  destined  to 
he,  in  Germany,  what  the  Shorthorns  are  in  Epgland  and  America,  viz : 
the  superior  and  most  desirable  breed.  The  origin  of  the  Shorthorn  is 
not  definitely  ascertained — neither  is  that  of  the  Improved  Leicester  or 
Southdown  sheep — the  Enpflish  breeders  being  either  too  selfish  to  impart 
knowie(i«;e  which  may  be  ot  btuelil  to  the  world  at  luiiic,  or  ci&c  coo 
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ignorant  to  write ;  whilst  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  ordered  a  correct 
record  to  be  made  of  every  step  which  was  taken  in  establishing  the  new 
race,  and  gave  his  Privy  Counsellor,  G.  F.  Schmidt,  privilege  to  publish 
it  to  the  world. 

Having  given  a  synoptical  view  of  the  races  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  new  race,  it  is  not  improper  to  detail  the  several  steps  taken  to 
consummate  the  fixity  of  type. 

What  blood  wab  employed  m  the  production  of  this  type? 

The  White  Eosbnsteinee  breed  is,  so  far  as  blood  is  concerned,  the 
product  of  the  crossing  of  several  constant  breeds.  If  we  wish  to  trace 
back  and  ascertain  definitely  what  blood  is  represented  in  the  present 
fixed  type  or  constant  race  of  Eosensteiners,  it  will  be  fdund  on  the  original 
sire's  side  to  have  descended  from  a  Holland  bull,  Affba,  dropped  shortly 
after  the  importation  of  1821 ;  and  of  five  Holland  cows,  viz :  Stulzb, 
Snek,  BLAUiiaEE,  Babeenpood  and  Doeia— a  i)ortion  of  which  were 
imported  in  1821,  others  in  1829,  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  then 
placed  on  the  domain  at  Weil.  There  is  not  a  single  animal  in  the  en- 
tire herd  of  the  White  Eosensteiners  which  does  not  trace  back  on  the 
one  side  to  these  progenitors.  The  five  Holland  cows  were  all  celebrated 
milkers.  The  color  alone  was  not  constant;  the  cows  as  well  as  the  ball 
himself  were  "  blue  tigered,"  and  black  spotted,  but  many  of  their  progeny 
were  white,  and  after  1833  all  their  progeny  that  were  white  were  selected 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  establishment  at  Bosenstein.  The  blood  mixed 
with  this  Holland  was,  in  some  instances,  that  of  the  Limburger  only; 
in  others  that  of  the  Schwytzer  only.  But  in  most  instances  three  or  four 
breeds  or  blood  is  represented,  such  as  the  product  of  a  Holland- Limborg, 
or  Alderney-Limburg  dam,  and  a  Holland-Schwytzer  or  a  Holland-Alder- 
ney,  or  a  Holland-Schwytzer- Alderney  sire.  In  other  instances  the  Zeba 
blood  is  added  to  these. 

In  what  manner  were  these  various  strains  op  blood  com- 
mingled ] 

This  question  may  be  more  satisfactorily  and  briefly  answered  by  pre- 
$enting  the  pedigree  of  several  cows  than  by  any  detailed  verbal  descrip- 
tion. 


[NoTK.-^!  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  a  new  race  of  oattJe,  in  the 
•ignification  of  the  term  **race,"  as  employed  and  understood  by  Naturalists,  has  been 
produced  by  the  King  of  Wurtemburg— but  that  a  new  race,  strain,  breed,  or  family,  in 
the  sense  in  which  breeders  generally  understand  any  or  all  of  these  terms,  has  been 
produced.— Klippart.]  I 
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PEDIGEEE  OF  COW  HIRSCHB. 


a. 
b. 
o. 

d. 
e. 
f. 
IS- 


PKDIGREB  ON  DAM*8  6IDB. 

L,imburg  Bull. 
Alderny  cow. 

Holland  bull,  Jacob  II.,  Deo.,  1831.  Same 

as  bull  ii,  in  pedigree  of  Leda. 

Limborg  Alderny  cow,  Fanny,  Nov.  *31. 

"    Blane,  Nov.,  1834. 

"        Holland  cow,  Fanny  I.,  Dec  *39. 

Holland  bull,  Kilian  III.,  Oct.,  1840.  Sanif^ 

as  bull  G.  in  pedigree  ot'Leda. 
Holland  Limburg  Alderny  cow,  Fanny. 
U.,  March,  1844. 


PEDIGREE  OX  SIRE*8  SIDB. 

A.  Holland  Bull. 

B.  Limburg  cow. 

C.  Holland  bull,  Jacob  II.  Same  as  bull  o, 

on  dam*8  8ide. 

D.  Holland  Limburg  cow,  Blassle,  Jane, 

1H3I.    same  as  h,  in  Leda's  pedigree. 

E.  Holland  Limburg  bull,  Aator,  Oct.,  1834. 
Same  as  1,  in  Leda's  pedigree. 

F.  Holland  cow,  Tiger,  Feb.,  1835. 

G.  Cow,  Emma,  Feb.,  1838. 

H.  Holland  bull,  Epple,  April,  1939. 
I.    Bull,  Elias,  Jan.,  1842. 
K.  Holland  cow. 

L.        "         bull.  Roller.  April,  1836. 
M.  Cow.  Hirsche,  Feb.  1846. 
The  Holland  bull,  Jacob  II.  is  an  ancestor 
on  both  sire  and  dam's  side,  :ind  the  Holland 
bull  KoUer  is  great  grand  sire  on  both  sii* 
and  dam's  side. 
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When  a  new  race  or  breed  of  cattle  is  to  be  r stablished  by  means  of 
cross  breeding,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  breeder  thoroughly 
nnderstaods  the  blood  with  which  he  is  operating,  and  has  certain  well 
defined  objects  which  he  desires  to  obtain. 

Bat  it  mast  not  be  sapposed  that  the  proportion  of  blood  in  cross  breed- 
ing is  established  according  to  arithmetical  rules  or  calculations.  If  the 
proportions  were  thus  established  in  fact^  the  present  experiment  would 
have  failed  of  attaining  the  desired  object  in  the  short  space  of  time  in 
which  it  was  actually  consummated ;  but  the  power  to  transmit  qualities 
to  offspring  varies  very  greatly  in  different  breeds  or  races ;  it  seems  to 
be  possessed  in  «  very  remarkable  or  extraordinary  degree  by  the  Holland 
race.  In  producing  a  cross  breed,  the  question  naturally  arisen :  Which 
bull  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  improve  the  progeny,  to  supply  a  defect,  or 
to  make  a  desirable  change  1  The  proper  answer  to  these  questions  will, 
in  every  instance,  indicate  the  course  to  be  pursued.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  pains  to  study  the  foregoing  pedigrees  closely,  he  will  find  that — 

a.  There  has  been  consanguineous  breeding. 

5.  The  consanguineous  breeding  must  not  be  pnrsued  through  many 
generations,  but  must  be  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  other  blood. 

c.  That  a  majority  of  the  blood  must  be  drawn  from  one  race. 

How  LONG  DOES  THE  TRANSITION  STATB  CONTINUE?      Or  what  length 

of  time  is  required  to  fix  a  certain  t^epemumently? 

The  cross  breeding  commenced  in  1834.  Of  the  first  progeny  there 
were  many  animals — notwithstanding,  they  had  some  good  qualities — ^yet, 
for  the  specific  purpose  in  view,  had  more  or  less  defects,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  rejected.  It^was  only  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations 
that  the  ^^baoJc-bred^*  animals  had  become  so  reduced  in  numbers,  that  a 
person  could  select  a  calf  that  would  with  tolerable  certainty  transmit  its 
qualities.  A  little  more  detail  will,  perhaps,  make  this  point  more  intel- 
ligible. Out  of  twenty-five  heifers,  in  part  the  product  of  the  first  cross 
and  in  part  of  the  second  cross,  dropped  in  1838  and  1839,  eight  only,  after 
a  thorough  examination,  were  found  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory ; 
six  might  have  been  retained,  if  no  better  ones  had  been  found  in  the  lot, 
but  eleven  presented  the  attainment  of  transmitted  qualities  in  such  a 
very  slight  degree  that  they  were  at  once  rejected. 

In  1851  there  were  dropped  21  healthy  heifers ;  of  these  13  were  found 
to  possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  breeding  and  the  transmission  of 
qualities,  but  eight  could  not  be  relied  on  as  good  breeders. 

In  the  seventh  generation,  or  27  years  after  cross  breeding  had  com- 
menced, very  few  bulls  are  dropped  whose  progeny  breed  back.  Prom 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  breeding  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  gener- 
ation, or  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  before  a  new  type  can  be  rendered 
so  permanent  as  to  be  reliable  in  the  transmission  of  qualities  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 
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What  was  the  result  of  this  cross  breeding^  or  mixture  of  blood? 

On  the  next  page  I  will  present  a  brief  sammary  of  the  qualities  of  the 
new  race,  or  **  Rosensteinees,"  and  further  on  I  will  present  a  table  of 
the  qualities  of  the  races  the  blending  of  which  formed  this  new  race. 
Now,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  or  opinion  from  this  summary  and  table, 
as  to  the  qualities  transmitted  by  each  race  to  the  new,  the  following 
may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  being  as  near  the  truth  as  any  analysis  will 
give,  viz : 

The  color  is  transmitted  by  the  Hollanders  (pure  white) ;  the  size  of  the 
carcass,  especially  that  of  the  cows,  is  derived  from  the  Hollanders  and 
Schwy  tzers ;  the  form  of  the  body  has  been  modified  and  rendered  more 
elegant  by  the  introduction  of  Limburger  and  Aldemey  blood.  The  great 
period  of  time  in  which  the  cows  keep  in  milk  is  inherited  from  the  Hol- 
landers; one  of  the  Holland  dams  (of  the  Rosensteiner  race),  D(;EIA, 
yielded  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  milk  during  a  period  of  33  mouths,  with- 
out calving  during  this  time.  The  excellent  qualit^v  of  the  milk  is  derived 
from  the  Limburger  as  well  as  from  the  Alderneys,  in  those  in  which  this 
latter  blood  is  represented.  The  great  yield  of  milk  is  deri\  ed  equally 
from  the  Hollanders,  Schwytzer  and  Limburgers. 

In  the  work  oxen  the  strength  of  the  Hollauders  is  combined  with  the 
endurance  of  the  Limburgers. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
and  secure  the  fullest  development  of  the  qualities  of  each  of  these  raees, 
that  they  must  be  proi)erly  cared  for,  fed,  groomed,  etc  Furthermore, 
the  cows  in  calf  should  have  full  rations  of  rich  or  very  nutritive  food ; 
the  calves  intended  to  be  retained  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  allowed 
to  suck  longer  thau  ordinary  calves  are  permitted  to  do;  those  that 
mature  early  should  be  bred  early,  so  that  the  progeny  may  not  ouly  re- 
tain this  quality  of  early  maturity,  but  that  it  may  be  further  developed ; 
those  that  mature  late  should  not  be  bred  until  they  are  well  developed ; 
judicious  selection  of  the  age  at  which  bulls  are  put  to  service;  the  cows 
to  be  "clean  milked,"  or  thoroughly  milked,  even  when  they  yield  small 
quantities  ouly.  ' 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  BOSENSTEINEBS. 

The  cow  stables  (princely  residences  rather  than  stables)  into  which  I 
was  introduced  at  iioseustein,  were  filled  with  Eosensteiners.  At  one 
end  of  the  first  stable  I  saw  a  Shorthorn  bull,  aud  in  the  other  stable  a 
Holland  bull,.and  unless  a  person  were  well  posted  on  "points,"  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  was  Shorthorn,  Holland  or  Rosensteio.  The 
Shorthorn  bull  is  heavier  in  the  shoulders  and  chest,  and  the  Hollander 
lighter  in  the  flank  than  the  Bosensteiner.  Both  the  Holland  and  Short- 
horn cows  are  heavier  in  the  shoulders  and  very  considerable  lighter  in 
the  flank  thau  the  Bosensteiner  cow,  and  yet  I  have  seen  Shorthorn  cows* 
15A 
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both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  did  not  differ  essentially  in 
general  contour  from  the  Eosensteiners.  A  cow  (9  portrait  of  which  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain)  which  seemed  to  be  the  pet  of  the  herds- 
man was  of  a  milk  white  color,  and  weighed  1,493  pounds.  Her  height, 
measured  from  above  the  centre  of  the  shoulder,  was  53}  inches,  and 
measured  from  this  point  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone  in  the  hind  quar- 
ter, 60  inches. 

The  average  weight  of  this  race  i 


A  calf  on  tbe  day  it  is  dropped lOSponnds. 

Heifer  calf  3  weeks  olh 131  " 

"    aOmonthsold 670  " 

"      2i  years  old  but  not  in  calf 1,000  " 

Cow3J           »*         1,150  " 

"    8             "         1,400  " 

VTork  oxen  6  years  old 1,550  " 

I  mentioned,  on  a  preceding  page,  that  the  prevailing  custom  in  Gter- 
many  is  to  reduce  all  cattle  food  to  equivalents  of  good  meadow  hay. 
This  custom  so  universally  prevails  and  is  so  thoroughly  practised,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  other  information  from  breeders,  or  even  herds- 
men, than  that  they  feed  "«o  much  hay  worth ;^*  and  as  might  be  expected, 
I  found  the  same  custom  at  Bosenstein.  The  herdsman  told  me  that  a 
mature  animal  was  fed  daily  an  amount  equivalent  to  35  x>ounds  of  hay, 
cattle  under  two  years,  as  an  average,  not  exceeding  half  that  amount. 

So  far  as  the  milking  qualities  of  this  race  are  concerned,  I  can  not  do 
l]|etter  than  to  copy  the  "milk  register,"  in  which  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow  is  daily  put  down,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  is  made.  The  herdsman  informed  me  that  so  feur  as 
the  register  is  concerned,  aU  the  milk  obtained  from  the  cow  is  regis- 
tered ;  that  given  to  the  calves  was  first  milked  and  given  in  a  bucket, 
and  this  amount  of  milk  is  not  deducted  from  the  aggregate  yield. 

The  average  yield  of  milk  of  a  cow  of  the  coTistant  (permanently  fixed 
type)  race  during  the  year  1860,  amounted  to  3,390  quarts.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  state  here,  that  the  average  yield  of  milk  of  six  Holland 
oows  during  the  same  period,  was  2,528  quarts  for  each  cow. 


The  quart  is  0.31S  of  a  gallon. 

Diet,  of  Weights  and  Meaaurea'of  dU  KaUont. 
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Namb  of  the  Cow.. 
In  the  stable  all  the  year, 
(a)  of  the  constant  white 
race. 

When 
dropp*d. 

Time  of 

calving  in 

1860. 

Time  of  last  calv- 

ing  previous  to 

1860. 

Quarts 
of  milk 
in  1860. 

Quarts 
of  milk 
in  1859. 

Quarts 
of  milk 
in  1858. 

Hirsche 

1846 
1848 
1849 
1852 
1»>2 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1&55 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1867 
1857 

Octrie. 

AprU4. 
"     5. 

Juiyif. 
April  8. 

Nov."i2'. 
Jan»y3. 
Oct.    6. 
Nov.  17. 
Jan.  12. 
May  14. 
Jun.27. 
miscarried 
Jun.  19. 

Aug."22. 
Jan'y  1. 
Apr.  10. 
Mar.  21. 

July  10,  1859. 
Aug.  13,     " 
Dec.    2,     " 
May  26,     " 
Mar.  12,     " 

"     24,     " 
July   1,     " 
Dec.  28,  1858. 
Apnl  1,  1859. 
Jan.    14     " 
July  17   1^58. 
July  17,  1858. 
July    2,     " 
Nov.    8,     « 
Oct.   14,     " 
May  16,  1859. 
July    6,  1858. 
Oct.    4,  1859. 
June   1,     " 
Aug.    4,     " 

"     29,     " 

4234 
3264 
5128 

2218 
3942 
5076 
3650 
4514 
3986 
4722 
2050 
3286 
3000 
4168 
2920 
3584 
3118 
1698 
3696 
2188 
3442 
2010 
3441 
2364 

3842 
3968 
3926 
3060 
4140 
4488 
3960 
6058 
3366 
4780 
3014 
1560 
2948 
2832 
2040 
2822 
3138 
2100 
2394 
1776 
1440 

5576 

Barle  

4220 

Clara 

4880 

Rosa 

Mina  (dirty  white) 

Leda 

4050 
5896 

Lola 

4620 

Vavie 

3120 

Dina  (yellow  white) .... 
Favorite 

3364 
3284 

Elitza  

2280 

Anna - 

1080 

Grosse 

2880 

Doris 

Young  Robin ........... 

Hesse 

Zwicke 

Young  Bella *... 

Helene 

lina 

Ester 

Ketherle 

Bebele 

Bertha 

Average  per  cow — 

3390 

3200 

3770, 

(b).    Caw9  in  ike  transition  stage—not  yet  constant  or  peirmanently  fixed  type. 


Eva,  red  spotted 

Blttmle,  black  spotted. 

Freude,  black 

8ch(tnelle,  tigered* .... 

Falbe,  black 

Blume,  black  spotted  . 
Blaue,  mouse  color. . . . 

Graue,  tigered 

Freia,  red  spotted 


1850 

Feb.  16. 

1860 

Jan.   6. 

1852 

Nov.  6. 

1854 

Sep.  27. 

1855 

1855 

Oct.  30. 

1855 

Jan.  24. 

1856 

1857 

Jan.   6. 

Sept.  27,  1858. 

3540 

2172 

"      25,     " 

2640 

3718 

Oct.     2,  1859. 

2680 

3300 

Sept.  28,     " 

2820 

3416 

"      12,     " 

3284 

3264 

Oct.  28,     " 

3630 

2700 

Nov.    7,  1858. 

2584 

2920 

"       2,  1859. 

3358 

736 

3014 

.... 

3000 


3240 

1602 

936 


(o)    Cows  not  kept  in  the  stables  during  the  entire  yeur  I860. 


Lorohe,  white 

Kola,  blackish  gray 

Fanny,  white 

Lisel,  white 

Doric,  red  spotted. . 

8eba,  Yellow 

Helm,  blue  tigred.. 


1849 
1848 
1851 
1854 
1851 
1851 
1855 


Jan.  13. 


Feb.  26. 
June  8. 


Dec.  9,  1858. 
July  27,  " 
Aug.  17,  1867. 
Deo.  19,  " 
Oct.  7,  1858. 
Nov.  2,  " 
Oct.  29,  1859, 
(Miscarried.) 


324 

4526 

2520 

2344 

720 

2774 

660 

2482 

1672 

2014 

2216 

4088 

2296 

2520 

2970 

3708 
3430 
2384 
5062 


TigtntL    Hmc 


I  XngUsh  term  fbt  thia  ft^Ueettre  ii  <t/f«a  bittmJ* 


In  a  coantry  as  densely  populated  as  Germany  is,  in  proportion  to  its 
nataral  producing  capacity,  the  force  of  circumstances  necessitates  a 
rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  all  agricultural  products.    Hence,  not  only 
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are  the  natritive  properties  and  relative  nutritive  value  of  every  forage 
plant  well  understood,  as  also  the  commercial  quality  and  value  of  other 
plants  in  general  cultivation,  but  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  each 
crop  is  as  definitely  ascertained  as  the  amount  obtained  for  it  in  market 
Domestic  or  agricultural  accounts  are  everywhere  kept  in  Germany,  with 
a  scrupulous  exactness.  Hence  every  farmer  is  able  to  tell  precisely  what 
it  will  cost  to  rear  a  calf— if  a  heifer,  until  she  is  in  milk;  or  if  a  bull, 
iXntil  he  can  be  put  to  service ;  or  if  a  steer,  until  be  is  fit  for  the  shambles 
or  the  yoke,  or  both.  The  annexed  table  of  the  qualities  of  cattle  on  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg's  estates,  is  therefore  not  an  isolated  case,  but  is 
simply  such  an  account  as  any  "  Gra/,"  *'  BitterguUbeaitzer^''  or  "  Pdchter'* 
can  furnish  anywhere  throughout  the  Germanic  States. 

On  the  contrary,  here  in  Ohio,  where  the  population  is  comparatively 
sparse,  where  the  producing  capacity  is  very  great,  and  labor  very  ex- 
pensive, and  where  almost  every  farmer  owns  in  fee  simple  the  soil  he 
cultivates,  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  can  tell  how  much  a  cow  has  cost 
to  rear  until  in  milk;  haw  much  of  an  income  he  derives  from  her  milk, 
whether  sold  or  consumed  as  milk,  butter,  or  cheese ;  nor  how  much  milk 
she  yields  in  proportion  to  food  consumed  and  her  own  live  weight 
There  will  be  a  small  revolution  in  the  breeds  of  cattle  as  soon  as  Ohio 
farmers  keep  as  rigid  accounts  as  the  Germans  do — especially  in  the  milk- 
ing qualities. 

English  farmers  keep  very  loose  and  general  accounts.  In  fact,  England 
collects  no  agricultural  statistics  of  England  proper,  and  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  assumptions  rather  t^ian  realities.  The  truth  is,  that 
England  does  not  produce  as  much,  agriculturally,  as  she  has  credit  for 
doing,  and  I  presume  her  statesmen  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  en- 
deavor to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  respect,  England  is 
precisely  like  a  merchant  who  knows  that  he  is  bankrupt,  but  does  not 
want  the  world  to  know  it,  and  is  straining  every  resource  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. It  is  true  that  in  isolated  cases,  like  that  of  Alderman  John 
Joseph  Mechi,  a  rigid  account  is  kept ;  but  at  the  same  time,  who  does 
not  know  that  his  statement  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  pro- 
duct of  one-half  of  England  1  England  does  not  produce  more  than  half 
of  the  breadstuffs  she  consumes,  nor  more  than  half  the  meat ;  hence  she 
wants  free  trade  in  breadstuflfs  and  meat  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  some 
unsophisticated  individual  thinks  that  England  is  in  earnest  in  her  advo- 
cacy of  free  trade  generally,  let  him  make  a  shipment  of  American  re- 
prints of  British  authors  to  England,  and  if  the  custom  house  officer  of 
^*^ free-trade  England^^  does  not,  no*  only  ^* eovJUcate^^  them,  but  commit 
them  to  the^awie*,  it  will  be  because  the  laws  have  been  changed  siuce 
July,  18G5 — and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  change  has  been  made. 
This  *' reciprocity*^  and  "free-trade'*  discussion  is  entirely  out  of  place 
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here,  I  am  well  aware;  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  me  to  pass 
it  over  in  silence. 

Annexed  is  a  table  compiled  by  G.  F.  Schmidt,  Eoyal  Court  Domain 
Councellor  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  copied  from  his  publication 
of  the  King's  stock-breeding  establishments.    (See  table,  pp.  230-231.) 

AGRICULTURE  OP  WURTEMBURa. 

The  great  variety  of  geological  formations  found  in  Wurtemburg,  and 
the  various  elevations  of  the  land,  the  constant  succession  of  '•  hill  and 
dale,"  and  the  Swabian  Alps  on  the  south-east,  must  necessarily  induce  a 
greatly  varied  system  of  cultivation.  The  highest  points  of  cultivatable 
land,  are  not  beyond  the  region  of  summer  grains ;  therefore,  a  purely 
graziug  region  without  plow  land  is  to  be  found  sporadically  only  on  the 
northern  portion  of  these  Alps — the  so-called  sheep-walks ;  the  grazing 
regions  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  Allgua  (in  Bavaria)  and  in  the  Black 
Forest  (in  Baden).  Notwithstanding  there  are  some  herds  from  Wurtem- 
burg driven  in  Allgau  and  grazed  there  during  the  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  brought  home  and  stabled  until  the  next  spring.  This  Alpine 
region,  whether  from  the  sundering  of  the  rocks  at  the  vast  height  and 
consequent  scarci(^y  of  water,  or  whether  its  severe  climate  is  the  cause  of 
a  sparse  population,  or  whether  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
certain  it  is  that  here  are  the  healthiest  sheep  pastures  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  from  the  same  causes,  the  greatest  scarcity  of  winter  food. 
The  more  humid  valleys  at  the  foot  of  these  Alps  abound  in  grasses,  and 
sheep  are  pastured  during  the  summer  on  the  Alps,  and  wintered  in 
sheds  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  throughout  ^heir  entire  extent  in  this  State 
Little  meadow  spots,  containing  from  12  to  36  morgen,  have  each  a  shed 
in  which  food  is  deposited  for  wintering  the  sheep ;  and  if  the  flock  owner 
does  not  own  one  of  them,  he  then  gives  his  sheep  in  charge  of  the  owner, 
and  in  settling  the  account,  credits  himself  with  the  manure  produced  by 
the  sheep,  to  balance  the  charge  for  the  shepherds'  and  dogs'  services 
and  litter  on  the  other  or  Dr.  side. 

Many  of  these  mountain  spurs  have  plateaus  on  their  sides  or  summits, 
but  the  ascent  is  too  steep  to  haul  anything  up  from  below;  in  such  cases 
the  land  is  pastured  a  series  of  years  with  sheep,  until  it  is  sufficiently 
enriched  by  their  manure  to  produce  several  crops  without  manuring ; 
the  sod  is  then  plowed  down  and  crops  grown  upon  it,  and  then  put  in 
pasture  again.  The  crops  are  as  a  rule  a  rotation  of  cereals,  and  the  last 
one  a  crop  of  esparsette,  which  is  onc^  mowed  and  then  pastured.  The 
*'old**  or  original  German  system  of  farming,  viz.,  to  divide  the  estate 
into  a  given  number  of  fields,  and  then  to  grow  the  same  crop  on  each 
field  alternately,  and  having  a  grass  crop  in  the  course,  is  yet  retained  in 
some  of  the  plateaus  of  Swabia,  where  the  system  has  undergone  many 
modifications  and  developments. 
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Towards  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  junction  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
with  the  waved  dolomite,  the  turf  or  sod  is  allowed  to  grow  at  least  four 
years,  generally  five  or  six  years,  but  very  seldom  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Whilst  the  land  is  yet  strong  it  is  laid  down  in  grass,  then  the  grass  is 
cropped  several  years,  then  pastured.  But  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion it  is  treated  as  meadow  land — that  is,  it  is  manured  and  irrigated, 
and  the  cattle  or  sheep  are  greensoiled.  The  practice  commenced  many 
centuries  ago  of  paring  and  burning  the  sod,  but  with  the  scarcity  and 
great  cost  of  fuel,  this  practice  is  almost  discontinued.  On  this  forma- 
tion we  find  a  complete  rotation  of  crops — potatoes,  oats,  clover,  fallow, 
grass,  &c.  These  crops  succeed  admirably  well  on  the  moist  sandstone 
regions  here.  On  the  keuper  sand  region  a  "  four  course  "  seems  to  suc- 
ceed best,  as  follows :  winter  rye,  summer  grains,  pasture ;  pasture  till 
June,  then  put  in  fallow.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large  towns 
the  land  is  divided  into  such  small  parcels  that,  without  regard  to  geo- 
logic formation,  it  is  farmed  more  like  a  garden,  and  the  plow  more  sel- 
dom used  than  in  places  where  the  tracts  are  of  considerable  size.  But 
wherever  the  plow  is  used,  the  plowing  is  well  done,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Hohenheira,  the  farmers 
of  Wurtemburg  use  more  improved  implements  than  anywhere  I  saw  on 
the  Continent.  This  college  has  introduced  a  number  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  but  Ball's  Ohio  Mowbb,  is  the  only  one  of  the  lot  which  gives 
entire  satisfaction. 

The  management  and  application  of  manures  is  as  diversified  as  the 
soils  or  rotations  of  crops  are  varied.  There  are  localities  where  the 
liquids  from  the  manure-pile  run  to  waste  in  the  roadside  gutters ;  and 
others  where  not  only  the  liquids,  but  everything  else  of  even  a  remotely 
manurial  nature,  is  very  carefully  collected,  conserved  and  applied.  In 
the  wine-growing  regions  the  greatest  desire  is  manifested  for  an  in- 
creased production  of  manures — it  is  in  the  wine-growing  districts  when& 
the  most  artificial  and  mineral  manures  are  applied.  In  these  districts 
everything  which  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  manure  is  called 
into  requisition ;  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  ferns,  moss,  sawdust,  turning- 
chips,  and  offal  of  every  kind ;  the  straw  produced  contributes  a  small 
fraction  towards  the  amount  of  manure  applied.  And  in  order  to  permit 
the  greatest  amount  of  manure  to  be  applied  to  the  vineyards,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  grow  three  or  four  crops  on  riew  lands  (from  which  the 
forest  has  just  been  removed),  without  manuring.  Ak  a  rule  the  stables 
are  cleaned  twice  a  week ;  in  some  instances  the  manure  is  at  once  ap- 
plied to  the  fields,  in  others  it  is  thrown  into  a  receptacle,  which  is  cor- 
erd  with  boards,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the  fields  it  is  then  applied 
and  plowed  under ;  there  is  little  or  no  surface  manuring  except  on  grass 
lands.    But  I  have  seen  huge  piles  of  manure,  thoroughly  rotted — ^tbe 
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accamulation  of  years — and  all  the  active  portions  evaporated,  in  Wur- 
temburg  as  well  as  in  Ohio.  Next  to  barn-yard  manare  in  quantity  is  the 
sheep  manure,  and  it  is  very  highly  prized  ;•  but  farmers  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  proper  time  wheu  it  should  be  applied ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  indecision,  it  can  at  times  be  purchased  "  for  a  song."  Of 
mineral  manures,  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  most  extensively 
used — especially  clover  and  Lucerne,  but  very  seldom  on  rape,  pod-fruits 
or  meadows.  In  the  new  red  sandstone  regions  burnt  lime  is  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  any  other  artificial  manure.  In  the  vineyards  marl  is 
more  extensively  used  than  either  gypsum  or  plaster.  All  the  roads  in 
Wurtemburg  are  "  metalled  "  with  limestone,  and  as  this  becomes  reduced 
to  powder  or  dust  it  is  washed  by  rains  into  the  ditches  or  gutters  by  the 
wayside ;  this  wash  is  carefully  collected  and  applied  as  manure,  and,  I 
am  assured,  with  the  best  results.  Phosphates,  superphosphates,  bone- 
dust  and  guano  are  by  no  means  strangers  to  the  Wurtemburg  farmers ; 
but  they  rely  much  more  upon  their  own  production  and  mineral  manures 
than  upon  imported  or  manufactured  ones. 

Where  the  soil  is  a  loam — that  is,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fine  gravel, 
with  a  gravel  or  pervious  subsoil — there  the  field  is  not  plowed  into  lands, 
hut  where  the  subsoil  is  impervious,  then  the  field  is  plowed  into  lands. 
This  custom  has  been  followed,  I  am  told,  for  many  centuries — ^in  fact  in 
some  settlements  the  richest  loam  and  soils  least  likely  to  wash  are 
plowed  into  lands  more  from  tradition  than  for  any  other  reason.  These 
lands  vary  in  width  from  four  furrows  to  sixty  furrows.  In  Wurtemburg, 
as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  the  lands  are  well  pulverized ;  a  stiff  clay  is 
not  unfrequently  plowed  six  times  before  it  is  seeded ;  and  the  mellowest 
loam  is  never  ijlowed  less  than  four  times ;  this  is  done  not  only  that  the 
soil  itself  may  be  well  commingled,  but  also  to  have  the  manure  well 
distributed. 

The  harrows  are  of  various  forms  and  kinds-HSome  with  iron,  others 
with  wooden  teeth.  Wheat  and  winter  crops  are  all  sown  broadcast ;  the 
drill  is  used  for  sowing  rape,  peas,  lentils  and  beans.  The  scythe  and 
sickle  are  used  to  gather  the  crops,  and  there  are  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen 
reapers  or  mowers  in  use  in  all  Wurtemburg,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
(rf  the  horse  hay-rake.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crops  are  threshed  with 
the  flail ;  in  some  districts  horses  or  oxen  **  tramp  '*  the  grain  out,  although 
tliere  are  a  few  threshing  machines  in  the  kingdom,  but  these  are  on 
lurge  estates,  or  else  in  neighborhoods  where  laborers  of  this  kind  aro 
searce. 

In  Wurtemburg  much  more  oare  and  attention  is  given  to  meadows 
than  in  Saxony  or  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  forage 

*  It  is  compated  that  600,000  sheep  produce  manare  eqtdvalent  to  nine  million  owts 
of  bam-yard  manure. 
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plants  is  very  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Wnrtemburgians 
think  it  very  impor^nt  to  secure  good  and  healthy  hay  for  their  cattle, 
and  therefore  pay  a  larger  sum  per  acre  for  meadow  lands  than  they  do 
for  plow  lan^s.  The  meadows  are  not  confined  to  the  depressions  or 
lowlands  in  the  valleys,  but  are  found  on  the  plateaux  or  table  lands 
at  very  considerable  elevations,  not  only  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
use  the  plow,  but  where  there  is  admirable  plow  land.  Almost  all  the 
meadows  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  flooded  or  irrigated — ^bat 
flooding  is  the  more  common  practice.  It  deposits  silt  and  other  fine 
detritus,  which  acts  as  a  manure  for  the  grass.  Where  they  can  not 
be  flooded  they  are  very  liberally  manured.  From  80  to  100  cwt.  of 
manure  are  applied  per  morgen,  or  say  100  to  133  cwt.  per  acre^  or  three 
times  as  much  as  is  applied  to  plow  lands  in  that  kingdom.  The  ele- 
vated meadows  consume  more  manure  than  they  can  possibly  be  made 
to  yield,  for  the  crop  is  seldom  more  than  30  cwt.  (1^  tons)  per  morgen, 
including  the  regular  crop  and  aftermath.  The  hay  is  fed  with  straw, 
the  fern  and  forest  leaves  used  for  litter,  and  yet  the  supply  of  manure 
is  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  hay  is  increasing 
in  price,  forage  plants  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  forest  mead- 
ows turned  over  to  the  plow.  But  the  meadows  in  the  valleys  and 
depressions  are  seldom  manured  with  barn  yard  manure,  the  geologic 
formations  immediately  above  them  are  found  to  disintegrate  sufficiently 
rapid  to  yield  an  excellent  manure  for  them.  These  irrigated  or  flooded 
meadows  yield  two  or  three  crops  per  annum,  and  have  beside  a  good 
crop  of  pasture  in  the  fall,  and  a  crop  of  the  so-called  ** scrape  grass"  at 
the  commencement  of  winter.  Almost  all  the  meadows  are  provided 
with  portable  racks — often  on  wheels — ^in  which  the  new-mown  grass 
thrown  and  put  under  cover  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower,  and  then  again 
removed  to  the  meadow  in  fair  weather  and  cured.  Other  meadows  have 
portable  platforms  on  which  the  partly  cured  hay  is  thrown  during  a 
shower,  so  that  the  hay  does  not  rest  on  the  ground. 

PASTUBES. 

The  pastures  consist  of  the  sheep  walks  on  the  alpine  slopes  already 
mentioned,  and  the  out-crops  of  the  muschelkalk  formations,  whioii 
appeared  adapted  for  grasses  and  pastures  only.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  forest  pastures.  I  did  not  learn  that  any  special  care  was  taken 
to  renovate  the  pastures ;  the  droppings  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  together 
with  the  disintegrated  matter  brought  from  the  higher  points  by  rains, 
seemed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  During  the  past  half  century, 
in  regions  where  the  three  year  fisdlow  system  is  practised,  the  fallows 
are  sown  in  clover  of  various  kinds,  including  esparsette  and  lucerne, 
and  then  pastured. 
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AGBIOT7LTX7BAL  PRODUCTS. 

Among  the  agricaltaral  prodacts  the  cereals  are  the  most  important 
Wurtemborg  exports  them  in  considerable  quantities  to  Switzerland, 
Yorarlbnrg  and  down  the  Bhine.  The  most  fertile  soils  for  them  are 
the  muscbelkalk  plateaux,  the  lias  lime  regions,  and  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Swabian  Alps  which  face  the  Danube.  The  chief  of  the  cereals 
here  is  the  "spelts"  or  "dinkel,"  {triHovm  speUa)  which  in  many  places 
or  districts  is  the  staple  breadstuff,  and  consequently  winter  crop.  It  is 
preferred  in  Wurtemburg  to  all  other  varieties  of  wheat,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  easier  cultivated,  has  a  greater  product  or  yield,  is  subject  to 
fewer  diseases,  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  can  be  garnered 
up  longer  without  injurious  results,  and  is  entirely  free  from  destruction 
by  birds  and  insects  in  the  field.  It  is  sent  to  market  and  to  mill  in 
the  hvU^  the  same  as  barley  is  with  us.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the 
grain  deteriorates  rapidly  after  being  separated  from  the  hull.  From  76 
to  225  pounds  are  sown  on  the  margen^  and  the  crop  has  yielded  as  high 
as  3,000  pounds  per  morgen,  or  66  bushels  of  60  pounds  each  per  aere^  but 
the  average  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  1,060  pounds  per  morgen.  The 
"St  Peter's  com,*'  or  "one  grain,"  {triUown  manoooooum — See  Ohio  Ag. 
Bep.  for  1867,  page  707)  is  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
because  it  yields  well  on  the  poor  tough  clays,  and  h4s  this  advantage, 
that  it  may  be  sown  as  a  winter  or  spring  wheat,  as  circumstances  may 
require.* 

Wheat  proper  is  grown  oply  as  a  winter  crop,  although  spring  wheat 
is  not  unknown,  but  the  winter  w^ieat  is  grown  for  exi>ort  rather  than 
home  consumption.  From  IJ  to  2}  bushds  are  sown  per  acre,  and  in 
some  districts  31  bushels  per  acre  are  harvested,  yet  the  average  for  the 
kingdom  does  not  exceed  18  bushels,  or  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  more 
than  the  Ohio  average. 

Sye  is  the  staple  cereal  for  breadstuff  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  other  parts  it  is  grown  more  for  the 
straw  than  the  grain.  It  has  produced  as  high  as  40  bushels  per  acre, 
although  the  average  is  not  over  18. 

Winter  barley  is  cultivated  mostly  by  the  poorer  classes,  because  it 
ripens  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  other  cereals,  and  thus  gives 
them  time  to  secure  their  own  crop  before  going  out  to  harvest  for  others. 

Spring  barley  is  the  largest  summer  crop,  with  the  exception  of  oats, 
that  is  cultivated  of  the  cereal  family.  It  is  grown  exclusively  for  brew- 
ing. About  1^  bushels  are  sown  per  acre,  and  aa  high  aa  47  have  been 
harvested— the  average  is  23. 

*  The  straw  is  exceedingly  tongb,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tineyarda  it  is  grown 
^  the  straw  to  fasten  the  yines  to  the  stakes. 
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Oats  are  grown  exclusively  for  horse  and  cattle  food,  except  in  years 
of  great  scarcity,  when  oatmeal  is  used  for  gruel,  or  mixed  with  other 
meal  for  cakes  and  bread.  The  yield  is  about  the  same  as  barley,  bat 
when  grown  with  summer  speltz  as  much  as  seventy  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  harvested. 
,  Millet  and  Jmolcwheait  are  grown  only  when  other  crops  faiL 

Indian  earn  is  extensively  oaltivated  in  the  wine  producing  regiona 
It  is  said  that  com  and  potatoes  form  the  staples  of  breadstuff  in  these 
regions.  Certain  it  is  that  so  far  as  I  traveled  the  valley  of  the  Neckar, 
I  found  it  every  where  as  fine  and  as  thrifty  as  in  our  own  Miami  aod 
Sdoto  bottoms. 

Field  peas  and  Windsor  beans  (horse  bewis^  hog  beans-^faha  vulgaris)  are 
extensively  grown  in  fallow  fields,  the  beans  more  extensively  than  the 
peas,  because  the  bean  stalks  are  used  as  fuel  in  winter. 

Vetches  (vieia — ^tares  in  England^  are  cultivated  every  where,  but  most 
generally  are  sown  with  oats  for  green  fodder. 

Garden  beans  (phaseolus)  are  very  extensively  cultivated  on  the  soatii- 
em  slopes  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  near  Lake  Oonstance,  and  whole  sbip 
loads  sent  in  a  green  state  into  Switzerland,  where  they  are  sliced  down 
and  pickled  for  wint^  use.  I  found  these  sliced  beans  every  where  in 
Germany  on  the  liotel  tables,  and  they  certainly  were  a  very  delicioofi 
dii^. 

LentUs  are  extensively  grown  in  mixed  forage  crops.  These  mixed 
forage  crops  were  a  new  feature  to  me.  I  often  found  oats,  vetches,  len- 
tils, rye  and  barley  mixed  for  green  forage,  and  they  are  cultivated 
every  where,  from  Schleswig-Holstein  through  Mecklenburg,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  down  to  Bavaria.  The 
variety  of  forage  plants  in  Wurtemburg  is  not  so  great  as  in  many  other 
portions  of  Germany.  Lupines  are  unknown,  buckwheat  is  cultivated 
as  a  last  resort  after  every  thing  else  has  failed,  and  spergnla,  incarnate 
or  scarlet  clover,  Swedish  clover,  etc.,  are  known  but  not  in  general  cul- 
tivation. The  chief  forage  plant  is  the  common  red  clover,  from  which 
two  to  three  crops  are  obtained.  It  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  one 
crop  taken  in  the  ensuing  fall,  and  then  one  or  two  crops  the  next 
year,  according  to  circumstances,  when  it  is  plowed  down.  The  yield  is 
flpom  20  to  60  cwt.  per  morgen,  or  say  25  to  80  cwt.  per  acre.  On  large 
estates,  I  am  toId«  the  average  is  about  60  cwt  or  3  tons  per  acre— this, 
of  course,  includes  two  cuttings.  In  some  neighborhoods  it  is  grown 
exclusively  for  the  seed,  which  for  years  past  has  averaged  $12  per  cwt, 
but  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  much  is  imported  from 
southern  France,  Styria,  etc  Lucerne  ranks  next  to  the  red  clover  as  a 
forage  plant.  The  seed  is  generally  obttuned  from  southern  France  and 
Italy,  and  is]  grown  upon  the  masdielkalk  formations  as  well  as  on  the 
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lias  and  Jurassic.  It  is  usually  cut  four  times,  once  the  first  year  and 
three  times  the  second,  and  then  plowed  under. 

Esparsette  has  recently  been  introduced  and  succeeds  admirably  well 
on  the  muschelkalk  and  Jurassic  formations. 

Hoot  crops  are  cultivated  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
potato,  however,  is  the  chief  crop.  Before  the  **  rot "  set  in,  in  1845,  it 
was  the  most  extensive  of  all  crops,  and  was  largely  consumed  for  cattle 
food  and  distilling;  but  it  is  now  supplanted  for  these  purposes  by  sugar- 
beets,  common  lield  beets  and  turnips.  The  best  varieties  are  now  culti- 
vated, and  they  for  the  table  only. 

The  genuine  artichoke  or  topinambour^  and  not  our  common  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  once  so  largely  cultivated  for  cattle  food,  is  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted by  the  field  beet  As  much  as  500  cwts.  of  leaves  and  roots  of 
the  field  beets  have  been  harvested  per  acre,  although  the  average  does 
not  exceed  200  cwts.  Turnips,  carrots  and  cow  cabbage  are  grown  for  cat- 
tle food.  Sorgo  is  also  cultivated,  not  for  syrup  or  sugar,  but  purely  as  a 
forage  plant.  It  is  sown  broadcast  and  cut  with  a  scythe  or  sickle,  and 
fed  green.  I  was  assured  that  at  least  4,000  morgen  were  cultivated  in 
hops,  although  fifty  years  ago  not  a  single  hop  was  grown  in  the  king- 
dom. They  yield  from  four  to  four  and  three-quarter  cwts.  per  acre,  and 
sell  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  from  $4  to  $100  per  cwt 

Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  this  kingdom  from  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe  until  the  present  time.  A  few  years  since,  when  the 
price  advanced  considerably,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  was  devoted  to  it, 
but  at  i)resent  no  more  is  grown  than  supplies  the  domestic  consumption. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  that  there  are  43,032  dogs  in 
Wurtemberg.  Of  this  number,  30,570  are  used  "  to  labor; "  that  is,  they 
draw  carts,  are  used  on  tread  wheels,  &c.  A  "  luxurioua  dog" — that  is,  a 
pet  dog,  as  a  '*  King  Charles,'''  for  example — is  taxed  four  florins  annually 
($l-(iO),  whilst  the  laboring  dogs  are  taxed  twenty  four  kreutzers  (sixteen 
cents.) 

I  bad  often  read  of  snails  being  used  as  food,  but  did  not  credit  the 
statements.  It  so  happened  that  when  on  my  way  to  Bavaria,  I  was 
obliged  to  "lie  over"  at  Ulm  some  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  rambling 
over  the  neighborhood  I  found  a  garden,  in  which  were  estimated  to  be 
some  40,000  snails.  These  were  being  fattened,  and  in  the  fall  would  be 
packed  up  in  snail  casks,  and  shipped  to  Bavaiia,  Austria,  and  even  to 
Italy,  where  they  are  purchased  by  Catholics  to  be  eaten  during  Lent 
and  other  times  when  meat  is  forbidden.  The  prices  realized  are  from  12 
to  16  cents  per  hundred. 

Tiie  following  table  was  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Eoyal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau,  and  gives  the  average  number  of  morgens  in  each  crop,  to- 
gether with  the  average  product  per  morgen,  or  tiie  average  money  value. 
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CROPS  OF  WUETEMBUEG. 


Number  of 
morgen  in 
each  crop. 


Crop. 


No  of  IbB. 
yield  per 
morgen. 


Yalae  of 

crop  in 

florins  of 

40  cents. 


1.  WiNTKB  Crops. 
Speltz,  einkom  and  emmer. 

Wheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Mixed  cereals 


Total. 


2.  Summer  Crops. 

Speltz 

Wheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Oats 

Mixed  grains 


Total. 


3.  Vbobtablbs. 
Peas  and  lentils . . . 

Beans 

Vetches 

Indian  com 


Total. 


4.  Commercial  Plants. 

Winter  rape 

Snmmer  rape 

Poppies 

Hops 

Susar  beets 

Cabbages 

Potatoes  4-5 

Flax,  hemp,  teasels  and  mustard 

Total 

5.  (1-5)  Potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  beats,  car- 

rots, &c 

6.  Clover,  lucerne,  ^sparsette 

7.  Two  crop  meadows 

One  crop  meadows 

8.  Pastures 

9.  Orchards,  &c 

Fallow 


647,392 
26,287 

117,332 

7,067 

56,194 

854,272 


4,908 

10,697 

21,700 

274,754 

408,589 

38,113 

758,761 


25,632 

13,359 

35,575 

5,649 

80,215 


26,647) 

15,509  5 
7,227 
3,559 
8,185 

18,536 
159,136 

46,608 

285,409 


Seed  fruit  (apples,  pears,  &^.) 

Stone  fruit  (peaches,  cherries,  &c.). 
Value  4,500,000  florins. 

Grapes 

Peatbfeds 


95,500 
262,.378 
641,607 
240,000 
229,389 

60,752 
391,138 

No.  of  trees. 

4,724,102 
34»3,572 

59343 
54,350 


941 
805 
714 
1,001 
941 


941 
765 
695 
1,011 
716 
905 


625 

952 

790 

1,076 


$23  68 

17  70 

4  cwt, 

150  cwt. 

2,850  head 

97    bu. 

|28  value 


140  cwt. 
30  " 
22  " 
10  " 
10  " 
30    " 


125  08 
5  to  15  feet 
thick. 


30,211,626 

1,425,536 

4,912,689 

286,136 

2,502,968 

39,338,954 


134,970 

431,086 

651,000 

11,114,034 

11,746,933 

1,095,748 

25,173,771 


542^ 

1,^52^1 

261,576 

3,115,848 


2,453,042 

319,660 

653,215 

613,875 

1,584,?28 

9,229,888 

3,262,560 

10,116,968 


Bu.produo'd 

4,823,475 
850,157 


2|  miUions 
cwt.* 


^Th«  annual  prodnot  is  rained  at  $100,000.  Th«  piioecf  tnif  or  peat  is  abontsizty  eents  per  1,000  brkks;  ttit 
1,000  will  mUf^  from  twetre  to  flftem  ewt.  Tbt  xaUwaTi  eetlmate  one  hundred  onblo  ftet  of  peat  to  weigh  ftw> 
ten  etrt.    In  other  words,  about  1,280  of  theee  bxteki  make  a  bulk  equal  to  one  cord  of  wood. 
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As  early  a«  1593,  Duke  Frederick  L  introduced  the  silkworm  and 
**  Moras  Multicaulus^^  into  Wortembnrg,  bat  it  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  succeeded.  One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  19,000  mulberry 
trees  in  the  kingdom,  but  at  present  there  are  8,600  full-grown  trees, 
38,000  half  grown,  and  55,000  bush  or  young  trees.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  average  crop  of  silk  was  1,000  pounds  of  cocoons. 


Leaving  Wurtemburg  I  proceeded  to  cross  the  Swabian  Alps  and  pass 
through  Ulm  and  Augsburg  to  Munich  (MUnchen  Qenn.^  literally  Monk's 
town).  I  made  this  trip  for  the  special  purpose  of  having  an  interview 
with  Baron  LiEBia,  the  Agricultural  Chemist  The  main  points  of  the 
subjects  discussed — so  far  as  this  report  is  concerned — will  be  found  on 
page  39  of  Part  IL  of  this  volume. 

My  stay  in  Bavaria  was  necessarily  short,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  and 
learn,  the  agriculture  of  Bavaria  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
other  parts  of  Germany  already  described.  Prom  Munich  I  returned  to 
Stuttgard,  and  from  there  went  to  Mayence  (Maintz  Qerman)^  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Maine  and  Bhine,  and  from  there  went  '*  down  the 
Bhine  "  to  Cologne.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  variety  of  the  grapes 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Wurtemburg,  already  described. 

There  was  an  International  Pair  at  Cologne,  commencing  June  2d,  and 
ending  July  2,  under  the  auspices  and  ^^ ;protecixyrate  "  of  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Crown  Prince  Prederick  William  of  Prussia.  The  Pair  consisted 
of  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  (2.)  House- 
hold tools  and  implements.  (3.)  Garden  architectural  tools  and  imple- 
ments. (4.)  Porestry  products  and  hunting  paraphernalia.  (5.)  Agricul- 
tural products  and  fabrics.  (6.)  Products  of  mines.  (7.)  Ploral  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  John  S.  Tappan,  of  New  York,  was  the  accredited  United 
States  Commissioner  to  this  exhibition ;  and  the  Oeneral  Committee  did 
me  the  honor  to  place  me  on  the  list  of  committeemen  on  agricultural 
machines.  In  my  opinion  the  Pair  was  a  failuie,  although  England. 
France,  Belgium,  &c.,  sent  liberal  contributions  ;  but  all  in  all  it  was  not 
as  successful  as  the  one  at  Stettin — was  not  as  well  patronized,  and  did 
not  present  as  many  features  or  points  of  attraction. 

I  now  take  leave  of  Germany — ^that  cradle  of  much  of  our  civilization 
— ^that  nation  which  has  baptized  in  her  most  precious  blood  much  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  To  this  people,  whether  residing  in  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  or  England,  is  due  all  the  material  progress  and 
dvilization  of  the  past  two  thousand  years.  The  trial  by  jury — ^that  sheet- 
anchor  of  human  freedom — was  in  constant  practice  by  the  Germans  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Saxons ;  the  method  of  conducting  it  was  somewhat 
improved  by  Charlemagne.    The  Reformation  in  religion  was  accom- 
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ject ;  this  is  very  manifest  in  everything  one  sees  from  the  government  of 
their  petty  principalities  down  to  agricultural  operations  in  the  field.  I 
saw  everywhere,  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hannover,  Hesse,  Wur- 
temburg  and  Bavaria,  women  in  the  field  tying  the  newly  made  hay  in 
large  bed  sheets  and  then  carrying  it  home  on  their  heads.  In  Wurtem- 
burg  I  counted  twenty  women  in  one  field  carrying  the  hay  home  in  this 
manner.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  twenty  women  might  have  been 
employed  in  some  lighter  labor,  and  the  sum  of  money  they  would  have 
earned  in  one  day  would  certainly  have  paid  to  have  hauled  all  the  hay 
home  that  they  could  carry  on  their  heads  during  the  same  time.  Then 
too  I  saw  everywhere,  a  woman  and  a  dog,  or  a  woman  and  a  cow  or 
heifer,  and  sometimes  a  woman,  heifer  and  dog,  harnessed  to  a  cart,  tak- 
ing manure  to  the  field.  In  the  coal  mines,  about  furnaces  and  smelting 
establishments,  women  would  wheel  large  barrows  full  of  coal,  fluxes, 
sand,  etc.,  etc.  In  short  there  is  not  an  out-door  employment  in  which 
men  or  boys  engage  in  the  United  States,  that  women  did  not  do  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  America  we  may  be  less  refined^  less  metaphysical ;  we  may  fail  to 
appreciate  the  importance  or  the  bearing  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schuyles 
upon  our  mental  well-being ;  but  it  does  not  comport  with  our  ideas  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  "gentler  sex"  to  convert  them  into  absolute  beasts 
of  burden.  In  the  United  States  we  have  the  physical  or  material  world 
to  deal  with ;  we  have  yet  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  forests  to  remove, 
many  cities  to  build,  many  railways  to  construct;  in  a  word,  the  great 
future  of  everything  connected  with  labor  is  yet  before  us ;  in  Germany  all 
these  things  are  accomplished,  and  their  acquired  and  surplus  wealth  is 
devoted  to  ornamentation,  or  the  development  of  sciences,  whether  men- 
tal or  physical.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  United  States  a  gallery  of 
pamtings  or  sculpture  like  the  one  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  places  in  Euiope.  There  is  more  sculpture  in  the 
"Gardens"  at  Gharlottenhoflf,  Pottsdam  or  Stuttgard,  than  there  is  in 
the  whole  United  States.  And  however  much  we  may  desire  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  classical  and  beautiful,  we,  as  a  nation,  would  not  have 
time  to  study  all  these  wonderful  works  of  art,  even  if  we  had  the  wealth 
to  purchase  tiiem.  After  all,  I  think  that  the  humanitarianism  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  a  country  or  nation,  and  the  practical  esteem  in  which 
WOMAN  is  held,  and  with  which  she  is  treated  in  her  every-day  life,  are 
better  exponents  of  civilization  than  all  the  galleries  of  paintings  and 
sculpture. 

The  system  of  agriculture  in  Germany,  no  doubt  is  of  the  highest  order 
at  present  attainable;  the  soil  is  kept  in  admirable  condition,  and  is  made 
to  yield  the  greatest  possible  crops  at  the  least  possible  expense  (except 
that  of  human  labor.)    By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
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that  labor  is  applied  in  excess,  bat  machine  labor  might  be  substitated 
for  human  labor  in  many  instances.    It  is,  however,  possible  that  if  the 
wages  of  labor  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  supply  and 
demand  of  and  for  labor,  that  the  substitution  of  machines  for  human 
beings  would  entail  great  want  and  misery.    The  food  of  the  Grerman 
laborer,  whether  artist,  mechanic  or  farmer,  is  course,  simple,  and  at  the 
minimum  rate  in  quantity  consistent  with  health  and  strength.    But  the 
German  mind,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  free  and  independent  mind — is  wil- 
ling patiently  to  investigate  any  subject.    When  all  Europe  was  Catholic, 
this  mind  introduced  the  Protestant  form  of  worship.    It  will  fearlessly  in- 
vestigate any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  without  considering  anything 
sacred  ground,  or  that  anything  is  forbidden  it  to  investigate ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  is,  that  it  investigates  everything  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
principles,  and  not  with  any  view  of  applying  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  practical  life ;  hence  we  practical  Americans  are  perhaps  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  everything  German  as  savoring  too  much  pf  the 
metaphysical.    The  Germans  were  first  in  the  field  of  Geology ;  they 
classified  the  rocks  and  strata,  named  the  fossils  and  formations,  and  in- 
vented a  nomenclature.    This  is  evident  from  the  terms  still  in  use  by 
the  earlier  English  and  French  writers ;  as,  for  instance,  the  terms  Jcueper, 
mmchelkalk,  jura,  grauwacke,  giieiss,  &c.    But  the  English  and  Americans 
were  the  first  to  put  the  science  of  geology  to  practical  purposes.    The 
German  nation  is  a  nation  of  thinkers  and  logicians,  and  are  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  development  of  the  mental  culture,  that  physical  com- 
forts are  to  a  great  extent  ignored.    In  Berlin,  for  example,  is  a  gallery 
of  paintings  almost  rivaling  the  one  at  the  Louvre ;  a  museum  of  sculp- 
ture and  antiquities  fully  rivaling  the  British  Museum  in  Loudon ;  exten- 
sive and  expensive  libraries,  operas,  theatres  and  churches,  in  grandeur 
and  magnificence  barely  equalled  anywhere  on  the  continent;  and  yet 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  city,  a  barber-shop  in  which  one  can  be  shaved 
with  any  kind  of  comfort.    The  streets  in  the  city  are  not  only  short  and 
crooked,  but  are  filthy,  and  emit  an  odor  second  only  to  what  is  experi- 
enced in  Cologne.    The  beds  in  the  hotels  are  simply  miserable,  and  not 
a  single  gas  light  can  be  found  in  any  private  room  or  suite  of  rooms  in 
any  hotel  in  Berlin,  although  all  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.    Daily 
newspapers  are  sold  at  office  of  publication  only — there  are  no  news 
depots,    they  have  no  idea  of  street  railroads,  but  have  great  lumbering 
omnibuses,  and  thousands  of  cabs  or  "droskeys."    In  a  word,  there  is 
everything  there  to  promote  mental  culture — nothing  for  personal  comfort 
or  convenience ;  the  same  is  applicable  to  every  portion  of  Germany.  In 
America,  on  the  contrary,  we  make  every  art  and  science,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, contribute  to  our  personal  convenience  and  comfort,  whilst  mental 
culture  is  not  ignored. 
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FRAKCB. 

Leaving  Cologne,  I  went  to  Paris  by  way  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Belginm.    I  always  understood  that  Belgium  was  the 
best  cultivated  state  or  kingdom  in  all  Europe ;  but  as  I  had  a  few  weeks 
of  time  only  to  make  observations  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  I  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  spend  any  time  in  Belgium,  more  especially  as  I  could 
not  see,  in  passing  through,  that  it  excelled  Saxony,  and  in  many  places 
through  which  I  passed  in  the  kingdom,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Saxony 
was  in  advance.    But  the  route  through  Belgium  was  through  the  de- 
partments of  Liege,  Namur  and  Hanault    Through  Liege  and  Namur 
the  railway  passed  along  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  or  Maas,  and  both  sides 
of  the  river  is  bounded  by  rather  steep  and  high  hills.    This  Meuse  valley 
is  of  the  upper  carboniferous  series;  some  of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
being  Devonian,  and  those  on  the  right*  of  the  Eocene.    At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  I  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saw  the  upper  chalk  series ;  but 
from  Charleroi  (in  Belgium)  to  Paris,  along  the  banks  of  the  Oise,  the 
upper  chalk  and  eocene  predominated.    Of  course  there  would  be  nothing 
very  attiactive,  agriculturally,  in  the  upper  carboniferous  formation, 
especially  where  the  minerals  which  it  yields  are  in  as  great  demand  as 
they  are  in  France  and  Belgium.     The  northeast  region  of  France, 
through  which  I  passed,  is  said  to  be  among  the  best  cultivated  in  the 
empire.    The  crops  looked  well,  but  that  great  care  and  indefatigable 
industry  everywhere  so  manifest  in  Germany,  was  not  observable  here; 
it  looked  more  like  Ohio. 

Arriving  at  Paris — which  place  is  simply  all  France  crystalized — my 
first  object  was  to  learn  all  about  the  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
empire,  both  for  state  and  educational' purposes.  From  information  fur- 
nished me  by  M.  M.  Babr^lL,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society,  and  Mons.  La.  Verbieb,  a  former  professor  at  Saulsie,  and  sundry 
documents  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  have  compiled  the  following  on 

AGBIOULTUBAL  OBGANIZATIONS  IN  PBANCE. 

Iq  France  the  agricultural  affairs  pertain  to  the  department  of  the 
Mioistry  for  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  and  are  there 
managed  and  arranged  by  the  Directors  of  Agriculture ;  but  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  is  under  the  special  management  of  the  Hydrau- 
lic Service  department.  Formerly  the  management  of  the  national  studs, 
and  all  connected  with  national  horse  breeding,  pertained  to  this  depart- 
ment also.  In  the  year  1861  it  was  attilched  to  that  of  the  Minister  of 
State,  but  last  year  to  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court.  For  the  sup- 
port of  26  national  studs,  with  about  1,300  stallions,  1,922,500  francs 
were  expended  in  1862,  and  for  1863  aud  1864,  2,012,500  francs  were  put 
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in  the  budget.  For  the  completion  of  these  by  purchases,  500,000  to  600,- 
000  francs  are  to  be  appropriated  annually,  and  for  premiums  and  con- 
tributions for  the  purpose  of  improving  horse  breeding  in  the  country, 
1,860,000  francs  were  expended  in  the  year  1862,  and  for  each  of  the  yeara 
1863  and  1864  the  same  amount  was  added  to  the  budget. 

The  replanting  of  forests  on  bare  mountains,  ordained  by  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  July  28, 1860,  with  its  supplement  of  this  year,  (for  the  replant- 
ing of  forests  and  the  creation  of  pasture  lands)  has  been  transferred  to 
the  department  for  the  Management  of  the  Forests,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  which  also  has  charge  of  the  inclosure  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  downs.  The  amounts  hitherto  expended  for  the  production 
of  new  forests  were  638,013  francs  in  1861,  and  1,125,188  in  1862.  FortJie 
years  1863  and  1864, 1,000,000  francs  have  been  annually  added  to  the 
budget  A  large  proportion  of  this  amount  has  been  expended  in  seeds 
and  money  given  to  communities  and  private  individuals,  for  the  purpose 
of  replanting  forests,  in  appropriations  for  establishing  repositories  of 
seeds  and  nurseries,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  for  the  management 
and  execution  of  the  works.  Until  the  year  1862  the  downs  were  in 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  since  1863  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  for  the  Management  of  the  forests — a  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  the  year  1862,  418,360  francs  were  expended 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  1863  and  1864,  500,000  francs  were  annually 
added  to  the  budget,  of  which  amount  417,700  francs  were  expended  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  72,300  francs  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
down  officers,  and  10,000  francs  for  traveling  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
500,000  francs.  The  agents  of  the  Central  Administration  of  Agricul- 
tural Affairs  are  the  Inspectors  General,  and  the  Prefects  the  Civil  Engi- 
neers for  the  improvement  of  the  lands. 

Inspectors  Oeneral. — The  Inspectors  General  of  Agriculture,  as  the  p»- 
petual  commissioners  of  the  Ministry,  may  be  regarded  as  the  media  through 
which  the  Central  Administration  despatch  their  emissaries  throughout 
the  country  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  maintain  a  direct  communica- 
tion in  respect  to  the  agricultural  affairs  in  every  district.  Beside  a  spe- 
cial Inspector  General  for  the  veterinary  schools,  and  a  special  Inspector 
General  for  Corsica,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  are 
seven  Inspectors  General.  As  their  assistants  four  adjuncts  have  been 
appointed,  namely,  the  two  directors  of  the  imperial  dairies,  the  director 
of  the  imperial  stock  flock  at  Haut-Tingry,  and  a  professor  at  Grignon, 
but  they  perform  active  service  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Aooordin^f 
France  is  divided  into  a  corresponding  number  of  districts,  thronghoat 
which  the  seven  Inspectors  General  travel  every  year,  in  order  to  obtain, 
through  their  own  observations,  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  respective  departments— of  the  chan- 
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ges  and  the  progress  made  in  them — of  the  methods  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted— of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  and  their  wages — of 
the  use  of  agricultural  machines — of  the  commercial  channels — of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  in  general,  of 
every  thing  having  a  bearing  upon  agriculture,  and  also  to  obtain  correct 
information  in  respect  to  those  localities  where  steps  should  be  taken 
toward  the  improvement  of  lands.  Further,  they  are  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  in  the  departments,  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies,  to  inspect  every  year  the  higher  agricultural  institutions, 
and  examine  especially  into  the  condition  of  the  forty-nine  agricultural 
schools,  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  agricul- 
tural societies  and  the  prominent  agriculturists  in  their  districts,  and  to 
prepare  lists  of  the  latter,  in  order  that  from  among  them  the  awarding 
judges  at  the  exhibitions  may  be  chosen  ;  therefore  they  are  required  to 
travel  during  the  entire  summer.  Finally,  they  arrange  and  superintend 
the  exhibitions  of  fat  cattle  and  the  agricultural  district  fairs.  They  pre- 
pare minute  reports  of  their  transactions  and  travels.  The  Ministry  sub- 
mit to  them  the  duty  of  deciding  agriculttiral  questions,  and  determining 
local  affairs  and  interests.  It  is  evident  that  the  discharge  of  such  nume- 
rous and  complicated  duties — ^for  each  Inspector  General  has  the  super- 
vision of  twelve  departments — requires  men  of  great  ability  and  experi- 
ence. Generally  they  are  chosen  from  among  those  oflftcers  who  have 
attained  a  certain  eminence  in  the  administration  of  agricultural  affairs 
the  directors  and  professors  at  the  agricultural  academies,  the  imperial 
stock  flocks  and  dairies.  They  each  receive  a  salary  of  10,000  francs,  and 
while  traveling,  a  mileage  amounting  to  about  thirty  centimes  per  kilome- 
ter. Their  salary  and  mileage  in  the  year  1862  amounted,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  83,704  francs,  but  for  1863  and  1864  only  69,000  francs  were  annu- 
ally put  in  the  budget.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  another 
Inspector  General  was  added  to  those  already  appointed,  and  the  present 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  insists  that  the  Inspectors  General  should 
be  traveling  as  much  as  possible. 

Prefects. — ^As  to  the  Prefects,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  their  oflS- 
cial  sphere  comprises  the  entire  civil  administration,  except  the  judiciary 
department  and  its  functionaries.  Therefore,  the  Prefects,  with  their  coun- 
selors, sub-prefects,  mayors,  general  councils,  and  agricultural  boards,  as 
consultative  bodies,  and  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  lands,  with  the 
Civil  Engineers,  are  to  be  considered  agricultural  agents. 

Engineers. — In  France  the  corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  forming  almost  a 
military  organization,  occupies  a  prominent  position.  In  order  to  attain 
to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  in  France,  every  candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted an  entire  course  of  studies  at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  then 
passed  an  examination,  and  acquired  a  higher  general  scientific  education 
beside  the  professional ;  therefore  this  corps  is  highly  respected,  and  the 
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authorities  employ  them  not  only  in  managing  and  directing  mere  techno- 
logical works,  but  also  in  superintending  such  works  as  require  highes 
scientific  attainments.  At  the  head  of  this  corps,  and  the  administration 
of  bridges,  turnpikes  and  railroads,  in  the  central  department  of  Public 
Works,  is  placed  a  Director  General  of  bridges  and  turnpikes.  The  (Jorps 
of  engineers  consists,  beside  the  18  Inspectors  General  of  bridges  and 
turnpikes,  of  167  chief  engineers,  with  a  salary  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
francs,  271  common  engineers,  with  a  salary  of  from  2,500  to  4,600  francs, 
and  2,355  conductors,  divided  into  brigades,  with  a  salary  of  1,200  to 
2,600  francs.  These  engineers  being  scattered  over  the  whole  of  France, 
are  also  the  agents  for  the  improvement  of  lands  by  means  of  drainage. 
Irrigation,  drying  up  swamps,  etc. 

Other  Organs  or  Agents  of  the  Central  Administration. — ^Beside  these, 
the  Central  Administration  has  yet  the  following  agents :  the  General 
Council  of  Agricultuie,  the  Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioners  of 
Drainage,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Herd-Book ;  the  first  named 
^  being  a  consultative  body  consisting  of  100  members,  have  not  been  con- 
vened for  a  series  of  years. 

Boards  of  Agriculture. — Every  arondissement  in  Prance  has  its  Boaid 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  the  sub-prefect,  consisting  of  as  many  members 
as  there  are  cantons  in  the  arondissement  The  prefect  appoints  a  prom- 
inent farmer  from  each  canton  as  member  for  three  years,  usually  con- 
venes the  Boards  of  Agriculture  once  a  year,  appoints  their  meetings  and 
the  length  of  the  session,  and  prepares  the  programme  of  their  proceedmgs. 
The  Board  in  which  the  sub-prefect  (in  the  polfectoral  arondissement  the 
prefect)  acts  as  chairman,  present  their  views  on  agricultural  questions 
before  the  Government,  and  must  state  their  opinion  on  those  subjects  on 
which  the  Government  requires  their  decision,  and  which  are  partly  con- 
nected with  agriculture  in  general,  and  partly  aflfected  by  local  interests. 
The  inspectors  general  have  access  to  these  meetings,  are  entitled  to 
speak  in  them,  and  are  required  to  attend  them  frequently,  because  they 
present  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  correct  information  on  the  agricnl- 
tural  condition  in  the  several  districts  of  the  arondissement,  and  of  ascer- 
taining their  wants  and  means  of  supplying  them. 

The  Commissioners  of  Drainnge  are  composed  of  several  high  function- 
aries, the  minister  having  the  chair ;  they  examine  the  petitions  for  the 
granting  of  loans  for  drainage  purposes,  and  determine  on  the  projects 
themselves,  in  the  last  or  final  instance. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Herd-Booh  consist  of  several  high  ftmction- 
aries  and  projectors  of  manors.  They  cause  a  register  of  the  pedigree  of 
cattle  of  the  pure  Durham  race — ^those  imported  into  France  as  well  as 
those  bred  there — to  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England. 

Directors  of  Agriculture, — The  sphere  of  the  Directors  of  Agiiculture  in 
the  administration  of  agricultural  affairs  comprises  mainly  agricultural 
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instruction,  any  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
and  the  observation  of  the  prices  of  provisions  and  of  the  trade  in  the 
same. 

Veterinary  Schools, — Oreat  attention  is  paid  to  veterinary  instruction. 
There  exist  three  veterinary  schools— at  Alford,  near  Paris,  at  Lyons,  and 
at  Toulouse—in  which  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
veterinary  art,  and  at  which  diseased  animals  are  received  for  treatment. 
At  the  institution  in  Alford,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation,  six  profes- 
sorships are  established,  and  at  the  other  two,  five  each.  The  course  of 
studies  embraces  a  term  of  three  years ;  the  pupils  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  years,  and  pass  an  examination  before  their  admission. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  term  they  receive  a  diploma,  if  found  worthy, 
and  then  they  are  allowed  to  practice  as  veterinarians. 

The  Government  maintains  a  number  of  free  scholarships  at  these  insti- 
tutions, but  the  other  pupils  pay  a  fee  of  450  francs.  In  1862,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  amounted  to  602,  which  shows  a  great  concourse  of  students 
at  these  institutions,  and  justifies  the  inference  that  this  profession  is  a 
desirable  one  in  France  and  the  demand  for  veterinarians  not  yet  sup- 
plied, A  special  inspector  general  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  veterinary  schools,  who  resides  in  Paris,  inspects  the  institutions  sev- 
eral times  every  year,  and  riBports  thereon  to  the  ministry.  The  support  of 
these  institutions  required  619,227  francs  in  1862.  For  1863, 619,300  francs 
were  put  on  the  budget,  and  for  1864,  643,300  francs,  since  the  salary  of 
the  inspector  general  has  been  raised  to  10,000  francs,  and  the  institution 
at  Lyons  considerably  extended.  To  counterbalance  those  643,300  francs, 
the  receipts  of  these  institutions,  in  fees  from  the  pupils,  fees  for  the 
treatment  of  diseased  animals  and  for  diplomas  to  veterinarians,  etc.,  are 
estimated  at  320,850  francs,  which  was  placed  upon  the  budget  of  receipts 
of  the  Ministry  of  Ficance,  so  that  the  actual  expenses  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  for  these  institutions  amount  only  to  282,450  francs,  of 
which,  420  francs  were  annually  paid  by  each  of  the  602  pupils,  or  1,260 
francs  for  the  triennial  course. 

Higher  Agricultural  Institutions. — To  give  a  higher  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, there  are  three  academies,  one  at  Grignon,  near  Versailles,  one  at 
Grand  louan,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  one  at  La  Saul- 
saie,  in  the  department  de  PAin.  In  respect  to  their  arrangements,  they 
differ  from  those  in  Germany.  In  France,  the  students  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  they  are  admitted,  and  must  become  pensioners  of  the  institu- 
tions, where  they  live,  eat  and  sleep  together,  in  large  halls,  work  and  re- 
ceive instruction.  They  submit  to  a  strict  household  discipline,  taking 
up  their  entire  leisure.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  they  are  practi- 
cally employed  on  the  large  farms  connected  with  these  institutions,  and 
they  must  perform  manual  labor  whenever  the  necessity  for  it  occurs  on 
f^irjis,  aul  submit  to  an  examination  at  the  close  of  every  semester 
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(half  year).  Bank  or  wealth  creates  no  distinction.  The  students  pay  a 
fee  of  750  francs,  for  which  everything  is  furnished  them,  except  clothes. 
The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  a  term  of  three  years.  At  each 
of  these  institutions  the  Government  maintains  several  free  scholarships. 
For  the  scientific  instruction  embracing  the  same  branches  as  are  taught 
at  the  German  agricultural  academies,  there  are  employed  at  each  insti- 
tution six  professors,  includiug  the  directors,  and  a  number  of  lecturers, 
who  are  engaged  in  all  branches  of  instruction  throughout  France, 
these  academies  that  at  Grignon  is  the  most  popular  in  France,  partly  on 
account  of  its  superior  arrangements  and  collections,  partly  on  account 
of  its  excellent  director,  Mr.  Bella,  well  known  in  the  agricultural  world 
as  theorist  and  practitioner.  The  number  of  pupils  at  these  institutions, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  67  at  Grignon,  to  30  at  Grand  louan,  and  to  34  at 
La  Sanlsie — altogether  131.  For  France,  this  number  is  comparatively 
small  and  shows  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  not  frequented  as  their 
arrangements  might  lead  to  expect.  The  cause,  in  part,  is  said  to  be 
that  the  large  land-owners  are  said  to  take  no  deep  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, and  partly,  that  the  strict  discipline  to  which  the  pupils  are  sub- 
jected, is  avoided  if  possible.  These  institutions  are  every  year  visited 
and  examined  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  three  inspectors 
general  of  agriculture,  who  prepare  a  minute  and  accurate  report  In 
1862,  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  at  each  of  which, 
besides  a  director  with  a  salary  of  6-6,000  francs  (the  professors  receive 
each  from  2,500  to  4,000  francs),  the  necessary  number  of  subordinate 
officers  and  farm  hands  are  eu gaged,  amounted  to  149,000  francs  at  Grig- 
non, to  123,558  francs  at  Grand  louan,  and  to  159,895  francs  at  La  Saul- 
saie,  making  a  total  of  432,453  francs.  For  1863  and  1864,  530,600  francs 
were  annually  put  on  the  budget.  The  receipts  at  these  institutions  con- 
sist of  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  estimated  at  78,500  francs,  and  o  the  net 
receipts  from  the  farms  connected  with  the  same,  estimated  at  180,000 
francs,  making  an  aggregate  of  258,500  francs,  which  are  put  as  receipts 
on  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Thus,  the  actual  expenses  for 
the  support  of  these  institutions  amount  to  272,100  francs,  without  taking 
into  the  account  what  the  farms  connected  with  the  same  furnish  in  pro- 
visions, etc. ;  therefore,  every  pupil  costs  the  State  2,077  francs  annually. 
Although  these  institutions  are  very  costly,  yet  they  are  indispensable  for 
France ;  besides,  they  are  the  schools  for  the  education  of  such  young 
men  as  wish  to  become  teachers  of  agriculture,  or  as  wish  to  enter  into 
the  public  service  and  engage  in  the  administration  of  agricultural  affairs. 
Agricultural  Schools. — ^For  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  there 
exist  forty- nine  agricultural  schools,  supported  by  the  government  Their 
object  is  to  educate  skillful,  practical  farmers,  who  will  be  able  to  farm 
their  own  lands  rationally,  or  to  manage  and  superintend  large  manors  as 
dairymen,  supervisors  or  superintendents  in  the  several  branches  of  a^- 
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cnltare.  Praoticdl  education  and  instniction  of  the  pupils  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  manipulations  on  the  farm  and  their  application,  form  the 
agricultural  object.  In  their  arrangement  for  instruction  these  institu- 
tions are  nearly  like  the  German  agricultural  schools,  except  that  the 
latter  are,  perhaps,  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade;  but  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  widely  diflferent.  In  France  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  schools 
have  no  fees  to  pay,  but,  at  their  discharge,  having  completed  a  triennial 
course,  they  receive  each  a  small  sum  deposited  for  them.  The  director 
of  every  agricultural  school  receives,  on  an  average,  6,300  francs  from 
the  State  for  the  management  of  the  same  and  for  tuition,  and  to  aid  him 
in  the  latter  he  employs  a  sub-director,  an  accountant,  who  also  acts  as 
superintendent,  a  gardener  and  a  veterinarian ;  besides  he  pays  out  of 
the  above-stated  sum  400  francs  as  a  premium  to  that  pupil  who,  on  leav- 
ing the  institution  after  a  course  of  three  years,^  receives  the  best  testi- 
monial at  the  examination.  Besides,  the  State  pays  the  director  annually 
250  francs  for  every  pupil ;  but  75  francs  are  to  be  .appropriated  to  cloth- 
ing the  pupil,  and  if  the  entire  75  francs  are  not  required  for  this  purpose, 
the  balance  is  put  into  a  common  saving  box,  the  contents  of  which, 
forming  a  fund  for  all  the  pupils,  are  distributed  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  same,  and  each  receives  his  share  at  his  discharge.  It  is  believed 
that  the  directors  of  these  institutions  are  able  to  defray  the  expenses  for 
the  support  of  these  pupils  by  the  above-named  material  aid  from  the 
State,  and  by  the  work  and  labor  of  the  same  on  the  farms  attached  to 
the  schools.  In  all  France  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  institutions 
amounts  to  about  1,470,  which  shows  that  they  are  pretty  popular.  The 
proper  inspector  general  must,  every  year,  stay  two  days  at  each  of  these 
schools,  and  must  thoroughly  investigate  their  condition.  In  the  year 
1863  the  State  expended  708,988  francs  for  all  these  schools,  or,  on  an 
average,  14,469  francs  for  each  one  of  them.  Thus  the  maintenance  of 
each  of  those  1,470  pupils  at  the  institutions  amounted  to  482  francs.  For 
1863  and  1864,  680,000  francs  have  been  annually  put  on  the  budget  for 
this  purpose. 

Lecturers  (called  eathedras)  for  Agriouliure. — In  several  of  the  larger 
cities,  namely,  Eodez,  Besangon,  Guimper,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
Compiegne  and  Amiens,  there  are  persons  appointed  to  deliver  lectures 
on  agriculture.  The  State  contributes  toward  supporting  them,  and  ex- 
pended 21,500  francs  for  all  of  them  in  1862.  For  1863  and  1864,  18,300 
francs  were  annually  put  on  the  budget,  making,  on  an  average,  2,033 
francs  for  each  of  them. 

Agricultural  Colonies. — ^These  are  benevolent  rural  institutions  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  and  orphans.  They  receive  material  aid  from 
the  State,  and  for  each  of  the  years  of  1863  and  1864,  30,000  francs  were 
pat  on  the  budget. 
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Imperial  Stock  Flocks  and  Dairies. — Besides  the  above-mentioned  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  Imperial  stock  flocks  and  dairies  belong  to  this 
category.  The  French  government  maintains  two  Imperial  stock  flocks^ 
one  of  which  is  at  Haute  Tingry  (Pas  de  Calais),  and  the  other  at  Champ- 
bois,  near  Champlitte  (Haute  Saone),  the  flock  formerly  kept  at  Gevoalles 
having  this  summer  been  removed  to  the  latter  place ;  and  two  Imperial 
Diaries^  one  at  Corbon  (Calvados),  and  the  other  at  Saint  Angeau 
(Cantal).  These  establishments  are  said  to  be  model  institntions,  and 
animals  of  the  best  races  are  kept  there,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  types 
before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  breeders,  and  to  aid  in  spreacling  good  races 
of  cattle  throughout  France.  Therefore  public  sales  of  breeding  animals 
take  place  at  these  institutions  every  year.  They  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  government,  and  under  the  administration  of  special  direc- 
tors. Their  usefulness  are  fully  appreciated  in  France,  and  the  sales  of 
breeders  are  largely  attended.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  these  insti- 
tutions, during  the  year  of  1862,  amounted  for  the  flock  at  Tingry  to 
45,272  francs ;  for  that  at  Gevoalles  to  25,000  francs,  making,  altogether, 
70,272f ;  for  the  dairy  establishment  at  Corbon  to  50,000  francs,  and  for 
that  at  St.  Angeau  to  36,200  franco,  making,  for  both  together,  86,400 
francs,  and  for  all  four  institntions  156,674  francs.  For  1863  and  1864, 
the  sum  of  119,100  francs  were  annually  put  on  the  budget. 

The  receipts  from  these  sources,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  sales 
of  stock,  and  put  as  such  on  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  France,  have 
be«n  estimated  for  1864  at  52,000  francs  from  the  flocks,  and  at  96,956 
francs  from  the  dairies,  making  a  total  of  148,956  francs,  so  that  the  ac- 
tual expenditures  for  these  institutions  would  amount  only  to  50,144 
francs,  which  is  but  a  small  amount,  since  France  attaches  much  value  to 
these  institutions,  and  surely  is  an  evidence  of  their  economical  adminis- 
tration. 

In  reviewing  the  above  statements  of  the  amounts  expended  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  agricultural  organization  in  France,  we  find  that 
the  French  Government  appropriates  nearly  13,500,000  francs  annually 
in  furthering  the  agricultural  interests,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  cen- 
tral administration.  In  the  year  of  1859, 10,531,841  francs  were  expended 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  budget  for  1864,  these  expenses  are  estimated 
at  13,275,000  francs.  Table  A  shows  a  considerable  increase  since  1859. 
This  table  is  taken  from  the  general  budgets,  and,  therefore,  gives  a  gen- 
eral statement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  chief  item,  Ko.  1.  In  order  to 
give  a  detailed  review,  table  B  shows  the  amounts  actually  expended  for 
the  several  individtuil  branches,  in  1862,  according  to  the  definite  budget 
of  the  adiiiiiiistrafion  for  that  year,  and  also  the  respective  estimates  in 
the  provisional  budget  for  1863  and  1864.  In  the  same  table  several 
smaller  items  will  be  found  which,  being  only  of  secondary  importance 
and  requiring  no  special  explanation,  have  not  been  described. 
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The  French  Special  Budget  for  AgricuUurdl  Purposes,  for  1862,  *63  and  '64 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 


State  Expenses. 


Higher  agricultural  institutions 

Agricultural  schools 

Special  catbeders  for  agriculture 

Agricultural  colonies 

Imperial  flocks 

Imperial  dairies 

Inspector  Qeneral 

Expenses  of  exhibitions  of  fat  cattle,  and  of  dis- 

Irict  exhibitions \ 

Expenses  in  visiting  and  examining  those  farms, 

the  proprietors  of  which  have  competed  for 

premiums  at  district  exhibitions 

Subventions  to  the  agricultural  societies 

For  establishing  nurperies  in  Corsica. 

Appropriation  for  furthering  the  breeding  of  silk 

worms 

For  a  special  agricultural  mission  to  China 

Expenses  for  special  agricultural  investigations.. 
Miscellaneous    expenses,   printing,   purchase   of 

•  books,  &c 

Veterinary  schools 

Contributions  in  cases  of  material  losses  by  acci* 

dents 

Drainage  and   irrigation — costs  of  preparatory 

works,  and  contributions 

For  the  drying  of  swamps,  irrigation  and  other 

improvements  of  lands 

Cultivation  of  barren  commons,  under  the  law  of 

July  28,  )860 

Appropriations  for  farthering  drainage 

En  trench*nt  and  cultivation  of  downs  C  Admin. 

Re-plant,  of  forests  of  bare  mount'ns.  (  forests. 

National  studs 

Eepletion  of  the  same,  and  appropriations  for  the 

improvement  of  horse  breeding 

Expeu.  at  the  general  exhibition  at  London,  1862 


Totals 13,570,6411   13,042.300 


1862. 


Francs 
432.453 

708,9 
21,500 
3,200 
70,272 
86,400 
83,704 

790,896 


35.087 

576,606 

5,400 

34,490 
19,606 
25,1S5 

138,356 
619,227 

1,412,870 

506,360 

2,503,775 


95,350 
418,360 

1,125,188 

1,922,500 

1,860,000 
74,418 


1863. 


Francs. 

530,600 

680,000 

18,300 

30,000 

I     199,100 

69,000 


\  1,500,000 


619,300 
2,073,500 

500,000 

1,200,000 

100,000 
150,000 
500,000 

1,100,000 
2,012,500 

1,860,000 


1864. 


Francs. 

530,600 

680,000 

18,300 

30,000 

199,100 

69,000 


1,500,006 


619,300 
2,083,000 

500,000 

1,450,000 

100,000 
100,000 
500,000 

1,100,000 
2,012,500 

1,860,000 


13,275,800 


HOBSES. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  is  perhaps  the  best  place  in  all  France  to  study  the 
French  horses.  In  the  carts  and  drays  in  the  streets  are  seen  the  heavy 
" Boulonaise,"  "]^ormandy*'  and  "Percheron"  stallions;  in  the  Place 
de^Garousal  may  be  seen  the  cavalry  horses,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
the  carriage  and  blooded  horses.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
French  history,  especially  in  modern  times,  will  remember  the  difficulties 
in^France  to  obtain  good  cavalry  horses;  whole  divisions- were  sent  to 
Germany  to  be  equipped  there,  and  they  gladly  accepted  any  and  all 
kinds  of  horses.    Since  the  termination  of  the  French  wars,  France,  not- 

thstanding,  continues  importing  horses  firom  England  and  Germany, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  French  Cavalry  are  to-day  mounted 
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on  German  horses ;  and  the  German  horse  is  one  npon  wljiich  thej  rely 
for  artillery.  France  appears  to  have  an  abnndance  of  draft  and  farm 
horses,  bnt  is  greatly  deficient  in  lighter  breeds,  especially  as  compared 
with  England  and  Germany. 

Two  strains  of  horses  mainly  are  imported,  viz :  saddle  horses  from 
Germany  and  England,  and  strains  of  light  draught  from  the  south  of 
Germany ;  but  with  all  these  importations,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  limited  space  which  this  report  will  admit,  necessarily  ex- 
cludes a  detailed  account  of  horse-breeding  and  its  history,  although  it  is 
most  instructive  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  yet  is  in  progress, 
in  the  production  of  horses.  I  will,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  a  few 
sketches  of  the  strains  of  French  horses  which  are  so  numerously  and 
Mthfully  represented  upon  the  streets  of  Paris. 

According  to  his  particular  occupation  or  fancy,  every  one  will  feel  in- 
terested in  the  stout,  powerful  roan  horses  attached  to  the  omnibus,  the 
small  hack  or  cab  horses,  which  stand  with  drooping  heads  and  shaggy 
hair  on  the  streets  day  and  night,  or  pass  by  in  a  slow  trot,  the  coUossal 
animals  hitched  to  the  stone  and  rubbish  carts,  or  in  the  elegant  steeds 
which,  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoons,  fly  over  the  courire 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  through  the  Bois  de  Bologne.  We  will  look 
at  these  various  classes  of  horses : 

I.— The  Omnibus  Horses.* 

The  immense  travel  within  the  city  limits  of  Paris  employs  most  gen- 
erally the  omnibus  as  its  means  of  conveyance.  These  belong  to  the 
•'  Gompagnie  Imperiale  des  Omnibus  de  Paris."  It  runs  31  lines  through 
Paris.  The  horse-track  street  car  road,  running  from  the  square  **le  Con- 
corde "  to  VersaillcM,  is  their  property  also. 

For  six  soust  one  can  ride  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  and  to 
any  place  in  the  city.  Although  this  is  a  low  rate  of  fare,  and  for  the  im- 
mense amount  of  equipments  and  appointments  employed  8,000  horses 
are  kept,  yet  the  company  do  a  good  business,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
rate  at  which  their  paper  is  accepted  at  the  Bourse.  This  favorable  re- 
sult is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excellent  order  prevailing  in  all  the  branches 
of  this  collossal  establishment,  and  the  strict  management  of  their  affairs. 

The  company  possesses  about  thirty-six  depots  in  various  parts  of  Paris. 
At  the  head  of  each  depot  is  a  chief  who  directs  and  controls  the  hostlers, 
attendants,  drivers,  smiths  and  conductors,  and  has  charge  of  the  wagon 
materials,  the  horses,  of  which  there  are,  at  times,  five  hundred  at  one 
depot,  and  the  forage  stores.    These  depot-chiefs  are  under  the  supervi- 

*  Mail  ooaoh  horses,  in  the  more  oomprehensive  sense  of  the  term. 
A  sons  is  about  one  cent. 
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sion  of  inspectors,  and  these  again  under  that  of  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration, at  whose  head  there  is  a  Director  General. 

Every  one  should  visit  such  a  depot  They  are  well  kept  and  managed, 
and  much  of  the  care  and  management  of  horses  may  be  learned  there. 

The  stables  are  clean  and  kept  in  good  order ;  the  horses  are  promptly 
fed  and  tended  (their  rations  being  16  lbs,  of  oats,  8  lbs.  of  hay  and  10 
lbs.  of  straw),  and  are  in  fine  condition.  This  is  the  more  praiseworthy 
as  there  is  only  one  hostler  for  every  twelve  horses.  For  his  services  he 
receives  three  francs  per  day  without  board ;  this  is  low  wages,  consid- 
ering that  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  a  day-laborer  receives  2.50  francs 
in  winter  and  six  francs  in  summer.  A  very  judicious  arrangement 
is  made  in  all  these  depots,  namely,  that  the  horses  for  the  night  service 
(from  5  o'clock  P.  M.  to  12^  o'clock  A.  M.)  are  kept  together  in  separate 
stables,  but  remain  undisturbed  in  day  time. 

The  drivers  and  conductors  (each  omnibus  has  its  own)  receive  four 
francs,  but  after  they  have  been  three  years  in  the  service  they  receive 
4.75  francs  per  day.  These  men  have  a  very  hard  and  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, being  day  by  day  almost  constantly  employed  from  seven  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (in  summer  from  six  o'clock)  till  half-past  eleven 
or  half-past  one  o'clock  at  night,  but  between  every  two  trips  they  have 
a  rest  of  eight  minutes,  and  a  little  longer  one  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Every  four  days  they  have  one  holiday.  Every  one  of  them  is  obliged  to 
give  security  in  the  sum  of  200  francs,  and  every  driver  is  responsi- 
ble for  any  damages  done  through  his  fault  or  neglect  to  his  own  or  other 
wagons,  and  the  conductor  is  responsible  for  any  money  lacking  at  his  set- 
tlement in  the  evening.  Besides  the  above-named  employees  at  such  a 
depot,  there  are  blacksmiths,  who  shoe  all  the  horses  and  repair  the 
wagons;  also  the  so-called  re/ayezir*,  a  portion  of  whom  change  the  horses 
at  the  omnibus  stations,  or  are  waiting  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  elevated  places,  with  additional  horses. 

The  omibusses  are  real  monsters.  They  have  twelve  seats  on  the  impe* 
riale  (top)  and  fourteen  inside,  but  are  intended  to  contain  sixteen.  The 
fjre  wheels  of  the  wagons  are  made  larger  to  alleviate  the  work  of  the 
•horses. 

An  omnibus  weighs  twenty-two  cwts.,  and  can  accommodate  twenty- 
eight  persons ;  yet  it  is  not  crowded,  and  often  there  are  children  inside, 
so  that  fifty  cwt.  may  be  estimated  as  the  mean  weight  of  it.  This  large 
weight  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  another  horse  is  attached  only  at  the 
steeper  elevations,  and  this  at  many  places  only  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  although  the  traveling  does  not  perceptibly  decrease  by  that 
time.  The  average  speed  is  eight  kilometres*  in  an  hour,  including  the 
innumerable  stoppages  to  let  the  passengers  in  or  out. 

•  A  kilometre  is  1,093  yards  or  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 
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The  length  of  any  omnibus  route  may  be  estimated  at  six  kilometres. 
Each  pair  of  horses  travel  that  distance  on  one  day,  twice  in  going  and 
returning — i.  e.,  twenty-four  kilometres — and  on  the  next  day  only  once, 
going  and  returning,  making  a  mean  distance  of  eighteen  kilometres 
(more  than  eleven  English  miles)  per  day,  and  this  always  in  a  trot  with 
a  weight  of  fifty  cwt.  to  pull,  which,  in  rainy  weather  and  iu  winter,  is 
hard  work.  But  the  hardest  for  the  animals  is  the  frequent  stopping 
which  the  drivers  effect  iu  the  roughest  manner,  and  which  wearies  them 
more  than  the  actual  draught.  But  fortunately  they  have  not  many 
steep  elevations  to  asscend,  as,  e,  g.,  in  the  Eue  des  Martyrs,  where  the 
omnibus  is  stopped,  without  checking  contrivance,  by  the  horses  alone, 
in  which  the  driver  aids  them  only  by  letting  the  wheels  graze  the  curb 
stones  of  the  sidewalks. 

Despite  of  all  these  exertions,  one  sees  the  animals,  the  very  pictures  of 
power  and  strength,  pull  their  two-story  structure  along  without  any 
difficulty.  One  word  from  the  driver  causes  them  to  stop  short,  and  an- 
other to  start  again  at  once ;  and  he  rarely  has  occasion  to  apply  the 
whip.  If  well  fed  and  tended,  they  seldom  are  sick.  Fever  and  colic 
are  the  principal  diseases,  and  which  are  difficult  to  avoid  in  horses  stand- 
ing in  exposed  places  and  istreet  corners  in  any  weather,  and  covered  with 
the  foam  of  their  sweat. 

They  are  purchased  by  three  reliable  deaUrs  who  are  engaged  in  this 
business  during  the  whole  year.  They  exhibit  the  horses  before  a  com- 
mission,  and  when  they  are  accepted  by  it,  the  dealer  receives  ninety 
tiuncs  over  and  above  the  purchase  price  per  head  delivered  at  the  stable. 
The  price  ranges  from  700  to  1,100  francs,  but  most  of  them  cost  850  francs 
on  an  average.  As  a  rule,  five  year  old  animals  are  purchased,  and  kept 
till  their  tenth  year;  but  one  frequently  finds  older  horses,  and  even  up  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 

They  are,  as  at  first  stated,  generally  stallions,  for  in  the  larger  portion 
of  France  it  is  not  customary  to  castrate  working  horses ;  and  another 
reason  is,  becattse  no  domestic  race  produces  geldings  which,  at  the  same 
cost  price,  could  perform  the  same  labor  or  endure  the  same  treatment  as 
these  horses. 

The  chief  rule  in  reorganizing  the  business  in  December,  1860,  was  to 
open  a  market  for  French  horse-breeding.  The  leading  principle  was 
declared  to  b^  to  open  a  market  for  geldings.  To  that  end  the  govern- 
ment makes  every  possible  effort.  The  horse  breeders  are  informed  of 
all  the  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  in  favor  of  castration.  They  are 
told  what  injurious  effect  the  many  bad  stallions  have  upon  breeding, 
since  the  nearest  stallions  are  frequently  used  as  breeders,  to  save  trouble, 
time  and  money.  It  has  been  proved  by  statistics  that  the  12,000  horses 
which,  after  a  deduction  of  the  exports,  have  been  imported  annually  for 
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the  last  lew  years,  were  nearly  all  geldings,  and  that  nearly  five  hundred 
men  are  every  year  injured  or  killed  in  France  through  the  unmanage- 
ableness  of  the  stallions.  Even  considerable  premiums  have  been  offered 
for  castration,  and  besides,  the  extensive  omnibus  establishmcDts  and 
mail  lines  have  given  public  notice  that  in  future  they  are  very  willing  to 
use  geldings,  as  soon  as  they  can  find  suitable  ones  for  their  respective 
services. 

But  in  spite  of  the  extensive  means  employed  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  yet  many  a  year  will  elapse  before 
this  end  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  "Percheron'*  stallions  will  not 
rapidly  disappear  from  the  omnibus.  In  general,  they  are  stout,  square- 
built  animals,*  with  a  large,  often  expressive  head,  a  heavy,  generally  weD- 
formed  neck,  an  abundant  mane,  short,  somewhat  abrupt,  fleshy  loins, 
often  with  a  depression  along  the  back-bone,  a  pretty  strong  hind-quar- 
ter, which  appears  stronger  than  it  really  is,  because  the  tails  of  these 
horses  are  constantly  tied  up ;  the  legs  are  often  too  light  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  the  muscular  system  also  might  be  stronger,  and  the  hack 
is  often  defective.  Their  color  is  generally  a  gray,  chestnut-brown  and 
sorrel. 

By  the  name  of  "  Percherons  "  the  Parisians  understand  all  omnibus 
horses  and,  in  general,  horses  of  this  size  and  weight,  especially  when 
they  are  gray  horses.  To  a  casual  observer  they  appear  all  to  belong  to 
the  same  race;  but  when  he  examines  them  more  closely,  he  will  doubt 
this,  especially  when  he  learns  more  of  the  race  and  breeding  of  the 
Percherons. 

The  Percherons  come  from  Beauce  and  Perche.  Formerly  they  used 
oxen  there,  and  the  race  of  the  Percherons,  therefore,  is  naturally  not 
only  not  an  old  one,  but  the  latest  of  all  French  horses,  artificially  pro- 
duced by  select  breeding,  by  moderate  work,  and  chiefly  by  plenty  of 
good  food.  The  Bretagne  draft  race  and  several  varieties  of  the  Boulogne 
race  which  were,  by  chance,  brought  together  here  on  neutral  ground, 
were  reared  separately,  and  under  natural  local  influences  now  developed 
a  new  tribe  which,  with  their  forms  and  exterior  appearance,  their  powers 
and  special  qualities,  is  found  nowhere  else,  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  at  producing  them  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries. 
In  those  regions  every  farmer  keeps  many  more  horses  than  he  can  use, 
and  is  very  canaM  in  selecting  the  stallion  for  his  mares ;  a  good  fanner 
in  Perche  will  select  a  genuine  Percheron  stallion  only. 

Formerly  the  Government  had  placed  English  thoroughbred  stallions 
at  its  stations  in  Beauce  and  Perche  which  were  continually  used  in 
crossing  by  individuals ;  the  [result,  of  course,  was  unfavorable,  for  the 
colts  were  animals  of  much  "  hhod^^  but  with  high  and  thin  legs,  and 

*  See  ante  page  51. 
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without  bottom.  Then  the  fanners  as  constantly  rejected  the  English 
stallions,  and  their  suspicions  or  prejudices  against  anything  foreign  was 
so  great  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  place  Percheron  stallions 
at  its  stations.  The  reorganization  of  1860  changed  this  again ;  they 
started  on  the  principle  **  that  heavy  draught  horses  cannot  be  propagated 
except  in  regions  where  they  are  developed  almost  by  themselves  under  the 
peculiar  influences  of  the  soil  and  climate.  For  the  improvements  of  the 
agricultural  implements,  the  more  perfect  structure  of  the  wagons,  (!)  the 
demand  for  greater  speed,  and  the  impending  improvement  of  the  country 
roads  (they  are  worse  in  the  environs  of  Paris  than  I  noticed  anywhere 
in  Germany,  and  their  connections  are  very  defective),  render  them  un- 
necessary ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  try  to 
produce  horses  of  medium  size — horses  a  deux  fins  (for  two  purposes), 
suitable  for  both  agriculture  and  the  saddle.  Therefore,  the  State  keeps 
no  more  heavy  stallions,  except  the  very  heavy  Bretons,  Boulonnais  and 
Ardennais,  but  furnishes  for  the  other  draft  races  the  English  full-blood 
and  half-blood  only.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Perche  were  alternate  cross- 
ing and  the  gradual  bastardizing  with  English  full-bood  stallions,  even 
to  balf  blood,  have  produced  excellent  horses,  rather  light,  but  very 
powerful,  and  suitable  for  speedy  draft. 

In  the  Percherons  vanous  subdivisions  may  be  distinguished.  The 
"fine  Percheron,"  chiefly  in  the  departments  Eure  and  Loire  and  Loire 
and  Cher,  is  a  powerful,  fiery  animal,  very  well  fed  from  its  youth  up,  with 
oblique  shoulders,  long  croup  and  projecting  hips ;  very  fine  specimens 
are  found  in  the  cantons  d'llliers,  Courville  and  Chateanenf,  where  they 
are  fed  as  much  oats  as  they  can  eat. 

The  "  heavy  Percheron,"  on  the  Ome,  Sarthe  and  Eure,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  fine  or  well-built  animal,  but  a  horse  renowned  for  heavy  draft. 

The  *•  small  Percheron,"  in  the  West,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aigle  and  Mor- 
tague,  is  much  smaller  and  lighter,  has  straighter  shoulders,  a  shorter 
croup,  hips  more  level  than  the  fine ;  yet  he  is  a  solid  and  useful  horse, 
but  not  very  fast. 

The  "small  Percherons"  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  omnibus 
stables,  but  a  few  only  of  the  "  fine,"  because  they  are  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  latter  are  more  frequently  seen  in  the  mail  omnibus 
conveying  the  letter-carriers  to  their  respective  districts ;  and  in  private 
wagons. 

The  Percherons  are  mostly  dapple-gray,  and  while  young,  iron-gray. 

Having  spoken  of  LA.  Perche  as  the  country  producing  renowned, 
powerful  horses,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  it  from  another  stand-point 
which  is  of  greater  importance ;  I  mean  the  rearing  or  bringing  up  of  im- 
ported horses,  in  which  Beauce  and  Perche  are  engaged  on  an  extensive 
scale. 
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Being  situate  between  provinces  a  portion  of  which  produce  many 
horses,  and  the  other  portion  consume  many,  la  Perche  has  become  a  kind 
of  depot,  where  the  qualities  of  the  horses  are  improved,  before  they  are 
hitched  to  the  mail- wagons,  in  all  France. 

A  lahded  proprietor  who  formerly  sold  one  horse  every  four  years,  now 
purchases  many  in  the  Vendue,  Poitou,  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
and  even  in  the  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Vivernais  and  Franche  Comte, 
having  chiefly  regard  to  the  color — dapple-gray.  He  keeps  these  ani- 
mals, and  after  he  has  fed  them  well  for  that  length  of  time,  he  sells 
them  with  his  own  Percherons  bred  by  himself,  and  as  such,  whilst  they 
in  fact  are  only  "  percherized." 

Tl^us  the  comparative  rarity  of  genuine  Percherons  is  explained,  and 
also  the  fact  that  all  these  "  percherized"  races  are  taken  for  Percherons; 
and  this  may  be  easily  understood,  when  we  consider  how  the  Percheron 
race  has  been  artificially  produced,  and  when  we  further  consider  that  in 
all  these  races  Percheron  stallions  have  been  used  as  breeders  possessing, 
as  all  experiences  in  France  have  shown,  by  far  too  little  constancy  and 
ability  to  transmit  their  qualities,  to  improve  a  common  race.  This  is 
quite  natural ;  for  when  a  common  race  (and  such  are  the  Percherons)  is 
transplanted  from  its  native  country  to  another  region,  it  will  change 
without  improving  the  race  in  the  latter  region.  He  who  wishes  to  im- 
port Percherons,  will  proceed  in  the  safest  way,  when  he  selects  stallions 
and  mares  in  the  district  of  the  genuine  breed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont- 
doubleau  and  Mortagne,  where  a  fine  animal,  bred  by  a  reliable  breeder, 
may  be  purchased  for  3-4000  francs ;  but  removed  from  its  native  districts, 
the  race  will  not  be  preserved  long. 

The  great  mass  of  omnibus  horses  consist  of  these  "percherized"  ani- 
mals, and  we  will  briefly  speak  of  the  races  furnishing  contingents  t» 
them. 

As  to  numbers,  the  Bretons  occupy  the  first  place.  These  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  valuable  mail  coach  or  diligence  horses,  found  along  the 
whole  sea  coast,  from  Foug^res  to  Brest. 

On  account  of  the  local  conditions  of  their  native  country,  they  have 
kept  almost  entirely  such  as  I  hey  have  been  described  centuries  ago— 
rather  small,  thick  set,  stout  body  in  proportion  to  height,  broad  chest, 
thick  and  low  withers,  strong  neck,  long  head,  short  sloping  croup.  Chief 
characteristics : — very  broad  forehead,  the  nasal  bone  being  considerably 
elevated,  the  head  is  very  narrow  beneath  the  eyes,  the  croup  projects  like 
a  semi-circle,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  hips  towards  the  middle,  and 
the  muscles  forming  this  circle  ascend  over  the  hips  and  make  them  quite 
level.  The  shoulder  is  often  too  steep,  the  fore-arm  too  short  and  thin, 
and  the  tendons  might  be  stronger  in  general ;  the  limbs  might  be  more 
powerftd  in  proportion  to  the  body.    Their  trot  is  very  fast,  but  the  legs 
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are  too  close  together ;  their  temper  is  that  of  inertness,  on  account  of 
the  food  they  receive  and  the  climate  on  the  coast,  unless  they  are  fed 
grain  while  young.  As  to  color,  they  are  mostly  grey ;  in  some  districts 
a  reddish  roan  or  flea-bitten  grey. 

The  "percherizing  "  of  these  animals  is  practised,  not  only  because  they 
are  weak  in  consequence  of  insufficient  feeding,  but  because  in  Bretagne 
horse  breeding  is  subject  to  a  terrible  evil — a  periodical  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  or  moon  blindness.  When  six  to  seven  months  old,  the  foals  go 
into  the  district  of  Morlaix ;  at  the  age  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  years,  into 
the  departments  of  Cotes  du  Kord,  Ille,  and  Yillaine,  etc.,  later  into  those 
of  Sarthe,  Orne,  Eure  and  Loire ;  in  these  three  latter  countries  the  rear- 
ing of  the  horses  exported  from  Bretagne  is  completed,  before  they  are 
spread  abroad  as  mail  horses  throughout  France. 

The  Norman  horsetii  being  smaller,  belong  to  the  "  postiers,"  which  are 
spread  in  the  north,  in  Mayenne,  Orne,  Ille  and  Yillaine,  and  stronger  and 
larger  in  the  southern  portion  of  La  Manche ;  being  mostly  brown  or  sor- 
rel, they  have  the  Norman  ram*s  head,  are  rather  tender,  but  faster  animals 
than  the  Bretons,  but  are  not  as  good  for  the  omnibus  service,  on  account 
of  their  long  back.  They  are  frequently  crossed  with  the  neighboring 
Bretons  and  Percherons,  and  are  gradually  disappearing. 

The  old  province  of  Poitou  has  three  entirely  different  soils,  and  conse- 
quently three  different  horses.  The  Boeage^  where  grain  has  always  been 
grown,  produced  in  lier  poorer  portion,  the  Vendue,  small,  vigorous,  but 
hardy  horses,  which,  when  well  fed,  make  excellent  light  cavalry  horses. 
In  the  more  fertile  districts  of  the  Doux  Sevres,  the  horses  of  the  Becage 
are  flner,  stronger  and  larger,  and  produce,  when  crossed  with  English- 
Arabian  stallions,  very  elegant  saddle  horses.  The  inferior  stallions  of 
these  two  sub- divisions  are  partially  exported  to  La  Perche,  partially  to 
the  departments  of  Yonne,  Loiret  and  Nievre. 

The  second  race  of  Poitou  is  produced  in  the  dried  swamps  of  St  Gervais. 

The  third  race,  the  Poitevin^  proper,  are  produced  in  the  Marais  de  Deux 
Sevres,  and  that  of  La90u,  from  Melle  to  La9on  and  St.  Hermine.  They 
are  dark  brown,  Inrge,  long  legged,  having  a  heavy  body  with  badly  set 
hind  quarters,  very  bad  croup,  immense  head,  wide  flanks,  rough  bones, 
teet  almost  wholly  covered  with  hair,  broad  hoofs,  coarse  but  very  luxuri- 
ant mane  and  tail — the  genuine  production  of  a  soft  soil,  moist  climate, 
and  luxuriant  but  too  hard  and  fibrous  fodder.  Being  in  themselves  very 
indifferent  working  animals,  they  are  very  useful  for  draft  if,  at  an  early 
age,  they  are  taken  into  Berry,  and  thus  escape  the  noxious  influences  of 
their  native  country.  The  greys  among  them  go  as  a  rule  to  Perche  and 
Beance,  and  at  the  age  of  five  to  six  years  are  sold  as  very  efficient  mail 
coach  horses.  The  others  go  to  Burgundy,  the  Saintange,  Nivemais,  and 
even  Auvergne. 
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If  the  mares  have  broad  hoofs,  considerable  hair  at  the  feet,  a  cowlike 
belly  and  a  depressed  back,  they  are  used  for  mule  breeding  in  the  south- 
ern districts.  Of  all  mares,  these  are  surest  to  breed  to  the  ass ;  and 
although  the  race  has  somewhat  changed,  not  so  much  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stallions  of  the  State  as  through  the  improvement  in  agrical- 
ture.  They  have  a  wide  chest  and  a  fine  muscular  development  in  the 
hind  quarters,  and  produce  the  best  mules  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
they  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  "chevaux  mulassiers"  than  by 
that  of  Poitevins. 

The  old  Ficardy  race,  which  was  very  bad,  has  now  almost  disappeared. 
At  present  the  Picardy  produces  a  very  good  strain  of  horses,  (le  cheval 
rimeux)  and  these  descend  from  English,  !Norman,  Percherons,  Belgian 
and  Bologne  stallions.  But  she  imports  many  foals  of  the  Bologne  race, 
which  get  a  thick  belly,  depressed  back,  weak  limbs,  and  grow  clumsy 
where  the  fodder  is  still  bad,  and  is  therefore  given  in  large  quantities. 
Thus  they  resemble  the  old  race,  and,  like  those,  are  called  "  horses  of  the 
poor  land,"  or  ''carrot  eaters."*  But  these  horses,  if  they  are  not  sent 
too  late  into  La  Perche,  will  greatly  improve  and  become  valuable  mail 
horses. 

The  Champagne,  except  Champagne  PouiUeuse^  where  the  chalk  stratum 
is  very  thick,  is  a  very  fertile  country,  and  therefore  does  not  largely 
engage  in  horse  breeding.  Very  common  horses,  with  a  thick  head  and 
big  belly,  are  at  home  on  the  Upper  Maas  or  Meuse.  The  lighter  ones, 
on  the  low  lands  of  the  Marne  and  Aube,  are  partly  used  for  cavalry  and 
partly  for  draught  horses.  Many  foals  from  the  valleys  are  sent  upon 
the  plateaux  of  the  departments  of  Aube,  Seine,  Marne  and  Yonne,  and 
the  better  ones  of  these  further  to  Beauce,  where  they  are  afterwards  sold 
for  Percherons. 

In  the  Andenries  there  existed  formerly  a  nervy,  hardy,  not  elegant  race 
of  horses,  but  very  suitable  for  light  cavalry,  which  had  sadly  degener- 
ated by  crossing  with  Flemish  horses,  about  1830.  Afterwards  they 
crossed  with  English  full-bloods  and  English-Normandy  half-bloods,  and 
they  gradually  produced  partly  "  caromers,^^  partly  mail  horses,  suitable 
also  for  artillery  service.  The  finest  mail  horses  are  found  in  the  arron- 
disements  of  Bethel  and  Vouziers,  where  the  farmers  also  buy  one  year 
old  foals  in  the  markets  of  Namur  and  Givet,  heavy  and  thick  bellied, 
which  through  the  fodder  and  care  (which  are  very  defective)  become 
quite  differcDt  animals  from  the  Belgian  horse,  which  does  not  leave  its 
native  country. 

Besides  mail  horses,  the  Ardennes  produce  also  small  «*  bidets,"  for- 


*  These  tenns  became  more  improper  every  day,  and  actuaUy  have  now  only  a  histori- 
cal meaning. 
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merly  so  frequently  seen  in  the  light  carriages  at  Paris,  as  well  as  an- 
other and  heavy  race. 

The  Burgundy  horses  resemble  the  horses  of  the  Champagne  in  the 
north  and  the  Camtois  in  the  east  and  south.  They  form  no  special  race, 
for  the  Burgundy  horse  proper,  a  very  low,  vigorous  and  hardy  animal, 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  country  there  originated 
crosses  with  Percherons  and  English-Normandy  half-bloods.  They  have 
lost  their  reputation.  On  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  ex- 
tensive culture,  they  are  at  an  early  age  exported  to  the  west,  and  thus 
become  good  mail  horses. 

The  Nivernais  are  at  home  in  the  departments  of  Yonne,  Loiret  and 
Nievre,  which  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a  mild,  rather  moist  climate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  woods.  They  produce  ai  large  number  of  good,  strong 
horses,  similar  to  the  Percherons,  but  less  elegant,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  climatic  conditions,  and  also  because  they  are  not  selected  for 
iN^eding  with  the  same  care  as  in  La  Perche,  the  one  district  being  more 
engaged  in  breeding,  the  other  in  rearing.  At  the  age  of  two  years  the 
horse  foals  generally  go  into  the  western  provinces ;  the  mares  remain  in 
the  country.  Only  the  most  common  and  cheapest,  especially  from  the 
Serien  valley,  are  used  for  such  breeding  in  the  departments  of  Lozere, 
Cantal,  Aveyron,  Tarn. 

The  native  districts  of  the  Oamtois  are  in  the  Chalk  Mountains  in  the 
departments  of  Ain,  Jura,  Daubs,  Haute  Sa6ne  and  the  plains  from  the 
sources  of  the  Sadne  to  the  Reyssouse.  In  these  regions,  formerly,  an 
excellent  race  existed,  with  fine  forms  and  strong  muscles.  They  disap- 
peared entirely  during  the  war  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  later 
became  a  common,  heavy  kind  of  animals,  intermediate  between  the 
lighter  and  better  built  Bretons  and  the  stronger,  more  clumsy  Boulon- 
nais— long,  a  depression  in  the  back,  thin  neck  (caused  by  early  castra- 
tion), abrupt,  but  broad  and  even  croup,  weak  limbs,  bad  sinews.  Yet 
they  are  capable  of  performing  more  work  than  their  appearance  indi- 
cates, and  were  very  valuable  animals  in  the  times  of  **  teaming."  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  contrary  to  all  experiences  anywhere  else,  that  here  the 
plateaux  on  the  mountains  produce  the  heavier  horses,  and  the  valleys, 
especially  that  of  the  Sa6ne,  the  lighter  ones ;  but  this  corresponds  fully 
to  the  quality  of  the  food,  which  is  more  strengthening  and  nourishing  on 
the  mountains  than  in  the  gravely  and  very  moist  valleys.  Many  foals 
are  imported  fix)m  the  canton  of  Berne,  and,  vice  versa^  six  to  eight  months 
old  animals  go  hence  into  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  are  brought  back 
as  Swiss  horses.  The  better  ones  go  into  the  plains  of  the  Sa6ne,  re- 
main there  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  then  are  sent  farther  into  the 
basin  of  Paris,  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Marne,  and  Seine  and  Oise. 
There  they  are  well  fed,  and  then,  according  to  their  size,  are  taken 
either  for  Percherons  or  Boulonnais. 
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Id  their  native  country  they  are  also  used  for  mail  horses ;  mares  for 
mule  breeding  go  into  the  departments  of  Aveyron  and  Oantal. 

Now  we  have  described  the  various  races  which  are  used  in  all  France 
for  the  omnibus  and  the  mail  service  in  general.  Those  we  have  named 
are  found  exclusively  in  the  omnibusses  in  Paris,  but  the  stage  coaches, 
especially  in  the  east  and  south,  are  drawn  by  other  strains,  horses  which 
no  longer  correspond  to  the  Parisians'  ideas,  and,  as  to  the  value  and  ex- 
tent of  their  production,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  races  named,  whose 
large  numbers  fill  the  statistical  tables. 

Thus,  the  better  stallions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  "  percherized."  The 
smaller  portion  ot  the  inferior  ones  are  used  as  relay  horses  before  the 
heavy  two- wheeled  carts,  while  the  larger  portion,  together  with  the 
mares,  form  the  great  mass  of  farm  horses  of  France.  They  are  castrated 
late,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  a  proper  horselike  bearing. 

In  general,  they  are  good  and  useful  animals,  but  most  of  them  are  too 
small,  too  heavy,  not  fat  enough,  and  often  not  well  built.  Therefore,  as 
stated  in  speaking  of  the  Percherons,  the  government  intended  to  trans- 
form them  all  into  larger,  lighter  and  faster,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
powerful  and  solid  breeds,  suitable  for  the  mail  and  farm  service,  for  the 
line  and  heavy  cavalry.*  A  horse  of  this  breed,  lately  produced,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Imperial  stables.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Argentan,  Nor- 
mandy, there  existed  a  quite  common  Norman  race,  which  they  improved 
in  the  beginning  by  stout,  heavy  stallions,  produced  by  crossing  Auge- 
rons  with  Percherons  possessing  some  blood.  The  productions  were 
large,  powerful,  agile,  enduring,  energetic  animals,  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  very  haid  mail  service  of  the  Imperial  House. 

The  accomplishment  of  that  great  plan  was  essentially  facilitated 
through  the  better  cultivation  of  forage  plants  and  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  and  agriculture  in  general,  so  that  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  badly  reared  and  poorly  fed,  and  conse- 
quently many  races  had  a  weak  and  faulty  constitution,  have  ceased  to 
exist  Further,  all  of  these  races  have  been  injudiciously  crossed  with 
Breton,  Norman,  and  chiefly  Percheron  stallions,  so  that  the  type  of 
the  race  has  frequently  disappeared,  and  thus  they  can  not  possess  an; 
power  of  resistance  against  the  constant  infusion  of  better  blood.  But 
the  latter  is  the  very  thing  which  is  wanting ;  for  the  State  does  not 
possess  a  sufficient  number  of  stallions,  and  many  of  those  in  its  posses- 
sion are  unsuitable. 

The  State  possesses  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  stallions — ^English, 
Arabian,  and  English- Arabian  full  bloods,  English-Norman  and  Enghsh- 
Arabian  half  bloods*  and  a  few  heavy  ones.    Since  1861,  no  pains  and 

*  The  heaTy  cavalry  use  different  horses  at  present  from  what  they  did  formerly*;  for 
if  they  can  not  move  fast  enough,  they  are  lost  before  they  meet  the  enemy. 
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exx>enses  were  deemed  too  great  in  selecting  these  animals,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, 50,000  to  60,000  francs  have  frequently  been  paid  for  English 
thorobred  stallions  that  had  faultless  structures  and  showed  great  speed 
and  endurance  on  the  race  course.  The  State  will  have  none  other  than 
the  best  animals,  such  as  very  few  private  persons  are  able  to  purchase ; 
and  therefore  she  can  not  meet  all  the  demands,  for  there  are  600,000 
brood  mares  in  France.  Hence  she  favors  the  stationing  of  department 
and  community  stallions,  and  authorizes  such,  i.  «.,  designates  them  as 
good  breeders  and  awards  premiums  to  them,  the  highest  figures  of  which 
are  3,000  francs  for  full  blood  stallions,  1,600  for  half  bloods,  500  for 
heavy  draught;  horses.  Mares  with  foals  receive  premiums  also,  amount- 
ing to  600f.  for  full  bloods  and  half  bloods,  and  to  300  francs  for  draught 
horses.  Large  sums  are  expended  in  this  way.  Thus  the  races  are  to  be 
essentially  improved  by  in-and-in-breeding,  which  is  a  great  step  forward, 
for  strong  and  faultless  mares  are  brought  to  the  beat  stallions  of  the 
State. 

All  these  arrangements  existed  long  ago  in  most  German  countries, 
and  they  are  not  new  even  in  France ;  and  I  mention  them  to  show  the 
interest  taken  in  the  improvement  of  horses  by  the  State  at  the  present 
time. 

I  mentioned  that  France  does  not  have  the  proper  kind  of  stallions 
requisite  for  the  intended  improvement  of  common  races — the  strong- 
boned,  large,  broad  English  half  bloods.  I  will  i;emark  here  that  in  1832 
they  came  very  near  establishing  an  excellent  constant  race  (but  now  even 
sinf^le  individuals  are  rare) ;  that,  although  the  government  does  not 
spare  any  expense  to  procure  them,  and  does  everything  in  its  power  to 
improve  the  breed,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  has 
not  yet  made  sufficient  progress  with  the  jockey  club  (full  blood  mania) 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  theaocomplishmentof  the  end  proposed. 
In  inexperienced  hands  the  full  bloods  are  a  dangerous  material,  because 
they  can  not  satisfy  the  popular  demands ;  but  it  is  doubly  dangerous  to 
cross  with  races  whose  limbs  should  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  administration  retiring  in  1851  fully  understood  this.  It  had  the 
correct  idea  how  to  improve  and  change  tlie  races  mentioned,  not  after 
the  tyi>e  of  the  English* Norman  horse,  but  after  that  of  the  Norfolk  trotter, 
t.  «.,  it  desired  to  obtain  the  type  of  a  mail  horse  and  a  working  horse  for 
formers — Sk  new  horse,  good  for  all  purposes,  for  the  saddle  and  harness, 
about  61  inches  high,  with  thick,  low  shoulders,  in  order  that  the  collar 
might  fit  the  better,  short,  stout  body,  some  distinction  in  the  foot-tuft  hair 
and  croup,  broad,  strong  limbs,  fine  stature  and  proper  energy.  It  (the 
government)  intended  to  effect  this  change  by  using  the  Anglo-Percherou 
horse  as  breeder  for  all  these  races,  and  this  horse  produced  them  himself 
by  a  gradual,  very  slow  process  of  bastardizing  with  the  most  powerful 
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English  fall  blood,  continuing  until  half  blood.  Then  the  same  new  or- 
ganization came  which  did  not  want  anything,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
aided  a  laficelle^  and  the  work,  barely  properly  commenced  was  wholly 
abandoned. 

n.    OABT  HORSES. 

In  transporting  any  bulky  mass  or  coarse  and  heavy  material,  the 
French  use  heavy  carts,  resting  on  two  very  large  and  broad  wheels, 
such  as  are  seen  in  large  numbers  in  Paris  in  all  quarters  where  build- 
ings are  being  erected.  Not  only  the  rubbish  and  stone  carters,  &c, 
but  also  the  farmers  use  these  carts  exclusively,  and  stick  to  them 
with  a  prejudice  and  obstinacy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  are 
abolished  at  the  celebrat^ed  agricultural  school  at  Grignon,  but  none  of 
the  large  and  famous  manors  in  the  vicinity  have  followed  this  example. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  heavy  carts  must  be  manifest  to  every  one.  I 
can  only  remark  that  they  are  loaded  very  carefully  and  in  strict  equili- 
brium ;  otherwise  the  thill-horse  would  be  borne  down  to  the  ground  or 
drawn  up  into  the  air,  which  frequently  occurs  on  sloping  roads,  or  even 
in  driving  over  low  ridges.  The  burden  loaded  on  a  rubbish  or  stone 
cart  ranges  from  120  to  140  cwts.  To  such  carts  from  one  to  six 
or  seven  and  more  horses  are  hitched  in  tandem  style.  The  fore  horses 
are  stallions  of  the  races  mentioned,  but  the  thill  horse  (limonxers)^  of 
course,  must  be  much  larger  and  stronger,  for  they  are  subject  to  con- 
stant concussions,  have  more  to  pull  up  hill  and  alone  to  hold  baok  down 
hill.  France  possesses  three  most  excellent  races  of  these  cart  horses 
proper,  which  seem  to  be  superior  in  power  and  energy  even  to  the  heavy 
English  horses.    The  most  famous  of  them  are  the  Boulonnais. 

The  country  of  this  large  family  and  from  whence  it  is  exported  is  the  limy 
clay  soils  of  Boulogne,  where  it  numbers  about  350,000  head.  The  mares 
are  kept  at  home,  while  horse  foals  are  scattered  not  only  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Pas  de  Calais,  Somme,  Infferieure,  and  !Nord,  but  also  in  all 
neighboring  districts,  where  such  mighty  live  motors  are  required 
for  the  hard  work  in  manufacturing  establishments  or  in  heavy  soils. 
They  are  called  Race  Bourbourienne  in  le  Nord ;  Cauchoise  or  horses  of  the 
good  country  in  Eure  and  Loire,  Eure  and  Seine,  Inftriene ;  Picarde  or 
horses  of  the  poor  land  (a  term  without  any  proper  meaning  at  present) 
in  the  department  of  Somme. 

Besides,  the  same  race  is  produced  in  Normandy  under  the  name  of 
Augerons,  or  Virois,  or  CaSnnais,  in  the  department  of  Picardy  under 
the  name  of  Yimeux  and  as  Hamands  in  Artois  and  French  Flanders. 
Many  authors  distinguish  all  these  as  separate  races,  but  others  consider 
them  to  be  members  of  one  family.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more 
correct  view,  for  distinctions  of  race  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  now 
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less  than  formerly,  when  the  local  conditions  were  quite  different,  and 
essentially  modified  the  structure  and  temper  of  the  animals.  But  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  races  suitable  for  draught  in  trotting, 
the  Boulonnais  proper  and  the  Hamands  and  Picardies  pulling  only  in 
walking  or  pacing.  The  Boulannais  are  fed  plenty  of  grain  from  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  hecome  muscular  and  agile,  more  energetic  and 
less  massive  than  the  Flemish,  which  are  doomed  to  a  walking  pace  on 
account  of  their  clumsiness  and  inertness.  The  following  is  a  character- 
istic de^ription  of  the  Boulannais :  Mostly  1.66  metres*  high,  very  stout 
but  short  body;  heavy,  expressive,  straight  head,  well  carried  by  a  pow- 
erful yet  elegant  neck,  with  luxuriant  double  manes;  very  broad  chest; 
full,  soft,  fleshy  shoulders;  thick,  not  always  high  withers ;  back  some- 
what depressed,  but  short;  fine  loins,  very  fleshy  and  sloping ;  uncom- 
monly large  muscles  on  the  thigh ;  strong,  broad  tendons  at  the  knee 
and  hock;  strong,  long  forearm;  short  and  powerful  shin  bone;  fine  skin 
and  mane ;  little  hair  on  the  legs,  which  is  very  rare  in  animals  of  this 
kind  ;  color,  gray,  brown.  They  are  broad,  short,  thick^set,  well-propor- 
tioned, athletic  animals,  which  may  be  put  at  work  at  an  age  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  months,  and  have  their  full  vigor  at  five  years. 

In  the  Picardy  their  general  feed  is  hay ;  hence  a  thick,  coarse  skin, 
clumsy  feet,  less  powerful  form ;  are  larger  and  longer  legged,  not  so 
muscular  and  energetic.  But  these  animals  are  becoming  rare,  since  the 
race  has  been  essentially  improved  during  the  last  twenty  two  years,  and 
is  now  very  valuable. 

When  well  fed  they  have  a  wonderful  strength.  Thus  Mange,  the 
director  of  Alfort,  relates  of  an  Augeron  which  he  saw  in  a  cart  loaded 
with  240  cwts.  stone,  and  besides  the  animal  was  burdened  with  a  weight 
of  1,430  lbs.  of  collar,  hamass  and  saddle. 

Although  they  are  heavy,  the  Boulannais  have  a  quick  step,  and  one  is 
astonished  to  see  how  their  limbs  are  developed  in  trotting.  Before  the 
railroads  were  built,  they  brought  the  marSe  (fresh  sea  fish,  oysters,  &c.) 
regularly  to  Paris,  and  traveled  about  five  miles  per  hour. 

At  Paris  we  may  observe  how  these  smart  animals  can  suddenly  hold 
back  and  stop  in  a  throng  or  crowd,  whenever  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
road,  and  then  pull  again  and  go  slowly  and  cautiously  round  the  cor* 
ners,  and  all  this  of  their  own  accord,  the  driver  leading  the  foremost 
horse,  and  seldom  looking  back  at  the  others. 

The  smaller  individuals  of  this  race  are  excellent  mail  horses.  The 
heavy  ones  are  suitable  for  brewers,  millers,  stone  and  rubbish  carters, 
freight  carriers  and  for  toeing  boats  or  vessels. 

The  heavy  Bretons  are  found  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 

*  1 66-100  metres  is  equal  to  5  feet  5}  inches,  or  nearly  16}  hands  high. 
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peninsula.  The  cradle  of  their  race  and  the  central  point  of  their  pro- 
duction are  the  airondissements  of  Brest  and  Morlaix.  They  vary  firom 
gray  to  dapple  gray  with  intervening  shades ;  are  five  feet  one  inch  to 
five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  high  ;  have  a  large,  heavy,  fleshy  head, 
often  with  a  snub  nose ;  large,  protruding  eyes ;  large  lower  jaws ;  a 
heavy  neck  with  double  mane ;  heavy,  straight  shoulders ;  round  belly  ; 
short,  broad  loins ;  muscular,  short,  broad,  double,  sloping  croup ;  full, 
deep-set  tail ;  powerful  limbs,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  and  chiefly  in 
the  hock,  but  bad  sinews,  neither  strong  enough  nor  pioperly  separated 
fipom  the  bone ;  short,  strong,  hairy  fetlocks ;  large,  broad  hoof.  They 
are  strong,  energetic  animals,  capable  of  enduring  the  most  strenuous 
exertions.  An  excellenjb  variety  of  them  is  found  between  St.  Malo  and 
Lannion. 

The  Ardennean  Belgean  heavy  race,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maas  and 
Mosel,  is  five  feet  three  inches  to  five  feet  five  inches  high ;  has  a  fine 
head ;  a  strong,  not  ungraceful,  but  short  neck ;  low  withers ;  the  back 
lower  than  the  croup,  which  is  sloping ;  is  broad  in  the  hips  and  in  gene- 
ral in  the  hind  quarter,  and  therefore  is  very  strong  and  hard  to  tire ;  it 
has  a  broad  chest,  of  sufficient  depth ;  large  shoulders ;  a  very  muscular 
forearm ;  a  wide  knee ;  a  good  hock,  but  not  marked  and  dry  enough. 
I3iey  are  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  this  Flemish  race,  and  are,  like 
these  and  the  Bretons,  suitable  for  draught  in  walking  only. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  peculiar  form  of  vehicle, 
that  these  large  and  uncommonly  strong  animals  are  yet  found  in  France 
in  such  large  numbers ,  but  another  reason  is  that  the  French  have  a 
strong^  predilection  for  them. 

They  intend  to  preserve  these  three  races  perfectly  pure  by  in-and-in 
breeding. 

The  Boulonnais,  which  are  removed  from  their  native  country  in  their 
prin^,  are  well  fed  on  grain  and  have  be^n  regularly  worked,  which  pre- 
vents the  inertness  of  temper.  But  the  mares  and  the  breeding  stallions 
live  and  die  with  the  breeder,  are  reared  more  delicately,  and  fed  less, 
and  thus  keep  their  lymphatic  temper,  and  transmit  it  regularly  to  their 
ofBspriDg.  In-and-in  breeding,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactory.  This  was 
also  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  is  1840-1850.  They  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  width  of  the  animals,  and  to  improve  and  strengthen 
their  power  of  endurance  and  their  usefulness  by  an  infusion  of  better 
Uood.  But  there  is  more  difierence  between  the  AngloiN'orman  and  the 
Boulonnais,  than  between  this  latter  and  the  ftiU  blood ;  and  not  only  \b 
the  disparity  greater,  but  influences  prevail  ftnpeding  or  retarding  the 
desired  result,  which  are  not  found  in  the  pure  and  simple  connection  of 
hoth  races.  Morever,  experience  has  shown  that  the  Anglo-Norman  has 
produced  injurious  results,  for  they  did  not  wish  to  change  the  Boulon- 
nais but  to  give  the  energetic  motor  some  blood,  which  must  be  done 
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directly.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  Anglo-Percheron  was  produced 
as  a  breeder  of  mail  and  farm  horses,  the  Anglo-Boulonnais  should  be 
used  for  the  very  heavy  tribes.  Some  of  the  best  judges  told  me  that  the 
crossing  of  the  Boulonnais  with  full  blood  was  nonsense ;  that  the  race 
deteriorated  rapidly  and  was  almost  destroyed  ;  bastardizing  left  it  as  it 
was,  and  improved  and  bettered  it.  In  the  third  generation  the  crosses 
were  seven-eighth  blood,  and  the  draught  horse  had  entirely  disap- 
X>eared.  In  bastardizing,  the  new  family  were  hardly  one-fourth  blood  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  generation.  Thus  the  race  would  have  become  better, 
finer  and  faster  if  the  year  of  1850  had  not  terminated  this  as  well  as 
other  progresses. 

The  Parisian  horse  market,  near  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  presents  an  opportunity 
for  looking  at  all  the  races  so  far  mentioned.  The  heavy  strains,  espe- 
cially, are  often  represented  here  by  very  fine  specimens ;  here  and  there 
also  genuine  ••  fine'*  Percherons  are  seen ;  but  the  largest  number  consists 
of  interior  horses. 

ni.     THE  LIGHT  EAOBS. 

France  has  not  only  plenty  of  heavy  and  very  heavy  (cart)  horses,  but 
also  of  light  breeds ;  the  middle  class — the  mail  and  working  horse  of  the 
present  day,  the  military  horse,  for  troops  of  the  line— is  the  one  of  which 
she  is  in  want;  and  since  she  takes  no  pains  to  produce  this  herself,  she 
must  procure  it  from  her  neighbors.  Besides,  the  farmer  uses  by  far  too 
many  horses.  They  keep  a  large  number  of  individuals  which  are  entirely 
lost,  which  cost  very  much,  for  he  uses  them  for  their  entire  lives,  instead 
of  during  their  prime  only.  Thus  France  does  not  seem  to  produce  hor- 
ses enough,  and  yet  she  has  a  larger  number  of  them  than  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  in  other  points  she  is  behind  her  neighbors.  England  has  many 
common  horses,  but  there  they  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  deteriorated : 
the  German  horse  is  not  a  fine  nor  very  good  animal,  yet  he  has  a  certain 
size  and  form,  and  if  its  **  toilet "  is  made,  it  has  a  pretty  good  appearance, 
although  it  cannot  boast  •*  of  family.*'  But  in  France  a  large  majority  of 
the  larger  and  more  substantial  races  are  common  and  defective :  the  legs 
are  too  light  for  the  exertions  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  badly  fed  and 
kept,  they  are  from  early  life  used  for  every  thing  which  degrades  a  race 
or  keeps  it  in  the  lowest  scale,  although  all  of  these  races  might  easily  be 
made  useful.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  good  feeding  and  keeping  has  made 
of  the  "  percherized."  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  French  races  are  too 
lean,  too  light,  too  nervous,  have  protruding  bones,  without  muscle  or 
flesh,  and  much  fire  without  bottom ;  notwithstanding  they  are  hardv,  and 
easy  to  keep,  yet  no  one  desires  to  purchase  them,  and  the  farmer  must 
keep  them  in  comparative  idleness.  These  light  races  were  to  be  made 
larger,  stronger,  more  substantial,  at  least  where  the  forage  crops  would 
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permit,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  ••  restoration  "  their  systematic  improve- 
ment was  actually  commenced.  They  began  with  the  Bigourdan  race  (in 
Bigorre,  now  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,)  and  after  the  results  had  proved  favora- 
ble there,  they  used  this  improved  race,  and  also  the  English- Arabian 
fuU-blood,  by  which  it  was  produced,  for  improving  all  others. 

Were  I  to  stick  strictly  to  my  subject,  this  might  suffice  on  the  horses 
of  France,  and  I  would  need  only  describe  the  races  in  succession.  Al- 
though not  being  a  horse  breeder,  one  may  feel  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  races  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  this  throughout  the  entire 
southern  half  of  France;  therefore  I  will  briefly  present  a  few  details. 

In  1828  the  Bigourdan  race  was  selected  as  a  basis,  partly  because  it 
has  been  preserved  best,  partly  because  600  mares  were  found  within  a 
small  district  in  the  plain  of  Tarbes,  near  the  station  of  Pampadour,  so 
that  the  crossing  could  take  place  in  the  presence  of  experts.  These  mares 
descended  from  the  Navarino  race,  found  in  large  numbers  in  southern 
France,  and  these  from  the  Andalusian,  the  full  bloods  of  a  preceding 
age.  The  horses  of  Tarbes  were  in  great  demand  for  light  cavalry  and 
saddle  horses ;  they  were  the  French  manege  horse,  par  excellence^  and  in 
the  illustrated  equestrian  books  of  the  past  century  there  are  good  repre- 
sentations of  them.  The  abandonment  of  the  studs  in  1790  proved  detri- 
mental to  them,  and  in  1830  they  were  reduced  very  much,  the  head 
often  being  too  heavy,  forehead  arched,  withers  deep,  sway  backed,  croup 
pointed  but  sloping,  chest  narrow,  shanks  like  a  calf,  long  and  thin,  legs 
dry  and  nervous,  but  much  too  light,  joints  bad,  fetlock  very  thin  and 
weak ;  a  good  looking,  fiery  animal  under  the  saddle,  but  promising  more 
than  it  could  perform. 

The  crossing  with  Arabian  stallions  had  produced  animals  which  were 
much  too  small,  but  when  crossed  with  the  English,  the  colts  were  thin 
and  spindle-shanked ;  therefore  they  were  crossed  alternately  with  Ara- 
bian and  English  full- blood,  crossing  the  daughter  of  the  Arabian  with 
the  English  stallion,  and  the  daughter  of  the  English  with  the  Arabian 
8tsdlion«  But  this  process  was  too  slow,  and  therefore  they  began  to  cross 
with  English- Arabian  blood ;  this  was  done  at  the  stud  of  Pompadour 
with  the  most  excellent  stallions  and  mares,  whose  power  of  transmission 
had  been  proved,  and  they  carefully  avoided  falling  back  upon  English 
or  Arabian  blood  exclusively. 

They  began  generally  with  the  English  mare  and  the  Arabian  horse, 
rarely  the  reverse  way,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

Mother.  VMIm.  Prodnotioa. 

1.  English  foU-blood.  Arabian  fiiU-blood.  0.50  English  -|-  0.50  Arabian. 

2.  Eng -Arab,  half-blood.  EngUsh       "  0.75      "        ^-0i^5       ** 

3.  f  Eng.  and  i  Arab.  f  Eng.  and  i  Arab.  Eqnal. 

4.  "  "  Arabian  full-blood. 

By  selecting  the  breeding  animals  with  great  care,  the  race  seemed  to 
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be  perfect  and  constant  in  the  fourth  generation,  since  the  English  and 
Arabian  fnll-bloods  are  of  the  same  origin,  though  they  seem  to  be  greatly 
different.  Thus  they  obtained  excellent  stallions — ^larger,  with  longer  and 
more  developed  lines,  broader  limbs,  of  earlier  maturity,  as  fiery  and  strong 
as  the  Arabian,  shorter,  more  hardy,  broader,  and  easier  to  keep  than  the 
English.  After  crossing  these  animals  for  a  few  years  with  native  mares,* 
they  obtained  brilliant  results  by  proper  and  careful  keeping :  the  ani- 
mals were  larger  and  the  head  longer  than  the  Arabian,  but  expressive 
and  characteristic,  the  neck  longer  and  better  set,  the  withers  higher,  the 
back  better  built,  the  shoulder  freer  and  more  sloping,  the  chest  deeper 
and  wider,  the  knee  broader  and  better  marked,  a  finer  angle  in  the  hock, 
short  and  stronger  shanks,  with  powerful  and  more  distant  tendons,  the 
gait  as  good  as  formerly,  but  mach  wider,  more  vigorous  and  rapid :  with 
one  word,  a  strong,  powerful,  yet  light  and  elegant  race,  an  energetic, 
graceful  saddle  horse,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  desirable,  light  road- 
ster, irequently  sold  at  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs. 

With  this  improved  Bigourdan  race  they  then  crossed  all  the  deteriorated 
races  of  the  south,  of  lute  maturity,  to  make  them  larger  and  stronger. 
In  the  year  1852  this  noble  work  of  improvement  was  rapidly  progressing, 
when  the  Jockey  Club  got  the  ascendancy,  and  declared  that  the  English 
fxill-biood  combined  every  thing  they  wanted.  Accordingly  they  sold  most 
of  the  English- Arabian  fall-blood  stallions.  Since  these  were  removed, 
the  mares  were  sometimes  brought  to  inferior  Arabian  horses,  and  some- 
times to  thin,  high  legged,  English  horses,  often  afflicted  with  all  kinds 
of  defects  in  the  bones.  The  result  was  that  that  excellent  race  rapidly 
deteriorated,  and  became  much  too  thin  and  light.  This  was  evident  at 
the  exhibition  in  1800,  and  altliough  it  caused  a  complete  reorganization 
of  tho  studs,  yet  it  is  leared  that  the  noble  races  of  the  south  will  be  less 
benefitted  thereby  than  the  horses  of  Normandy.  Contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  a  majority  of  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
stud  at  Pampadour,  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  thus  the  farmer 
is,  at  best,  confined  to  alternate  crossing  with  English  and  Arabian  hor- 
ses, the  proper  management  of  which  is  not  understood  by  him.  Eor  the 
last  two  years  the  State  pays  more  attention  to  the  English- Arabian  full 
and  half- bloods,  but  such  excellent  horses  as  she  formerly  produced  are 
rarely  to  be  had. 

Now,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  horse  of  Tarbes  (Haute  Py- 
reunees)  its  kindred  tribes  may  be  briefiy  mentioned.  To  these  belong  all 
horses  of  the  Basses  Fyretmees.  The  abolition  of  the  studs  in  1790  affected 
thenygreatly,  so  that  as  a  general  thing  mules  were  bred ;  and  when  they 
began  again  to  improve,  the  race  of  horses  had  sadly  degenerated.    Now 

*  It  was  muoh  fEMllitated  since  the  Nayarino  mare  bnd  the  Arabian  horse  are  in-bred. 
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they  crossed  tbem  with  stallions  of  the  improved  Bigourdan  race*  and 
obtained  small  horses,  not  as  elegant  as  those,  bat  strong,  very  energetic 
and  fine  hunters.  Since  the  population  is  not  so  dense  in  this  depart- 
ment as  in  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  the  offspring  are  more  diffused,  except 
in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  better  fed,  they  form  a  scale  descending 
through  the  arrondissements  of  Pan,  Ol^ron,  Maul^on,  Bayonne,  Basques, 
and  lastly  Orthey.  The  basques  are  small  and  trim,  very  easy  of  keeping, 
and  enduring  horses,  lacking  nothing  but  size.  Horse  breeding  is  very 
extensive  and  profitable  in  this  department,  for  at  the  St.  Jlilartin's  mar- 
ket of  Lectoure  (department  du  Gers)  she  provides  the  whole  south  with 
horses ;  and  the  state  also  draws,  I  believe,  most  military  houses  from  the 
Basses  Pyrenees. 

The  Navarinos  are  found  in  the  department  de  TArri^ge  also.  The 
communities  here  have  large  mountain  pastures,  on  which  the  mares  and 
foals  remain  through  the  whole  summer,  and  where  there  are  no  horse 
stations  in  the  neighborhood,  the  stallions  are  also  sent  with  the  herd. 
The  horses  are  small,  nervous,  badly  built  and  unruly ;  but  by  good  keep- 
ing they  become  more  powerful,  and  therefore  are  highly  valued  as  mail 
horses  in  the  departments  of  Arri6ge,  Aude,  Haute-Garonne  and  Tarn 
They  are  readily  recognized  by  the  head,  being  very  thick  till  below  the 
eyes,  and  then  becoming  very  narrow. 

Of  all  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Navarino  race  those  of  Auvegran 
had  degenerated  the  most,  and  it  was  with  them  that  the  Anglo- Arabian 
crosses  appeared  in  the  most  favorable  light,  for  the  Arabian  blood  kept 
them  short,  near  the  ground,  restrained  them  from  going  too  rapidly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  stistain  them  ;  but  the  English  blood 
pushed  them  on  more  rapidly  and  produced  better  results.  Horses 
remain  stunted  mostly  on  account  of  poor  keeping;  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  obtain  a  fair  size.  In  color  they  are  mostly  light — sorrel  with 
white  extremities — are  not  very  well  built,  but  easily  kept,  energetic, 
more  nervous  than  muscular,  owing  to  their  being  kept  in  the  stable  too 
long. 

The  Limonsines  are  better  known  in  Europe  than  any  of  the  French 
races,  and  formerly  had  a  wide  reputation  as  fine,  strong  and  agile  horses. 
Descending  from  Arabian  stallions  imported  by  the  Crusaders,  they 
remained  pretty  good  until  greatly  injured  by  Louis  XV.,  importing  En- 
glish, Arabian  and  Spanish  stallions ;  they  were  improved  again  by  Ara- 
bian blood  under  Louis  XVI.,  but  the  Revolution  destroyed  them  entirely. 
Napoleon  brought  Egyptian  stallions  into  the  Limousine,  but  they  were 
too  small,  too  light,  had  too  little  bottom,  and,  therefore  were  of  no  ao- 
eount.  Here  the  English- Arabian  crosses  accomplished  much  till  the 
year  1852 :  according  to  the  predominating  race  in  a  district,  they  some- 
times produced  hardy,  enduring,  coarser  military  horses  (department  of 
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Crense;)  sometimes  elegant,  light  saddle-horses,  (Corrize;)  la  Haute- 
Yi^une,  where  the  mares  are  larger  and  stronger,  and  more  English  blood 
could  be  applied,  a  vigorous  half  blood,  (officer's  horse.) 

The  reputation  of  the  Auvergnians  is  not  owing  to  the  race— they  are 
degenerated  Limousines  which  were  generally  used  for  breeders — but  to 
the  inclement  district  and  wild  rearing.  The  wars  of  the  empire  destroyed 
them  almost  entirely,  yet  they  again  became  numerous,  aqd  by  crossing 
with  English- Arabian  stallions,  not  very  fine,  but  very  enduring,  hardy 
and  docile  saddle-horses  were  produced. 

The  Landairsj  of  Arabian  descent,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  sand  steppes 
and  swamps  of  the  country ;  they  are  ugly,  but  energetic  and  indefatiga- 
ble animals,  growing  up  in  almost  entire  wildness;  when  well  fed  and 
crossed  with  Tarbes  stallions,  they  grow  finer  and  stronger ;  many  of 
them  come  from  the  environs  of  Dax,  into  all  the  towns  of  the  south, 
and  even  the  metropolis,  as  saddle-horses  and  roadsters. 

Of  all  the  southern  races  the  improved  Bigourdaus  have  the  largest 
number  of  representatives  at  Paris;  they  ate  seen  under  the  saddle  and 
in  light  carriages,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  Arabian  cast,  their 
fine,  but  often  too  light  and  thin  frame,  their  noble  bearing  and  elegant 
gait ;  yet  they  are  not  very  numerous  even  in  Paris,  and  not  found  at  all 
at  the  fashionable  horse-dealers,  since  the  Auglo-mauia  has  entirely 
changed  the  taste  and  interest  for  such  horses.  Whoever  desires  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them  should  go  into  their  native  district,  at 
least  to  Saumur  where  more  than  a  hundred  splendid  stallions  of  this 
race  are  kept  as  manege  horses,  for  which  the  State  pays  an  average 
price  of  1200  francs  apiece. 

Before  leaving  the  south  suppose  we  cast  a  look  upon  a  race  of  which 
I  could  not  discover  any  representative  at  Paris  ;  this  is  the  horse  of  the 
Camargne,  the  rich  pasture  lands  at  the  mouths  ot  the  Rhone.  This  race 
being  of  Arabian  descent  and  preserved  as  such  through  oriental  stal- 
lions is  seldom  mentioned  beyond  the  limits  of  its  district ;  we  find  it 
mentioned  duriug  the  Camisarde  wars,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  terrible  enemies  of  Louis  XIV.  were  in  possession  of 
an  excellent  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  exclusively  from  the 
Camargne.  Like  them,  they  are  yet  frugal,  strong,  enduring,  small  horses, 
mostly  grey,  similar  to  the  Landairs  in  structure.  They  live  in  herds  of 
twenty  to  one  hundred  head,  guarded  by  men  who  are  as  skillful  horse- 
men as  the  Hungarian  Czikos ;  in  summer  they  have  enough  to  eat,  but 
in  winter  they  nearly  starve.  They  come  to  the  manors  to  carry  away 
the  grain,  which  is  the  only  work  they  perform ;  the  remainder  of  the 
time  they  live  in  the  open  air.  From  1830  to  1840  the  State  owned  a  kind 
of  normal  farm  in  the  Camargne,  where  the  horses  were  kept  precisely 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  but  they  were  better  fed  and  crossed 
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with  excellent  stallions.  The  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  yet  the 
example  was  nowhere  followed,  and  at  last  the  State  was  compelled  to 
abolish  the  establishment.  Railroads,  mail-coaches,  improvements  in 
agriculture,  threshing  machines,  and  competition  in  wool  and  meat ;  these 
only  can  thoroughly  change  the  horse  of  the  Oumargne. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  western  coast  of  France,  and  having  already 
become  acquainted  with  the  horses  of  the  Bocage,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
the  uttermost  corner  of  the  Armorican  peninsula,  where  the  Gonquet  horses 
are  produced  in  the  valleys  of  Conquet,  St.  Renan  and  Rondalmizeaa. 
They  are  mostly  sorrel  or  bay,  and  are  frequently  seen  in  light  vehicle* 
at  Paris ;  They  are  rather  common,  but  not  inelegant  Often  they  are 
too  long  and  narrow,  and  have  "  ram*s  "  heads,  and  their  feet  are  not 
very  good,  yet  they  are  in  great  demand  for  their  hardiness  and  use- 
fiilness. 

The  former  province  of  Anjou  produces  heavy  horses,  belonging  to  the 
Percherons,  Poitevines  and  Bretons;  they  are  not  excellent,  but  re- 
nowned for  vigorous  constitution  and  great  usefulness.  The  Aitgenines 
proper  are  a  recent  race  which  was  produced,  in  the  vicinity  of  Angers,  by 
bastardizing  with  English  full-blood  and  strong  Anglo-Norman  half-blood ; 
they  are  of  medium  size,  well  built,  sprightly,  active  and  fast,  between  half 
and  three-quarter  blood ;  below  half-blood  they  remained  too  common, 
above  three-quarter  they  hail  too  little  body.  The  production  of  this  race 
is  something  remarkable  on  a  jount  of  the  miserable  mares,  entirely  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  stallions ;  ihe  fine  results  must  be  owing  to  the  cli- 
mate, the  very  healthy,  vigor,,  a  nature  of  the  mares,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  power  of  transmitting  leir  qualities,  which  was  greater  in  the 
stallions. 

The  excellent  Lothringen  racj  greatly  decreased  under  Louis  XIV. 
Stanislaus  improved  them  again  through  Oriental  and  Spanish  stallions, 
but  the  wars  proved  destructive  to  them.  Meanwhile  much  has  been 
done  for  them  but  without  any  great  results ;  the  horses  of  Lothringen 
have  ever  been  badly  kept.  These  horses  are  sought  after  for  military 
purposes  on  account  of  their  hardiness,  frugality  and  endurance.  Of  late 
the  breed  has  been  greatly  improved;  many  noble  saddle-horses  and 
roadsters,  and  even  coach-horses  are  produced,  and  the  State  ha«  estab- 
lished a  manege  at  Nancy. 

The  Alsace  had,  in  the  last  century,  a  good,  light  race  of  saddle  horses, 
of  which  no  trace  was  left  in  1815.  The  high,  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  soil  reduced  horse-breeding  to  a  minimum.  Many  German  and  Swiss 
horses  were  imported,  and  a  heavy  breed  was  produced  in  some  of  the 
swampy  valleys. 

The  French  Government  always  having  a  predilection  for  the  German 
provinces,  have  ever  devoted  great  attentiou  to  horse  breeding,  and  the 
more  so,  since  the  Frenchman  recognizes  in  the  Alsagian  a  peculiar 
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talent  and  adaptation  for  horse  breeding :  "  The  Alsatian  being  German 
by  character,  never  maltreats  a  horse ;  "  thus  their  more  flattering  than 
merited  praise  is  worded  in  all  French  works.  In  some  valleys  of  the 
Ehine  where  gravelly  soil  abounds,  and  the  less  fertile  hills  of  Colmar, 
Schlettstadt,  Savern,  &c,,  a  light  race  has  been  produced  descending 
from  country  mares  and  Anglo-Norman  stallions.  Although  the  hind 
quarter  is  defective  and  the  back  too  long,  yet  the  animals  are  in  great 
demand. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  all  these  various  races  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  in  Paris ;  but  I  have  done  so  believing  that  such  a 
smnmary  review  of  the  productions  of  France,  consisting  chiefly  of  light 
horses,  would  be  a  matter  of  general  interest.  For  the  same  reason  I 
will  add  a  few  words  on  the  Berbers^  which  are  now  generally  classed 
among  the  French  races  and  often  seen  under  the  saddle  in  Paris.  The 
mounted  guard  regiment  of  chasseurs  in  garrison  at  Paris  have  the 
Berbers  grey  stallions  exclusively.  The  term  Berbers  designates  neither  the 
horse  of  the  Sahara,  resembling  the  finest  Arabian  type,  nor  the  so-called 
Tunese,  longer  and  more  vigorous,  but  the  horse  of  the  Tell,  the  arable 
countiy  between  the  Sahara  and  the  sea.  This  is  stronger  and  longer 
than  the  horse  of  the  desert,  with  deep,  often  flat  chest ;  slightly  curved 
hack ;  fine  withers ;  long,  lean  head ;  large  ears ;  marked  croup,  but  less 
fine  hide,  hair  and  mane  than  that  of  the  former ;  in  general,  he  is  less 
"  splendi  ,"  but  vigorous,  hardy  and  endowed  with  excellent  qualities 
Being  of  more  Arabian  descent,  he  owes  these  defects  of  elegance, 
probably,  to  negligent  keeping  and  carrying  burdens,  for  farm  work  and 
mole  breeding.  The  observation  has  long  since  been  made  that  the 
jackass  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  ovary  which  is  app^ent  in  the 
next  productions ;  thus,  the  curved  back,  the  mule  croup,  the  large  head, 
and  the  long  ears  may  be  explained,  if  this  hypothesis  is  correct. 

Now  we  come  to  a  sub-division  of  the  eight  races,  intermediate  between 
these  and  the  ponies,  the  so-called  **  J?ktet»,"  which  are  seen  in  large  num- 
bers in  gigs  and  one-horse  conveyances  in  Paris.  Six  thousand  of  these 
animals  belong  to  the  "  Compagnie  Imperiale  de  voitures  de  Paris"  alone, 
who,  together  with  the  Omnibus  Association,  furnish  the  means  of  con- 
veyance for  the  personal  intercourse  within  the  capital.  This  Compagnie 
is  organized  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Omnibus  Association,  but  itB 
business  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  latter,  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  it,  in  spite  of  the  best  arrangements,  is  impossible  to  exercise  such  a 
complete  control  over  the  "cabs,"  horses  and  receipts,  as  is  practiced  by 
the  Omnibus  Company,  without  diflSculty.  Yet  their  depots  are  in  the 
best  of  order,  the  stables  are  nice  and  dean,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  tending  and  keeping  of  the  horses ;  there  is  one  groom  only  for  32 
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to  40  head.  The  service  of  these  animals  lasts  from  seven  A.  M.  to  one 
o'clock  at  night,  and  during  all  this  time  they  do  not  come  into  the  stable; 
quite  young  horses  only,  or  such  as  are  to  be  spared,  are  changed  towards 
evening.  Every  other  day  they  hare  a  day  of  rest  and  get  plenty  to  eat, 
but  they  are  so  fatigued  that  they  hardly  touch  their  food.  Whoever  has 
seen  a  hackney  stable  will  not  soon  forget  the  miserable  creatures  lying, 
as  if  they  were  dead,  before  the  troughs  filled  with  food. 

The  night  service  from  one  to  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  for  all  Paris  is  man- 
aged by  one  depot. 

The  horses  in  the  one-horse  conveyances  present  no  further  interest,  the 
majority  of  them  being  inferior  specimens  of  all  races ;  but  in  the  two- 
horse  carriages  these  small,  gentle  and  enduring  "Bidets"  are  seen. 
Their  quality  of  endurance  nobody  will  deny,  considering  that  they  have 
to  travel  a  distance  of  30  to  50  miles  every  day.  They  are  purchased  by 
second  hand  dealers  at  350  to  480  francs,  of  late  at  an  average  of  420 
francs,  since  the  somewhat  stronger  and  larger  animals  are  wanted. 
Bought  at  the  age  of  five  years,  they  are  generaUy  kept  till  they  are  ten 
years  old. 

The  large  majority  of  them  are  the  "  Bidets  Bretons,"  which  probably 
are  the  same  horses  as  the  omnibus  horse  mentioned  before :  the  more 
luxuriant  and  nourishing  food  on  the  sea-coast  producing  the  larger  and 
stronger  mail  horses,  but  the  pastures  on  the  mountains  the  smaller  and 
more  nervous  Bidets.  Their  native  place  is  in  the  departments  of  Cote- 
du-Nord  and  Hie  and  Vilaine,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Guincump  and 
Loudeac ;  they  are  greys,  bays  and  duns,  have  a  small  head,  full  of  good 
sense  and  fire,  a  short  neck,  fine^back  and  hips,  but  the  legs  might  be  a 
little  stronger. 

The  "Double  Bidet,"  in  the  north  of  the  arrondisements  of  Brest  and 
Morlai,  in  the  Marbihan,  and  the  entire  southern  slope  of  the  provinoe, 
las  a  large,  lean  head ;  is  a  short,  stout,  broad  animal,  with  low  croup ; 
lean  and  strong  legs;  in  general,  of  more  marked  forms  and  much  bottom 
— a  frugal,  hardy,  formerly  highly  valued  mountain  horse.  It  is  known 
as  the  "  French  Oossac." 

The  finest  variety  of  Bidets  Bretons  are  found  in  the  centre  of  Oar- 
nonaiUes — a  horse  which  once  had  so  good  a  reputation,  and  in  breeding 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  race.  Their  gait  was  the 
^*pas  reterc,"  resembling  the  trot,  for  the  legs  moved  diagonally,  and  the 
pace,  since  the  feet  are  thrown  forward  one  after  the  other,  four  distinct 
strokes  of  the  hoofs  are  heard,  but  so  rapidly  after  one  another  that  they 
seem  to  be  connected  two  by  two.  This  peculiar  gate  is  hereditary  in  the 
«  race,  but  disappears  in  crossing  with  another  breed. 

For  some  years  the  Bidets  are  crossed  with  English  and  Arabian  stal- 
lions, and  at  present  excellent  saddle  and  hunter  horses  may  be  imported 
of  this  race  from  Bretagne.    These  crosses,  judiciously  continued,  are  cer- 
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tainly  correct  for  improving  this  race,  which  in  itself  at  present  does  not 
supply  any  real  want. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  periodical  affection  of  the  eyes  renders 
the  exportation  of  the  Bretons  from  their  native  department  necessary  at 
a  very  early  age;  they  go  into  the  adjoining  departments,  and  many 
Bidets  are  now  *' percherized."  The  smallest  and  cheapest  of  them  come 
into  the  stables  of  the  fiacres ;  the  better  ones  are  in  the  one-horse  wagons 
of  tlie  industrial  classes,  chiefly  butchers  and  milk-men,  in  which  service 
they  give  evidence  of  their  strength  and  speed. 

On  the  heath  lands  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  especially 
the  parishes  of  Sarenay  and  Ghateaubriant,  there  exists  a  similar  small 
race  of  very  vigorous,  frugal  animals,  the  endurance  of  which  is  really 
astonishing.  The  country  people  hitch  them  to  wagons  and  use  them 
under  the  saddle.  On  market  days  at  Nantes  whole  families  are  seen 
coming  on  the  backs  of  these  horses  from  their  homes,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  returning  the  same  evening. 

As  rare  as  these  animals  are  in  the  fiacre  stables,  so  rare  also  are  the 
Bidets  Normands^  which  formerly  were  spread  over  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  they  are  mostly  bays,  duns  and  greys,  have  a  broad  head,  deep 
chest,  a  heavy  but  not  short  neck,  and  strong  legs.  Those  coming  from 
the  southern  portion  of  the  department  La  Manche  are  used  as  fiacre 
horses ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  same  department  they  are  stronger 
animals  through  better  feeding,  and  are  used  for  the  heavier  one-horse 
wagons.  The  BideU  Nirrmandy  disappear  gradually,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  fully  supplanted  by  the  Anglo-Norman  race. 

The  ponies,  although  not  found  in  Paris  in  such  large  numbers  as  the 
Bidets,  are,  nevertheless,  plenty  there ;  the  rich  import  them  from  Gal- 
loways, Scotland,  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  industrial  classes  use 
Prench  races,  chiefiy  in  their  two-wheeled  cart-wagons. 

The  cheval  Irennon,  in  the  department  de  I'Indre,  with  a  square,  heavy 
head,  heavy  jaws,  projecting  eyes,  short,  thin  neck,  short  but  free  shoulder, 
large  belly,  the  thigh  finely  closed,  the  tail  nicely  set,  and  the  croup  broad. 
It  grows  up  in  a  half-wild  state,  is  badly  kept,  and  disappears  gradually 
from  old  age  and  bad  keeping. 

On  the  isles  of  Noirmoutiers  and  He  de  Dieu  there  exist  small,  excellent 
ponies,  the  so-called  race  barbatre ;  they  look  wild,  but  are  very  gentle, 
and  were  famous  as  saddle-horses  for  ladies. 

In  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux  there  are  found  nervous,  frugal,  very  reliable 
ponies,  suitable  for  saddle-horses  and  roadsters,  ftill  of  fire,  indefatigable, 
with  very  free  shoulders,  and  of  fine  figure ;  they  are  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  race  laMain. 

The  Corsican  Pony,  a  small,  thin,  fiery,  very  frugal  and  enduring  horse, 
sometimes  also  finds  his  way  into  the  capital;  but  he  is  no  more  the 
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representative  of  the  old  Corsican  race ;  for  this  was  crossed  with  almost 
every  race,  but  chiefly  with  the  Sardinian. 

IV. — THE  HORSE  OF  STATE  OB  FANCY. 

Although  this  term  is  very  indefinite,  and  may  appear  incorrect,  since 
we  have  became  acquainted  with  several  elegant,  light  races  of  saddle- 
horses  and  roadsters,  yet  it  is  justifiable ;  for  French  fancy  generally 
rejects  the  light  races  altogether ;  it  esteems  none  but  the  horse  imported 
from  England  and  Northern  Germany,  and  tolerates  only  the  Anglo- 
Norman  who  is  only  second  rate  and  not  found  at  all  in  the  stables  of  the 
fashionable  horse-dealers  in  Paris.  I  have  a  few  words  yet  to  say  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  the  few  other  races  kindred  to  it  in  origin,  structure, 
and  the  use  made  of  them. 

Normandy,  with  her  fine  climate  and  excellent  forage,  has  ever  been  fa- 
mous for  her  production  of  horses ;  here  the  animals  thrive  without  special 
care,  acquire  fine  forms  and  the  best  qualities.  Moon-blindness,  which, 
in  many  districts  of  France  so  noxious  to  horse-breeding,  is  here  altogether 
unknown.  The  Norman  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  and  wide-spread  repu- 
tation, not  only  as  bidets  pastier  and  Umonier^  but  also  as  a  fancy  horse. 
Of  the  latter,  two  races  were  distinguished :  the  race  cotentine^  in  the 
Calvadas  and  the  department  la  Manche— large,  strong  horses  for  coaches 
and  the  heavy  cavalry.  The  race  alenccnnaiae^  in  the  department  de  TOme, 
were  less  strong,  but  more  nervous  and  fine  for  the  saddle  and  light  car- 
riages. The  best  were  those  firom  the  Merlerault ;  they  were  mostly  bay 
or  black,  with  white  extremities — the  best  sorrel  being  without  value— a 
prejudice,  which,  to  some  extent,  prevails  to  this  day. 

These  two  races  were  pretty  well  preserved  till  they  fell  victims  to  tie 
mania  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  countess  Dubarry  had  received 
Danish  roadsters  with  enormous  *'  ram's "  heads  as  a  present  from  the 
embassador  of  a  northern  court.  Then,  either  because  this  form  of  the 
head  was  deemed  beautiful,  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  mistress  of  the 
king — in  short,  everybody  wanted  "ram's"  nosed  horses,  and  the  breed- 
ers in  Normandy,  to  retain  their  custom,  had  to  procure  Danish  stallions 
in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  possible.  Gayot  describes  the  result  of  this 
cross  in  the  following  manner :  Superb  "  ram's  "  head,  with  small,  dim 
eyes  and  long  ears,  standing  very  close  together,  which  alone  character- 
izes the  common  horse ;  further,  a  short,  thick,  fat  neck,  short,  coajrse 
shoulders,  even  beyond  the  withers,  which  are  hardly  visible,  pointed 
chest,  hollow,  weak  back,  high,  straight,  unmarked  hips,  high  legged,  lean 
fore-arm,  thin  shin  bones,  curved  backward,  bad  sinews,  weak  joints,  be- 
sides, a  thick  hide,  coarse  hair,  inert  temperament,  even  in  early  youth 
subject  to  strain,  gall  and  spavin." 

The  chief  equerrie  of  Louis  XVL,  Prince  of  Lambesc,  introduced  twenty- 
four  Cleveland  half-blood  stallions  into  the  stud  of  Pin,  the  names  of 
some  of  which  are  stiU  known  in  I^ormandy.    Being  themselves  of  no 
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fixed,  constant  race,  their  influence  was  not  very  great.    Their  get  looked 
pretty  fine  as  roadsters,  but  were  too  long,  high  legged,  with  thin  limbs, 
short  croup  and  "  ram's  "  heads.    The  discontinuation  of  the  stud  in  1790, 
was  greatly  detrimental  to  horse  breeding  in  Normandy,  as  well  as  else- 
where.   They  were  soon  in  want  of  suitable  horses  and  mares,  and  as 
England  still  remained  closed  to  them,  they  used  any  accessible  stallions, 
without  regard  to  race,  mostly  from  the  north — animals  which  had  lost 
their  power  and  energy  in  the  climate  and  food  of  Normandy.    In  the 
last  years  of  the  Restoration  they  remembered  those  ifcnglish  full-blood 
stallions,  and  now,  in  order  to  secure  undoubted  hereditary  transmission 
of  qualities,  they  took  the  full-blood  and  reinvigorated  the  nearly  extinct 
race  of  the  Cleveland  half-blood  descendants,  not  through  a  continuous  cross 
with  full-blood,  but  through  a  rational  intermixture  of  blood  in  various 
grades.    This  was  practiced  until  1852,  when  the  Norman  had  become  a 
fine  animal — ^large,  slender,  with  a  noble,  sprightly  head,  fine  neck,  straight 
back  (very  short  in  the  Merlerault  race)  and  croup,  a  finely  set  tail,  strong 
joints,  powerful  hind  quarters,  and  great  bottom ;  energetic  and  fiery  in 
his  fine  and  fast  gait    This  horse  was  somewhat  modified  in  the  two  old 
centers  where  he  was  originally  produced,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  rich 
pastures  of  Lower  Normandy,  producing  chiefly  the  fine  carossiers  (coach 
horses)  which  are  best  in  the  arrondisement  of  Boulogne,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  department  de  TOrne,  where  the  winter  is  more  severe,  the 
summer  hotter,  soil  and  climate  less  moist,  the  forage  less  luxuriant,  pro- 
daces  the  lighter,  more  elegant  and  vigorous  horses.    With  the  breed  of 
either  of  those  old  centers  those  of  other  districts  correspond.    In  the 
fertile,  rich  plains  of  Caen  coach  horses  are  bred ;  on  the  plateaux  ot 
Alen9on  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  geological  formation, 
are  not  so  highly  cultivated  and  farther  distant  from  the  sea.    Tied  to 
posts  they  feed  the  saddle  horses  here  on  clover  fields,  where  they  acquire 
less  powerful  forms  than  on  the  esparsette  fields  of  the  Calvados.    These 
two  horse-rearing  districts  receive  their  foals  from  all  the  surrounding 
valleys.    The  foal  of  Merlerault,  which  would  have  remained  light  in  this 
department  de  I'Orne  becomes  a  coach  horse,  if  he  comes  into  the  Calva- 
dos at  an  early  age ;  for  the  high  plains  around  Ca^n  are  for  the  fancy 
coach  horses  what  the  environs  of  Chartres  are  for  the  mail  horses.    The 
fine  foals  of  the  departments  de  rOme  and  la  Manche  are  brought  thither, 
but  also  the  productions  of  full  and  half  blood  dropped  in  the  Bretagne, 
Poitou,  Vendee,  Anjou,  and  afterwards  can  not  be  distinguished,  since  they 
are,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  often  of  Norman  descei^t — a  blood  which 
was  frequently  employed  in  improving  the  carriage  horses  of  the  west. 

Yet,  "normandizing"  is  not  as  generally  practiced,  or  as  necessary  as 
"percherizing,"  for  among  the  large  multitude  of  horses  along  the  sea 
coast  from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux,  excellent  coach  horses  are  found,  such  as 
the  horses  of  St.  Gervais,  which  are  natives  of  the  swamps  between  St 
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Gervais  and  Machecanl,  resembling  the  Anglo-I^onnans  in  size  and  8trac- 
tnre.  Very  fine,  large  wagon  horses  are  found  in  the  bocage  of  the  depart- 
ment  Deux-Sfevres.  Powerful,  but  more  common  animals  of  the  Rochrfwi 
race  are  bred  in  the  swamps  of  Eochefort  and  Gharennes. 

The  small,  indifferent  Medoc  horse  which  sadly  deteriorated  throngh 
imported  Spanish  stallions  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  has,  since 
1835,  been  greatly  improved  through  Anglo  Xorman,  and  finally,  througk 
full  blood.  He  is  now  a  pretty  large,  well  built,  powerful  coach  horee, 
with  long  and  oblique  shoulders,  fine  withers,  and  expressive  head,  of 
much  temper  and  great  frugality,  but  the  back  is  not  well  enough  sup- 
ported, the  croup  too  short,  the  sinews  yet  too  thin,  the  hoof  too  broai 
A  very  fine  variety  is  that  of  Entre-deux-mers^  between  Dordogne  and 
Garonne,  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  neck  of  land  of  Ambey,  a  dis- 
trict which  has  been  proudly  named  •*  French  Mecklenburg." 

I  have  described  the  Anglo-K'orman  of  1852,  because  he  was  then  finest 
and  best,  and  Normandy  was  upon  the  point  of  combining  all  Ler  races 
into  one  constant  half-blood  race  of  the  type  described,  which,  according 
to  the  locality,  was  modified  to  a  hunter,  lighter  roadster,  or  coach  horse. 
The  race  preserved  itself  for  some  years,  but  then  rapidly  degenerated, 
and  now  we  see  many  high-legged  animals  with  bones  too  thin,  muscles 
not  sufllciently  developed,  weak  joints  and  little  bottom ;  graceM  and 
elegant,  but  much  too  light  and  insufficient ;  a  horse  of  very  much  tem- 
per, and  too  much  blood.  Such  is  the  product  of  1852,  when,  as  the 
French  express  it,  "  the  jockey-club  assumed  the  sway,"  and  then  for 
eight  years  ruled  supreme  over  French  horse-breeding,  according  to  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  turf.  The  breeding  of  half  bloods  was  neglected. 
The  thinnest,  longest  stallions  afflicted  with  all  possible  faults,  were  used  if 
they  were  only  full  bloods.  But  through  this  inconsiderate  predilection 
for  full  blood  great  injury  was  done,  not  only  to  the  Forman  horse,  bnt 
also  to  all  those  races  for  the  improvement  of  which  Norman  half  blood 
had  been  hitherto  used.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  was  the  discontinna- 
tion  of  the  Stud  at  Pin,  where,  besides  full  blood,  an  excellent  constant 
half  blood  race  had  been  produced  whose  stallions  were  sent  to  the  State 
depots ;  now  they  were  satisfied  with  purchasing  every  year  a  few  half 
bloods,  without  putting  them  to  any  test,  nobody  knows  for  what  reason. 
They  did  not  consider  that  private  individuals  do  not  breed  a  constsait 
half  blood,  for  although  the  Englishman,  when  working  privately,  or  for 
himself,  uses  great  care  and  skill,  and  produces  excellent  individuals,  yet 
his  half  blood,  in  the  first,  or  at  best,  second  generation,  the  product  of 
one  or  two  crosses,  is  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  State,  a  uniform 
constant  race  established  in  the  course  of  time,  which  certainly  possesses 
the  power  of  transmitting  their  qualities. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  especially  in  Normandy,  showed  very  plainly 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  blunders  committed,  and  it  is  really  snrpris- 
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ing  that  this  was  not  discovered  by  the  proper  authority  until  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  years.  Then  the  government  at  once  went  to  work  with 
great  energy,  and  now  expends  large  sums  in  furthering  the  breeding  of 
half  bloods,  endeavoring  to  improve  it  in  every  way  possible. 

In  1852,  horse-breeding  was  entirely  abandoned  in  Kormandy,  when 
nothing  was  wanted  there  but  full  blood,  which  the  private  individual  can 
breed  as  well  and  cheap  as  the  State,  1.  e.,  in  countries  where  there  are 
many  rich  citizens,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  favor  the  English  full  blood, 
they  reduced  also  the  Arabian  and  English- Arabian  full  blood  breed 
Pompadour,  and  even  in  the  year  of  1860,  when  better  principles  again 
prevailed,  they  discontinued  this  stud  altogether,  under  pretense  of  econ- 
omy, but  in  fact  because  the  English  full  blood  had  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  its  proper  limits,  in  their  opinion. 

There  are  various  wounds  which  France  has  inflicted  upon  herself. 
They  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  end  for  which  the  administration  of  the  French  studs  spares 
neither  pains  nor  costs.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  it.  I  have  said  above 
that  the  rich  Frenchman  rejects  the  horses  of  his  country,  and  this  par- 
tially for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  know  them.  He  imports  from  Eng- 
land or  Korthem  Grermany  such  animals  as  he  might  procure  at  home, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  large,  strong,  yet  not  inelegant  coach  horses 
of  which  England  and  Mecklenburg,  at  present  at  least,  produce  a  better 
breed.  The  12,000  horses  every  year  imported  into  France  are  chiefly 
fancy  animals.  Therefore,  the  government  endeavors  to  create  a  greater 
demand  and  a  better  market  for  the  home  products.  It  pays  rather  high 
prices  for  early  castration  and  trained  three  or  four  year  old  saddle  and 
wagon  horses ;  besides,  it  has  established  horse-training  schools  (private 
citizens  have  them  also)  where  horses  are  boarded  and  trained  until  they 
are  perfectly  reliable  for  their  future  uses.  This  is  not  only  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  small  breeder,  whose  horse  is  thus  being  best  developed 
as  a  fancy  horse,  but  the  horse  trained  there  is  guaranteed  to  the  purchas- 
er, and  this  is  of  great  importance  in  France,  where  the  wealthy  neither 
take  the  interest  in,  nor  have  the  knowledge  of,  horseflesh  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans  have. 

But  these  excellent  arrangements  will  remain  useless  if  the  demand 
does  not  increase  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  for  this  reason  the  Emperor 
now  requests  all  the  Nobles  and  Dignitaries  of  State  to  provide  themselves 
in  fiiture  chiefly  with  domestic  horses,  doing  so  himself.  This  plan  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  good  and  patriotic  one,  and  will  produce  good  results ; 
hut  the  same  France  which,  a  century  ago,  sacrificed  an  excellent  race  to 
the  fancy  of  a  Dubarry,  is  to-day  the  slave  of  another  fancy.  An  elegant 
Frenchman  wears  English  hats  only,  English  clothes ;  he  is  ready  to  pay 
10,000  francs  for  a  span  of  carriage  horses  from  England,  simply  because 
t  is  not  fasUoTiable  to  have  two  Kormans,  that  are  just  as  gpod  for  1,000 
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francs  in  the  stable.  He  rides  an  English  hunter  which  once  was  owned 
by  Lord  X,  and  he  feels  happy  if  he  can  show  himself  as  the  caricature 
of  an  Englishman  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Fancy  can  be  overcome  only 
by  fancy.  If  this  should  now  succeed,  then  the  breeding  of  French  fancy 
horses  is  secured  for  the  future,  for  France  is  as  well  able  as  England  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  fancy  in  the  various  forms  and  in  the  various 
grades  of  blood. 

To  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  large  markets  of  Bayeux,  Sees,  Caen, 
Falaise,  Alen^on,  &c.,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  they  may  find  very 
fine  M'orman  horses  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  stables  and  in  the 
escadron  of  the  Centgardes  where  the  army  horses  are  purchased  at  1,800 
francs.  Besides,  some  are  always  to  be  seen  at  the  Thursday  auctions  of 
the  French  TattersaU,  near  the  Arc-de-PEtoile,  and  at  similar  auctions  in 
the  Eue  Ponthieu,  which  take  place  on  Wednesdays. 

Now,  since  we  have  seen  the  French  horses  in  their  native  country, 
and  accompanied  them  through  their  life,  of  which  fancy  and  commer- 
cial and  industrial  intercourse  employ  so  many  thousands  in  Paris,  it  be- 
comes a  true  biographer  to  look  at  their  ending. 

Many  fall  on  the  field  of  honor,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  victims 
to  accidents  of  all  kinds,  but  most  of  them  have  to  come  down  the  entire 
grade,  from  the  most  impressive  hight  of  fancy  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
mal-treatment  and  misery,  until  they  go  to  meet  death  in  the  plain  dei 
Vertus.  Before  the  gate  of  Aubervilliers  there  is  a  large  establishment 
which  formerly  was  situated  on  the  well-known  Montfaucon,  now  Buttes 
Ghaumont,  until  it  had  to  recede  before  the  increasing  population.  Into 
this  so-called  slaughter-house  a  portion  of  the  Parisian  equerisseurs  bring 
the  ruined,  fallen  or  diseased  animals  of  any  strain  which  must  be  re- 
moved from  Paris.  Besides,  the  managers  of  this  establishment  go  to 
the  markets  and  buy  such  horses  as  are  unfit  for  any  service,  for  in  Paris 
they  eat  no  horse-flesh  as  they  do  in  Germany,  which  there  saves  so  many 
horses  from  extreme  misery.  The  animals  are  kiUed  with  a  hammer, 
skinned  and  gutted,  then  the  carcass  is  chopped  into  pieces  and  boiled  by 
steam  in  iron  kettles,  to  extract  the  fat  After  the  bones  are  remov«d 
and  the  whole  mass  pressed,  the  remaining  flesh  (fibrin)  is  spread  upon  a 
steam  kiln,  where  it  is  dried  till  it  crumbles  into  small  pieces  by  being 
turned  with  shovels,  which  pulverize  gradually.  This  pulverized  meatia 
sold  for  manure,  for  which  purpose  the  entrails,  heart,  lungs  and  liver  are 
also  used,  and  thrown  into  a  compost  heap,  mixed  with  earth,  peat,  etc 
The  manure  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  the  equeris- 
seur  gets  the  hide,  hair,  bones  and  fat,  and  pays  a  certain  amount  for 
each  head  brought  there.  6,000  horses  are  taken  to  this  establishment 
every  year.  Another  establishment  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same 
extent  exists  at  St.  Dennis.  Establishments  of  the  adjoining  depart- 
ments receive  most  of  their  victims  from  Paris  also* 
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PEOOBBDINGS  OF  THE  BOAED, 


State  Agbioultubai.  Booms,  Jan.  3<I,  1865. 

Members  all  present,  Mr.  Tumey  in  the  Ohair. 

Ordered,  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  charge 
of  the  agricnltaral  college  question — Jones,  McLung  and  Greer. 

Ordered,  that  a  meeting  be  called  on  the  14th  of  March  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  holding  the  Fair  of  1865. 

On  motion  of  T.  0.  Jones, 

Be8olved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  allowed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  for  clerk  hire,  commencing  January  Ist,  1864. 

Passed  unanimously* 


AaMOULTUBAL  EooMS,  M<vrch  14tA,  1865. 

Board  met  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  0.  Jones,  the  first  premium  on  draft  horses  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Boughton,  of  Mansfield,  instead  of  Frederick  and  Pettit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLung,  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Oolumbus  was  ac- 
cepted for  $5,000,  as  a  bonus  to  hold  the  Fair  of  1865  in  Oolumbus. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greer,  the  committee  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  So- 
ciety be  invited  to  confer  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  £eu*  as 
the  fhiit  department  is  concerned. 

On  motion  of  D.  McMillan,  the  time  of  holding  the  fair  was  fixed  on  the 
12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th  of  September,  1865. 

On  motion  of  B.  B.  Donnelly,  it  was  agreed  to  change  the  general  en- 
trance-fee from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

On  motion  of  T.  G.  Jones,  the  entrance  in  sweepstakes  is  to  be  one  dol- 
lar on  each  animal. 

On  motion  of  B.  McMillan,  the  number  of  tickets  to  any  exhibiter  not 
to  exceed  twenty. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Boss,  the  price  of  single  tickets  was  agreed  upon 
at  thirty  cents. 

On  motion  of  D.  McMillan,  the  premiums  on  fat  cattle  were  changed. 

On  motion  of  T.  G.  Jones,  the  premiums  on  milch  cows  were  changed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  premiums  on  matched  horses  and 
mares  were  changed. 
IB 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham^  the  premiums  on  geldings  and  mares 
were  changed* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  trotters'  class  was  increased. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  Merinos  were  increased  50  per  cent. 

On  motion  of  T.  0.  Jones,  the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
yiews  of  the  Board  upon  tibe  subject  of  the  landscrip  donated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  were  passed,  and  that 
the  Secretary  place  copies  of  the  same  upon  the  desks  of  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

Ordered,  that  when  this  meetiAg  adjoumfi,  it  be  to  meet  again  on  Tues- 
day, the  dOth  day  of  Kay  next,  to  transact  such  business  as  may  be 
krooght  before  it,  bUkd  that  iii&  Secretary  notify  the  members  in  writing, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

Besolved,  nnanimoasly,  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  AgTScaltnrei  that  we  reepectAiIly 
fttCOBiinend  to  the  liegislatoxe  the  passage  of  an  act  providiui;  for  the  Bale  of  the  scrip 
granted  by  the  act  of  Congresa,  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges,  at  a  price 
not  less  than  eighty  cents  per  acre,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  receive 
propositions  for  acquiring  an  experimental  farm  with  a  view  to  the  estaUishmeDt  of  in 
agricultural  college  in  accordance  with  said  act  of  Congress ;  said  comnmiission  to  re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Beawlved,  That  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  do  earnestly  protest  against  any  division  of  the  fund  arising  from 
said  grant. 

Ordered,  that  the  changes  suggested  by  Messrs.  Warder,  Campbell  and 
Bateham,  in  the  fifth  department,  be  adopted. 

Ordered,  on  motion  of  T.  G.  Jones,  that  $500  in  gold  be  allowed  to 
John  H.  Elippart,  to  make  an  agricultural  trip  to  Europe. 

Ordered,  that  Henry  B.  Babbitt  be  elected  Assistant  Secretaiy  until  the 
return  of  Mr.  KUppart  from  Europe. 

Ordered,  that  F.  B.  Elliott  be  allowed  (25  for  his  manuscript  on  horti- 
culture. 

A<\journed  Wednesday  evening,  March  15, 1865. 

Attest :  N.  J.  TURNE Y,  Prest 

John  H.  Klippabt,  Secy. 


Stats  Agsioultubal  Booms, 

Tuesday,  May  30, 1865. 

The  Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  A.  M.  All  the  members 
^present  at  the  opening  of  the.  meeting,  except  Messrs.  Fullington,  Uc- 
liung  and  McMillan,  who  reported  soon  after.  Pres.  K  J.  Tumey  in  the 
Chair. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  the  price  of  single  admission  to  the  gronnds 
dnring  the  coming  fair  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  (25)  cents,  instead  of 
thirty  cents  as  rated  at  the  March  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham — ^voted  that  the  entrance-fee  be  placed 
at  one  dollar  ($1.00),  instead  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  as  voted  at  the 
March  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones — voted  that  the  limitation  of  the  admission 
tickets  be  abolished,  and  that  exhibiters  be  allowed  tickets  to  the  fcQl 
amount  of  their  entry  fees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  it  was  voted  that  twenty  dollars  ($20) 
be  struck  out,  and  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  be  inserted  as  premium 
for  the  best  and  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  in  "  Sweepstakecr 
oi)en  to  all." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greer,  it  was  voted  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best 
pen  of  not  less  than  ^ye  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed,  of  fifty  dollars  ($50) ; 
a  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  the  best  long- wool  buck,  and 
the  same  for  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  long-wool  ewes. 

On  motion  of  the  President,  it  was  agreed  to  change  the  premium  on 
•*  Files"  fipom  five  dollars  ($5)  to  silver  medal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  the  item  **  best  display  of  mattresses,"  was 
transferred  from  Class  Ko.  37  (list  of  1864)  to  Glass  35  (same  list) ;  also 
to  modify  the  caption  of  Glass  ;37,  by  adding  the  words  **  and  miscella- 
neous articles." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greer,  it  was  agreed  to  offer  premiums  of  diplomas 
for  best  "  roofing-tile"  and  for  best  "flooring-tile." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss — voted  that  a  premium  for  amber  wheat  be 
offered  the  same  as  that  for  white  wheat  and  red  wheat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greer,  a  new  class  was  ageed  upon  for  factory-ma<le 
cheese,  with  premiums  the  same  as  in  Class  Ko.  43,  for  cheese  of  domestic 
manufacture,  so  to  be  designated. 

Sundry  motions  were  made  relative  to  a  money  sweepstakes  premium 
for  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Greer's  mo- 
tion, as  amended,  was  adopted,  giving  a  silver  medal  for  "  Sweepstakes 
on  Cheese." 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  list  of  premiums,  and  noted  upon  the 
list  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  selection  of  committees  from  the  list 
reported  by  the  Secretaries  of  forty-five  counfy  societies.  In  the  absence 
of  Messrs.  Ful]ingt(m  and  McLung,  only  three  names  were  decided  upon 
for  each  committee.  The  names  of  the  awarding  committees  having  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  first  three  d^>cu1;ments,  it  was  voted,  at  6  P.  M.,  to 
adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning  (31st  inst)  at  S  o'clock. 

*    [This  vote  was  afterwards  reconsideTed  oat  of  the  Agricnltaral  Booms,  and  the 
Board  con vened  for  an  eveidiiff  sewden,  and  completed  the  list  of  awarding  oonunittees.] 
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Wednesday,  May  31, 1865. 

Pull  Board  present,  except  Jas.  Buckingham — ^N.  J.Turney,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Various  topics  of  a  general  nature  were  discussed  and  par- 
ticularly the  suggestions  of  the  State  Convention  in  January  last,  that 
the  State  Board  offer  premiums  for  the  heaviest  fleeces  of  cleaned  wool; 
and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  members 
be  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  that  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  be  offered  for  the  best  and 
heaviest  fleece  of  cleansed  wool  from  a  buck  and  the  same  for  ewes  fleece, 
under  conditions  to  be  adopted  by  the  special  committee.  The  President 
appointed  T.  C.  Jones,  W.  F.  Greer  and  James  Fullington,  as  said  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McLung,  it  was  Voted  that  the  names  of  the  award- 
ing committee  be  omitted  from  the  premium  list  for  this  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  it  was  voted  to  separate  Class  XII,  (No.  40) 
Third  Department,  into  two  Classes— one  of  which  should  embrace  the 
minerals,  fossils  and  collections,  illustrating  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oreer,  it  was  voted  to  amend  the  premium  list  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  herd,  two  hundred  dollars  ($200) ;  for  the  best  Bull,  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100) ;  for  the  best  stallion,  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

Voted  to  accept  the  proposition  of  Mr.  E.  Kevins  for  printing  the  pre- 
mium lists,  and  of  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Benedict  &  Co.  for  printing  the 
posters. 

Board  a^ourned,  sine  die^  at  6  P.  M. 


Wednesday,  July  12, 1865. 

An  Executive  meeting  was  called  by  order  of  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers having  been  notified  by  mail  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Present — K  J.  Tumey,  President ;  David  Taylor,  Treasurer ;  and  T.  0. 

Jones.    James  Fullington,  in  charge  of  the  Horse  Department  of  the  next 

Fair,  was  notified  to  be  present,  but  did  not  appear.    Mr.  McMillen  also 

being  absent,  and  the  propositions  for  lumber  for  new  structures  not  being 

quite  ready,  the  meeting  was  acyoumed  to  Friday  of  next  week,  the  21st 

inst. 

HENEY  S.  BABBITT,  Asst.  Secretary. 


FEroAY,  Jidy  21, 1866. 
Executive  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — ^all  present,  and 
James  Fullington  also  by  invitation.    Yarious  subjects  and  propositions 
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were  discussed  but  no  definite  action  taken  npon  anything  introduced, 
except  to  agree  with  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Baker,  of  Dayton,  to  give  him  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  put  up  as  many  as  three  stands  for  the  sale  of  ice 
cream,  candy,  and  the  right  ix>  make  and  sell  popcorn  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  George  M.  Parsons,  Esq.,  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  new  Fine  Art  Hall,  100  feet  by  40  feet,  viz:  $2,744.40,  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Mr.  Stewart  that  the  stock  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  Fair  grounds  hereafter ;  and  to  aficertain  of  Mr.  Bartlit 
whether  the  lots  on  High  street,  nearly  opposite  the  grounds,  could  be 
obtained  for  trial  of  sod  plows  during  the  Fair ;  also  to  correspond  with 
railroads  in  Ohio  with  reference  to  reduced  rates  during  the  Fair. 


Wednesday,  August  2, 1865. 

The  Executive  committee  met  in  pursuance  of  notice  issued  by  order  of 
the  President,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Present— K  J.  Turney,  David  Taylor  and  Daniel  McMillen;  absent,  T. 
C  Joneb.  Messrs.  James  Fullington  and  W.  T.  Greer  were  present  by  in- 
vitation. 

The  subject  of  the  new  Fine  Art  Hall  was  opened  and  discussed,  when 
Mr.  Turney,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  David  Taylor,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  referred,  reported  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  Mr 
H.  Carlisle,  of  Golumbus,  for  all  the  necessary  lumber  for  the  ensuing  Fair 
at  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  one  thousand  feet  (1,000),  to  be  delivered  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  npon  the  Fair  grounds,  free  of  extra 
charge,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  September  next.  The  quality  of  lumber  to 
be  the  same  as  that  furnished  last  year. 

The  plan  for  Hall,  submitted  by  Geo.  M.  Parsons,  was  adopted  so  far  aB 
relates  to  the  general  design  but  with  less  expensive  finish,  except  that 
it  should  be  shingled.  It  was  estimated  by  the  committee  that  it  could 
be  completed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  above 
the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  materials  used  after  the  Fair. 

The  oversight  of  the  construction  was  referred  to  Mr.  Greer ;  and  Mr. 
Tyler,  of  Circleville,  was  employed  *to  do  the  carpentry  of  the  hall  and 
other  structures  agreed  upon,  viz  :  amphitheatres  and  poultry  house. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  Silas  F.  Dewitt,  of  Oolumbus» 
that  the  Executive  committee  would  enter  into  the  same  agreement  for 
the  Police  arrangements  of  the  next  Fair  that  were  made  in  1864,  stipula- 
ting that  Mr.  Dill  Brooke,  of  N^ewark,  be  associated  with  him  in  the  mat- 
ter as  in  1864,  and  consenting  that  Mr*  Dewitt  might  employ  one  less  de^ 
tective  and  receive  the  same  amount  for  the  detectives  employed,  increaa- 
ing  in  the  talent  of  the  employees  what  was  lessened  in  number. 

It  was  agreed  that  stands  for  refreshments  should  be  let  to  individuals 
at  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  per  stand  of  thirty-six  feet  in  length  or  lesSf 
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tbe  choice  of  position  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the  first  day  of 
September  next.  It  was  decided  that  the  price  per  meal  shonld  not  be 
fixed  at  a  higher  rate  than  fifty  cents,  but  that  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  might  be  kept  for  sale  and  beverages  that  do  not  intoxicate,  ice 
cream,  candy  and  popcorn  not  to  be  included  in  these  permits.  The  par- 
ties contracting  for  the  privilege  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  making  the  agreement. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  a  fee  of  fiftv  dollars  ($50)  should  be  charged 
for  soda  fountains,  and  for  stands  for  the  sale  of  photographs  or  engrav- 
ings the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25). 

HBNEY  S.  BABBITT,  Asst.  Becretofry. 


Satttbbat,  Aug.  12, 1866. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  by  the  President  for 
yesterday  morning  (Friday,  Aug.  11). 

Present,  Messrs.  Tumey,  McMillan  and  Taylor. 

Two  letters  from  John  H.  Elippait,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  having 
reference  to  a  draft  for  £ldD  or  £125,  which  he  proposed  to  make  upon 
the  Board,  were  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Tuiney,  to  whom  they 
had  been  sent  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Without  any  specific  vote  upon  the  subject,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
was  informed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Turney,  that  the  Treasurer  would 
honor  Mr.  Elippart's  draft  for  the  sum  specified  above,  the  amount  to  be 
charged  him  in  account  current. 

Messrs.  Greer  and  Fulllngton  met  the  committee,  and  reported  the 
progress  in  their  respective  departments,  viz..  Fine  Art  Hall  and  the 
Borse  Bing. 

Attest:  HENEY  S.  BABBITT,  Asst  8ee% 

p.  S. — Orc'ered,  that  no  checks  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  accounts,  until  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  Treasurer  or 

President  / 

HENRY  S.  BABBITT,  Aast.  Sec'y. 


TUBSDAY,  Augu9t  24, 1865. 

The  Executive  Oommittee  met  at  call  of  President,  and  Mr.  Greer,  of 
the  Wool  Oommittee,  was  also  present.  The  aft^noon  was  spent  at  the 
Fair  Orounds ;  and  the  use  of  the  grounds  was  directed  to  be  tendered, 
through  Peter  Ambos,  Esq.,  to  the  Saengerbund  Society,  for  their  festival 
ef  September  Ist.  In  the  evening,  the  fleeces  received  for  competition 
were  examined  and  prepared  for  deaning.    There  were  fifteen  fleeoea 
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]yresent ;  others,  on  the  way,  had  not  aariTed  on  Friday  a4  10  A.  M*  13ie 
choice  of  position  for  refreshment  stands  was  sold  at  auction.  Ten  standi 
were  sold,  netting  $235iK)  in  premiums,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
amount  should  be  divided  equally  among  those  that  drew  lotSi  viz.,  the 
remaining  ten,  giving  to  each  $23.55. 


Friday  Eteniyck  B^pt  15, 186& 

Board  met  Present— President  N.  J.  Tumey,  T.  0,  Jones,  D.  McMil^ 
ian,  James  Fullington,  J.  W.  Boss,  R  B.  Donnelly,  W.  B.  McLung,  W. 
F.  Greer,  James  Buckingham  and  David  Taylor. 

On  motion  of  T.  0.  Jones,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  premium  awarded 
N.  Yan  Loon,  in  dass  of  geldings  in  light  harness,  be  set  aside,  because 
his  horse  had  received  a  first  premium  in  same  class  at  Cleveland. 

On  motion  of  W.  B.  McLung,  the  first  premium  awarded  breeding 
mare  in  roadster  class,  be  set  aside,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  liv- 
ing foal  in  two  years. 

On  motion  of  W.  B.  McLung,  it  was 

Besolved,  That  the  ExeoutiTe  Committee  be  authorized  to  sell  the  lumber  and  fixtures 
upon  the  Fair  GroundB  in  tnoh  manner  and  npon  Boch.  terms  as  they  may  think  adyis- 
able. 

On  motion  of  T.  G.  Jones,  the  Board  adjourned  until  S  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

SA^TimBAT  MoftKnf0,  Sept.  1«,  186S* 

Board  met.  Present— K  J.  Tumey,  President ;  T.  0.  Jones,  Jas.  Ful- 
lington, David  Taylor,  E.  E.  Donnelly  and  W.  F.  Greer. 

On  motion  of  T.  0.  Jones,  the  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  Board  with  John  H.  Klippart  up  to  October  1st ; 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  of  him  such  books  as  they 
may  think  are  desirable  for  the  library. 

On  motion  of  E.  E.  Donnelly,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  ex- 
press,  by  a  suitable  testimonial,  to  Messrs.  Tallmadge,  Buttles,  J.  O.  B. 
Benlck  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Parsons,  the  great  obligations  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  feel  under  to  those  individuals  for  their  valuable  services 
in  securing  and  arranging  contributions  for  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair,  in 
the  various  departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

On  motion — 

Whebbas,  Daring  the  recent  absence  in  Enrope  of  John  H.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  the  dnties  of  his  office  have  been  discharged  by  Henry 
8.  Babbitt,  of  Colnmbns ;  therefore,  be  it 

Be$oU)ed,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instmcted  to  transmit  to  him  tha 
tfaanks  of  this  Board  for  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  at  aU  timet 
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performed  the  many  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  express  the  deep  obligations  leU 
by  each  individaal  member  of  the  Board  for  the  many  acts  of  courtesy  received  by  them 
at  his  hands. 

Beaolved,  That  the  Ezecntive  Committee  be  instructed  to  present  Henry  S.  Babbitt 
with  some  testimonial,  suitably  engraved,  expressive  of  the  above. 

Passed  ananimously. 

Besolved,  That  the  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  draw  from 
the  library  books  upon  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  members  of 
the  Legislature,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  use  the  books  in  the  State  Library;  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  cause  the  books  to  be  numbered,  and  make  the  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  carrying  tfais  resolution  into  effect. 

Unanimously  adopted. 


December  14, 1866. 

At  an  Executive  Meeting,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Secretary  draw  an 
order  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  seven 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  for  books  purchased  as  per  invoice  of  this 
date  on  file. 


State  AaEicuLTUBAL  Booms,  Jwn.  14, 1866. 

W.  B.  McLung,  President,  and  J.  W.  Boss,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  McMillan,  the  following  was  adopted : 

Moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  several  com- 
mittees on  the  same,  and  that  this  committee  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  future  management  of  the  above  officers 
and  carry  the  same  into  effect,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  report 
their  action  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board.  Whereupon,  Messrs. 
Tumey,  Donnelly  and  McMillan  were  appointed  said  committee. 

There  being  a  mistake  by  committee  in  the  award  of  premiums  in  class 
of  roadster  stallions,  in  awarding  the  first  premium  to  J.  W.  McCann,  of 
Hilliard,  Franklin  county,  O.,  and  the  second  premium  to  B.  D.  Ander- 
son, of  Xenia — ^the  first  should  be  paid  to  W.  Wylie,  of  Big  Island,  Marion 
county,  O. — it  was  ordered  that  the  first  premium  be  awarded  Wylie,  and 
that  the  Secretary  write  to  McCann  to  refund  the  money. 
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TRANSAOTIOKS  OF  THE  OONYENTIOK. 


Wednesday,  Jan  3, 1866. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Nelson  J.  Tubney,  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  called  the  Convention  to  order  in  the  Senate 
Ohamber.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  County  Societieit 
when  the  following  gentlemen  reported  themselves  as  duly  authorized 
delegates : 

COUNTY.  NAME.  COUNTY  8BAT. 

AUen J.  M  Haller Lima. 

Ashland D.  A.  Fenn Sullivan. 

Aahtabola D.  H.  Prentiss Ashtabula. 

Athens H.  B.  Brawley AmesviUe. 

Belmont J.  M.  MitcheU St.  ClairsviUe. 

Brown... F.  Jennings Georgetown. 

Botler Fergus  Andeison Ross. 

CarroU R.  R.  Harvey CarroUton. 

Champaign N.  H.  Harr WestviUe. 

Clarke L.  B.  Sprague Springfield 

Clermont JohnH.  Branch Loveland. 

Clinton : X  S.  Hoblet Wilmington. 

Columbiana B.  F.  Nichols New  Lisbon. 

Coshocton J.  Miskimmen Newcomerstown. 

Cuyahoga S.  D.  Harris Cleveland. 

Darke J.  E.  Matchett GreenviUe. 

Delaware T.F  Joy Delaware. 

Erie F.  D.  Parrish Sandusky  City. 

Fairfield N.  Sleich  Lancaster. 

Franklin Jared  Foresman Columbus. 

Geauga D.  L.Pope Welshfield. 

Greene J.  R.Nash Xenia. 

"     Wm.  Brown* Jamestown. 

Guernsey Noah  Hyatt Cambridge. 

Hamilton J.  K.  Greene Carthage. 

Hancock - G.  W.  GaUoway Findlay. 

Hardin J.C.Stevens Kenton. 

Harrison James  B.  Jamison Cadiz. 

Highland BeiJ.  Conard Hillsborough. 

Huron Alva  Brightman Peru. 

Jackson J.Tripp Jackson. 

Knox John  G.Delano Mt.  Vernon. 

*  President  of  an  Independent  Society;  but  not  a  regular  delegate. 
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C0X7NTT.  NAME.  COUNTY  BEAT. 

Lake H.  N.  Carter PaineByille. 

Lawrence J.  8.  Paverty Ironton. 

Licking David  Smith  ....4 ^ Newark. 

Logan John  M.  Glover West  Liberty. 

Lorain  D.  A.  Stocking Elyria. 

Lucas W.  C.£arl  ...«*.« Toledo. 

MadiBon W.  A.  Niel London. 

Mahoning Lewis  TempUn Greenford. 

Marion Chas.  Smith Marion. 

Medina  .«..« W.  H.  Witter.. Medina. 

Miami tV.  B.  McLung Troy. 

Montgomety M.  EeUs 4 Dayton. 

Uatpm ...«....J.B.  Stone. .•«. * MoConneQwUla. 

Umtow A.H.WTeim .«.«*. Ml.  Gilead. 

Moskingom Valentine  Best Zanesville. 

Noble  S.K.  Young SarahsviUe. 

Pickaway  Z.  H.  Perrill Lithopolis. 

Portage  F.  B.  Cannon Aurora. 

Preble Jas.  Albeit Eaton. 

Putnam John  Maidlaw Ottawa. 

Biohland A.  C.  Welsh Mansfield. 

Boss Hugh  Ben Chillicothe. 

Sandusky Theodore  Clapp Fremont. 

Seneca Wm.  Lang Tiffin. 

Shelby J.Duncan Sidney. 

Stark JohnP.  Kex Canton. 

Summit J.Parke  Alexander Akron. 

Tuscarawas U.  C  Deardorff. Canal  Dover. 

Union R.  D.  Reed PBnt. 

Warren J.  M.  Eoosa Lebanon. 

Washington A.  L.  Curtis Marietta. 

Wayne J.  G.  Troutman Wooster. 

Williams Jacob  Dillman Williams  Centre. 

Wood George  Powers Perrysburg. 

Wyandot T.  V.  Eeber Upper  Sandusky. 

Jadge  Jones  of  Delaware,  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary  has  prepared  a  paper  relative  to  Agricultural  Education  in  Europe, 
embodying  his  views  and  observaticHis  during  his  tour  there  the  past 
summer.  I  toggest  that  the  present  it  pei'haps  as  good  a  time  as  any 
other  to  have  the  paper  read  to  tiie  Convention. 

Whereupon  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  address. 
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AGEIOULTUEAL  EDUCATIOlSr  IN  EUEOPB. 
Agricultural  education  is  of  very  modem  date.    We  find  no  mention 
of  agricultural  education  made  anywhere  before  tiie  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   So  long  as  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  produced  sufficient  bread- 
stuff for  the  nation,  just  so  long  were  those  who  tilled  the  soil  held  in  a 
state  of  bondage.    But  as  population  increased,  civilization  introduced 
many  artificial  wants,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  decreased  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  attract  the  attenticm  of  those  in  power.    The  bonda^n  were  set 
free,  in  the  vain  hope  that  freedom  firom  human  bcmdage  would  not  only 
resknre  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  would  induce  greater  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  affairs.    Then  it  occurred  to  some  sagacious  mindft 
that  the  agriculturist  should  be  educated  in  his  special  vocation.    Believ^ 
ing  that  tliepra4>Hce  a/  agrieuUwre  had  confirmed  the  existence  of  certain 
laws  of  nature,  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  Europe  conceived  the  idea  of 
adopting  these  laws  as  a  basis  to  establish  a  school  wherein  they  should 
be  taught,  and  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  development  by  experiments* 
Fully  persuaded  by  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Baron  von  Fellenberg 
was  the  first  to  organize  and  conduct  an  agricultural  school    This  school 
necessarily  was  on  a  very  limited  scale,  with  a  very  scanty  literature  and 
no  text  books  to  aid  him.    The  schocd  was  located  in  Switzbblajtd,  and 
was  <N:ganized  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century.    Then  in  1811,  a 
private  Forestry  School  was  established  at  Thasai^dt  in  Saxony,  which, 
in  1816,  was  transferred  to  the  State  authorities,  and  in  1830  was  con* 
verted  into  an  agricultural  college.    In  1818,  the  great  Agricultural  Ool^ 
l^ge  of  Europe  was  established  at  Hohbnhbim,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
SxuTTaASD,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.    Then  in  1835,  an  Agrioul* 
tural  College  was  established  at  Eldena,  in  Pommwnia,  in  Prussia^ 

These  three  cdleges— Tharandt,  Hohenheoc  and  Eldbna— were  all 
the  purely  agricultural  schools  or  colleges  established  in  all  Germany 
during  the  half  century  which  ensued  from  the  establishment  of  the 
school  in  Switzerland  by  Baron  von  Fellenberg.  Thus,  tardily,  was  ag* 
ricultural  education  appreciated,  or  its  importance  recogidzed.  But  the 
importance  once  recognized  and  fully  appreciated,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able how  rapidly  agricultural  education  has  grown  into  favor  with  the 
Germanic  tribes.  There  are  at  present  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  agricultural  stations,  institutes,  schools  and  colleges  in  tiie 
Germanic  States— and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  already 
named,  were  established  sinee  Liebig  published  Ms  first  work  on  Agri* 
cultural  Chemistry  in  1844 — or  during  the  past  twenty  years.  These  are 
located  as  follows : 
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In  the  KiDg:dom  of  Prassia 51 

"      Empire  of  AuBtria 37 

"      KiDgdomof  Bavaria 12 

Saxony 4 

"             "             Wurtemburg 6 

•*      Grand  Dnchy  of  Baden 6 

"      Beveral  Duchies 28 

Total 144 

^  As  a  description  of  these  144  institotions  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  ones,  and  shall  introduce  no  more  details  than  are  really  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  general  plan 

HOHENHEIM  being  not  only  the  oldest  institution  of  this  kind  now  in 
existence,  but  the  mo^t  famous  one,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  place  it 
first  on  the  list.  It  was  established  on  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  and  had  at 
that  time  an  estate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  cleared  lands,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Babon  Nbpomuk  Schwbrz — a  very 
celebrated  agronomist,  and  at  that  time  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  The 
institution  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  November,  1818,  with  eight  students. 
The  buildings  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  by  Duke 
Charles,  in  1770-80,  as  a  princely  residence  for  himself  and  body-guard; 
but  these  structures  were  almost  in  ruins  themselves  when  King  Williajc 
determined  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  there.  A  portion  of  the 
royal  stud  and  flock  of  sheep  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1822.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  these  dates,  in  order 
to  place  upon  record  the  fact,  that  only  during  the  past  fifty  years  have 
any  steps  been  taken,  whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction,  to  teach  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches,  so  far  as  they  were  known, 
in  the  most  populous,  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  Europe.  Eu- 
rope has  a  written  history  of  fully  two  thousand  years — a  portion  of  it 
has  a  written  history  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  during  which  the 
present  phase  of  civilization  on  the  globe  has  had  its  inception,  develop- 
ment and  attained  its  present  status.  There  were  schools  for  art,  for 
theology,  law,  medicine,  architecture,  but  none  for  the  most  important 
of  all  human  occupations — agriculture.  Whoever  travels  Europe  now 
and  observes  how  carefully  every  square  foot  of  soil  is  cultivated,  and 
how  zealously  every  substance  is  economized  and  rendered  serviceable, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  compare  the  products  of  today  with  what  they 
were  one  hundred  years  ago,  must  be  fully  convinced  that  t^e  ha jd  of  in- 
dustry, when  directed  by  science,  or  disciplined  intelligence,  has  produced 
fabulous  results.  One  hundred  years  ago,  Germany  had  no  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  other  than  wine ;  to-day,  with  nearly  a  quadrupled  pop- 
ulation,  she  exports  all  manner  of  agricultural  products,  including  cattle 
and  sheep.  These  are  historic  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  their 
solution  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  intelligence  of  the  German  farmert 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  husbandry. 
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Gnie  institation  of  Hohbnhedc  consists  of  three  separate  schools* 
namely:  that  which  may  be  termed  the  higher  institntion,  the  Agricol- 
toral  School  and  the  Horticaltoral  School,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
several  special  courses  of  study  and  instruction  which  nevertheless  have 
an  agricultural  relation. 

The  higher  institution  was  changed  into  an  academy  in  1847.  Students 
are  received  in  this  academy  who  are  not  less  than  18  years  of  age— that 
have  made  the  requisite  proficiency  in  preparatory  studies,  and  who  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  and  relations, 
so  that  at  a  future  day  they  may  manage  their  own  estates,  or  undertake 
the  management  of  large  estates  for  others.  Instruction  is  imparted  by 
lectures  and  practical  demonstrations,  and  the  course  embraces  two  years 
of  time. 

The  Agricultural  School  is  independent  of  the  academy,  and  was  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  class  of  thoroughly  practical  stew- 
ards, or  overseers  of  small  estates,  who  will  take  the  plow  in  their  own 
hands — at  present  it  is  devoted  more  to  teach  young  men  who  own  small 
estates  how  to  perform  every  necessary  agricultural  operation  with  their 
own  hands ;,  as  their  pracHoal  education  is  the  main  object,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  actual  labor  on  the  farm.  They,  however, 
receive  instruction  from  professors  during  two  hours  each  day,  in  the  lec- 
ture room.  The  number  for  any  one  term  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
they  must  be  residents  of  Wubtbmbubg — ^no  foreigners  are,  under  any 
circnmstances,  admitted  to  this  school.  The  course  embraces  three  years ; 
they  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  a  preparatory 
education. 

The  third  school  was  established  in  1844,  and  is  named  the  Horticultural 
School.  Six  students  are  annually  admitted  for  a  years'  theoretico-prac- 
tical  course  of  instruction.  The  requisites  to  enter  this  school  are :  To 
be  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  have  served  a  three  years  apprenticeship  in 
'  gardening  or  in  the  vineyard ;  or  in  lieu  of  that,  to  have  gone  through 
one  course  in  the  Agricultural  School.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to 
complete  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  of  gardening  and 
horticulture  which  the  students  may  have  attained  in  the  other  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  three  schools,  there  is  annually  an  educational 
course  on  fruit  growing,  meadow  culture  and  management,  shepherding 
and  school  teaching. 

The  fruit  growers'  course  has  been  held  annually  since  1850.  The  stu- 
dents are  young  men  of  eighteen  and  upwards  years  of  age,  who  intend 
to  make  fruit  growing  their  occupation.  The  course  is  embraced  in  four 
or  five  weeks  study  in  the  spring,  and  a  few  days  in  summer,  to  learn  in- 
oculation practically.  Of  late  years,  however,  so  many  wish  to  attend 
this  special  course  that  it  has  been  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
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Kttrch  and  terminated  at  the  ead  of  May^^thos  giving  an  entire  coorse 
to  tiliree  snccessive  obuBseB.  The  meadow  cultnre  conrse  of  leotares  wen 
commenced  in  1844,  and  smpended  in  1852,  bat  again  restored  in  1855. 
It  ift  a  five  weeks  ooorse,  in  tbe  springtiiQe,  and  eoosiete  of  lectures  ok 
practical  drainage,  surveying,  etc.,  for  those  who  widi  to  beeome  engineos 
in  agrieultural  operations,  sueh  a«  draining,  irrigation,  etc  'thd  number 
in  attendance  has  averaged  eight  since  1^  coatoiencement. 

The  ^iepherd's  course  was  estaMished  in  1855,  and  has  had  a  regular 
annual  class  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  requisites  to  enter  tiiis  class  are:  To 
be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  to  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of,  at  least, 
four  years  in  the  shepherd  occupation.  This  cmirse  commences  in  Feb- 
ruary and  continues  four  weeks. 

The  school  teachers'  course  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  Kormid  Sdiool 
system;  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  introduce  dementary  agricultnral 
knowledge  in  tiie  common  schools — tiie  number  of  cadets  is  limited  to 
twenty-five— and  the  course  is  limited  to  three  weeks,  and  is  hdd  during 
the  autunm  only. 

The  instruction  in  these  extraordinary  courses  is  given  either  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Institutions,  or  by  experts  in  the  respective  spedsltieB 
who  are  engaged  by  the  Directory  to  deliver  the  special  lectures. 

From  1840  to  1846  a  coarse  of  lectures  was  annually  delivered  on  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  (tf  flax,  but  was  discontinued  wh^a  an  Insti- 
tutien  was  opened  in  Stuttg-abd  *'for  the  promotion  of  flax  industry.** 
Since  1852  the  various  work-shops,  pattern  and  model  depositories,  and 
the  various  museums  are  open  to  master  meehanics,  Tdio  are  permitted  to 
remain  ten  days  in  the  Institution  to  observe,  inquire,  make  notes,  dmr- 
ings,  etc,  of  the  models  or  other  improvements  there ;  sev^ty-seven 
master  blacksmiths  and  fiffey-eight  master  wag(m  makers  have  given 
testimonials  of  the  acquirements  they  made  during  their  i&n  days  sojomu 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  special  courses  for  government  (^Qksera, 
or  those  who  will  succeed  in  hereditary  offices. 

A  special  course  has  also  been  adopted  for  instruction  in  bee  and  silk- 
worm culture  and  management. 

HODEL  FARM. 

The  model  farm  consists  of  about  1,000  morgen  (778)  acres.  The  Direo- 
tor  disclaims  the  idea  that  it  is  a  model  farm,  in  the  usually  accepted 
sense  of  that  term,  but  is  intended  to  demonstrate  improvements,  such 
as  a  rational  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  careful  and  thorough  cnltuie  of 
the  soil,  proper  treatment  of  manures,  underdraining,  irrigation,  etc  Of 
these  1,000  morgen  835  only  are  in  an  actual  arable  condition,  as  follows: 
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TIm  diauaMfleld  rotation 99  morgen. 

The  Meiereifield        -        232  '^ 

TkeHmdefield  " 878  •* 

Free  agriculture 19  " 

Meadows 145  " 

Fedmanentpfiatiufes..,^ ^ 50  " 

Hop  field 3 

Forest  wood  DUTsery ^ 9  " 

815 

The  live  stock  employed  and  kept  upon  this  fttrm  are — 

Farm  horses 10 

Workoxeu 28 

Cows  and  helCsro 90 

Sheep 1,000 

The  rem3,ining  165  morgen,  are  devoted  to  the  experiments,  demonstrar 
tionSt  etc.,  such  as  a  botanical  garden,  experimeEtal  plots,  vegetable  gar- 
den, vineyard  and  nursery  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 
Bie  experimental  fields  are  composed  of  ninety-seven  ^ote  of  ground, 
each  containing  one-fourth  of  a  morgen.  On  these  plots  all  manner  of 
experiments  are  made;  svioh  as  experiments  in  the  diflGerent  depths  of 
plowing,  the  effect  of  different  manures,  the  effects  of  different  systems 
of  rotation  of  crops,  the  effects  of  a  suc^iession  for  a  series  of  years  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop,  as  wheat,  rape  or  potatoes,  etc.,  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive manuring,  thick  and  thin  seeding,  drilling  and  broadcast  sowing. 
Then,  too,  in  these  fields  rare  and  valuable  seeds  are  grown  for  distrilm- 
tion  among  the  farmers.  When  I  visited  there,  these  experimental  fields 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  although 
some  were  occupied  witili  potatoes,  rape,  lupines,  peas,  beans,  poppies, 
mangolds,  swedes,  sugar  beets,  carrots  and  sorgho. 

The  department  for  Aj^lied  Chemistry  consists  of  a  Sugar  Beet  Fac- 
tory, Brewery,  Distillery,  Starch  Factory,  Vinegar  Factory,  a  Malting 
and  Fruit-Drying  Establishment,  Eoof  and  Drain  Tile  Manufactory,  etc 

The  Agricultural  Implement  and  Machine  Manufactory  was  established 
not  only  to  supply  the  vicinity  with  the  best  implements  and  machines- 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  but  as  a  school  where  young  men  might  be- 
come practically  finished  workmen.  It  employs  from  thirty  to  forty 
workmen,  of  which  two  or  three  are  exdnfiively  engaged  in  mADufaetur- 
ing  models  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 

In  the  Silk  Worm  department  everything  is  taught  that  is  known  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  namely :  How  to  rear  and  manage  silk  worms- 
how  to  reel  the  cocoons,  and  prepare  the  silk  for  weaving  or  sewing. 

The  Flax-preparing  department  is  still  continued,  but  is  limited  to 
water  retting  the  flax,  breaking  and  skutching  it  during  the  winter,  and 
its  only  object  now  is  to  introduce  the  Netherland  system  of  preparing  flax 

into  WT7RTBMBUB0. 
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As  a  sort  of  addenda  to  this  model  farm,  is  an  establishment  for  the 
dissemination  of  seeds  to  the  farmers  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  anna- 
ally  distribnted  more  than  a  thousand  varieties.  '  Then,  too,  there  is  an 
annual  sale  of  bulls  and  bucks  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  and  she^. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  anything  relative  to  the  Forestry  depart- 
ment. The  forest  consists  of  6,290  morgen,  embracing  all  the  varieties 
of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  a  plot  of  25  morgens  of  exotic 
trees  and  shrubs. 

PLAN  OF  TEAOHINa,  AM)  BBANOHES  TAUGHT. 

The  instruction  in  the  Academy  is  imparted  partly  by  lectures,  partly 
by  demonstrations  and  excursions,  and  partly  by  actual  practice.  The 
following  is  the  plan  and  course  of  lectures : 


AGBICULTUEE. 

A. — Agricultural  Products. 

1.  General  Agriculture  and  Plant  Cnl- 

tore. 

2.  Special  Plant  Culture. 

3.  Meadow  Culture. 

4.  Grape,  Hop  and  Tobacco  Culture. 

5.  Fruit  Culture. 

6  C  nlture  of  Vegetables,  (kitchen)  Breed- 
ing of  Domestic  Animals. 

7.  Horse  Breeding. 

8.  Cattle  Breeding. 

9.  Sheep  Breediug. 

10.  Breeding  Small  Animals. 

11.  Silk  Worm  Culture. 

12.  Bee  Culture. 

B.— Forest  Economy. 

6.  Forestry. 

6.  Forest  Taxation. 

C— State  Forestry. 

7.  Wurtemburg  Forest  Laws. 

8.  Practical  Forest  Business. 

m.    COLLATERAL  BRANCHES. 
A.— Mathematical  Collaterals. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

2.  Algebra. 

3.  Planeometry. 

4.  Stereometry. 
6.  Trigonometry. 

6.  Practical  Geometry. 

7.  Valuation  of  Forests. 


B.— Natural  Scibncb  Collatkralb. 

8.  Mechanics. 

B.— Professional. 

13.  Taxation. 

14.  Book  Keeping. 

C— Agricultural  Technology. 

n.     FORESTRY. 

Encyclopedia  of  Forest  Science. 
Agricultural  Encylopedia  for  Foresteis. 

A. — Forest  Productions, 

1.  Forest  Botany. 

2  Growing  Woodlands. 

3.  Protection  of  Forests. 

4.  Profits  of  Technology  of  Forests. 

9.  Physics. 

10.  General  Chemistry. 

11.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

12.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

13.  Introduction  of  Geognosy. 

14.  Geognosy. 

15.  Special  Botany. 

16.  Vegetable  Physiology. 

17.  General  Zoology. 

18.  Special  Zoolo^. 

19.  Veterinary  Science. 

C— Political  Economy  Collaterals. 

20.  National  Economy. 

21.  Principles  of  Law. 

D.— Technological  Collaterals. 

22.  Economical  Architecture. 

23.  Draughting  Plans. 


The  above  named  general  subjects  may  by  considered  as  though  each 
subject  named  were  the  title  of  a  good  sized  volume.  The  eaptiane  or  UO^ 
of  the  lectures  themselves  occupy  about  twenty-five  large  pages  of  finely 
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printed  matter.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  General  Agriculture  and 
Plant  Culture  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  as  follows :  1,  Introduction ; 
2,  Climate  and  Meteorology ;  3,  The  Soil ;  4,  Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machines ;  5,  Preparation  of  the  Soil ;  6,  The  Increase  of  Plants ; 
7,  Manures ;  8,  Protection  of  the  Seed  when  Sown ;  9,  Harvesting;  10, 
Preservation  of  Agricultural  Products. 

Each  one  of  these  sections  is  divided  into  specific  subjects,  and  each  of 
these  specific  subjects  into  lectures.  As  aa  illustiation,  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  Climate  and  Meteorology,  is  divided  into  the  following  specific 
subjects,  each  one  of  which  may  be  the  theme  of  a  lecture,  namely : 
1,  The  Atmosphere — ^its  composition,  height  or  pressure.  2,  Moisture, 
dew,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail.  3,  Winds.  4,  Electricity  and  Light- 
ning. 6,  Heat  or  Warmth — ^its  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  curved  dis- 
tribution. 7,  Light,  and  its  influence  upon  vegetation.  8,  The  Heavens 
— stars,  moon  and  comets.  9,  Local  climate;  climate  as  affected  by  seas 
and  continents ;  elevatious  above  the  level  of  the  sea — influence  of  large 
streams,  seas,  sandy  plains,  prairies,  forests,  mountains,  valleys.  10,  In- 
herent warmth  of  the  earth*  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  11,  distribution 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  12,  Effects  of  Frost  13,  Duration  of  vege- 
tation, and  amount  of  heat  during  that  period.  14,  Acclamatization  of 
Plants. 

Here  there  are  14  lectures  on  one  special  subject.  Taking  th  s  as  a 
specimen,  there  would  be  140  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  General  Agri- 
culture and  Plant  Culture,  before  the  subject  would  be  considered  ex- 
hausted, and  perhaps  before  a  lecture  would  be  delivered  upon  Special 
PUmt  Culture  or  Meadow  Culture.    And  so  on  with  the  others. 

The  Institution  has  a  Library  of  4,000  standard  volumes,  and  .  n  annual 
fund  of  500  florins  ($200)  to  increase  the  Library.  There  are  cabinets 
and  museums  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  branches  taught — a  collec- 
tion of  soils,  minerals,  plants,  woods,  wools,  fibres,  a  museum  of  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  a  vast  collection  of  models  of  implements,  machinery, 
&C., — ^this  last  collection  embraces  1,250  articles ;  among  them  are  models 
of  110  plows.  In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  I  saw  stufBdd  speci- 
mens of  400  different  birds,  and  100  mammals,  besides  many  reptiles  and 
fishes.  In  the  Veterinary  Department  is  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
Pathological  specimens  and  preparations. 

The  aggregate  number  of  students  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Acad- 
emy, ft*om  its  commencement  until  the  termination  of  the  winter  course 
for  1801-2,  was  2,944^  of  these  2,322  entered  for  purely  agricultural  studies, 
and  622  for  forestry.  Thirteen  professors  are  employed.  For  daily  order 
of  lectures  see  pages  18, 19,  20-1. 
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THE  FOBEST  AND  AGBICULTUEAIi  ACADEMY  AT  THABANDT, 

This  Academy  is  located  near  the  village  of  Tharandt  near  Dresden, 
and  its  specific  objects  are  to  teach  forestry  and  agriculture  by  lectures 
and  excursions. 

Students  of  good  character  and  of  sufficient  proficiency  are  admitted  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  The  course  embraces  a  two  or  three  years'  term, 
at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  includes  the  following  studies  under  the 
teaching  of  the  gentlemen  named  as  Professors,  viz : 

Director  and  ProfesBor,  Baron  Bebg — History  and  Literature  of  Forestry,  Flans  of  For- 
ests, State  Forestry,  including  estimates  of  value,  Taxation,  &,c. 

Director  and  Professor  Privy  Councellor,  Dr.  8chob£R— Encyclopedia  of  Agricnltiire, 
Agriculture  (the  business  part  of  it.) 

I^rofessor  and  Counsellor  PRESSLER—Mathematics,  (Mensuration)  Surveying,  Mechan- 
ics, Architecture,  Plan  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

Professor  and  King's  Councellor,  Dr.  A.  Stockhardt — ^Agricultural  Chemistry ,  Prac- 
tical Chemistry. 

Professor  Dr.  Wilkomen— Zoology,  Forest  Entomology,  Agricultural  Entomology  and 
Natural  History. 

Professor  Dr.  Krutzsch— Physics,  Meteorology. 

Professor  Roch — Care  of  Forests,  Hunting,  Forest  Repetitorium. 

Professor  Dr.  Stengel-— General  Agricultural  Botany,  Structure  and  quality  ofWool, 
Agricultural  Technology. 

Koyal  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Weber — Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animala,  Pa- 
thology, Horse-shoeing. 

Garden  Inspector,  Dr.  Reum — Kitchen  Garden  Vegetable  Culture. 

Forester  Tager— Mathematical  Repititorium. 

Official  Actuary,  BosE — Law. 

FIRST  YEAR  AT  THARANDT,  CLASS  L 

A, — ELEMENTARY  AND  COLLATERAL  8CIENCB8. 

Pare  and  applied  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  four  hours  per  week  in  Summer. 

Planimetry  and  ordinary  Mensuration,  four  hours  in  Winter. 

Plan  and  Architectural  draughting,  three  hours  in  Summer,  four  in  Winter. 

Physics,  four  hours  in  Summer,  one  in  Winter. 

Theoretical  and  Technological  Chemistry^  four  hours  in  Summer. 

Meteorology  and  Climatology,  two  hours  in  Summer. 

Mineralogy,  four  hours  in  Winter, 

General  Botany,  four  hours  in  Bummer. 

Zoology,  three  hours  in  Winter. 


B, — PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Encydopoddia  of  Agriculture^  one  hour  in  Winter 
"  Forestry,  three  hours  in  Summer. 

Agricultural  Plant  Culture,  five  hours  in  Summet. 
Cattle  Breeding,  three  hours  in  Winter. 
Protection  of  Forests,  one  hour  in  Winter. 
Conduct  of  the  Chase,  one  hour  in  Winter. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  CLASS  H. 

J.— BLBMSNTARY  AND  COLLATERAL  8CIBNCB8. 

Trigonometry  and  Conio  Sections,  four  hoars  in  Summer. 
Stereometry  Forest  Mathematics,  three  hours  in  Winter. 

Plan  and  Architectural  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  Agricultural  Buildings, 
three  hours  in  Summer,  and  four  in  Winter. 
Vegetable  Physiology,  three  hours  in  Summer,  and  one  in  Winter. 
Special  Botany  for  Agriculturists,  two  hours  in  Summer. 

**  "  Foresters,  two  hours  in  Summer. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Soilology,  four  hours  in  Winter. 
Entomology,  one  hour  in  Summer,  and  two  in  Winter. 
Popular  Science,  three  hours  in  Summer. 

Jurisprudence  for  Farmers  and  Foresters,  three  hours  in  Winter. 
Practical  Business,  two  hours  in  Summer. 
Veterinary  Science,  two  hours  in  Summer,  and  two  in  Winter. 

JB.— PBACnCAL  SCIENCES. 

Agricultural  Management,  including  Book-keeping,  &o.,  three  hours  in  Winter. 
Culture  of  Forests,  four  hours  in  Summer. 

Forest  Matters  in  General  and  Detail,  three  hours  in  Summer,  and  six  in  Winter. 
Natural  History,  two  hours  in  Summer,  and  three  in  Winter. 

Practical  exercises  and  demonstrations  for  Agrionlture  and  Forestry, 
usnally  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Natural  History  excur- 
sions on  the  afternoon  of  some  other  day  in  the  week,  during  both  the 
first  and  second  year. 

During  the  second  year  there  is  especially  taught — 

Practical  Mensuration,  including  Surveying  for  Agriculturists,  one  afternoon  in  sum- 
mer—«ame  for  Forestry.  • 

Practical  Chemistrjr — eight  hours  summer  and  winter. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Taxation  for  Foresters— an  afternoon  in  summer. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Horticulture— at  appropriate  seasons,  in  the  Gardens  and 
Nursery. 

In  winter,  exercises  in  the  chase,  and  in  summer  in  gunnery. 

From  this  synoptical  view,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  what  is  taught  here, 
but  not  of  how  it  is  taught.  I  will,  therefore,  explain,  in  as  brief  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  how  the  Agricultural  and  Chemical  portions  are  taught. 
See  page  28.    For  the  daily  order  of  lectures  see  pages  24-5-6-7. 
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METHOD  OF  TEAOHINa  AaBIOULTUEAL  SCIENCB. 

The  lectures  on  Practical  Agriculture  commence  with  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Agriculture.  This,  as  the  term  indicates,  is  general  reviews  of,  in  brief, 
every  thing  relating  to  practical  agriculture,  and  of  some  special  branchea, 
from  their  present  status  of  development ;  partially  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  attention  to  special  studies,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  them,  and 
partially  of  presenting  the  various  branches  as  a  connected  whole,  and 
thus  sh<$w  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  recall  important  points  to 
the  memory  of  the  student  In  this  review,  the  relations  of  the  element- 
ary principles  and  sciences  to  the  collateral  and  auxiliary  ones,  are  clearly- 
shown,  so  as  to  induce  the  best  practical  application  of  all.  No  one  lecture 
embraces  the  whole,  but  each  lecture  is  devoted  to  some  special  topic ; 
yet  the  entire  course  of  lectures  on  these  themes  form  one  complete  or 
entire  series  of  the  most  important  points  in  Practical  Agriculture.  (Con- 
nected with  this  series,  are  lectures  on  the  first  principal  part  of  Practical 
Agriculture,  which  is  subdivided  into  two  series — one  on  Plant  Culture, 
and  the  other  on  Oattle  Breeding  and  Bearing.  Each  one  of  these  latter 
subdivisions  is  again  divided  into  lectures,  one  series  ot  which  embracing 
the  general  laws  and  principles,  and  the  other  the  special  ones. 

The  crowning  part  of  the  professional  agricultural  lectures  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  agricultural  series,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  farm  man- 
agement. In  this  course,  the  size  of  farms,  quality  of  the  soil  and  its 
adaptation  to  special  crops,  contiguity  to,  or  remoteness  from  markets* 
necessary  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested,  number  and  kind  of  live  stock 
to  be  kept,  amount  of  machinery  to  be  employed,  bookkeeping,  techno- 
logical agricultural  brioches,  which  may  profitably  be  carried  on,  &c,  &c., 
are  taught  in  this  series.  At  the  close  of  each  one  of  these  lectures,  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  present  objections,  improvements,  or  request 
detailed  explanations;  and  finally  demonstrations  are  given  in  this  course 
by  means  of  excursions  by  railway,  or  otherwise,  to  the  best  conducted 
estates  in  the  kingdom.  Excursions  are  also  made  to  the  royal  sheep- 
folds,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  different  varieties  of  sheep,  Rystems 
of  b  ceding,  crossing,  &c,  as  well  as  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of 
wool  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  and  preparation  for  market  and  manufac- 
tory. These  excursions  generally  take  place  on  Saturday  of  each  week, 
sommer  and  winter. 

'■    CmEMISTRT. 

Chemistry  forms  a  very  important  portion  of  the  course  of  study  at 
Tharandt.  The  course  is  limited  to  one  year,  although  students  are  per- 
mitted to  rem^un  as  much  longer  in  this  department  as  they  see  proper — 
but  the  course  comprises  Chemistry  in  general.  Technological  Chemistry, 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry.    The  course  is  divided  as  follows,  viz : 
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I.  Ohemistry  in  general,  and  Technological  Chemistry  (c^ummer  temi). — 
This  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  physical  or  inorganic  chemistry  as  laid 
down  in  Stockhardt's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Such  portions  of  it  as  re- 
late to  agriculture,  are  introduced  at  the  proper  places ;  as,  for  instance^ 
the  lecture  on  Water  includes  an  analysis  of  water  filtering,  or  otherwise 
puriiying  water,  generation  of  steam,  &c.  The  lectures  on  Heat  embrace 
methods  of  determining  heating  properties  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber 
or  other  fuel,  the  construction  of  flues  and  gas  apparatus.  The  lecture  on 
Alkalies  includes  the  analysis  of  wood  ashes,  the  manufacture  of  lye,  soap* 
&c.  The  lecture  on  Clays  includes  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  ate  formed,  and  that  on  the  test  of  clay  soils,  by  the  manufao- 
ture  of  tiles,  brick  and  crockery. 

n.  Chneral  AgricuLtwral  Chemistry  (Winter  term). — ^The  course  of  Gen- 
eral Agricultural  Chemistry  consists  in  an  explanation  of  the  following 
propositions,  viz:  I.  What  part  does  Mature  peri'orm  in  plant  life?  II. 
Where  does  she  perform  if?  and  IIL  How  does  she  perform  it?  These 
explanations  naturally  suggest  the  following  arrangement  of  lectures,  viz: 

a.  Orgamo  Chemistry:  Composition  of  plants.  Woody  fiber,  gum,  sugar. 
Vegetable  albumen.  Spirituous  fermentation,  vinous  fermentation.  Fatty 
and  volatile  oils.  Organic  acids  and  bases,  coloring  matter,  &c.  Ele- 
ments of  plants.  Changes  effected  in  vegetable  matter  by  burning,  decay 
and  decomposition.    Composition  of  animal  bodies. 

h.  Ohemistry  of  the  Soil:  Changes  effected  in  mineral  substances  by  dis- 
integration. Earths.  Arable  earths  or  soils.  Differences  in  these  in 
mechanical  or  physical  as  well  as  chemical  composition.  Investigation  of 
these  differences.    Soils  and  subsoils,  &c. 

e.  Special  AgriouttunU  Ohemistry :  General  conditions  essential  for  plant- 
life.  Development  of  plants  and  vegetative  processes.  Principal  nutri- 
tive elements  of  plants.  Increase  of  crops  by  tillage,  fallowing,  rotation 
of  crops,  drainage,  irrigation,  manuring,  &c. 

At  first  glance,  no  doubt  every  one  will  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
here  is  entirely  too  much  important  chemistry  to  be  studied  during  the 
winter  term.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sum- 
mer term  is  never  as  long  as  the  winter  term  at  this  academy ;  and,  ftir- 
thermore,  the  students  must  be  pn^cient  in  all  the  preparatory  studies, 
namely,  General  Chemistry,  Physics,  Meteorology  and  Climatology,  Min- 
c^ogy.  Geognosy,  and  Geology,  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  class 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  These  elementary,  or  rather  preliminary, 
studies  very  considerably  abridge  the  course;  whilst,  if  so  much  of  these 
collaterals  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  agricultural  chemistry 
were  taught  in  connection  with  this  coarse,  a  doable  if  not  threefold  the 
length  of  time  would  be  required  for  a  praetical  knowledge  of  it. 

III.  Labobatobt.— There  is  an  excellent  laboratory  in  the  basement 
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of  the  bailding ;  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  make  practical 
application  of  their  chemical  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  student 
confidence^  and  a  degree  of  accomplishment  in  manipulation,  analysis,  &e. 

There  is  a  complete  botanical  museum  attached  to  the  Institution,  where 
specimens  of  wood  of  every  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  may  be  seen.  These 
specimens  consist  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal  section — the  bark,  leaves, 
fipuit  and  flower  of  a  tree — ^together  with  a  specimen  of  the  larvae,  crysalis 
and  imago  of  the  insect  which  attacks  it 

At  the  end  of  every  term,  the  students  are  examined  in  the  following 
branches :  1.  Principles  of  Forestry.  2.  National  Forestry.  3.  History 
and  Literature  of  Forestry.  4.  Eegulations  of  Forestry.  5.  Culture  of 
Forests.  6.  Practical  exercises  in  Forestry  Taxation.  7.  Forest  Tech- 
nology and  Utility.  8.  Protection  of  Forests.  9.  Forestry  Eepititorium. 
10.  Forest  business — Excursions,  Target-shootings,  &c.  11.  Practice  in 
Forest  Nursery.  12.  The  Chase — hunting.  13.  BncydopsBdia  of  Agri- 
culture. 14.  Culture  of  Agricultural  Plants.  15.  Cattle  Breeding.  16. 
Agricultural  operations  in  connection  with  Book-keeping  and  Assessment 
of  Taxes.  17.  Political  Economy.  18.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Im- 
plements. 19.  Wool.  20.  Agricultural  Technology.  21.  Agriculture 
Excursions  and  Demonstrations.  22.  General  Mathematics.  23.  Survey- 
ing. 24.  Practical  Surveying.  25.  Special  Forestry  Mathematics.  20. 
Mechanics.  27.  Architecture.  28.  Architectural  Draughting.  29.  Math- 
ematical Eepititorium.  30.  Theoretical  and  Technological  Chemistry. 
31.  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  knowledge  of  Soils.  32.  Practical  Chem- 
istry. 33.  Physic  34.  Mineralogy.  35.  Geognosy.  36.  Meteorology. 
37.  General  Botany.  38.  Forest  Botany.  39.  Agricultural  Botany.  40. 
Vegetable  Physiology.  41.  Practical  Vegetable  Physiology.  42.  Zoology. 
43.  General  Entomology.  44.  Forestry  Entomology.  45.  Agricultural 
Entomology.  46.  Natural  History  Eepititorium.  47.  Natural  History 
Excursions.  48.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  49. 
Exterior  of  Domestic  Animals.  50.  Hygienic  or  Sanitary  Measures  for 
Domestic  Animals.  61.  Pathology.  52.  Horseshoeing.  53.  Wines  and 
Fruit  Culture.    54.  Kitchen  Gardening.     55.  Laws. 

The  number  of  students  ranges  from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  of  which 
fally  one  half  are  "foreign,"  or  those  who  do  not  reside  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony ;  and  the  students  are  about  equally  divided,  so  far  as  studies 
are  concerned,  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

THE  ACADEMY  AT  ELDENA. 

This  Institution,  situated  in  Pommerania,  in  Prussia,  is  conducted  on 
the  model  farm  plan,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  University  at  Greifswald,  a 
short  distance  from  the  latter  place.  The  Academy  has  about  1,900  acres 
of  land,  divided  into  1,355  acres  of  plow  land,  344  acres  of  meadow,  41 
X)ermanent  pasture,  13  in  gardens  of  various  kinds,  as  flower  gardens. 
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vegetable  gardens,  forest  and  agricultural  plant  nurseries,  etc.,  a  fruit 
nursery  of  10  acres,  and  18  acres  for  experiments. 

The  King's  Privy  Counselor,  Prof.  Dr.  Baumstabk,  is  the  Director  of 
this  Institution,  and  teaches  political  economy,  agricultural  legislation, 
state  finances,  popular  national  economy  and  policy  of  Prussia,  the  organ 
ization  and  details  of  the  Prussian  system  of  government.  Prof.  Dr. 
Seonitz  teaches  history  of  agriculture,  agricultural  statistics,  general 
agriculture  and  culture  of  plants;  the  use  and  structure  of  agricultural 
implements,  farm  management,  book-keeping,  practical  exercises  in  ap- 
praising lands,  lands,  exercises  in  agricultural  calculations  and  compu- 
tations. Economic  Counsellor  and  Administrator,  Dr.  Rhode,  teaches 
special  culture  of  plants,  management  of  meadows ;  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  breeding;  demonstration  and  practical  exercises  in  agriculture. 
The  Garden  Inspector,  Zabnagk,  teaches  kitchen  gardening,  horticulture, 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  agriculture.  Royal  Forester,  Webse, 
teaches  the  science  of  forest  productions,  management  of  forests,  excur- 
sions, etc. 

Prof.  Dr.  Tbommeb  teaches  knowledge  of  soils,  organic,  inorganic  and 
analytic  chemistry,  practical  exercises  in  chemical  laboratory,  physics, 
agricultural  technology,  practical  demonstrations  in  brewing,  cheese- 
making,  manutacture  of  tile,  etc.  In  these.  Prof.  Trommeb  is  assisted 
by  Dr.  Schlotz,  who  teaches,  in  addition,  mineralogy,  geognosy  and 
geology.  Prof.  Dr.  Jessen  teaches  geographical  distribution,  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants,  systematic  botany,  specific  and  analytic  botany, 
microscopical  exercises,  botanical  excursions,  diseases  of  plants,  and  in- 
sects injurious  to  vegetation.  Royal  Architect,  Dr.  Mueller,  teaches 
plans  and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings,  architecture,  appraivsing  build- 
ings, location  and  construction  of  road/,  open  drains  and  ditches.  Prof. 
Dr.  Grunebt  teaches  arithmetic,  practical  mensuration,  plane  trigono- 
metry, surveying  and  leveling,  mechanics  and  machinery.  Prof.  Dr. 
FxJRSTENBBRG  teachcs  general  principles  of  breeding  animals,  sanitary 
measures  for  domestic  animals;  horse  breeding,  rearing,  shoeing  and 
riding ;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  animals ;  internal  and  ex- 
ternal pathology  and  veterinary  pharmacoepia ;  practical  demonstrations 
and  exercises  with  the  horse.  Prof.  Dr.  Habebun  teaches  agricultural 
jurisprudence. 

The  entire  course  is  estimated  to  occupy  two  years ;  although  by  a 
special  arrangement,  less  time  may  be  occupied ;  or  the  course  may  be 
extended  to  three  or  four  years.  No  students  are  admitted  who  are  not 
qualified  to  enter  the  University  proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  students 
must  be  18  years  of  age,  must  have  graduated  at  a  gymnasium,  or  a 
polytechnic  school — that  is,  the  highest  class  of  an  industrial  school — 
and  those  who  enter  for  the  agricultural  course  exclusively,  must  have 
had  one  year's  experience  on  the  farm  proper. 
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There  are,  aside  from  the  various  very  excellent  cabinets  and  maseam8« 
laboratory,  etc,  a  large  stock  of  Merino  sheep,  consisting  of  1,200  bead 
of  Negrettis,  Rambouilletts,  etc ;  one  stock  of  Leicester,  one  of  Cotswold, 
and  one  of  Southdown  sheep.  There  are  about  100  head  of  breeding-cat- 
tle, of  the  Holland,  Scotch,  Oldeuburger,  Angle,  Danish,  and  natives ; 
tliese  are  kept,  a  portion  of  them  pure  blooded,  and  others  are  crosses, 
for  fully  demonstrative  and  experimental  purposes. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Messrs.  L^lBAHne  &  Baukb,  the 
proprietors  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines ;  with  Mr.  Kessleb,  an  extensive  foundryman ; 
with  AL.B0N1C0,  the  ])roprietor  of  a  saddlery  hardware  manufactory,  to 
I>ermit  students  at  stated  periods,  to  visit  all  the  various  workshops,  for 
examination,  observation  and  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  ope- 
rations pursued.  Tliere  is  also  a  large  distillery,  a  brewery,  cheese  fac- 
tory, and  tilery  on  the  estate,  owned  by  th^  academy,  in  each  of  which 
students  receive  practical  instruction  in  these  several  industrial  pursuits* 
From  the  commencement  in  1835,  until  the  close  of  1859,  this  institution 
has  sent  out  924  graduates,  of  which  718  were  residents  of  the  Kiugdonk 
of  Prussia.,  and  206  residents  of  other  governments. 

This  is,  in  very  brief  terms,  the  plan  and  system  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  most  prominent  agricultural  institutions  in  Europe — ^in  Prussia^ 
Saxony  and  Wurtemburg.  Other  and  smaller  institutions  do  not  differ 
materially  from  these. 

Scientific  agricultural  education  forms  a  portion  of  the  University 
course  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia.  Prof,  von  Thaeb  (a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Agronomist,  Albert  von  Thaer),  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Station  at  M5<j[lin,  delivers  a  course  of  agricultural  lectures  in  theUnivei:- 
sity ;  Prof.  Karl  Koch  is  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture ;  together 
with  others,  who  each  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  their  specialities^ 
The  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Prussia  has,  recently,  been  attached  to 
the  University.  Prof.  Spinola,  a  veteran  in  veterinary  science  and  prac- 
tice, kindly  acted  as  my  mentor  in  going  through  the  institution,  aad, 
kindly  gave  me  several  documents  relating  to  the  institution,  as  well  asL 
the  following  "course  of  lectures :*' 

Course  of  Study  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  at  Berths 


I.   Sbmrstre.    Wintkr,  18—. 

Anatomy. 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Hone  Shoeing. 

i  Semestre  in  Smithing. 

Zootomy. 

3B 


II.  Sbmbstbs.    SuMMsm,  t^-^.. 

Natural  Hisiory^. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 

Materia  Medtea. 

Review  of  Horse  Shoeing, 
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Course  of  Study  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  OoUege  at  Berftw-— Continued. 


I  Semestre  in  Smithing. 
Apothecary. 
InstructiouB  in  Smithing. 

III.  Semestre.    Whiter,  IS—. 

Surgery  Part  I. 

Chemistry. 

Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  Part  I. 

General  Pathology  aud  Therapeutics. 

Beview  of  Mateiia  Medica. 

i  Semestre  of  Zootomy. 

Apothecary. 

Smithing. 

IV.  Semestre.    Winter,  18—. 

Surgery  Part  IL 

Rearing  Domestic  Animals. 

Physics. 

Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Keview  of  General  Pathology  and  Tliera- 

peutics. 
I  Semestre  of  Smithing, 
do  Apothecary. 


V.  Semestre.    Winter,  18 — . 

Anatomy. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  Breeding. 

Eucyclopffidia  and  History  of  Veterinary 

Science. 
Review  of  Special  Pathology  and  Tbera- 

pentics  Part  I. 
Practical  Operations. 
Clinics. 

VI.  Semestre.    Summer,  18 — . 

Care  and  Management  of  a  Stud. 
Exterior  of  Animals. 
Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 
Review  of  Special  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics Part  II. 
i  Semestre  in  Clinics 
i  Semestre  in  Ambulatory  Clinics. 

VII.  Semestre.    Winter,  18—. 

Encyclopaedia  and  Hist^jry  of  Veterinary 

Science 
i  Semestre  in  Clinics. 
i  Semestre  in  Ambulatory  Clinics. 


After  the  publication  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  1840,  an 
idea  almost  simultaneously  spread  over  Europe,  that  chemistry  could  and 
would  efiect  a  total  revolution  in  agriculture.  The  best  talent  of  Europe 
was  engaged  in  making  chemical  agricultural  experiments ;  and  out  of 
these  experiments  have  grown  agricultural  experimental  stations.  These 
stations  are  at  present  very  x>opular  in  Germany.  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Prof.  FUNKE,  of  Proskau,  in  Silesia ;  with  Prof.  Hellbiegel, 
of  Dahme,  in  Brandenburg ;  with  Prof.  Lehmann,  of  Pommritz,  in  Sax- 
ony. Each  one  of  these  Professors  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the«e  stations. 
I  spent  an  entire  day  with  Prof.  Lehmann  at  Pommritz,  and  examined 
very  closely  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  these  stations.  The 
method  of  instruction  consists  in  a  series  of  lectures,  explaining  the 
theory^  or  accumulated  faets,  systematically  arranged,  aud  their  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  laboratory,  and  actual  labor  in  the  experimental 
fields,  cattle  and  sheep  stables.  All  the  agricultural  operations^  such  as 
plowing,  drilling,  uuderdraiuing,  care  and  management  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, are  taught  as  practically  as  it  is  possible  to  teach  them,  but  the 
science  of  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  lecture  room.  But  these  stations 
do  not,  per  »e,  make  scholars — do  not  give  a  liberal  education — such  as 
may  be  obtained  at  Hohenheim,  Eldena,  or  Thabandt,  but  give  a 
^e(^  education  in  everything  immediately  connected  with  practical 
agriculture — "  this,  and  nothing  more." 

In  Fbanoe  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  in  Qermany  just  described. 
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In  England  there  are  no  agricultural  educational  institutions — ^neither 
are  there  any  in  Scotland ;  but  in  Ireland  there  are  33  Model  Agricul- 
tural Schools;  43  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools;  50  Workhouse  Agricul- 
tural Schools;  3  School  Gardens. 

All  of  these  schools  have  more  or  less  land  attached  to  them  for  culture 
and  experiments,  ranging  in  extent  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz :  Ulster,  Munster,  Leiu- 
ster,  and  Conaught,  and  these  provinces  are  sub-divided  into  an  aggre- 
gate of  33  counties.  Now  there  is  a  Model  Agricultural  School  in  every 
county,  besides  one  or  more  Ordinary  and  Workhouse  Agricultural 
Schools.  Boys  or  young  men  who  have  worked  oft  a  farm  three  consecu- 
tive years  may  €nter  the  County  Model  Agricultural  School ;  if,  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  the  student  has  made  the  requisite  progress,  he  is  eligible 
to  enter  the  Provincial  Model  Agricultural  School,  and  if  he  has  made 
the  requisite  progreSvS  in  one  year  at  the  Provincial,  he  is  eligible  to  enter 
the  *'Albebt  National  Ageicultubal  Training  Institution,"  at 
Glasnevin,  a  mile  or  two  from  Dublin.  At  the  county  or  provincial 
school,  the  student  is  not  required  to  labor,  but  when  he  enters  Glas- 
nevin, he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  work  and  put  into  practice 
what  he  has  learned.  He  must  take  charge  and  manage  a  small  farm, 
a  medium  farm  or  a  large  estate,  according  as  his  prospects  in  life  and 
family  may  warrant.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Glasnevin  institution 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, together  with  many  statistics.  From  the  statistics  I  have  made  the 
following  summary,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  interest  and  value : 

Total  nambor  of  all  the  students  in  aU  the  agricultoral  schools  for  the 

year  3,368 

Total  nomber  of  students  in  the  industrial  classes 298 

LIVE  STOCK  ON  ALL  THE  MODEL  FARMS. 

Draft  animals 437 

Black  Cattle - 107 

Sheep 382 

Poultry 1,216 

Total  amount  of  acres  in  model  farms 1,779^ 

Amount  paid  for  labor £2,244  13  0 

Value  of  the  free  labor  of  the  pupils 1,770  16  2 

Cost  of  seeds,  manures,  implemeuts,  &c 2,199    4  6 

Rent,  Rates  and  Taxes 2561  \S  0 

Total  expense 8,776  il    8 

Total  profit  of  the  farms 3,036    7  10 

Total  net  profit  per  acre 2  13  10 

Or,  counting  the  value  of  the  £  sterling  at  (4  84,  the  net  profit,  after 
.  deducting  all  expenses  per  acre,  amounted  to  $13  03  per  acre. 

The  usual  branches  taught  in  (Jermany,  except  forestry,  are  taught  ia 
Ireland ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  in  Germany  is 
mach  more  thorough  than  in  Ireland. 
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This,  then,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facilities  of  agricnltnral  edoca- 
tion  in  Europe.    Now,  it  may  be  well  to  present  some  of  the  views  of  the 
most  eminent  agricaltural  teachers  in  Europe  in  this  connection,  whether 
they  correspond  with  our  own  views  and  impressions  or  not.    And,  first 
of  all,  I  will  present  the  views  of  Professor  Dr.  Reuning,  the  King's  privy 
counselor,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Kingdon  of  Saxony,  &c    The 
Professor  told  me  that  agricaltural  education  always  should  form  a  por- 
tion of  a  University  course  as  a  preparatory  or  elementary  portion  of 
education  in  agriculture,  but  that  the  instruction  should  be  completed,  for 
those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  at  the  experimental 
stations.    But  every  student  at  the  University  should  go  through  an 
agricultural  course,  just  as  he  does  through  a  Greek  course.    Not  one 
student  in  ten  thousand  studies  the  Oreek  language  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  residing  in  Greece,  or  earning  a  livelihood  by  translating  Greek 
works  into  living  languages;  but  for  meotal  discipline  and  preparation 
for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.    He  is  not  in  favor  of  model  farms ;  but 
told  me  that  the  science  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  at  some  one 
University  in  Ohio.    He  accented  the  one  particularly  strong,  and  said 
that  Saxony  embraced  an  area  of  271  German,  or  6,097  English,  square 
miles,  equal  to  the  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  Ohio ;  that  Saxony  contain- 
ed a  population  of  over  two  millions,  or  a  population  about  seven  times 
as  dense  as  that  of  Ohio;  that  in  Saxony  the  educational  institutions 
were  within  the  reach  of  all ;  that  a  majority  of  the  Saxons  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  its  allied  industrial  pursuits,  and  yet  a  single  University 
could,  and,  for  years  past,  had,  taught  the  science  of  agriculture  to  all  the 
Saxons  who  wished  to  study  it,  and  in  addition  had  taught  an  equal  num- 
ber of  foreign  students;  therefore,  in  Ai^  opinion,  one  institution  would  be 
ample,  but  we  should  have  four  or  five  agricultural  experimental  stations 
in  diflferent  portions  of  the  State,  where  nothing  but  the  science,  practice 
and  experiments  in  agriculture  were  taught.    These  experimental  stations 
should  make  monthly  repoits  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  Board  should  publish  a  monthly  paper  of  about  eight  pages,  giving 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  these  stations  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
who  could  not  attend  at  any  of  the  stations,  and  yet  have  the  advantage  of 
the  experiments.    These  papers  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  such 
fanners  as  would  be  willing  in  turn  to  write  out  their  experiences  and 
every  day  practice  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  subscribed  and  paid  for 
the  paper.    In  this  manner  an  interest  would  be  created;  agriculture 
take  its  proper  position  among  the  industrial  pursuits  of  mankind,  and 
^ould  be  ably  advocated  and  defended  by  the  corps  of  practical  farmers 
who  would  unite  and  exert  a  ^healthy  influence  upon  society  in  general 
and  the  rising  generation  in  particular. 

Agriculture  is  a  trade,  which  heretofore  was  based  entirely  upon  ex- 
perience, and  in  very  recent  times  only  has  entered  on  the  pathway  oi 
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science,  and  npon  which  it  will  rely,  more  and  more,  as  the  latter  becomes 
more  fully  developed.  In  the  present  status  of  agriculture,  experience 
alone  will  conduct  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass; 
the  basis  or  causes  of  results  are  unknown  to  it,  and  hence,  as  experience 
has  no  explanation  or  philosophy  of  causes,  it  is  as  apt  to  adopt  errone- 
ous as  the  true  explanations.  It  can  do  nothing  more  than  fall  back  upon 
the  circumstances  and  relations  by  which  it  obtainetl  its  results,  but  can- 
not apply  these  t-  untried  ones,  and  must,  therefore,  be  repeated  by  every 
one  who  confines  himself  to  experience  alone.  An  actual  experiment  in 
agriculture  is  not  readily  made,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  every  relation  upon  which  a  result  is  based,  it  is  unrelia- 
ble if  a  single  element  or  factor  has  escai)ed  observation.  It,  therefore, 
requires  a  fully  developed  judgment,  and  a  keen  observation,  such  as 
•  >me  have  received  as  a  natural  endowment,  and  others  acquired  or  im- 
pi-oved  at  school.  Every  experiment  is  valuable  and  applicable  to  single 
and  concrete  cases  only,  and  not  generalities;  there  is,  therefore,  no 
experintental  scmNOE  which  will  admit  of  universal  or  general  application 
in  agriculture.  Science  can  be  based  upon  laws  only,  while  experience  is 
based  upon  observation  and  facts  in  isolated  or  individual  cases ;  no  one, 
therefore,  would  desire  to  undertake  to  make  all  the  experiments  recorded 
in  agriculture,  whose  result  they  wish  to  enjoy.  A  conglomerate  of 
isolated  experiences,  (and  such  are  many  of  the  accepted  doctrines  or 
facta  in  agriculture,  which  fail  to  furnish  us  all  the  requisite  data),  can 
never  be  accepted  as  a  true  basis  of  agricultural  teaching  or  education 
— ^a  single  glance  into  some  of  the  agricultural  text  books  will  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  on  this  point;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  contradictory 
statements  we  find  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  cattle 
food.  It  requires  all  the  analytic  powers  of  a  judge  who,  through  a  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence,  mentally  separates  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
read  from  the  simulated,  and  thus  administers  the  law  in  justice;  so  the 
non-jurist  might  possibly  render  a  similar  verdict,  but  it  would  be  by 
mere  accident,  and  not  by  the  employment  of  higher  faculties  of  the  mind, 
nor  would  it  be  based  upon  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  law. 
Until  the  days  of  Albert  Tbaer  no  one  thought  of  learning  agriculture, 
except  by  actual  practice  on  the  farm  and  in  the  field ;  it  was  regarded  as 
a  trade  which  either  could  not  be  taught,  or  else  was  not  worthy  of  teach- 
ing, and  so,  must  be  acquired  by  practice.  It  was  at  this  point  of 
departure  whence  all  the  wide-spread  strife,  concerning  the  higher  agri- 
cultural institutions,  has  arisen.  The  several  and  conflicting  views  may 
be  very  briefly  summed  up ;  the  advocates  of  the  one  party  insist  upon  a 
praot%caL^  whilst  the  other  party  insists  upon  a  scientific  education — ^the 
former  advocate  the  common  agricultural  schools,  the  latter  the  universV 
ties,  as  the  type  of  their  respective  views.  .  The  former  regard  ez)>eri- 
mental  science  as  the  main  stay  of  agricultural  teaching  or  education » 
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and  at  the  same  time  regard  the  natural  sciences  and  political  economy 
as  anxilaries  or  collaterals;  they  wish  to  teach  the  agriculturist  the 
practical  part,  and  insist  that  his  entire  education  should  be  an  immedi- 
ately practical  one.  The  latter,  or  other  party,  deny  the  existence  of 
experimental  sciences,  and  make  their  basis  of  agricultural  education  a 
widely  expanded  and  fully  developed  mental  accomplishment ;  they  regard 
agriculture  as  being  based  upon  the  natural  sciences  and  national  econ- 
omy ;  they  wish  to  teach  principles  and  leave  the  inevitable,  practical 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  practice. 

"  The  difference  between  these  parties  in  their  system  of  teaching  is  sim- 
ply this :  that,  in  the  ordinary  agricultural  school,  no  previous  scientific  at> 
tainment  is  required,  but  the  universities  insist  upon  the  previous  scientific 
acquirement,  because  all  the  lectures  are  based  upon  scientific  principles. 

"  Time  alone  can  terminate  this  important  controversy,  and  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foretell  which  party  will  be  victor.  Science  will  gain  ground 
just  in  proportion  aa  it  makes  progress,  and  points  out  unerringly  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued ;  whilst  the  advocates  of  a  practical  educa- 
tion will  lose  ground  just  in  proportion  as  they  fail  to  understand  thor- 
oughly and  apply  the  principles  discovered  by  science.  The  practical 
education  parties,  in  reality,  are  placing  agriculturists  in  the  position  of 
obstinate  men,  knowing  things  by  halves,  whilst  the  advocates  of  the 
scientifli;  agriculturists  acknowledge  that  agriculturists  are  uninformed^ 
but  are  very  zealous  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  therefore  will  learn  more 
rapidly  and  attain  the  real  object  sooner  than  the  others.  There  are  so 
many  industrial  pursuits  connected  with  agriculture,  some  of  which  may 
be  pursued  to  great  advantage  on  the  proper  sized  estates,  or  under 
appropriate  surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  principles  of  them  should 
be  acquired  at  the  schools,  because  success  in  them  is  more  dependent 
upon  a  thoroughly  aroused  and  cultivated  intellect  than  upon  mere  han- 
dicraft. 

*'A  thorough  elementary  school,  a  common  school,  a  high  school,  mi 
industrial  school,  a  gymnasium,  or  a  higher  polytechnic  school,  may  rep- 
resent the  degree  of  education  required,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  in  a 
particular  neighborhood,  but  the  more  full  and  complete  any  one  of  these 
schools  are,  the  wider  will  be  the  range  of  intellectual  development,  and 
the  greater  progress  will  the  agricultural  student  make  in  the  science 
applicable  to  agriculture,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  advantages  which 
he  will  rcop  from  his  education  ;  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  engraft  a  scion  on  a  stalk  which  it,  in  course  of  time  cannot  sustain^ 
lest  both  be  ruined.  Neither  should  there  be  a  substitution  of  an  over- 
loaded memory  of  things  which  every-day  life  will  teach  much  better  than 
books  or  lectures,  for  practical  education ;  in  other  words  the  schools 
should  be  organised  and  regarded  as  their  mission  imports,  namely  :  In- 
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0titatioQS  for  the  fhll  development  ot  the  mental  facalties,  and  not  ihd 
teaehera  of  experiences  which  practical  every-day  life  alone  can  give. 

"  If  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  be  taught  al 
the  schools  to  such  a  degree  that  the  student  may  enter  upon  a  successful 
course  of  practice ;  that  graduates  from  polytechnic  institutions,  may  al 
once  enter  upon  the  practice  of  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  distilling, 
pottering,  &c.,  then  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  doubted  that  agriculture 
may  as  wisU  be  as  thoroughly  taught  in  schools  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  here,  in  Saxony,  that  graduates  from  the  agri- 
cultural institutions  very  rapidly  overtake  those  who  know  agriculture  by 
practice  only ;  I  say  graduates^  for  nothing  is  more  mischievous  or  brings 
more  contumely  on  the  institutions  than  the  partially  educated  students 
-who  know  things  by  halves,  or  even  less,  because  the  public  regard  them 
as  having  gone  through  the  several  courses,  and  do  not  stop  to  think  thai 
knowledge  and  mental  culture  cannot  be  imbibed  through  a  straw  or 
flwallowed  from  a  spoon. 

"Agricultural  education  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  possibly  for  the 
reason  that  agriculture  itself  has  always  been  considered  a  handicraft 
and  perhaps,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  because  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  so  that  it  may  be  fully  known  to  what  extent  science  may  aid 
agriculture.  But  as  every  day  brings  new  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
iuo  application  of  scientific  principles  in  agricUiture,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  discriminating  public  will  cheerfully  sustain  two  classes  of  schools, 
the  one  where  scientific  principles,  or  purely  scientific  agriculture  is  tanght» 
and  the  other  for  scientific  experiments  or  the  development  of  new  scien- 
tific principles  and  practice." 

This  is  the  advice  as  well  as  the  matured  views  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge, -a^d  has  long 
been  in  the  agricultural  bureau  of  Saxony. 

The  next  views  which  I  have  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  pre- 
sent, are  those  of  Babon  Justus  von  Lbibio.    In  the  course  of  a  very 
ong  conversation,  he  said  :    "  You  want  to  teach  agricultural  science  in 
he  same  manner  that  medical  science  is  taught,  that  is,  by  series  of  lee- 
tnres,  delivered  by  competent  professors.    You  must  not  trouble  your- 
selves about  teaching  practical  agriculture.    The  several  lecturers  on  the 
several  branches  of  agriculture  can  make  excursions  of  one  or  two  days 
every  week  into  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  can  see  and  examine  the 
operations  on  the  best  farms  in  the  State.    In  this  way  they  will  learn 
what  the  present  system  and  practice  is  with  the  best  farmers.    Many 
improvements  in  the  manual  part  of  farming  will  thus  suggest  themselves 
to  the  students,  which  they  can  put  into  practice  themselves.    But  you 
must  teach  the  science  of  agriculture  as  purely^  that  is,  with  as  little 
reference  to  application,  as  the  science  of  geometry  or  trigonometry  is 
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tsLXXght  We  all  know  how  readily  the  sciences  of  surveying,  narigation 
and  astronomy  are  acquired  after  we  have  become  thoroughly  well  versed 
in  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  no  v  surveying,  navigation  and  astronomy 
are  nothing  but  geometry  and  trigonometry  applied  to  jiractical  purposes; 
BO  if  you  teach  the  science  of  agriculture  i>urely,  such  very  practical  peo- 
ple as  the  Americans  are  celebrated  for  being,  will  very  soon  apply  this 
to  practice  in  a  much  better  manner  than  if  you  undertook  to  teach  prao- 
UcaZ  agriculture.  This  system  of  teaching  dispenses  with  a  model  farm^ 
which  is  no  more  than  a  halfway-house  between  science  and  practice,  repre- 
senting both  so  partially  and  incompletely  as  not  to  be  of  any  reo/  advan- 
tage to  the  student,  but  rather  serves  to  embarrass  him. 

But  ,\ou  do  want  ^^experimental  stations.^*  Put  these  in  charge  of  tht 
most  competent  persons  whose  services  you  may  be  able  to  obtain.  Let 
the  object  of  these  experiments  be  to  obtain  the  greatest  crops  at  the 
least  expense,  without  impairing  the  fertility  ot  the  soil.  If  the  experi- 
ments are  made  with  a  view  of  simply  demonstrating  what  S(  ierice  may 
accomplish,  you  are  not  advancing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  neither 
are  you  obtaining  any  beneficial  results  for  its  best  interests.  One  cen- 
trally located  institution  to  teach  pure  agricultural  science  is  as  much  as 
you  need  until  your  population  has  at  least  doubled  ;  but,  if  you  can 
afford  it,  you  should  have  an  experimental  station  in  every  county — it 
just  as  n  cessarj'  as  a  high  school  in  every  county  town.  But  do  not  tei 
these  experimental  stations  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  indiffer- 
ent men.  You  must  pa ,  good  salaries  to  your  professors,  so  that  they  can 
live  without  devoting  half  or  a  third  of  their  time  to  money  matters,  shit  ting^ 
economizing  in  a  niggardly  manner  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence — the  mind 
should  lie  free  from  money  troubles — therefore  select  men  who  are  pru- 
dent in  their  expenditures,  because  spendthrifts,  with  princely  salaries, 
are  always  in  money  troubles,  and  have  their  minds  distracted  and  diverted 
from  their  actual  professional  studies  and  duties,  and  are  dear  at  half  the 
price  of  a  devoted  and  prudent  man. 

You  will  not  require  a  great  amount  of  land,  said  Leibig — a  few  hun- 
dred acres  is  all  sufficient,  for  all  manner  of  experiments,  and  permit  me 
to  say  yo'j  must  make  experiments  only.  You  must  not  undertake  to 
teach  a  specific  system  of  model  fanning  for  many  reasons :  firstly,  not 
one  student  perhaps,  in  a  hundred,  can  obtain  a  farm  precisely  like  the 
model  farm ;  he  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  so  much  grass  land,  or  so  much 
upland,  or  may  be  unable  to  have  farm  buildings  precisely  like  the  model 
ones.  Then  what  good  does  your  mmlel  do  when  nobo<ly  can  copy  iti 
And  to  copy  a  part  of  a  model  impresses  the  uninformed  with  the  ideft 
that  the  whole  is  copied,  whilst  the  result  obtained  from  a  part  of  tb% 
model  cannot  necessarily  be  as  great  or  as  beneficial  ma  erially  as  if  th% 
whole  were  copied ;  and  yet  the  moral  effect  is,  that  that  part  represents 
{he  entirety  of  the  modeL 
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Limit  your  contemplated  institntion  to  experiments,  and  as  for  practice 
you  have  every  day  at  your  service  the  practice  of  the  whole  Stiite  of 
Ohio.  Let  the  students  visit  the  best  farms  in  the  State,  and  see  how 
things  are  managed,  and  it  will  do  them  more  good  than  if  you  under- 
take to  carry  out  the  "  model  idea,*^  You  should  make  experiments,  not 
•imply  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done,  but  make  experiments  to  show 
what  can  be  done  profitably^  and  what  may  be  done  by  any  intelligent 
fiumer.  Of  course  you  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  mueb  for  the  present 
generation  of  farmers,  but  the  seeds  you  sow  will  be  reaped  by  the  future 
and  coming  generations. 

Then,  too,  you  should  have  Experimental  Agricultural  Stations  through- 
oat  the  State ;  if  you  cannot  aflford  to  have  one  in  every  county,  then 
have  one  in  every  nine  or  ten  counties  at  first,  and  let  them  be  increased 
gradually.  Now  if  your  ten  or  twelve  colleges  which  you  say  you  have 
in  Ohio,  and  who  are  so  very  anxious  to  participate  in  this  agricultural 
educational  work,  and  obtain  a  name  and  reputation  for  agricultural  anil- 
ity, let  them  take  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Stations. 
Ton  Siiy  that  all  of  these  colleges  profess  to  teach  chemistry ;  of  course 
chemistry  cannot  be  taught  without  a  chemist ;  then  just  place  the  expe- 
rimental station  in  charge  of  that  chemist.  You  should  not  place  it  in 
the  charge  of  any  one  else.  Under  whose  charge  other  thaii  that  of  a 
chemist  would  you  place  it  1  Under  that  of  a  practical  man  ? — and  for 
what?  The  practical  man  will  only  practice  there  what  he  has  practiced 
ill  his  life  elsewhere.  In  your  free  country  the  students  can  roam  all  over 
the  country  and  see  much  more  of  practical  agriculture  in  one  day  than 
the  practical  man  can  teach  in  a  month.  In  a  word,  yoar  American 
fanners  are  the  best  practical  farmers  in  the  world  ;  but  they  require  the 
aid  of  science  or  scientific  experiments,  to  guide  their  practice  and  make 
it  yield  them  three  fold  what  it  now  does. 

'   The  agricultural  department  to  a  college  without  an  experimental  sta-   f 
tion  is  simply  nonsense,  because  you  cannot  teach  anything  relating  to   V — 
practical  agriculture  that  half  the  students  do  not  already  know  from 
actual  practice  on  the  farm.    And  surely  you  do  not  wish  to  teach  what 
every  practical  farmer  already  knows,  because  if  that  is  your  object,  then 
it  would  be  better  ft)r  the  students,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  go  at 
once  to  a  practiced  farmer,  where  they  can  obtain  wages  for  their  services 
and  learn  the  pmctie^  at  the  same  time,  and  dispense  with  an  agricultural 
college  altogether.    The  object  of  an  agricultual  college  is  not  simply  to 
teach  what  is  already  known,  but  to  teach  a  iKjtter  system  of  farming. 
Bow  will  you  do  this  1    Certainly  not  by  employing  a  practical  farmer  to  • 
manage  a  model  farm  for  you,  for  he  knows  only  what  is  practiced  gen- 
erally ;  and  his  superior  ability  will  consist  simply  in  his  better  tnanag^- 
•«it  over  other  ordinary  farmers.    This  will  be  tciiching  financiering, 
•nd  not  agriculture.    The  only  method  by  which  you  possibly  can  ad- 
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yance  and  develop  your  agricaltare  is  by  experiments — that  is  tlie  only 
plan,  for  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  so  completely  built  up  of  experi- 
ments as  agriculture.  Therefore  no  teacher  or  any  one  else  can  go  from 
England  or  Germany  to  Ohio  and  grow  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  the 
first  year ;  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  your  meteorology  and  soil, 
by  experiments,  he  may  then  do  it,  but  not  before.  So  far  as  cattle  breed- 
ing is  concerned,  all  of  that  can  be  taught  at  the  college  proper.  A  few 
of  each  kind  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  sufficient.  You 
must  not  calculate  that  the  experimental  farm  will  in  any  sense  be  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  finances  of  the  institution,  for  whilst  some  ex- 
periments may  show  considerable  net  profit,  others  will  show  a  corres- 
ponding loss.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know,  in  advance,  which 
one  of  any  two  series  of  experiments  will  be  paying  ones  (in  money)— 
you  should  try  to  make  them  aU  pay. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  that  the  manager  or  director  of  the  establishment 
should  be  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  Scientific  Agriculture ;  because  die 
exi)erimental  farm  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  j7ter^/j^,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  supporting  the  school.  The  scien- 
tific director  ciin  see  that  the  proper  experiments  are  made ;  and  theei 
experiments  should  always  be  made  in  direct  consideration  of  being  pal 
into  general  practice;  that  is,  the  tendency  of  these  experiments  should 
tend  to  producing  the  greatest  crops,  at  the  least  expense,  witliout  exhaust- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  be  of  such  a  chanicter  that  all 
the  farmers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  experiments  furnish  data  for  the  belief  that  crops  cultivated  (ff 
grown  according  to  these  experiments  will  cost  more  than  the  i-rop  is 
worth,  then  no  person  will  repeat  the  experiment  on  his  faim,  and  you 
have  made  no  progress  so  far  as  practical  agriculture  is  concerned ;  and 
notwithstanding  you  may  have  solved  a  problem  or  ascertained  a  fact  by 
such  a  profitless  experiment,  yet  so  far  as  agriculture  itself  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  no  value. 

If  your  director  is  a  practical  man  only  and  not  a  scientific  man,  bis 
experiments  will  in  all  probability  be  a  repatition  only  of  what  is  per- 
haps being  done  on  every  well  regulated  farm  in  the  State.  Yon  can 
never  persuade  a  purely  practical  director  to  make  proper  scientific  ex- 
periments. 

Liebig  spoke  to  me  at  great  length  of  the  extravagance  of  Americans 
in  their  educational  buildings — spending  everything  for  buildings  and 
display,  and  then  starving  teachers  and  professors. 

Now  what  do  we  want  in  Ohio?  Is  there  anything  in  the  European 
systems,  or  suggestions  of  Beuning  or  Liebieg,  which  we  csui  iiitrodaos 
into  Ohio?  If  the  Congressional  grant  contemplated  a  purely  Agricnl- 
toral  School,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  determining  what  coarse  to 
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pursue,  or  what  plan  to  adopt;  but  we  mast  remember  that  the  mechan- 
ical interest  of  the  State  claims  an  equal  portion  of  this  grant  with  the 
agricultural,  whilst  the  cldsshs  must  not  be  excluded  ;  the  military  can 
be  iiitroiluced  into  any  school,  academy  or  college  without  any  serious 
derangement  of  their  present  systems.  The  act  of  Congress  nppears  to 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  Universities,  whilst  it  has  by 
its  terms  limited  them  to  Colleges — nay,  it  often  appeared  to  me  that  It 
contemplated  a  university  with  a  polytechnic  institution  attached.  But 
whilst  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  mechanics,  classics 
and  military,  I  have  directed  my  entire  attention  to  the  agricultural  por- 
tion, believing  that  the  representatives  of  the  other  interests  would  not 
neglec;  theirs. 

For  my  own  part,  and  I  speak  for  myself  only,  my  conviction  is,  that 
less  time  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  art  of  agriculture  than  to 
teaching  the  science  of  it  We  are  undoubtedly  the  most  practical  people 
on  tlie  face  of  the  globe,  and  understand  the  art  of  agriculture  as  ai 
whole  better  than  any  other  people  or  nation ;  there  may  be  specialties 
in  which  others  excel,  as,  for  instance,  the  English  are  the  best  plowmen, 
but  indifferent  reapers  or  mowers;  the  Germans  excel  in  mowing,  but  are 
poor  plowmen,  &c ;  we  are  perhaps  not  so  perfect  in  some  of  these 
speciialties,  but,  as  a  whole,  understand  and  practice  it  better  than  most 
of  the  Europeans.  Therefore,  what  we  want  most  especially  is  the  acience. 
The  physician  obtains  his  science  by  study,  and  then  api)lies  that  science 
in  his  practice ;  but  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  like  the  practicing  apothe- 
cary, who  knows  one  medicine  from  another  by  practice  oidy — does  not 
necessarily  understand  the  reason,  or  the  why  and  wherefore,  this  or  that 
medicine  is  administered.  And  so  long  as  we  had  these  practising 
a|K)thecaries,  they  gave  calomel  and  bled  in  fevers,  and  killed  mi»re  than 
they  cured,  until  science,  which  is  nothing  else  than  common  sense, 
pointed  out  a  more  rational  system  of  treatment.  Our  system  of  farm- 
ing is  precisely  as  if  a  hospital  nurse  were  to  undertake  to  practice  medi- 
cine. The  nurse  knows  that  certain  medicines  and  treatment  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  for  certain  diseases.  The  nurse  now  assumes 
the  administration  of  medicines,  without  knowing  their  general  or  specific 
etfects  upon  the  system,  their  chemical  composition,  or  their  combined 
action. 

Now  the  soil  may  be  compared  to  the  patient,  and  the  farmer  to  the 
physician.  If  he  does  not  understand  the  temperament,  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  how  can  he  hope  to  treat  it  successfully  1 

How  shall  the  young  farmer  be  educated?  To  serve  an  empirical  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  art  of  farming,  as  the  nurse  does  in  the  hospital,  will 
no  more  make  him  a  thorough  farmer  than  it  makes  the  nurse  a  scientific 
physician.  There  is  a  preliminary  and  elementary  course  of  education 
indispensably  necessary,  and  it  is  this  preliminary  course  which,  in  my 
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opinion,  is  the  mission  of  this  agricultural  college  to  impart  to  the  young 
farmers.  This  preliminary  course  will  make  the  student  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  manner  of  soils ;  their  mechanical  and  chemical  com- 
position, as  well  as  the  nature  and  composition  of  manures;  the  nature 
and  composition  of  all  the  agricultural  plants;  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  breeding,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  can  apply  the  scientific  principles  in  practice  just  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sician applies  his  science  in  the  remedy  of  diseases.  I  am,  therefore, 
disposed  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Baron  Liebig;  not  because  it  is  Liebig*8 
planner  se^  but  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
common  sense;  namely,  to  teach  the  science  of  agriculture  |>ure/^,  and 
then  it  can  be  applied  in  practice  as  occasion  or  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

The  moclel  farm  is  a  hospital,  and  the  students  on  a  model  farm  are 
£im]>1y  nurses  in  a  hospital,  who  Diechanically  learn  the  administration  of 
medicines  and  the  care  of  the  patient,  without  knowing  why  the  specific 
medicine  or  treatment  is  prescribed.  Now  if  these  nurses  had  a  good 
elementary  and  purely  scientific  preliminary  medical  education,  hospital 
practice  would  soon  make  them  very  excellent  physicians;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  if  tha  agricultural  students  have  a  good  elementary  and  purely 
Bcientific  agricultural  education,  the  art  or  practice  of  agriculture  cao 
much  more  rea<lily  l>e  acquired.  But  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
system  of  agricultural  education,  there  must  be  connected  an  agriculture 
experimental  station;  this  experimental  farm — and  not  a  model  /<irm— to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Profe^or  of  Practical  Agriculture,  but  all 
the  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  students;  that  is,  each  student 
should  plow,  spade,  uuderarain,  harrow,  drill,  rtdl,  manure,  seed  and  har- 
vest his  special  experimental  plat.  This  will  afford  him  physical  exercise, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  put  his  science  into  practice.  Then, 
too,  the  students  should  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  all  the  live  stock  on 
the  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

The  professional  man  takes  a  three  or  four  years  collegiate  coui*se,  and 
graduates  before  entering  upon  the  stmlies  of  his  special  professitm,  and 
then  devotes  from  two  to  three  years  of  hard  study  to  his  actual  profes- 
sion, making  in  all  from  five  to  seven  years  of  absolute  study.  This  is 
done  every  day,  and  without  any  other  thought  than  that  it  is  the  pre- 
flcril>ed  course  and  must  be  obeyed.  If  there  are  errors  in  the  usual  col- 
legiate system  of  education,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  agricultural 
college  to  transfer  them  to  its  curriculum;  but  if  the  collegiate  course, as 
usually  pnicticed,  is  as  near  perfection  as  we  may  hope  to  attain,  theA 
there  is  no  good  resison  why  the  young  agriculturist  should  not  devote 
the  Siime  time  to  acquiring  his  pi'ofession.  Tet  it  is  not  probable  that 
*^  Young  America."  will  spend  Ave  years  in  learning  the  profession  of 
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agricaltnre.  I  woald,  therefore,  respectfiilly  suggest  that  the  course  of 
gtuJy  be  80  arraDged  as  to  embrace  a  two,  three  and  four  years  course, 
tor  those  who  had  graduated  at  an  ordiuary  high  school ;  or  a  tbree,  four 
and  five  years  course  for  those  from  the  ordinary  grammar  schools.  The 
two  years  course  to  be  known  as  an  academic  course,  the  three  ^  ears 
course  to  be  known  as  the  collegiate  course,  and  the  four  years  course  to 
be  known  as  the^  ^ofeasional  course.  The  graduates  of  the  two  years  or 
academic  course  to  receive  the  diploma  of  "Teacher;"  tbe  graduate  of 
the  three  years  or  collegiate  to  receive  the  diploma  of  "Bachelor  ;"  the 
graduate  of  the  four  years  or  professional  course  to  receive,  the  diploma 
of  "Professor,**  or  **  Afowter."  The  fourth,  or  professional  year,  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  such  profession  as  the  student  may  elect,  and  as  is 
taught  in  the  institution.  If,  for  instance,  any  student  enters  the  insti- 
tution with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  veterinary  surgeon,  then  the 
first  two  years  he  should  devote  entirely  to  the  academic  course,  and  the 
last  two  years  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  professional  course ;  and 
when  he  has  completed  the  professional  course  and  has  passed  a  meritori- 
ous examination,  should  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  diploma  as  Doctor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  be  permitted  to  commence  practice  at  once; 
and  so  of  the  other  departments.  No  subsequent  professional  study 
should  be  required.  This  institution's  diplomas  should  have  the  same 
social  value  as  those  of  any  medical,  law  or  theological  colleges  have  for 
ikeir  specialties. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  otherwise  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  that 
this  institution  should  fit  young  men  to  fill  any  station  in  life  to  which 
they  may  be  called.  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  practicable.  Time^  with 
us  in  America,  is  everything ;  and  we  cannot  do  as  is  done  in  Europe — 
send  a  boy  to  school  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  to  the 
university  until  he  is  thirty^  if  he  is  iiot  "  bright.'*  l^'our  ovfioe  years  at 
most,  is  all  the  time  that  may  reasonably  be  relied  upon  as  being  spent 
at  an  educational  institution  of  a  grade  above  the  grammar  school.  It  is 
impossible,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  to  prepare  young  men  to  engage 
in  any  and  every  one  of  the  five  hundred  industrial  pursuits — the  sciences 
have  made  such  rapid  progress  that  they  alone,  aside  from  any  literary 
acquirements,  would  absorb  all  of  this  period.  In  my  opinion  there 
would  be  no  evil  consequences,  but  much  good  might  result,  if  the  science 
of  government  were  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  Let  the  students  bold 
an  election,  elect  some  one  of  their  number  as  President,  and  then  let  the 
President  appoint  his  Cabinet,  elect  a  Congress  and  hold  a  session  once 
a  week,  and  in  this  manner  become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  official 
life.  In  this  manner  they  certainly  can  learn  as  much  of  government 
proper  and  in  detail,  as  they  will  of  military  life  under  tbe  military 
teacher  or  professor.    Or  if  there  are  a  sufilcient  number  of  students,  let 
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the  junior  classes  represent  a  State  Governraent  ami  Legislature,  whilst 
the  seniors  represent  the  U.  S.  Government  and  Congress,  Courts  of 
various  degrees  should  be  organized,  so  that  students  might  learn  in  de- 
tail all  the  relations  and  operations  o^  the  entire  system  of  government. 

What  specific  branches  shall  be  taught  in  this  Agiicultural  Institution? 
From  what  I  saw  in  Europe,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
who  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that  this  institution  should  teach 
the  art  of  agriculture,  are  laboring  under  a  mistake.  The  art  of  agricoi- 
ture  is  simply  plowing,  seeding,  harrowing,  &c;  that  is,  it  is  merely  the 
manual  part  of  it.  Kow,  where  a  people  are  limited  to  the  manual  pari 
of  any  profession  or  calling,  they  may  in  course  of  time  attain  perfection 
in  workmanship;  but  they  make  no  progress — they  are  like  the  horse  on 
the  treadmill,  making  the  same  continual  round  without  producing  any 
change.  It  is  only  when  some  acute  mind  applies  itself  to  the  study  of 
principles  that  any  Invention  or  amelioration  is  produced  or  attained. 
The  Germans  invented  the  art  of  printing,  invented  gunpowdtr,  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  clock ;  but  none  of  these  were  invented  by  the 
German  mechanics — they  were  invented  by  men  who  studied  the  princi- 
ples of  physics,  and  applied  them  to  the  practical  affaii-s  of  life.  And 
the  mechanic,  whether  German  or  American,  who  confines  himself  to  the 
perfection  of  the  manual  portion  of  the  art  he  has  chosen,  without  study- 
ing the  piinciples  involved  in  that  art,  never  makes  any  improvement  or 
invention.  Hence  the  German  artists  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in 
the  manual  portion  of  their  workmanship  of  any  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  no  inventors,  no  improvers.  And  this  is  the  great  error  of  German 
education,  namely,  that  the  artizans  are  not  taught  the  princples  of  their 
art,  but  the  manual  portion  only,  whilst  the  scientific  students  are  taught 
the  princii)les  only,  and  not  the  manual  portion. 

Skilled  manipulation  in  any  art,  whether  Agriculture  or  in  Sculpture, 
is  simply  the  well-disciplined  private  soldier,  in  the  ranks  his  perfection 
as  a  soldier  can  be  made  practically  manifest  only  when  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  or  superior  to  direct  his  movements — if  his  suiierioria 
incompetent  and  directs  erroneously,  all  the  discipline  of  the  soldier,  how- 
ever  perfect,  will  not  save  him  from  disaster;  but  on  the  coutrai\v,  an 
able  general  or  competent  officer  will  save  his  command  from  ruin,  even 
if  the  soldier  is  defective  in  discipline.  The  geneial  or  commanding  offi- 
ceris  the  embodiment  of  miiit^Ty  principles^ 'dud  the  private  soldier  is  the 
perfection  of  manual  acquirement^  and  just  in  i)roportion  as  they  are 
removed  from  each  other,  do  they  depreciate  in  value  and  efficiency.  The 
education  of  the  farmer  then  should  be  such  as  to  fit  him  to  be  both  r/en- 
eral  and  private;  that  is,  he  should  thoroughly  understand  all  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  several  branches  of  Agriculture,  and  should,  at  the 
same  time,  know  enough  of  the  art  so  as  to  perform  the  manual  portion 
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properly.  If,  therefore,  the  Agricultnral  College  will  confine  itself  to 
teaching  the  i)rincii)les  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  practical  expe- 
riments in  the  field,  it  appears  to  me  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished 
than  if  a  manual  laboring  model  farm  plan  is  adopted.  And  here  the 
question  m«y  with  propriety  be  asked,  what  are  the  principles  of  Agri- 
culture 1  Webster  defines  the  term  •*  principle,'*  as  follows :  "  A  fun- 
damental truth  or  tenet ;  a  comprehensive  law  or  doctrine  from  which 
others  are  derived,  or  on  which  others  are  founded ;  au  elementary  prop- 
osition." 

All  the  fundamental  truth  in  agriculture,  then,  form  the  principles  of 
agriculture.  What  are  these  fundamental  truths'?  Simply  these,  that 
the  soil  has  a  certain  relation  to  plants,  and  plants  a  certain  relation  to 
animals.  Now,  if  all  soils  were  alike,  all  plants  alike,  and  all  animals 
alike,  the  i)rinci[)le8  of  agriculture  would  be  exceedingly  simple ;  but 
soils  <lifter  greatly  in  their  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  composition  ; 
and  as  some  plants  are  sweet,  others  sour  or  bitter;  some  nutritious,  oth- 
ers poisonous ;  some  annuals,  others  perennials ;  some  are  used  as  food, 
others  used  in  the  arts ;  others,  again,  for  commercial  purposes :  there- 
fore, the  nuture  andicompositipn  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  those  of  the  plant, 
must  be  well  understood  before  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  can 
be  determined,  or  rather  before  the  first  principle  in  scientific  agriculture 
can  be  ascertained.  How  is  this  composition  of  the  soil  to  be  ascertained  ? 
Firsts  by  the  study  of  geology,  which  teaches  the  origin,  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  rocks  trom  which  the  soils  have  been  derived ;  seoondlyy 
*  by  chemistry,  which  teaches  the  specific  composition  of  the  soils.  After 
having  studied  geologj^  and  chemistry,  we  have  then  learned  the  compo- 
sition of  the  soil.  Then  with  botany,  vegetable  physiology  and  chemis- 
try, the  nature  and  conii)osition  of  the  plant  and  it«  relation  to  soil  may 
ba  ascertained.  Thus  we  see  that  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  vegeta- 
ble physiology  and  chemistry  must  be  studied  before  we  possibly  can 
understand  the  first  principle  of  scientific  agriculture.  What  studies  are 
involved  in  the  second  principle,  or  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  ani- 
mal? All  animal  life,  except  that  of  ciimivoray  is  sustained  by  the  soil 
through  the  medium  of  the  plant.  A  study  of  comj)arative  anatomy,  a 
chemical  analysis  of  all  the  tissues  and  structures  of  the  animal  frame, 
together  with  a  study  of  animal  physiology,  with  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  are  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  second  imu- 
ciple  of  agriculture.  And  thus,  as  principle  after  principle  is  evolved, 
science  after  science  is  called  into  requisition,  and  study  after  study  indis- 
pensable, until  the  student  has  completed  a  circuit  of  all  the  sciences 
involving  any  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  conditions  of  nature. 

Many  collateral  sciences  are  involved  in  the  practical  operations  of  farm- 
ing ;  tor  instance,  no  farming  is  perfect  or  even  profitable  without  more 
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or  less  live  stock.  To  rear. live  stock  properly  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  breeding  and  the  proper  care  of  animals,  and  the  care  of  ani- 
mals involves  a  knowledge  of  veterinary  science.  A  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history,  especially  entomology  and  ornithology,  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  enemies  among  birds  and  insects,  and  to  know  how  to 
treat  each  of  them  to  the  best  a^lvantage  for  the  farmer.  And,  as  we 
live  in  a  country  where  the  business  of  the  farmer  is  not  merely  to  grow 
food  and  obtain  clotbing  for  his  family,  but  to  make  some  money  in  ord^ 
to  secure  comforts  and  conveniences  produced  in  other  departments  of 
industry,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  understand  book  keeping,  in  order 
to  know  precisely  what  every  product  he  may  have  to  sell  has  cost  him, 
a»  well  as  to  know  precisely  what  his  income  and  expenditure  has  been 
during  the  entire  year. 

A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  necessary,  so  that  the  farmer  may  be 
able  to  make  surveys  of  the  fields  he  is  cultivating ;  to  lay  out  roads, 
drains,  &c.,  for  why  should  a  farmer  be  compelled  to  employ  a  profes- 
sional mathematician  for  doing  that  which,  with  a  little  study,  he  can  do 
just  as  well  himself? 

The  farmer  in  this  country  wants  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  for  the 
reason  that  for  many  years  to  come  farm  buildings  will  yet  be  required ; 
and  he  should  be  able  to  make  plans,  estimates,  and  direct  the  workman, 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  buildings  at  thelea^ 
exi>ense.  In  Europe  the  agricultural  students  are  taught  architecture, 
when  there  is  apparently  very  little  necessity  for  it — neither  on  the  Con- 
tinent nor  in  England  are  there  any  native  forests  to  be  removed  and  new 
buildings  for  farm  purposes  to  be  erected.  I  have  seen  houses  in  Ger- 
many which  have  been  tenanted  by  farmers  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
may  yet  serve  the  purpose  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  In  Northamp- 
ton and  Leicester  counties  in  England,  I  saw  farm  laborer's  cottages 
which  have  been  inhabited  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  years.  But  here, 
our  structures  are  more  temporary,  more  light,  airy,  and  elegant,  and  of 
course  requi-:e  more  frequent  rebuilding  than  there.  In  Europe  an  estate 
seldom  passes  out  of  the  h.tuds  of  the  lamily — here  a  farm  changes  pro- 
prietors perhaps  as  often  as  twenty  times  during  the  life-time  of  the  man 
who  did  the  first  clearing  on  it  Prof.  Baron  Liebig  remarked  to  me 
that  the  Americans  are  the  most  extravagant  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  in  their  buildings — this  is  true.  In  Europe  buildings  are  erected 
with  the  intention  of  having  them  endure  for  ages — here  they  are  much 
more  temporary,  and  the  consequence  is  that  every  generation  improves 
on  the  former,  and  the  dwelling  for  the  poorer  classes  are  much  more  con- 
venient, comfortable,  elegant  and  neat  than  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
Europe,  whilst  none  but  the  titled  and  very  wealthy  nobility  reside  in 
«uch  palaces  and  luxurious  appointments  as  the  wealthy  persons  in 
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America.  I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  subject  of  architecture 
than  the  limits  of  this  address  warranted,  but  I  have  conaidered  myself 
justified  in  so  doing,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  our  farm  house*  and 
other  farm  buildings  are  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable ;  impose  nnnec. 
essarj  cares  and  labors  on  the  female  portion  of  the  household,  and  this 
alone  serves,  in  a  great  degree,  to  make  them  discontented  with  a  farm 
life ;  besides,  it  costs  no  more  to  build  a  comfortable  and  convenient 
house  than  it  does  to  build  an  awkward  and  consequently  uncomfortable 
one. 

Chemistry  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  to  the 
human  familj- — ^not  alone  in  agriculture,  but  in  every  department  of 
human  industry.  The  man  who  smelts  or  casts  iron,  copper  or  lead  ;  the 
man  who  builds  a  locomotive ;  the  baker,  brewer,  cheese-maker,  dairyman, 
the  brick  and  tile  maker,  the  wool  dyer  and  scourer,  as  well  as  the  drug- 
gist and  physician,  are  the  more  competent  men  in  their  respective  indus- 
trial spheres  in  proportion  as  they  understand  practic  d  chemistry.  There- 
fore I  am  much  in  favor  of  having  a  workshop  attached  to  the  College, 
where  practical  demonstrations  and  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the 
sciences  taught  in  the  College  may  be  made. 

There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  as  well  adapted  for  cattle  rearing  as 
Ohio  is;  consequently,  very  few  better  adapted  for  dairying.  Dairy 
farming  and  stock  growing  are  more  profitable  than  grain  farming,  and 
for  many  years  will  continue  so ;  therefore,  everything  relating  to  dairy 
farming  should  be  taught.  It  is  susceptible  of  actual  demonstration 
that,  even  by  the  best  systems  at  present  in  practice,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cheese  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  butter  contained  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
not  secured.  Chemical  analyses  demonstrate  thac  it  is  in  the  milk,  but 
practice  does  not  get  it.  There  is  no  doubt  these  Agricultural  Colleges 
will  point  out  where  the  tailure  lies. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  spent  time,  material,  labor  anil  money,  to 
the  value  of  several  million  dollars,  in  the  aggregate,  in  learning  how  to 
make  sorgho  syrup.  The  sugaring  process  they  have  not  yet  acquired, 
and  probably  will  spend  several  millions  more  in  futile  patent  rights  and 
experiments  before  that  is  attained.  Now,  with  a  proper  Laboratory  at 
the  College,  in  charge  of  a  competent  practical  and  technological  chemist, 
the  best  and  cheapest  process  would  have  been  ascertained  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense;  and  so  of  many  other  operations  not  stiictly  agri- 
cultural, yet  connected  with  agricultural  economy  and  industry. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  these  suggestions  as  to  the  course  of 
study,  because  I  find  many  gentlemen  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
Agricultural  College  is  to  be  simply  an  ordinary  literary  or  classical  col- 
lege, with  the  addition  of  an  Agricultural  Department.  In  my  opinion, 
an  the  students  should  have  taken  the  entire  course  of  general  studies 
4— B 
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before  entering  this  College.  If  the  Professors  in  this  Agricaltnral  Col- 
lege are  to  teach  the  primary  branches,  or  even  those  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  entire  scheme  will  be  a  failure.  The 
general  studies  can  be  pursued  at  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools 
at  home ;  and  no  good  reason  has  yet  been  presented  to  me  why  the 
Agricultural  College  should  be  content  with,  or  insist  upon  a  less  thorough 
preparatory  course  than  the  ordinary  literary  institutions  do.  The  com- 
mon school  course  furnishes  all  the  necessary  preparatory  course  of 
studies;  and  the  course  of  study  suggested  for  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  is  no  more 
cUmb  education  than  is  that  at  Wbst  Point,  or  Annapolis,  recently 
Newport — all  of  these  being  endowed  by  Congress  for  special  and  mi 
general  studies. 

In  the  educational  course  in  the  Fnited  States,  the  prevalent  and  great 
error  of  the  European  system  must  be  guarded  against,  namely,  there  the 
entire  course  of  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  very  limited  future  avoca- 
tion of  the  individual.  Outside  of  the  primary  studies  there  is  no  gen- 
eral course,  but  all  is  specific.  The  academies,  colleges,  real  schools, 
gymnasiums  and  universities  are  all  arranged  for  the  education  of  the 
professional  classes. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  youths,  rich  or  poor,  and  whether  the  futore 
of  the  youth  is  to  be  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits,  or  be  devoted  to  law, 
medicine,  divinity,  pechanics  or  agriculture,  require  the  same  and  id^ti- 
cal  course  of  study,  and  that  course  is  to  be  found  in  our  common  school 
system,  ranging  from  the  primary  school  to  the  high  school.  The  ool- 
legiate  or  classical  course  is  simply  ek  prof  essianai  preparatory  course^  or  a 
more  detailed  and  thorough  high  school  or  academic  course. 

The  future  avocation  of  the  youth  should  not  be  determined  before  he 
hag  completed  his  academic  or  high  school  course.  After  he  has  com- 
pleted that,  he  will  have  ascertained  for  what  pursuit  in  life  he  is  best 
adapted.  By  the  time  he  has  completed  his  high  school  course,  he  may, 
to  his  own  surprise,  find  himself  much  better  adapted  for  a  verydifiGerent 
pursuit  in  life  from  the  one  which  he  or  his  parents  originally  intended 
It  should  be  our  main  object  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  youth  to  its 
highest  extent,  and  then  engage  in  whatever  pursuit  it  proves  itself  to 
be  best  adapted.  In  other  words,  the  pursuit  must  be  made  for  th«  man, 
and  not  the  man  for  the  pursuit ;  that  is,  we  must  not  bring  up  a  child 
with  the  pre-det«rmination  that  it  shall  engage  in  a  special  vocation,  for 
which  it  may  afterwards  prove  to  be  entirely  unfitted. 

But  when  the  youth  has  resolved  to  become  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  then 
such  facilities  for  giving  him  a  special  education,  as  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  should  be  open  to  him,  as  well  as  Wbst  Point  is  open 
to  the  military  and  civil  engineers,  and  Annapolis  to  the  nautical  pro- 
fession. 
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After  the  readiog  of  Mr.  Klippart's  report,  Mr.  Welsh  offered  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mesolved,  That  the  people  of  Ohio*  through  their  representatives  in  oonyeation  as- 
sembled, tender  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Klippart,  for  the  able,  manly 
efficient  and  dignified  manner  he  has  sought,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  gain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

On  this  resolution  Mr.  Welsh  remarked:  We  are  here,  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  State,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  greatest  people  that 
live — the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  The  history 
of  the  last  four  years  has  lately  shown  that.  Several  years  ago  I  was 
here  to  attend  a  convention  of  this  kind,  and  was  first  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion to  have  the  State  Board  award  a  premium  for  sorghum  syrup,  and 
machinery  for  manufacturing  the  same.  I  got  it  up  as  well  as  I  knew 
how,  for  we  desired  to  promote  the  interest  of  that  branch  of  industry ; 
but  some  of  the  sorghum  gentlemen  took  offense  and  they  went  off  to 
Cincinnati.  We  a' so  tried  to  protect  the  wool-growing  interest  of  Ohio ; 
but  a  portion  of  our  farmers  teem  to  have  ••wool  on  the  brain,"  or  wool 
mania.  Bless  their  dear  souls,  they  are  our  children ;  their  interests  are 
our  interests.  We  don't  all  grow  wool,  it  is  true,  but  we  wear  woolen 
goods.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  the  soul  of  the  sheep,  the  indestructa- 
ble  part,  that  does  not  perish.  Our  woolen  clothes  are  worn  out, 
seemingly,  but  the  manufacturer  runs  them  into  an  institution  called 
"  shoddy,"  and  that  never  wears  out.  The  only  institution  of  the  kind 
that  ever  •*  give  out^"  that  I  know  of,  is  the  institution  down  South ; 
and  that,  thanks  to  Father  Abraham,  has  given  out. 

Mr.  Brawley,  of  Athens,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  address  delivered  by  J.  H.  Klippart,  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Lang.  Inasmuch  as  this  paper  has  reference  to  Germany,  and  the 
Germans,  and  as  the  German  element  is  so  predominating  in  Ohio,  I 
move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  providing  for  the  publication  of  five 
hundred  copies  in  German. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  move  to  insert  five  thousand  in  place  of  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Green.  Are  gentlemen  aware  of  the  expense  of  printing  in  Ger- 
man f  Were  it  not  for  getting  the  matter  before  the  General  Assembly, 
I  would  be  opposed  to  printing  at  all.  I  have  as  large  a  German  constit- 
uency as  any  gentleman  on  the  floor,  and  would  like  to  have  them  read 
tiiis  document,  but  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  this  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Seneca. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  great  paramount  question  before  the  agricultural  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  is  this  United  States  land  grant  of  630,000  acres,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  agiicoltural  and  mechanical  pur- 
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poses,  and  I  imagine  it  is  the  great  qaestion  before  this  body.  The  object 
in  publishing  this  paper  in  advance  of  the  annual  agricultural  report, 
in  English  and  German,  which  would  not  be  ready  for  distribution  before 
next  winter,  is  to  prepare  the  people  for  forming  correct  ideas  in  regard 
to  an  agricultural  college.  There  can  be  nothing  done  more  practical 
than  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  State  the  facts  that 
have  been  gleamed  by  your  Secretary,  in  his  travels  and  in  visiting  those 
schools.  And  the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  not  be  assisted  more 
ably  than  by  having  this  paper  laid  before  them. 

I  have  very  little  hope  of  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  but  the 
more  light  we  have  on  the  subject  the  better  we  can  guide  our  steps.  And 
the  reference  of  the  Secretary  to  tl:e  schools  of  the  Fatherland,  would 
cause  the  document,  if  published  in  German,  to  be  snatched  at  by  our 
German  fellow-citizens,  both  as  a  matter  of  peculiai-  interert  and  o^ 
instruction. 

Mr.  Green.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  I  learn  that  it  will  cost 
(inly  about  $100  to  print  1,000  copies  in  German  or  1,000  in  English,  and 
will  accept  Mr.  Lang's  amendment 

Mr.  Branch.  If  this  report  is  good  for  anything,  let  us  allow  more  than 
one  thousand  read  it.  I  don't  think  one  thousand  copies  amounts  to  a 
row  of  pins,  so  far  as  agriculturists  are  concerned.  I  am  in  favor  of  5,000 
in  English,  and  should  say  2,000  or  3,000  in  German. 

Mr.  Lang  finally  accepted  an  amendment,  to  print  3,000  in  English,  and 
1,000  in  German. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pope,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  pro- 
portion of  the  documents  so  printed,  to  the  difterent  delegates  of  the 
Convention,  for  distribution  in  their  several  counties. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joy,  a  committee  to  report  business  for  the  consider- 
atiou  of  the  Convention  was  appointed  by  the  President,  composed  of  the 
following  named  gentlemen  :    Messrs.  Joy,  Glover  and  Jewett. 

NOMINATIONS  FOB  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  BOABD. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Glover,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  make  nomina- 
tions to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  put  in  nomination : 

James  FuUington,  of  Union  county;  Nelson  J.  Turney,  Pickaway; 
Wm.  B.  McLung,  Miami ;  T.  0.  Jones,  Delaware ;  Arvine  C.  Wales,  Stark ; 
Giles  Boalt,  Huron;  Solomon  Brecount,  Champaign;  Wm.  F.  Greer, 
Lake ;  John  C.  Jamison,  Harrison ;  J.  M.  Roosa,  Warren ;  J.  P.  Alexan- 
der, Summit;  F.  D.  Parrish,  Erie;  H.  S.  Conklin,  Shelby;  H.  B.  Cannon, 
Crawford ;  A.  A.  Jewett,  Cuyahoga;  J.  H.  Branch,  Clermont. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  am  nmch  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  proposed  my 
re-election,  and  gratefully  remember  the  honor  that  has  been  confened 
upon  me  by  two  re-elections  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  more  honorable  position  for  a  man  who  is  qualified  for  it,  and  can 
render  such  service  as  the  interests  of  Agriculture  require.  I  confess  to 
you  that  there  never  has  been  an  association  of  my  life,  outside  of  family 
associations,  that  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  sever ;  but  I  feel  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  must  do  so. 

Mr.  Kash.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  force  Judge  Jones  to  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  but  it  strikes  me  he  ought  to  be  reelected.  I  think  he 
cannot  consistently  refuse  to  act,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  require  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board,  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  law,  should  remain  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  Joy.  I  think  I  know  the  Judge  sufficiently  well  to  say  that  if  we 
insist,  he  will  not  refuse  to  do  his  duty ;  and  I  think  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture, and  the  organization  to  which  we  are  attached,  demands  thv 
re-election  of  Judge  Jones,  and  I  think  we  will  reelect  him. 

Mr.  McMillen.  I  know  the  feelings  that  prompt  Judge  Jones.  I  know 
be  feels  that  the  custom  established  here,  by  which  no  member  has  here- 
tofore been  re-elected  for  more  than  three  terms,  influences  him.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  pertinency  in  the  consideration  that 
the  matter  of  the  Agricultural  College,  absorbing  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  State,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  is  so  well  posted,  better  than 
any  member  in  the  Board,  demands  that  the  rule  should  be  overlooked, 
or  disregarded  for  the  present.  I  move  that  we  do  not  accept  his  decli- 
nation. 

Mr.  Green.  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  passing  such  a  resolution.  We 
know  Mr.  Jones  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  if  the  farmers  of  Ohio  insist 
on  his  serving  two  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  it  It  is  true 
that  he  has  been  devoting  much  time  to  this  not  very  pleasant  duty,  but 
I  believe  he  will  forego  this  time  his  determination  to  retiie. 

Without  taking  a  vote  on  Mr.  MoMillen's  motion  the  subject  was  drop- 
ped. 

Mr.  Lang  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Presi 
dent  to  take  into  consideration  and  repoit  upon  the  official  report  of  the 
commission,  recently  submitted  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  the  locatiou 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  remarked: 

I  am  satisfied  tha^jb  the  report  of  this  commission  is  contrary  to  the 
view  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  who  met  here  a  year  ^o,  iu 
proposing  to  divide  this  fund ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  brought  before  this 
meeting  in  such  a  shape  for  discussion,  as  will  enable  us  to  give  a  decided 
expression  of  opinion. 
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Mr.  Green.  I  am  informed  there  are  two  reports — a  majority  and  a 
minority  report.    I  hope  both  will  be  obtained  and  considered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Earl,  the  committee  was  instructed  to  examine  both 
reports. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  committee, 
viz :  Messrs.  Lang,  Parish  and  Branch. 

THE  BBOIPBOOITY  TREATY. 

Mr.  Greer  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolntion,  which  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  admits  the  agricaltmal 
products  of  certain  of  her  colonial  provinces  free  of  duty,  has  proven  detrimental  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  in  its  operation,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  renewal  of  said  treaty,  and 
that  we  request  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  make  every  exertion 
in  their  power  to  prevent  such  renewal. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AaBICULTXTBE. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Harris  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted  z 

Whereas,  Believing  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  demand  a  change  in  the  Head  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Convention  do  therefore 

Resolve^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  and 
earnestly  requested  to  appoint  Hon.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  of  Ohio,  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock. 

CONTRACTION  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

Mr.  Welsh  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  ask  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
proper  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  instruct  the  Senators 
and  request  the  Bepresentatives  of  Ohio  in  Congress  assembled  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  speedy  contraction  of  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Welsh  spoke  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  says  that  we  have  |8W,- 
000,000  in  circulation,  and  there  are  a  great  many  i)eople  who  are  in  favor 
of  a  contraction  of  the  circulation,  reducing  it  to  a  specie  standard,  whichi 
I  think,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  country.  The  Secretary  recommends 
the  issuing  of  $200,000,000  in  5:20  bonds,  and  taking  in  the  greenbacks 
of  the  country,  the  best  circulation  we  have.  These  $200,000,000  in  bonds 
we  will  have  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  they  pay  no  taxes.  Suppose,  noi^i 
that  capitalists  of  Ohio  should  buy  these  bonds,  and  withdraw  $200,000,000 
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firom  the  tax  daplicate,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  as  who  plod  along  in 
the  mad?  Why,  we  would  have  to  pay  increased  taxes  equal  to  the 
amount  which  these  $200,000,000  now  yield.  The  time  was  when  such  a 
thing  was  justifiable;  but  the  rebellion  is  over;  labor  is  not  any  too  high. 
Then  why  ask  a  speedy  contraction  of  the  currency  ?  The  greenbacks 
being  a  legal  tender,  are  the  only  money  with  which  we  can  pay  our  debts. 
1^0  man  can  be  compelled  to  take  any  thing  else.  Some  say  we  have 
$200,000,000  of  gold  in  the  country,  but  this  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which  I  want  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  people  of  Ohio  may  know  what  to  do.  These  **  black  b^ks,"  as 
I  call  them,  are  not  a  legal  tender.  The  capitalists  would  buy  up  these 
bonds,  and  the  greenbacks  would  be  taken  to  Washington  and  burnt. 
The  bonds  will  not  become  a  circulating  medium,  but  will  be  laid  away, 
and  not  taxed,  and  we,  the  tax-payers,  will  suffer  the  burden  of  greatly 
increa«ed  taxation.  Where  will  you  be  1  Where  will  be  the  merchant 
that  has  bought  120,000  worth  of  goods?  Where  will  he  be  1  Where 
will  you  farmers  of  Jefferson  county  be  who  have  every  dollar  you  are 
vorth  in  wool?  Would  you  realize  half  the  amount?  Corn  is  selling 
to-day  in  Cleveland  at  35  cents  a  bushel,  and  people  complain  that  they 
cannot  live.  Wool-growers  say  it  costs  them  $1.60  for  labor ;  and  if  they 
can't  live  with  com  at  35  cents,  who  can  live  ?  Contraction  will  benefit 
the  men  who  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ;  it  will  benefit  the 
X>oor  widow  of  the  soldier,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  will  suffer  by  it. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  commercial  people.  The  man  wh# 
has  five  dollars  in  money  is  not  going  to  lay  it  away.;  he  will  find  some- 
thing to  purchase,  if  it  is  only  to  sell  it  again.  You  who  represent  the 
agricultural  interest,  rise  in  importance  above  every  other  interest. 
Every  sea  is  whit.ned  with  the  products  of  agriculture. 

The  great  Webster  said  that  "no  man  was  ever  bom  so  high,  or  fell  so 
low,  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  agriculture." 
And  now,  as  Mr.  Greely  says,  "  The  farmer  wants  to  know  what  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  hired  hands  next  year,  in  the  production  of  the  world's 
wealth.  He  is  the  man  who  should  control  the  sentiment  of  this  country. 
13ie  currency  oi  the  country  is  the  life  of  the  country ;  it  is  what  we  do 
business  upon ;  it  is  what  we  must  have.  Curtail  the  currency,  and 
where  are  you  1  Where  are  you  who  bought  farms  last  year  1  Where  is 
the  merchant  who  bought  goods  on  credit?  Where  is  the  manufacturer? 
Is  it  going  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes  ?  To  pay  the  Government  debt? 
Here  I  pay,  on  my  little  property.  State  and  county  taxes,  eighty  dollars. 
If  l^hey  will  let  the  thing  alone,  and  increase  my  taxes  to  one  hundred  and 
gixty  dollars,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  them.  We  don't  expect  our  taxes 
will  he  reduced  just  now.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Ohio,  and  another  to  make  good  laws  for  the  people  of  Ohio.    If  you 
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withdraw  the  greenbacks  from  the  country,  you  take  the  life-blood  out  of 
the  country.  Undertake  to  redeem  by  gold,  and  you  will  run  thiuga  into 
the  ground,  and  ruin  the  Government. 

This  is  one  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  ask  the  sense  of  this  Convention. 
You  represent  the  agricultural  interest,  and  beside  it  every  other  interest 
falls  to  the  ground.  Talk  about  resuming  specie  payment  with  $200,000, 
000 !  Why,  the  whole  South  is  without  a  dollar,  having  sent  all  its  gold 
to  Europe  to  buy  arms  to  carry  on  their  hellish  rebellion.  These  $200,- 
000,000  worth  of  bonds  could  be  all  taken  in  Ohio ;  and  if  taken  off  the 
tax  duplicate,  what  an  increased  burden  will  be  thrown  upon  other  tax- 
payers. ' 

Mr.  Green.  Thou.^h  1  seconded  the  resolution,  I  did  not  propose  to  vote 
for  it.  I  was  aware  thiit  my  friend  had  prepared  himself  with  a  speech, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  his  views  before  this  Convention.  I  have  no  doubl 
that,  if  we  were  to  pass  the  resolution,  the  House  of  Representatives  id 
CoiigTCSs  would  take  it  under  consideration ;  but  my  observation  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  instructions  to  legislative  bodies  have  little 
weight  with  those  bodies.  And  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  my  counsel 
where  it  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  tfible. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote. 

REPOET  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Joy,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  report  business  for  the  Con 
ventio'*      .  .mitted  the  following : 

I.  liesohedf  Tbat  the*  improvement  of  Ajiprica]ture,  Horticalturo  and  the  Mochanit 
Arts,  in  tlieir  various  department*,  sliould  be  the  main  antl  only  objects  of  connty  bo- 
tieties ;  that  all  swings,  showB,  pedlers,  and  everything  whatsoever  that  tends  to  direct 
tbe  miu<l  from  the  great  object  sought  to  be  accomplished,  should  be  kept  not  only 
from  within  our  Fairgrounds,  but  a  reasonable  distance  therefrom. 

Sesolvcdt  That  the  social  culture  of  our  people  is  eminently  desirable,  and  that  our 
Pairs,  properly  managed,  furnish  fine  opportunities  for  such  culture. 

II.  Tlie  source  from  which  the  appointments  of  trustees  and  general  management  of 
•ur  State  Agricultural  College  should  emanate. 

III.  What  are  the  wauts  of  American  Agriculture  9 

IV.  Besolredt  That  the  great  want  of  American  Agrioaltnre  is  a  more  general  and 
thorough  mental  culture  of  its  votaries ;  that  our  sons  and  daughters  should  be  u 
thoroughly  educated  as  those  of  other  professions. 

V.  Keaolrcd,  That  the  County  Commissioners  should  be  required  by  law  to  contribute 
to  Connty  Agricnltural  Societies  an  amount  equal  to  what  may  be  contributed  by  indf- 
Tidnnls  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  County  Fair  grounds. 

YI.    Besolvedf  That  we  heartily  concur  fn  the  reaolntions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Wool 

Qrowers*  Association  asking  Congress,  to  aasess  a  tax  of  Two^  doUars  upon  all  mal* 

dogs,  and  fivb  upon  females, 

T.  F.  Joy, 
J.  M.  Glovkb, 
A.  A.  JKWi-rrr, 
CammitUe 
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Besohed,  That  the  committee  of  the  National  Mannfactarers*  Association,  to  meet 
the  United  States  Revenue  Commission,  be  adviaed  to  recommend  to  that  co:i mission 
that  a  tax  be  levied  on  dogs  sufficient  to  raise  a  considerable  revenue  for  thi)  govern- 
ment, or  materially  diminish  the  nnmber  of  dogs  in  thi.s  country,  or  both.    Ad  >pted. 

Bewlred^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Qrowers*  Association,  such  tu  :  should 
be  not  less  than  |2.0O  per  head  on  male  dogs,  and  $5.00  per  head  on  females  of  l  lie  aam* 
species. »  Dropped. 

On  motion  of  Jad^e  Jones,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted, 
and  the  first  topic  taken  up  for  discussion. 

SIDE-SHOWS  AT  FAIRS. 

Besolred,  That  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Horticnlture,  and  the  Mechanic  ArtA, 
in  their  various  departments,  should  be  the  main  and  only  obi'»rts  of  County  Societies; 
thataU  swings,  shows,  peddlers,  and  everything  whatsoever  that  tends  to  direct  th« 
mind  from  the  great  object  sought  to  be  aooompliMhed,  should  be  kept  not  only  from 
witbiii  our  Fair  grounds,  but  a  reasonable  distance  IherefrLMu. 

Be^olredy  That  the  social  culture  of  our  people  is  eminently  desirable,  and  that  our 
Pairs,  properly  managed,  furnish  fine  opportnnities  for  such  culture. 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Branch,  of  Clerm  mt,  who 
oomea  from  a  county  where  they  have  these  outside  shows,  and  wheM 
they  have  success! ul  Faii  s  too,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Biauch.  I  have  been  somewhat  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Clenuont  county  for  seventeen  years,  working  at  one  end  or 
the  otber.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  outside  and  inside  shows  are  M 
wrong.  We  have  resorted  to  them  from  the  fact  that  we  have  been  a 
little  crowded  for  means*  We  admitted  side-shows,  fast  horses,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  amusements,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  people, 
and  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  large  crowds  and  considerable  money. 
So  far  as  we  are  conci^rned,  my  opinion  is  that  we  shall  t  *^o  get  rid 
them.  I  thiuk  we  can  go  alone  now.  When  tliere  is  a  littio  eking  in 
the  i)n)gramme,  and  we  allow  the  people  to  go  off  to  the  side-shows,  it  is 
hard  work  to  get  them  back.  The  best  we  can  do,  in  the  examination  of 
stock,  they  will  get  away  to  the  swings  and  side  shows,  and  nothing  bul 
a  horse  race  will  bring  them  back.  But  I  think  if  we  were  to  have  purely 
agricultnral  and  mechanical  Fairs,  we  would  still  be  able  to  induce  the 
people  to  come  out.    Hence  I  shall  go  against  sideshows  herenfter. 

Mr  Conaid.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Fair  in  Highland  county  for 
the  laj?t  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  frankly  own  that  I  at  one  time  took  an 
active  part  in  opposition  to  side-shows,  and  suctjeeded  a  few  years  ago  in 
moving  them  out ;  but  I  now  frankly  own  that  I  have  changed  my  oi)inion. 
I  find  that  our  funds  get  low,  and  the  crowd  small.  And  beside,  if  wa 
do^'t  let  them  in,  they  will  fix  themselves  up  outside.  They  come  a  greal 
distance  with  their  monkeys  and  fat  women,  and  they  will  get  together  in 
a  huddle  somewhere  outside,  as  we  saw  them  here  at  the  last  State  Fair 
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They  will  make  a  mess  around  us  not  agreeable  for  sober,  moral  men  to 
look  at.  When  we  have  them  inside,  we  have  them  under  our  control, 
an!  receive  a  good  deal  of  money  from  them.  We  rented  the  right  for  a 
«T\  ing  for  $35,  which  was  perhaps  too  low.  We  must  resort  to  some  means 
to  get  the  people  inside,  and,  as  the  church  people  say,  if  we  once  get  them 
iikside,  they  can't  help  but  imbibe  some  good,  and  we  will  get  their  money. 
I  am  decidedly  in  fovor  of  letting  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Joy.  The  gentleman  is  in  error  in  thinking  societies  cannot  keep 
them  away  from  the  immediate  outside.  We  have  a  statute  which  gives 
us  power  to  keep  them  from  within  one-iourth  of  a  mile  of  the  grounds. 
At  our  Fair  last  fall,  a  man  with  a  swing  offered  us  $70  a  day  to  get  inside, 
but  our  society  refused,  and  it  would  have  been  no  temptation  if  he  had 
offered  us  $10,000.  He  threatened  to  annoy  us  by  setting  his  swing  up 
outside.  I  informed  our  Chief  Marshal  to  warn  him  that  if  he  did  so  we 
should  enforce  the  law.  The  gentleman  very  soon  packed  up  his  traps 
and  lelt.  We  have  kept  everything  away  from  within  one- fourth  of  a 
mile  of  our  grounds,  and  all  will  testify  that  our  people  were  benefitted  by 
being  i  here.  We  claim  to  have  an  intelligent  people,  that  can  appreciate 
improvements  in  agriculture — that  do  not  require  a  circus  rabble,  nor  any 
thing  to  gratify  such  curiosity.  The  cause  of  agriculture  demands  that 
our  agricultural  societies  should  adopt  this  rule  generally. 

I  wish  to  add  that  money-making  is  not  the  object  of  our  association. 
We  may  have,  financially,  a  successful  Fair,  and  yet  the  great  object  of 
the  society  a  &tilure.  We  had  better  lose  a  hundred  dollars  from  those 
interested  only  in  horse-races  and  shows,  than  lose  the  influence  of  one 
good  intelligent  farmer ;  and  I  know  of  places  where,  these  shows  being 
admitted,  the  best  farmers  refuse  to  let  their  families  come  under  such 
influences. 

Mr.  Branch.  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  that  in  Cler- 
mont it  takes  a  horse-race  to  bring  our  people  to  the  exhibition ;  but  tiiat 
after  they  are  there,  and  have  been  drawn  away  to  the  shows,  it  takes  a 
horse-race  to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  Green.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  county,  many  of  us  aie 
aware,  comes  from  the  centre  of  the  influence  of  a  great  institution  of 
lepming.  I  am  glad  to  find  tha4;  the  people  in  Judge  Jones'  county  have 
become  so  highly  ediicnfod  that  none  of  them  are  desirous  of  going  to  see 
those  side-shows.  Uiifoi  t  mutely  for  my  friend  from  Clermont,  they  have 
no  such  institution  of  leariiihg  in  his  county,  but  if  we  can  get  up  an 
agricultural  college  in  every  county,  we  will  soon  have  the  people  edu- 
cated up  to  such  a  point.  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution,  although  my 
people  in  Hamilton  county  are  great  on  shows.  But  many  of  them  are 
just  as  intelligent  as  the  gentleman's  constituents  in  Delaware.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  if  we  pass  the  resolution,  county  societies  will  pay  bat 
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little  attention  to  it  If  they  are  in  debt,  I  think  they  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  admitting  the  shows  until  they  pay  their  debts.  I  admit 
that  such  things  divert  the  attention  of  our  boys  from  what  is  more  use- 
ftd  to  them. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Harris.  What  has  been  the  average  attendance  in  Hamilton 
county  Fairs  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  1 

Mr.  Green.  Hamilton  county  never  holds  a  fair  unless  it  can  be  made 
successftil.  As  the  grounds  have  been  occupied  for  four  or  five  years  past 
by  three  or  four  thousand  mules  and  horses,  we  have  not  found  it  expedient 
to  crowd  in.  They  have  eaten  up  nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of  fix- 
tures, and  there  will  have  to  be  a  good  deal  of  work  done  before  we  can 
occupy  it  again. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  attendance  has  been  in  Dela- 
ware county,  where  they  don't  admit  the  side  shows? 

Mr.  Joy.  The  receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  somewhere  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  dollars.  It  would  swamp  our  society  if  we 
were  to  admit  these  shows. 

Mr.  Green.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  attend  a  number  of  fkirs  the 
past  autumn.  There  is  the  Mr  of  Sumi^it  county,  which  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness was  a  good  one.  As  the  President  is  here,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
him  as  to  its  financial  success. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  two  societies  in  our  county,  though  they  are 
not  antagonistic.  One  of  them  is  a  district  society,  and  includes  the 
townships  of  a  few  adjoining  counties.  The  fairs  about  us  are  generally 
held  before  ours— about  the  middle  of  S^tember— and  I  should  say  that 
the  township  societies  are  a  help  to  our  county  fair.  This  is  our  seven- 
teenth report  that  we  bring  here  this  year.  We  first  leased  the  ground, 
and  got  in  debt  by  bad  management  Five  years  ago,  I  took  hold  of  the 
society  with  $1,000  indebtedness.  We  have  spent  $5,600  in  improve- 
ments, and  took  in  this  last  year  $3,637.05 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,100. 
So  far  as  the  management  of  the  society  is  concerned,  we  act  upon  the 
principle  of  justice  to  all  men.  Our  fair  gives  good  satisfaction.  We  pay 
good,  liberal  premiums,  $1,800  last  year.  Formerly,  we  had  horse-trot- 
ting, but  many  good  members  objected  to  it  I  felt  that  a  goo'd  agricul- 
tural society  need  not  have  any  such  thing  in  it.  If  your  premiums  are 
properly  arranged,  and  money  enough  offered,  you  will  have  a  successM 
&ir,  on  agricultural  principles.  We  have  permitted  swings  to  come  in, 
but  no  shows  or  persons  exhibiting  games  of  chance.  We  have  allowed 
no  spiritous  liquors  on  the  ground,  and  have  very  orderly,  quiet  fairs. 
This  year  our  entries  will  number  1,000.  We  charge  nothing  for  entries, 
except  for  sweepstakes.  Oar  admissioni^  have  been  a  dime  for  each  pe^ 
son.  We  sold  fomily  tickets,  admitting  all  who  could  get  into  a  two- 
horse  wagon  for  $1.00.    We  now  print  out  tickets  with  coupons,  admit- 
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ting  six  persons,  or  one  person  six  times.  We  have  390  members  report- 
ed here,  but  our  members  are  probably  nearer  600.  As  to  side-shows, 
our  grounds  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  We  ]>ermitted 
groceries  to  come  in ;  but  we  have  not  had  in  the  grounds  any  show  of 
any  kind  except  one  or  two  swings.  We  had  no  fast  riding.  Four  years 
ago  we  offered  $100  for  the  best  trotting  horse,  and  $75  for  the  best  rid 
,ing  horse.  It  drew  a  crowd  from  a  distance,  but  not  of  the  best  charac- 
ter. It  did  not  draw  the  money  either.  It  don't  pay  so  well.  After  that 
we  offered  $20  for  the  best  trotting  horse,  to  be  confined  to  our  county, 
but  we  had  so  much  to  do  that  I  was  glad  to  have  the  thing  pass  over 
irithout  coming  off. 

Mr.,  Wrenn,  of  Morrow  county.    We  are  trying  to  make  improvement* 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts.    We  have  fast 
men  and  fast  horses,  and  some  among  us  who  desire  to  have  shows  in 
the  fair  grounds ;  but  we  have  found,  from  experiment,  that  for  the  good 
of  our  society,  financially  and  morally,  it  is  better  to  exclude  fast  horses 
and  shows,  not  only  from  inside,  but  outside,  as  far  as  the  law  allows  us 
to  keep  them  away.    For  some  years,  we  allowed  some  of  them  in,  but 
we  found  that  the  shows  kept  away  many  men  with  their  families  who 
would  have  come,  and  those  who  came,  instead  of  examining  machinery 
would  be  running  belter  skelter,  causing  the  police  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  requiring  a  double  police  force,  and  causing  more  exi)ense,  besides 
losing  the  benefit  of  our  best  citizens,      an    n  favor  of  keeping  all  such 
things,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  grounds.    I  am  in  favor  of  trying  the 
speed  of  horses,  but  not  of  making  a  race  course  of  our  grounds. 

Mr.  Roosa,  of  Warren  county.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
our  county  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  frequently,  in  former  years, 
let  in  these  shows.  This  was  when  we  were  young.  My  experience  ie 
that  these  shows  are  a  perfect  humbug.  If  they  do  not  humbug  anybody 
else,  they  will  humbug  the  President  of  the  society.  He  will  be  annoyed 
from  the  first  day  by  this  one  and  that.  They  are  a  perfect  nuisance.  A? 
to  money-making,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  society  in  the  State  makes  $200 
^by  them  ;  and  half  of  them  bring  in  jugs  of  whisky  with  them,  and  have 
a  lot  of  fellows  drinking  about  them.  I  have  been  astonished  that  the 
maurtgers  did'nt  drive  away  these  fellows  from  the  State  Fairs.  I  am  op- 
posed to  fat  women,  big  men,  and  monkeys,  although  I  am  pretty  large 
myself.  My  friend  here  said  he  was  opposed  to  fast  horses.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  many  fairs  have  gone  too  fast  on  horses.  But  a  horse  that  can 
trot  at  the  rate  of  2:40,  everybody  wants  to  buy  ;  and  if  a  man  has  such 
a  horse,  it  is  necessary  be  should  be  shown  at  the  County  Fair  Ground, 
and  at  Union  Fairs.  How  you  9an  get  clear  of  giving  premiums  for  fast 
horses,  I  can  not  tell.  If  you  want  to  bring  the  girls  and  women  out,  you  will 
have  to  admit  the  fasthorses.   Even  the  clergymen  are  attracted  by  them, 
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and  get  excited  on  seeing  tbeir  speed,  one  of  them,  recently,  expressing 
his  feelings  in  my  hearing  by  the  exclamations,  *'  He  goes  like  blazes." 
Our  fairs  are  generally  well  attended ;  this  year  not  so  well,  although  we 
had  fast  horses.  We  had  a  good  show  of  hogs,  that  could  not  be  beat, 
and  a  tolerable  show  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Joy.  If  our  friend  will  come  to  Delaware,  we  will  not  refuse  to  ad- 
mit him,  unless  he  comes  shut  up  in  canvass. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
this  matter.  We  have  used  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  side  shows. 
When  we  have  thought  there  was  nothing  in  them  having  a  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  the  young,  we  have  admitted  them.  I  think  we  have 
bad  no  fat  women  or  monkeys,  but  we  have  had  some  swings,  and  a  place 
where  a  cotillion  party  might  enjoy  themselves.  We  have  had  more  trou- 
ble to  keep  out  venders  of  patent  medicines  and  such  things,  that  pay 
very  little.    Our  report  will  show  that  we  have  been  pretty  successful, 

Mr.  Welsh.  Last  fall  I  visited  the  Fair  at  Sandusky,  and  I  think  no 
Fair  in  Ohio  could  have  met  with  better  success.  The  people  were  there 
with  their  fast  horses,  and  some  of  them  with  their  fat  women.  If  a  woman 
happens  to  get  very  fat,  and  wishes  to  exhibit  her  great  corporeal  system 
at  a  fair,  whose  business  is  it  ?  Are  you  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
farming  interest  of  Ohio,  coming  up  here  to  exclude  them  from  your  fairs? 
Where  is  tliemau  so^mean,  so  oontemptible,  that  he  would  not  let  his  man- 
hood rise  above  such  prejudice,  andiet  the  fat  women  in?  (Laughter.) 
People  get  fat,  and  you  can't  help  it.  The  gentleman  over  there,  from 
Warren,  admitted  he  was  fat,  and  he  comes  from  the  best  part  of  the 
State.  Where  men  or  women  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  a  portion  of 
the  State  where  they  get  fat,  are  they  to  be  kept  out  of  our  fairs  on  that 
account  ?  (Great  laughter.)  The  President  of  the  Fair  at  Sandusky  can 
tell  you  of  the  success.  There  were  fitfct  horses  there,  and  fast  women, 
and  why  should  there  not  be,  in  this  great  and  fast  country  ?  The  coun-- 
try  has  made  one  mistake  in  not  electing  members  of  the  Legislature  by 
joint  ticket. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  as,  we  live  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and 
have  different  tastes  to  cater  to,  it  will  be  best  to  let  each  society  manage 
for  itself  in  the  way  it  shall  think  best.  The  State  should *l)e  districted, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  required  to  make  it  his  business  to  visit 
every  county  fair  held  in  his  district.  He  would  thus  be  better  educated 
in  his  duties  than  he  could  be  in  any  other  way.  We,  as  members  of  the 
board,  do  not  sit  here  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  this  business.  These  agricultural  societies  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  school  or  church,  in  the  education  and  cultivation  of  the 
characters  of  our  peopla  What  we  are  seeking  is,  the  best  manner  of 
developing  our  great  resources. 
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Mr.  Lang.  I  have  listened,  with  pleamre,  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  show  question,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  management  of 
these  things  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  different  officers  of  the 
several  county  fairs.  I  don^t  think  this  Convention  should  attempt  to 
control  them,  and  I  therefore  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Joy.  The  resolution  is  merely  advisory,  and  not  intended  as  a  rale 
to  govern  coturty  societies. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  question  whether,  in  our  locality,  the  little  county  of 
Geauga,  which  is  not  a  manufacturing  county,  and  has  nothing  with 
which  to  draw  out  any  article  of  manufacture,  we  could  get  the  people 
to  come  out  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pay  expenses,  simply  to  look  over  a 
few  cattie  and  sheep  and  horses.  They  want  something  a  little  more 
CKciting.  These  side-shows  may  be  demoralizing  to  some  extent ;  but  if 
the  people  go  there,  and  feel  like  going  into  one  of  the  e  shows,  I  think  it 
is  nobody's  business  but  their  own.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  desire 
to  cut  off  ttie  exhibition  of  fast  horses  and  such  things.  When  this  is 
done,  and  no  premiums  are  offered  for  fast  driving,  we  won't  get  the  peo- 
ple there,  and  won't  get  the  money  necessary  to  run  the  society.  The 
passage  of  such  a  resolution,  though  not  binding,  will  help  to  strengthai 
the  objections  of  those  who  oppose  them.  Although  not  conducive  to 
improvement  in  Agriculture,  these  things  tend  to  social  enjoyment,  which 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  object  of  county  fairs. 

Mr.  Boosa.  I  am  opposed  to  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table.  This 
ConVj^tion  has  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  programme;  it  has 
been  reported,  and  we  have  discussed  one  of  its  recommendations  thor- 
oughly; all  have  made  speeches,  and  it  wiU  make  us  look  ridiculonslj 
small,  now  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Jameson.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  great  interest  of  Harrison 
county  is  the  growing  of  sheep.  We  have  never  had  a  failure  in  our  fairs. 
I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  average  attendance,  of  one  of  its  officers 
present  Not  knowing  the  exact  numbers,  but,  being  a  surveyor,  he  made 
a  calculation,  and  thinks  they  would  amount  to  four  acres.  [Laughter.] 
Our  receipts  were  $2,500 ;  but  this  is  a  small  sum  for  the  number.  We 
are  a  very  liberal  people  up  there.  We  issue  a  family  ticket  that  will 
take  in  a  dozen  or  twenty.  Our  expenditures  have  been  $2,000,  leaving 
about  $500  in^ur  treasury,  to  begin  improvements  with  for  another  year. 
As  to  fast  horses  and  cattie,  we  have  not  discarded  them,  but  have  not 
encouraged  them  as  other  societies  have.  As  to  swings  and  shows,  oor 
Board  have  admitted  them.  We  don^t  admit  the  sale  of  intoxicatiBg 
liquors;  permit  no  gambling  or  lottery  schemes  on  tbe  ground.  I  ami 
however,  opposed  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  resolution,  believing  there  is 
good  judgment  enough  in  tbe  management  of  the  societies  generally,  to 
admit  such  things  as  they  see  proper.  What  may  be  for  the  interest  of 
one  society,  may  not  be  for  another. 
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Mr.  Brawley.  This  question  I  consider  advisory,  altogether,  and  as  we 
shoald  be  regarded  as  the  wisdom  of  the  several  counties,  it  should  be 
known  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  monkey-shows,  or  in  fevor  of  the  real 
interests  of  agriculture.  As  we  are  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  our  i>eople,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  it  might  be  as  well  to  in- 
clude many  of  these  things.  We  hold  our  Fair  under  the  eaves  of  the 
old  University,  and  think  there  is  intelligence  enough  in  Athens  county 
to  be  interested  without  these  shows. 

The  motion  was  then  taken  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  de- 
clared lost. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  vote,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  24,  nays  32,  and  it  was  declared  lost. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Lang, 

The  second  and  third  subjects  were  passed  over  for  the  present,  and 
the  fourth  taken  up,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  D.  E.  Gardner,  of  Toledo,  oppor- 
tunity, at  this  time,  to  present  his  views  on  the  Agriculture  College  ques- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones, 

All  persons  present,  interested  in  agriculture,  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Convention. 

THE  AGBICULTUEAL  COLLEGE  QUESTION. 

BEMABKS  OF  MB.  GABDNBB. 

Last  year,  when  I  left  this  Convention,  I  thought  I  had  addressed  you 
for  the  last  time  on  this  subject  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commission 
to  report  on  the  subject,  and  have  attempted  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  my 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  have  given  it  constant  attention  during  the  past 
season.  Though  we  had  given  the  subject  much  consideration  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  and  have  discussed  it  here  each  year,  yet  I  felt  tiiat  my 
views  were  somewhat  crude.  It  required  time,  consultation  and  reflec- 
tion, before  I  could  crystalize  them  into  practical  shape.  In  the  course  of 
this  examination  you  may  readily  suppose  my  views  underwent  more  or 
less  change,  owing  to  the  weight  of  considerations  presenting  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  found  the  fund  attacked  by  th^  existing  c(^eges 
of  the  State,  repiesenting,  as  they  do  in  a  great  degree,  the  intelligent 
population  of  Ohio.  For,  considering  them  in  their  d^iominational  and 
local  relations,  they  exert  a  wide  spread  influence  over  the  people  of  the 
State.  They  deem  it  for  their  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  education, 
to  ask  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  division  of  this  fund  among  the  exist- 
ing colleges  of  the  State,  under  this  plea :  that  there  were  already  odle- 
ges  enough,  and  that  the  interests  of  education  and  of  the  people  would 
be  subserved  by  enhancing  the  useftilness  of  these  institutions,  raUier 
tiian  by  increasing  the  number.    They  pointed  to  tbe  fiact,  and  not  with- 
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ont  force,  that  the  experiments  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges,  have  been  almost 
without  exception  failures.  They  did  not  need  to  remind  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  Treasury  of  the  State  wsui  sufficiently  burdened  by  the 
expenses  of  a  great  war,  so  that  we  could  not  expect  any  appropriation 
from  the  State  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  General  As- 
sembly was  inclined  to,  and  was  on  the  point  of,  dividing  this  tuod,  as 
has  be^n  done  in  other  States,  among  the  existing  institutions. 

This  Board,  last  year,  took  firm  and  decided  ground  against  ihis  divis- 
ion, or  diversion,  of  the  fund.  Some  of  the  old  colleges  of  the  State 
were  represented  on  this  floor  by  gentlemen  who  pointed  out  to  us,  in 
startling  terms,  the  difficulties  and  failure  we  might  expect,  if  we  tried 
the  experiment  we  anticipated.  Buff  in  the  iace  of  all  this,  we  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  take  measures  to  organize 
an  Agricultural  College  under  th?  act  of  Congress  proposing  a  college 
grant.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  visit  localities  proposed,  receive  propo- 
sitions, and  report  upon  them.  The  Governor  selected  five  commission- 
ers, of  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one.  We  entered  upon  our  duties 
with  reluctance.  We  had  no  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
felt  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

We  were  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Capital  of  our  State,  of  which  we  are  all  proud — this  wealthy 
city — would  contribute  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  towards 
an  enterprise  like  this.  We  were  assured  that  in  other  central  localities 
there  would  be  similar  liberal  offers ;  and  we  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  from  such  promises  the  State  might  establish,  on  clean  ground,  an 
institution  that  might  shed  benefits  over  the  State  at  large. 

But  when  the  commissioners  met  here  occasionally,  and  courted  such 
offers,  we  failed  to  get  them.  Our  hopes  were  not  realized;  and  the 
time  drawing  near  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  our  report,  we 
looked  over  the  propositions  that  had  been  made  to  us.  They  were 
chiefly  from  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and,  as  the  result  of  our  examina- 
tion, we  had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  only  conclusion  that  we  could 
come  to,  that  the  only  place  where  we  had  the  means  furnished  for  estab- 
lishing an  institution  of  this  kind  was  at  Miami  University.  Thai 
University  is  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust — the  trust  accepted 
forty  years  ago,  which  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  State  to  exercise, 
free  of  encumbrance,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  it. 

Miami  University  has  100  acres  of  beautiful  land,  admirably  located 
for  building  and  improvements,  and  some  experiments;  in  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  country  of  rare  healthfnlness,  fertility  and  culture ;  with- 
in easy  access,  and  yt-t  sufficiently  removed  from  the  moral  oontamin  ation 
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of  a  great  city,  to  be  available  for  freqaent  visits  to  ibe  manofactaring 
establishments  of  Oincinnati.  It  has  $15,000  of  accamalated  funds  in 
the  treasury,  which  may  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
buildings.  There  is  the  pledge  of  the  present  Trustees — the  Alumni,  ex- 
tensive and  wealthy  as  they  are  in  that  region  of  Ohio,  the  neighbors 
and  friends  of  the  institution — of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings. And  there  is  a  permanent,  reliable  endowment,  yielding  $6,000  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  Professorships.  Here,  and  here  only,  had  we 
the  means  furnished  for  carrying  on  an  institution  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  dollar  from  the  State ;  so  that  it  need  not  be  such  a  fail- 
nre  as  to  forfeit  the  congressional  grant.  We  could  stand  here  perma- 
nently, and  forever.  The  endowment  cannot  be  squandered,  because  it 
arises  from  annual  rents.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  institution  can 
become  an  utter  failure.  Amid  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  war,  they  have, 
beside  carrying  it  on,  and  beside  educating  a  number  of  soldiers  required 
to  be  educated  by  the  State,  laid  up  $15,000.  We  looked  at  the  matter 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  college  which, 
if  not  an  eminent  success,  should  not  be  a  failure.  And  bearing  in  mind, 
as  you  are  aware,  that  it  is  necessary  we  should,  within  the  coming  year, 
establish  this  institution,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miami  Univer*. 
sity  alone  could  enable  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  grant 

To  pave  tbe  way  for  it,  the  present  Faculty  were  displaced.  But  th^r^ 
lemains  the  present  intelligent  Board  of  trustees ;  they  were  still  int 
office;  and  I  suggested  that  the  next  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  d^ 
place  themselves.  They  said  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly to  do  that  We  said  we  would  not  recommend  the  acceptanice  of  the 
institution  if  it  involved  such  a  necessity  as  that  They  immediately  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  their  own  resignations,  to  be  held  ready  for  presenta- 
tion if  their  proposition  is  accepted.  So  that  the  State  has  a  clean  sheet 
for  one  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  land,  surrounded  by  institutions  of 
learning,  within  a  short  distance  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami,  with  old  buildings  it  is  true,  but  with  $15,000 
on  hand  to  put  them  in  repair,  and  with  a  pledge  of  $100,000  to  erect  new 
ones,  and  with  an  annual  endowment  fund  of  $6,000  arising  from  a  per- 
manent investment 

But  we  have  not  supposed  the  State  would  be  confined  to  one  experi- 
ment of  that  kind,  and  have  suggested  that  this  fund  may  be  divided. 
Yon  will  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  derive  more  than  $500,006 
from  the  sale  of  land-scrip.  The  State  has  in  its  hands  a  frmd  equal  to 
one-half  of  that — $250,000 — so  that  we  need  to  expend  but  that  amount 
We  therefore  suggest  that  this  fund  be  divided,  and  that  the  other  half 
be  set  apart  to  await  the  issue  of  time  and  experience,  and  such  ofiTers  in 
the  north  of  the  State  for  a  kindred  experiment,  or  one  based  on  a  differ- 
5B 
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6nt  mode  of  instraction.  So  tliat»  if  we  do  not  bnUd  up  a  single  great 
insiltntion,  we  may  do  that  which  shall  be  for  the  greatest  benefit  tofr  the 
State  at  large. 

I  may  say  fdrtber,  that  when  a  thing  becomes  inevitable,  I  act  not  upon 
the  principle  that  what  is,  is  right ;  bat  what  is,  we  will  labor  to  make  as 
right  and  useful  as  possible.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  we  pot  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  make  it  as  near  what  we  want  it  as  we  can, 
and  give  it  a  united  and  hearty  support,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
success  there,  and  hereafter  profit  by  the  experience  there  gained.  There 
may  be  a  better  institution  established  than  Miami  University.  If  it 
shall  be  thought  necessary  to  keep  up  more  scientific  and  classical  in- 
struction there,  than  we  deem  proper,  let  us  in  another  school  try  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  instruction,  and  let  the  two  institutions  run  along  in  generous 
rivalry  with  each  other,  and  with  liberal  and  harmonious  views  make  the 
institutions  twin  brothers,  for  the  advancement  of  that  great  interest 
which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart  We  have  little  to  expect  from  for- 
eign experience,  as  you  will  leam  in  reading  the  able  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Board.  And  from  other  sources  of  information  we  gain  bat 
litUe  light  in  the  pathway  of  the  future ;  the  most  we  can  expect  is  to 
avoid  any  great  blunder,  until  the  events  oi  time  shall  bring  forward  uid 
develop  men  who  are  calculated  to  inspire  our  own  farmers  and  mechanics 
with  loftier  ideas  of  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

I  do  not  anticipate  so  much  from  the  experiments  of  agricultural  col- 
leges upon  the  soils  of  Ohio  as  I  do  upon  the  minds  of  Ohio.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  that.  What  goes  to  elevate  and  ennoble  man  as  that 
for  which  we  labor,  our  farms  and  workshops  are  of  little  account;  it  is 
our  boys  and  girls  we  wish  to  advance,  they  will  take  care  of  their  fiums 
and  shops. 

The  primitive  object  of  the  institution  shall  be  to  turn  their  direction 
in  the  practical  pursuits  oi  life  which  shall  prepare  them  for  the  active 
business  duties  of  this  busy  age  and  country.  I  should  trust  that  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  starting  out  not  for  the  purpose  of  running  across  tiie 
track  of  the  farmers'  educational  enterprises,  but  endeavoring  to  ran  in 
harmony  with  them,  would  direct  influence  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life, 
might  have  influence  on  the  other  colleges  and  institutions.  I  desire 
not  to  start  up  an  institution  with  dishonorable  rivalry  with  them  but 
rather  in  harmony ;  and  to  develop  their  wants  in  educational  matters. 
To  this  end  I  have  thought  it  might  be  better  not  to  try  to  establish  a 
new  institution  but  take  hold  of  one  now  in  existence.  We  will  turn  it 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Oenonl 
Assembly. 

This  subject  has  so  many  phases  that  time  and  strength  would  fail  me 
as  well  as  your  patience,  to  discuss  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
subject  of  education  is  the  highest  and  most  far-reaching  of  all  the  inter- 
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66tB  thAt  affeet  xis.  Upon  this  edacatdon  depends  the  perpetuity  of  onr 
institations ;  for  it  is  to  the  people  that  these  institations  are  entrusted. 
Let  us  trust,  that  whether  or  not  you  approve  tiie  humble  action  of  this 
oommission»  you  will  take  up  with  this  or  some  other  plan,  so  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  not  be  left  in  the  dark  or  turn  in  some  other  di- 
rection, for  the  time  is  short  in  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  this 
grant  A  little  dissention  among  ourselves  will  be  enough  to  lose  all  its 
benefits. 

In  our  report  we  have  endeavored  to  encumber  the  subject  as  little  as 
possible  with  details.  I  ask  you  not  from  any  personal  considerations-^ 
for,  personally,  I  would  rattier  you  would  adopt  any  other  plan  than 
mine,  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  presenting  any  plan — ^but  hav- 
ing been  upon  the  commission,  I  ask  a  fiE^vorable  consideration  of  our 
labors,  that  if  you  do  not  commend  it  you  may  at  least  present  a  better. 
I  care  not  if  it  be  an  entirely  different  course,  so  that  it  secures  the  object 
we  desire— the  elevation  and  education  of  the  industrial  people  of  the 
country. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGlung,  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject 
was  postponed  until  after  the  report  of  the  committee  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oreen,  the  second  resolution  was  postponed  until  the 
same  time. 
The  third  resolution  was  then  taken  up. 

OOTJNTY  GOHMISSIONBK8  AND  OOUNTT  PAIB  OBOirnDS. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  there  is  liberality  and  enterprise  enough  among 
the  agricultural  people  to  carry  on  these  affairs  without  help.  It  was 
necessary,  perhaps,  when  they  were  young;  but  the  more  you  leave  them 
to  the  care  of  the  people,  the  more  attention  and  responsibility  will  they 
feel  for  them. 

Mr.  Oreen.    I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Joy.  It  was  not  designed  that  counties  that  had  heretofore  paid 
should  be  asked  to  pay  more.  The  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  members  who  represent  societies  that  have  no  grounds,  and  de- 
sire their  county  commissioners  to  give  them  the  same  advantages  that 
their  societies  had  eiyoyed. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  statute  on  the  books  that  allows  commissioners 
to  do  just  what  they  ask. 

Mr.  Joy.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  commissioners  to  do  so  or  not, 
and  this  resolution  makes  it  imperative. 

The  vote  was  taken  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Oreen.  The  resolution  says  the  commissioners  should  be  required 
to  contribute ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  power  to  compel  them 
to  do  so,  and  the  resolution  would  be  harmless. 
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Mr.  McMillen.  The  law  says  that  in  case  societies  go  down,  tiie  prop- 
erty all  reverts  to  the  county,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  sustained  by  the 
county.  In  the  county  in  which  I  live,  we  have  been  much  retarded  in 
our  efforts  for  the  want  of  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  represent  the  agricultural  society  of  our  county.  We 
have  no  rival  society  in  the  county.  We  held,  last  fall,  an  annual  Fair, 
the  character  of  which,  my  Mend  has  spoken  of  in  a  way  that  modesty 
would  forbid  in  me.  I  feel  gratified  with  our  succes,  and  we  need  only  s 
little  aid  from  our  county  commissioners  to  place  us  on  a  basis  where  oor 
prosperity  will  not  only  continue,  but  be  greatly  increased.  I  fevor  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  that  it  may  have  some  influence  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object  It  is  an  interest  common  to  all  the  people  of  eveiy 
county.  It  is  not  a  class  or  party  interest,  but  embraces  tbe  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  if  the  people  of  the  county  are  disposed  to  use  that  method 
of  dividing  the  burthen  of  purchasing  and  fitting  up  Fair  grounds,  why 
should  they  not  have  the  lawl  There  are  their  commissioners  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  Our  Fair  grounds  have  recently  been  located  upon  a 
beantitul  piece  of  land  adjoining  our  city,  consisting  of  ten  acres.  It  has 
been  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $4,800.  The  people  by  subscription 
have  raised  about  $5,000,  and  expended  it  in  fitting  it  up  in  the  most 
commodious  and  durable  manner.  Three-fourths  of  the  tax-payers  of 
the  county  are  desirous  that  the  county  should  help  pay  for,  and  become 
the  holder  of  the  property ;  and  if  the  society  should  fall  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  designed,  it  would  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  county. 
This  land  would  to-day  sell  for  $6,000.  They  are  in  favor  of  expending 
a  surplus  ftind  already  in  the  county  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  that 
land.  This  $4,800  distributed  among  the  tax-payers  of  Erie  county, 
would  be  28  cents  on  each  $1,000.  Who  would  feel  iti  Not  an  indi- 
vidual in  all  that  county.  It  would  be  the  most  equitable  way  of  raising 
that  fond.  If  the  present  law  does  not  authorize  the  commissioners  to 
make  such  an  appropriation,  it  should  be  amended.  If  the  majority  of 
our  commissioners  are  not  in  fetvor  of  making  this  appropriation,  the  next 
fall  election  in  our  county  will  place  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  sudi 
men  as  will  favor  it. 

Mr.  Gonard.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  intended  that  socie- 
ties that  have  purchased  grounds  and  are  in  debt  for  them,  shall  hare 
the  advantage  of  this  measurel  If  it  will  extend  to  such  societies,  I 
think  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  pass  the  resolution.  The  county  which 
I  represent  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  it  It  would  relieve  us  of 
great  embarrassment  I  look  upon  these  societies  as  I  do  upon  the  com- 
mon schools :  there  are  some  people  who  would  not  support  them  if  they 
could  help  it,  but  being  compelled  to  do  so,  they  derive  an  equivalent 
advantage. 
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Mr.  Jones  read  the  law  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Glover,  of  Logan.  I  look  upon  this  proposition  as  of  great  im- 
portance. Many  counties  have  derived  advantage  from  the  present  law; 
but  without  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  a  large  portion  of  the  State  will  suffer  deprivation  of  like  advan- 
tages. I  think,  in  justice  to  oun.  people,  we  should  ask  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  increase  the  taxes.  If  I  were  governed  by  such  consid- 
erations, I  would  not  favor  it  Take  Champaign  and  Logan  counties, 
lying  side  by  side.  Champaign  has  been  liberal ;  her  commissioners  have 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  society; 
while  in  Logan,  our  commissioners  have  held  back  since  it  was  left  dis- 
cretionary with  them.  We  have  neglected  the  matter,  and  not  chosen 
different  men.  Our  counties  incur  no  risk  of  loss;  for  should  the  socie- 
ties go  down,  the  property  reverts  to  the  county,  and  it  is  better  off  than 
before. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFI0EB8. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Green,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Jameson  withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidate. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows :  James  Fullington  38,  Nelson  J. 
Tumey  53,  Wm.  B.  M'Lung  43,  T.  C.  Jones  44,  Arvine  C.  Wales  12,  Giles 
Boalt  8,  Solomon  Brecount  2,  Wm.  F.  Greer  36,  John  C.  Jameson  3,  J.  M. 
Roosa  11,  J.  P.  Alexander  31,  P.  D.  Parrish  7,  H.  S.  Conklin  8,  H.  B. 
Connor  5,  A.  A.  Jewett  7,  J.  H.  Branch  16. 

The  number  of  votes  necessary  to  a  choice  was  33,  and  accordingly 
Messrs.  Fullington,  Tumey,  MeLung,  Jones  and  Greer,  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

THE  TAXATION  OP  DOGS. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  took  up  the  next  rtsolution  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Business. 

Mr.  Stedman,  of  Portage.  You  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
protection  against  this  pest,  the  dogs.  There  are  laws  now  on  your  stat- 
ute books  that  are  a  dead  letter.  You  must  look  to  your  own  neighbor- 
hoods, to  make  these  pests  an  outlaw,  and  make  it  to  a  man*s  credit  for  him 
to  say  that  he  has  killed  a  dog,  or  scalped  his  neighbor*s  most  valued  ani- 
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maL  You  must  make  dogs  a  nuisanoe,  by  coireoting  public  sentiment  at 
home. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Every  time  I  come  up  to  Golumbns  I  hear  this  everlasting 
4og  law  discussed.  Why  do  you  want  to  annihilate  tiie  dog  race  1  The 
same  God  made  the  dog  that  made  the  sheep.  He  was  made  for  some 
purpose*  for  we  are  assured  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain.  It  is  true  be  is 
in  the  somewhat  questionable  position  of  the  man's  coon  dog.  His  neigh- 
bor wanted  to  buy  a  good  coon  dog,  and  he  sold  him  one  of  his.  After 
awhile  the  neighbor  met  him,  and  said,  **  I  thought  you  told  me  that  dog 
was  a  good  coon  dog."  •*  Well,  ain't  hel"  "  No ;  he  don't  know  a  coon 
flpom  a  pig,  and  wont  run  for  either."  •*  Well,  he  wasn't  good  for  any 
thing  else,  so  I  thought  he  must  be  good  for  coons." 

You  want  protection)  A  man  invents  a  sleeping  car — one  of  those 
pestilential  contrivances  that  the  world  would  be  better  off  without  He 
invests  a  large  amount  of  money  in  their  manufacture ;  as,  for  instanoe, 
Mr.  Woodruff  at  Mansfield.  Suppose  he  should  come  down  and  ask  the 
Legislature  to  give  him  two  or  three  men  to  guard  his  factory,  or  gnaid 
his  bank,  where  he  has  $100,000  laid  away,  what  would  you  sayl  Yon 
would  say  he  was  a  fool— that  he  hadn't  brains  enough  to  invent  a  sleep- 
ing car.  If  you  have  money  enough  to  invest  $100,000  in  sheep,  take  care 
of  them,  and  let  poor  Tray  alone.  He  is  the  only  animal  in  all  creation 
to  forsake  his  species  and  follow  man. 

Let  poor  Tray  alone.  I  never  owned  a  dog  in  my  life,  but  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  raise  dogs  as  any  man  has  to  raise  sheep.  Attend  to 
your  fold,  take  care  of  your  flocks,  and  the  dogs  will  do  no  harm.  A  tax 
of  two  dollars  on  dogs,  and  five  dollars  on  female  dogs !  I  have  known  men 
who  were  owners  of  dogs  that  you  could  not  exchange  the  best  $3000  bnck 
for.  They  set,  as  much  estimation  on  their  dogs  as  some  wool-growers  do 
on  their  flocks  of  sheep;  and  yet  they  are  to  be  killed  and  sealped,  and 
they  who  do  such  things  honored  for  it !  The  dogs  are  to  be  taxed  out  of 
existence !  The  great  illustrious  Senator  from  Ohio,  away  off  in  Wash- 
ington, says  that  the  phrase  '*  dog  tax"  has  nearly  killed  him.  Ask  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  to  tax  dogs  1  What  would  it  amount  to  1  Send  men 
down  here,  at  three  doHars  a  day,  to  legislate  on  dogs !  No  wonder  they 
complain  at  the  wages,  and  the  work  you  ask  them  to  do  likewise.  Now 
let  the  dog  alone,  and  take  care  of  your  sheep. 

If  my  dog  does  you  an  ii\jury,  I  am  responsible  for  it  If  you  begin  the 
work  of  giving  protection  to  wool-growers,  at  other  people's  expense,  yon 
will  have  old  Woodruff  and  other  bankers  asking  you  to  guard  tiieii 
banks  against  burglars.  There  are  men  running  around  at  night,  in  all 
our  large  towns  and  cities,  who  are  meaner -than  the  meanest  ilogs  in  the 
country.  They  will  meet  you  in  an  alley,  or  on  a  street,  and  take  yoni 
.Greenbacks  from  you.  Th^  run  unpunished  and  unhung ;  but  poor  Tray 
is  the  only  animal  you  woidd  wipe  out  of  existence.    You  would  desta^y 
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the  work  of  God.  I  am  astonished  to  see  intelligent  men,  with  brains 
and  muscles  and  bones,  spending  so  much  time  in  regard  to  dogs.  Mr. 
Delano— the  great  illustrious  Oolumbus  Delano— made  a  speech  on  dogs 
here  on  one  occasion.  Yesterday  some  one  was  speaking  in  this  Conven- 
tion on  the  price  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wooL  He  said  he  procured 
men  for  $1.50  per  day.  What  is  $1.50  per  day,  for  a  man  to  watch  your 
flocks,  compared  with  the  risk  of  having  them  destroyed  by  dogsl  Here 
there  are  hotels  in  Columbus,  whose  landlords  have  large  amounts  of 
money  invested  in  them.  They  might  as  well  ask  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
tect them  and  their  property ;  but  instead,  they  employ  their  own  night- 
watchmen.  They  keep  men  constantly,  day  and  night,  looking  after  their 
interests  and  the  property  of  their  guests. 

You  don't  hear  of  sheep  being  killed  by  dogs  in  England.  The  sheep- 
growers  there  are  not  so  neglectful  of  their  duty  as  to  let  their  flocks  go 
without  attention.  The  shepherd  is  always  with  Uiem,  summer  and  win- 
ter.   You  sheep-raisers  of  Ohio  must  learn  a  lesson  flrom  them. 

Mr.  Buckingham.  My  average  losses  by  dogs  has  been  over  $500  a 
year.  It  is  true  I  can,  under  the  present  law,  kill  any  dog  that  I  know 
has  molested  my  sheep.  I  have  tried  this  method.  A  year  ago  last  fall 
I  had  several  ewe  lambs  killed.  I  put  strychnine  on  them,  and  left  them. 
A  few  days  afterward  some  fellows,  whose  dogs  had  been  feeding  on  my 
lambs,  took  a  sharp  hatchet  and  cut  all  the  sinews  of  the  legs  of  one  oi 
my  mules.  That  was  poor  consolation.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  of  my 
lambs  were  killed,  and  I  tried  strychnine  on  them  again.  Only  a  few 
days  passed  when  I  found  my  best  cow  killed.  On  opening  her  body,  I 
foand  that  she  had  died  of  arsenic.  Thus,  the  present  law  is  no  protec- 
tion to  us.  When  Congress  proposed  a  revenue  tax  of  one  dollar  per  head 
oa  all  dogs,  I  think  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  dogs  killed  in  my 
neighborhood.  Their  owners  were  afiraid  they  would  have  to  pay  their 
dollars.  The  present  State  tax  of  25  cents  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  attending  to,  and  is  not  enforced.  If  we  can  get  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  tax  them  two  or  tiiree  dollars  per  head,  and  require  them  t« 
be  collared,  we  would  get  rid  of  the  worst  of  them. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

THE  VTANTS  OF  AHEBIOAN  ACfBIOULTUBE. 

The  next  topic  in  the  report  of  the  Gonunittee  was  taken  up,  viz : 

«*  What  are  the  wants  of  American  Agriculture  1" 

Mr.  McLung  spoke  as  follows:  This  question  is  a  broad  one,  embracing 
the  subject  of  Agricultural  Colleges — ^the  development  of  the  soil  in  every 
particular — so  broad  that  it  is  with  dif^culty  any  one  can  grasp  the  theme. 
But  in  the  hope  that  we  may  bring  out  something  on  the  subject,  I  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  wants  of  American  agriculture  is,  that  wo  shaft 
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have  good  Farmers*  Clubs,  in  which  we  may  meet  together  for  individual 
and  collective  improvement.  It  appears  to  be  a  well  understood  £em^ 
that  until  recently  we  ha\i^  not  come  together  and  acted  in  concert 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  outside  of  financial  questions  that  is  desira- 
ble by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Ohio,  it  is  that  they  should  act 
together  in  concert.  Without  this  we  connot  succeed  to  the  extent  we 
ought  All  the  different  interests  of  mechanics  and  agriculturists  are 
hanhonious,  and  they  should  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  When  we 
shall  present  such  a  front,  we  will  command  and  secure  the  consideration 
our  positions  entitle  us  to. 

Take  a  little  retrospect  of  the  past  Twenty  years  ago  I  came  up  here 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  were  but  few  of 
us ;  and  I  remember  that  out  in  the  street  were  some  men  with  fine  cat- 
tle, one  of  them  a  bull  that  had  been  imported.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
wondering  crowd,  and  talked  of  as  a  great  curiosity.  After  a  few  years 
some  fine  sheep  were  brought  up  for  examination.  Then  our  State  fairs 
came  into  operation,  and  then  the  county  fairs,  and  now  we  find  a  net- 
work of  organizations  and  interests  extending  through  the  whole  agri- 
cultural world.  And  to- day  we  feel  as  Uiough  we  were  going  to  accom- 
plish the  crowning  glory  of  all  our  past  efforts.  This  sort  of  action  most 
be  pushed  on. 

I  do  not  propose  to  talk  about  soils  or  their  different  products,  but  if 
there  is  an  interest  that  belongs  to  the  agriculturalists  of  Ohio  that 
needs  fostering,  which  we  claim  as  our  own,  let  us  unite  in  placing  it  in 
the  foreground  and  standing  by  it  to  the  end.  If  this  college  that  is  en- 
grossing so  much  attention  here  and  elsewhere,  is  to  be  an  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Ohio,  let  us  look  well  to  it 
that  it  goes  not  out  f):om  under  our  hands.  If  we  don't  look  after  it  our- 
selves, nobody  will  look  after  it  for  us.  Other  educational  interests  will 
look  after  it,  and  it  may  be  right,  but  if  it  is  our  college  we  must  look 
after  it  If  it  b«  necessary  the  farmers  of  Ohio  ought  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  to  the  tune  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  establish 
that  institution  as  it  should  be  established.  If  we  can  not  raise  that 
money  in  any  other  way,  we  can  go  to  these  fanners  and  these  mechanics 
and  induce  them  to  take  a  scholarship.  The  project  has  gone  back  so  &r. 
It  was  a  want  of  concert  of  action  that  the  thing  has  been  left  until  this 
late  day.  If  that  agricultural  college  of  Ohio  was  intended  to  promote 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  increase  the  wealth  of  Ohio  by  increasing 
the  productions,  and  by  giving  us  a  system  of  education  that  would  give 
«8  a  higher  skill,  let  us  take  hold  of  it  and  make  it  our  institution  by  our 
action  as  well  as  by  name. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  What  is  agriculture  1  What  is  proper  education  ?  The 
dignity  of  labor  is  based  upon  the  education  of  those  engaged  in  it 
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What  we  are  to  seek  for  is  to  elevate  not  only  one  class  but  all  classes  of 
people,  K  there  is  anything  we  want,  as  laboring  people,  it  is  education. 
As  this  qqestion  runs  into  the  college  question,  I  hope  delegates  will  see 
that  they  come  in  at  the  top  and  not  at  the  bottom.  If  yon  attach  such 
colleges  to  others,  and  send  your  sons  there  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  those 
who  come  as  doctors  and  lawyers  will  think  they  have  a  higher  i>08ition 
than  the  aims  of  your  sons. 

Mr.  Harris.  As  to  what  is  proper  education,  I  think  it  is  what  should 
educate  the  farmer  to  his  calling,  and  not  educate  him  out  of  it.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  highest  degree  of  education  for  those  who  desire  such 
education,  but  if  we  establish  an  institution  to  bestow  a  classical  educa- 
tion on  farmers'  boys,  we  fail  in  the  great  object  for  which  that  education 
was  made.  If  we  can  make  farmers'  boys  intelligent  agriculturists,  we 
shall  accomplish  the  desired  end.  We  wish  to  get  up  an  esprit  de  corps^ 
something  that  will  educate  the  character,  that  will  bring  the  greatest 
success  in  farm  operations.  It  is  not  to  elevate  the  farmers'  boys  that  we 
desire  an  agricultural  college,  but  to  put  them  in  a  position  where  they 
can  accomplish  the  most  good  for  themselves.  When  we  can  do  this  we 
will  have  an  agricultural  college  that  will  accomplish  the  great  ends  we 
desire.  K  we  come  short  of  this  we  shall  fail  in  securing  those  objects* 
If  we  provide  the  means  for  the  farmer's  sons  of  Ohio  that  will  make 
them  intelligent  and  enable  them  to  understand  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  and  those  branches  of  commerce  and  mechanical  arts  that 
belong  to  agriculture,  we  shall  have  a  truly  agricultural  college. 

Mr.  Stevens :  It  is  a  remark  of  General  Washington,  that  there  is  no 
calling  in  life  so  useful,  profitable  and  honorable  as  that  of  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time  public  opinion  ipi  America,  at  least  for  the  last  few 
years,  has  given  the  lie  to  this  expression. 

Why  is  it?  It  is  not  a  mere  opinion — ^it  is  simply  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation of  this  portion  of  the  community  has  been  shamefully  neglected. 
Gentlemen  seek  distinction,  eminence ;  they  embark  in  the  professions ; 
they  must  learn  or  graduate  at  some  of  the  colleges ;  they  must  read  law, 
medicine,  or  divinity.  Now  if  we  wish  to  dignify  labor,  how  can  we  do 
it  better  than  to  educate  the  laboring  classes?  When  this  is  once  done* 
then  the  calling  or  pursuit  of  agriculture  becomes  an  object  worthy  of  the 
aspiration  of  our  most  promising  young  men.  There  is  no  pursuit  in  any 
nation  that  so  much  demands  the  best  portion  of  our  people.  In  Europe 
it  receives  the  best  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Their  Parliament 
is  full  of  the  best  men  who  represent  agriculture,  and  when  our  people 
become  thoroughly  educated,  and  our  farming  and  mechanical  portion 
of  the  community  becomes  thoroughly  educated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  fiiiould  not  command  that  respect  which  our  numbers  seem  to  demand* 

It  strikes  me  that  when  we  once  accomplish  this  we  need  not  then  send 
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our  lobbied  to  Congress;  we  need  not  ask  onr  members  of  Congress  to 
protect  OS  in  wool-growing,  •r  to  protect  us  in  anj  other  branch.  When- 
ever onr  Congressmen  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  their  consti- 
tnents  are  farmers  and  as  intelligent  as  other  portions  of  their  constita- 
ents,  they  will  look  after  the  interests  of  agricnitare.  And  I  apprehend 
that  nntil  then  we  mnst  take  the  blame  npon  ourselves.  Oar  own  igno- 
rance and  neglect  of  our  true  interests  is  the  cause  of  our  wants  being 
so  shamefully  neglected  by  the  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Joy :    It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  Uiat  knowledge  is  power,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  one  thing  our  people  so  much  want  as  more  thorough 
imd  general  education.    I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  the  remarks  of  my 
friend,  Col.  Harris,  that  the  present  system  of  education  in  our  literary 
institutions  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  our  farmers. 
The  impression  is  gaining  ground,  and  doing  us  harm,  that  our  farm^ 
boys  do  not  need  the  same  thorough  course  that  our  boys  need  for  the 
other  pursuics.    The  study  of  many  sciences  are  not  needed  for  the  law, 
but  it  gives  him  expansion  of  mind,  power  to  comprehend  and  act  These 
qualifications  are  as  necessary  for  an  intelligent  fanner  as  for  any  other 
profession  in  life.    I  believe  we  should  devote  the  same  attentionlo  tiie 
education  of  our  children  that  are  to  follow  us  on  our  farms.    When  this 
is  done  we  will  have  no  need  of  sending  delegations  to  Congress  to  repre- 
sent our  interests  there.    We  may  be  able  to  make  our  Congressmen  fed 
that  the  voters  that  elect  them  come  from  the  ranks  of  agriculture,  and 
they  wiL  readily  perceive  when  they  neglect  their  wants.    I  think  we 
cannot  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  education  of  our  children.   There 
is  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  country  doing  us  much  harm.    The  Presi- 
dents of  our  institutions  almost  invariably,  when  delivering  their  views 
to  their  graduates,  go  on  the  presumption  that  young  men  will  not  remiun 
in  college  four  or  six  years ;  they  point  out  spheres  of  usefiilness,  but 
neglect  to  say  that  these  honors  are  within  his  reach  if  he  enters  the 
sphere  of  agriculture,  as  much  so  as  in  other  pursuits.    I  believe  we  shall 
have  agricultural  knowledge  before  many  years  that  will  revolutionise 
the  whole  order  of  things.    That  they  will  see  they  must  conform  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  and  impress  upon  their  pupils  that 
agriculture  is  the  noblest  and  best  pursuit  of  man,  I  expect  this  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  agricultural  college.    We  cannot  expect  to  edu- 
cate the  one-fourth  of  the  sons  and  daughters  who  are  to  be  educated. 

Mr.  Harria  The  gentleman  misapprehends  my  idea  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  education  necessary  for  farmers*  boys.  It  is  true,  arithmetic, 
philosophy,  etc.,  are  just  as  necessary  to  farmers'  boys  as  to  others.  I 
spc^e  of  the  specialties  of  the  farmer's  education,  that  they  should  be  of 
a  practical  nature,  and  that  an  agricultural  college  must  not  necessarily 
be  a  classical  institution  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
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Mr.  Parish.  The  qaeslion  proponnded  for  consideration  being  a  very 
general  one,  the  answer  to  the  question  must  be  of  a  general  nature  also* 
It  has  been  said  that  knowledge  is  power.  We  all  assent  to  that. 
There  is  another  adage,  "  Wealth  is  power."  We  have  had  very  plain 
demonstration  of  that  fact  in  our  recent  civil  war.  The  people  of  our  own 
nation  and  the  nations  abroad  have  been  astonished  at  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  Government  of  the  Unifced  States.  Kow  we  want  knowl- 
edge. We  want  wealth  as  a  nation,  as  a  State.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  the  grand  source  of  State  and  national  wealth,  and  whatever  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  agricultural  products  of  a  State  or  nation,  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  amount  of  wealth,  and  increases  the  power  of  a  State 
or  nation.  Then  we  may  say  in  general  terms  that  whatever  increases 
the  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  a  necessity  of  agriculture.  To 
educate  farmers  is  one  object  to  be  secured  to  insure  an  increased  amount 
of  products  of  the  land.  We  want  industry  and  we  want  skill.  There  is 
another  general  want.  We  want  economy.  We  want  to  have  the  earth 
of  the  ferm  used  in  the  production  of  such  articles  and  such  articles  only 
as  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  or  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and 
whatever  amount  of  land  of  a  State  or  nation  used  to  grow  those  articles 
that  either  produce  nothing  or  add  nothing  to  the  general  resources  but 
detract  firom  it,  all  such  uses  of  the  soil  should  be  abandoned.  To  illus- 
trate :  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Agricultural  Eei)ort,  we  find  a  very  large 
number  of  acres  of  land  appropriated  to  the  growing  of  tobacco.  In  my 
judgment  that  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  or 
State.  There  might  be  other  articles  mentioned  also.  I  only  name  this 
as  an  illustration.  Let  the  soil  be  used  then  for  the  growing  of  those 
articles  that  add  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  products  that  are  useful  and 
contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State  or  nation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Conventon  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning. 


Thtjesday  Mobntno. 

The  committee  api>ointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  report  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  subject 
of  an  agricultural  college,  submitted  the  following : 

Mr.  Preiident  : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  concerning  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  etc.,  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  now  beg  leave  to  report 

We  regret  that  the  shortness  of  time  allowed,  did  not  enable  us  to  give 
the  subject  that  degree  of  considerationand  investigation  which  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  subject  demands,  and  tbat  we  are  forced  nnder  the  dr- 
cnmstances  to  submit  only  a  few  suggestions. 

Every  age  in  the  bistory  of  man  has  stamped  upon  at  leatt  one  peculiar 
characteristic  that  makes  it  notorious.  From  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs 
hitherto,  we  had,  amongst  others,  the  age  of  noMons  emigrating;  the  age  of 
Jcndght  errantry  and  crusades ;  the  middle  or  dark  age ;  the  age  of  wars  ;  Hie 
9kge  of  reformation ;  the  SLge  of  inguisitioncmd persecution;  theageof«oieii#e, 
of  poetry,  of  inventions  and  discoveries ;  the  age  of  steam  and  telegraphs^  and 
many  more.  Our  age  has  also  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  may  well 
be  called  "  the  age  of  the  reason  why.^^  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  mechan- 
ism, commerce,  agriculture,  politics,  yea,  even  in  religion,  you  must  tell 
the  reason  why,  and  give  proof  of  the  faith  that  is  within  you.  While 
this  is  true  as  to  this  age,  it  has*  also  a  great  mission  resting  upon  it  as  a 
binding  obligation ;  one  that  we  owe  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity. 
Let  us  see  to  it,  that  we  may  well  discharge  the  trust,  and  ask  ourselves, 
and  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  whether  we  are  equal  to  the  taak. 
This  great  mission  is  nothing  less  than  to  elevaie  agriculture  into  a  science. 

In  proof  of  this,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  great  efforts  that  are 
now  making  in  every  civilized  nation  on  earth,  to  promote  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  everywhere ;  laws  passed  and  grants 
and  appropriations* made  to  that  end;  the  interest  thereto  awakening 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  helping  hand  of  men  of  letters, 
of  science,  of  philosophy  and  philanthrophy.  This  grant  of  land  by  Con- 
gress runs  in  this  channel,  and  the  subject  is  now  in  the  trust  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State.  How  shall  we  use  this  trust  so  that  the  greatest  good 
shall  result  therefrom  to  the  greatCvSt  number  1  Unless  Congress  will  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  people  of  this  State  to  establish  such  college  as 
contemplated  in  the  act,  the  time  is  very  short  in  which  our  law-makers 
can  act  in  order  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  This  body 
at  its  last  convention  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  decision  that  there 
should  be  established  but  one,  and  that  one  an  independent  college,  in 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  grant;  that  a  large  farm  should  be  attached 
thereto  for  practical  and  experimental  purposes  in  grains,  grasses,  stock, 
machinery,  etc.,  etc  Since  our  last  convention,  and  in  conformity  with 
an  act  passed  by  our  last  General  Assembly,  our  late  Governor  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Governor  Anderson,  your  committee  have  had 
access  to  that  report,*  and  have  carefully  examined  the  same.  That  com- 
mission, in  their  wisdom,  have  seen  proper  to  recommend  a  division  of 
the  ftind,  and  that  one-half  thereof  shall  be  given  and  appropriated  to  the 
Miami  University,  for  reason  therein  assigned ;  and  that  the  other  half 
be  reserved  for  future  time,  and  to  be  hereafter  appropriated,  in  like  man- 
ner,  for  a  college  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    This  report  being  in 

*  See  Report  of  the  Commission  on  page  9SL 
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direct  opposition  to  the  action  of  this  body  at  its  last  convention,  and 
oonscions  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  your  committee  is  at  a 
loss  and  for  want  of  time  cannot  now  go  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

One  great  foot,  however,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  An  opinion  seems 
to  prevail  that  agricultural  colleges  are  erected  to  educate  the  sons 
of  farmers  into  practical  agriculturists,  and  that  every  tiller  of  the  soil 
should  be  an  educated  scientific  farmer  and  economist  However  fine  and 
beautiful  this  idea  may  seem  in  theory,  it  is  false  in  practice  and  daily 
experience.  Our  age  and  country  knows  of  no  classes  of  men.  The  best 
of  our  leading  minds  in  the  different  departments  of  life  come  ft*om  farms, 
from  workshops,  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  everywhere ;  and  it  is  not 
true  that  the  farmers'  sons,  as  such,  have  been  neglected  in  their  educa- 
tion. All  our  schools,  high  and  low,  are  open  for  them  as  well  as  for 
everybody  else. 

And  here  is  another  error.  Very  many  people  expect  too  much  firom 
such  colleges,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  man  who  enters 
upon  the  life  of  a  farmer,  should  first  have  gone  through  the  several 
branches  taught  at  such  an  institution.  A  moment*s  reflection  will  show 
the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  thought.  Amongst  the  millions  of  our  people, 
the  number  that  can,  at  best,  be  educated  at  such  schools,  are  compara- 
tively but  very  few.  Very  few,  indeed.  If  among  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  students,  men  shall  rise  in  our  State,  who  may  discover 
hidden  laws  of  nature,  the  promulgation  of  which  will  tend  to  extract 
from  mother  earth  the  greatest  profit  with  the  least  labor  and  expense, 
or  which  may  enable  man  to  live  the  more  happy  by  knowing  how  to  com- 
ply with  nature's  laws,  you  will  have  accomplished  all  that  should  be 
expected  by  the  most  sanguine.  "  To  plow  and  to  sow,  to  reap  and  to 
mow,''  the  young  farmer  must  learn  at  home ;  and  very  few',  indeed,  )f  ill 
be  those  who  send  their  sons  to  those  colleges  for  that  purpose. 

Now  in  view  of  all  this,  together  with  the  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  appropriation  of  this  fund,  &c., 
your  committee  feel  and  deem  it  their  duty,  to  abstain  from  any  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject,  and  refer  the  same  back  to  this  Honorable 
Body  for  its  further  action. 

Allow  us,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  now  depart  Irom  the  action  of  this  body  at  its  last  session.  Let 
us  be  careful  that  we  may  not  step  out  with  the  left  foot  foremost,  and 
give  the  wrong  direction  to  march  of  time.  Attach  this  grant  to  any 
college  established  and  endowed  for  other  purposes,  you  strip  it  of  its 
independence,  and  it  will  fail  in  its  utility.  It  is  an  experiment  at  best. 
As  such  let  it  be  independent,  clear  of  dead  weights.  Let  it  live  upon  its 
own  merits  or  die  amidst  its  worshipers. 

BespectfUlly  submitted,  W.  LANG, 

JOHN  H.  BEANOH. 
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Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  arise  to  oppose  the  report,  but  there  are  certain 
assumptions  that  I  am  sure  this  Gonyention  4o  not  wish  to  indorse  with- 
out some  explanation.  There  are  certain  "spread  eagle**  things  in  the 
report  which  have  been  repudiated  by  the  msgority  of  agricultural  men. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  mean  exactly  what  the  words  imply.  If  they  do  not 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  an  explanation.  The  points  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Convention,  but  they  have  been  in  previous  Conventions. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  would  thank  the  gentleman  to  point  out  the  matters  he 
refers  to. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  not  be  able  to  take  up  the  report  and  compare  it 
with  previous  discussions  and  decisions  without  time  to  re-read  the  report. 
I  simply  give  my  impressions  from  listening  to  the  report  as  compared 
with  former  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Branch.    Give  us  the  "  spread  eagle  "  part. 

Mr.  Green.  I  understand  that  the  tendency  of  the  report  is  to  indorse 
the  action  of  this  roving  commission.  (Mr.  Lang,  l^o,  sir.)  Well  it 
reads  a  little  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lang.  The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  language  employed. 

Mr.  McClung.  I  understand  that  the  report  indorses  the  action  of  this 
body  for  one  college,  and  that  the  tendency  was  in  that  direction  all  the 
way  through.    If  it  is  objectionable,  let  us  have  the  proposition  specified. 

Mr.  Green.  That  would  be  well  if  we  had  the  time  before  us  to  exam- 
ine it  at  length.  From  a  mere  casual  reading  we  could  not  specify  the 
points  to  which  we  object  The  report  is  before  us  for  examination,  and 
gentlemen  can  have  it  read  again,  and  as  it  is  read  we  can  stop  the  reader 
and  where  it  is  objectionable  say  so ;  and  if  it  indorses  the  action  of  the 
Convention  heretofore  we  will  know  it.  This  is  the  most  important  mat- 
te/we  have  before  us,  and  we  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
that  matter  which  involves  the  land  grant. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  will  state  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission that  is  about  to  report  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  signed  by  but 
two  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Greenwood  did  not  sign  the  report,  because, 
perhaps,  he  lives  near  the  Hamilton  county  institution. 

They  recommend  that  one-half  the  fund  received  from  the  sale  of  land 
scrip  be  appropriated  to  the  Miami  University,  and  that  the  other  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  scrip  be  reserved  for  the  future  action  of  a  fu- 
ture Legislature,  out  of  which  they  may  establish  an  agricultural  college 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  Convention  heard  the  speech  of 
our  friend  Gardner,  yesterday.  He  investigated  the  matter,  visited  the 
colleges,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  took  his  word  for  what  he  saw, 
and  signed  the  report. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  of  Bntler.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  in  part  mistaken. 
The  rest  of  the  committee  were  present  at  Oxford,  Messrs.  Thatcher, 
Taylor,  of  Columbus,  Greenwood,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Oardner--all  were 
at  Oxford,  and  examined  the  institution  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Greer  said  Mr.  Thatcher  did  not  entirely  concur  in  the  report 
Mr.  Lang.    All  I  have  to  state  is  that  the  report  is  adverse  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  Convention.    Ev^^ybody  can  see  that  at  the  last  Convention 
it  waa  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  appropriation  should  be  stripped  of 
every  kind  of  dead  weight,  to  make  it  an  independent  institution,  to  have 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  grant  of  Congress  carried  out    I  so  oonceived 
the  action  of  this  Convention,  and  the  report  took  me  by  surprise;  and 
friend  Gardner  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  at  first  been  in  favor  of  an 
independent  institution,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  better 
be  divided.    In  the  absence  of  my  friend  Parish,  Mr.  Branch  and  myself 
consulted  together,  and  agreed  on  what  is  here  written.    I  regret  that 
my  friend  from  Hamilton    thinks  this  report  carries  water  on  both 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Lang  then  read  those  portions  of  the  report  which  refer  to  the  con- 
templated character  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Mr.  Parish.  As  I  am  one  of  that  committee,  and  may  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  report,  a  few  words  of  explanaticm  may  be  required,  if  I 
had  been  permitted  to  examine  the  dratt  before  the  final  action  of  the 
committee,  I  should  have  made  several  suggestions  which  I  think  would 
have  improved  it  very  much.  Still,  I  do  not  see  anything  substantial  in 
the  report  from  which  I  should  dissent,  unless  it  should  be  that  part 
which  the  chairman  claims  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission. I  will  say,  in  explanation  of  the  reason  given  that  I  did  not 
sign  the  report  that  1  had  left  the  city.  I  did  not  give  out  to  any  one 
that  I  expected  to  leave  the  city ;  on  the  contrary,  I  said  that  I  was  sent 
here  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  remain  until 
the  close. 

I  do  not  rightly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  in  saying  that  this  institution  should  be 
an  independent  one.  Perhaps  that  language  would  not  be  understood 
^ilike  by  all  who  heard  it.  l6  it  to  be  understood  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  recommends  that  agriculture,  horticulture,  science,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  alone  should  be  taught  in  this  college'?  or  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  although  other  branches,  classical  and  literary  of  all  kinds, 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  college,  to  be  erected  independent  of  other 
existing  institutions'!  I  have  no  objection — although  I  represent  the  ex- 
treme north — to  the  adoption  of  the  Miami  University,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  understand  to  have  taken  place.  I  understand  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Ohio  are  to  have  complete  control  of  the  whole 
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institTition  of  Miami  University,  and  in  addition  to  that,  have  a  donation 
of  the  existing  permanent  ftind,  from  which  the  annual  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  is  realized,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  compensation  of  in- 
stmctors.  It  is  proposed  the  agricaltnral  college  shall  have  that  fond, 
all  the  buildings,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  Miami  University,  and  put  the 
college  into  operation  at  once.  The  urgent  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
time  limited  by  act  of  Congress  in  which  the  State  must  do  something 
or  it  will  revert,  is  very  near  at  hand,  and  we  will  loose  the  benefit  of  this 
grant.  I  rather  dissent  from  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 
I  present  no  minority  report,  because  I  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  one; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  if  I  had  time.  I  do  not  know  bnt  1 
would  differ  from  the  report  of  the  commission,  reserving  half  of  the  ftind 
for  establishing  another  college  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  I  do 
not  at  this  time  fovor  that  idea.  While  I  say  this,  I  confess  that  I  hare 
not  given  to  the  subject  that  attention  that  I  now  wish  I  had  done.  I 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the  farmers;  as  to  the  best  de- 
tails, I  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  I  like  the  idea  of  reserving  half  the 
proceeds  of  the  grant  of  Oongress,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  accordance 
with  the  light  that  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  experience,  after 
practical  test  of  this  first  college.  It  may  be  that  this  fhnd  reserved 
might  be  used  to  establish  primary  or  secondary  institutions,  or  proprie- 
tary institutions  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

It  is  said  that,  after  all,  this  college  is  to  extend  its  benefits  to  compar- 
atively few.  I  hope  this  prophesy  is  not  well  grounded.  I  hope  all  the 
farmers  of  this  great  State  will  receive  greater  or  less  benefit  from  this 
institution  and  grant  of  funds.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  arranged  eventaally 
as  to  extend  its  benefits  to  every  farmer's  son  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  would,  therefoie,  cut  off  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  that  proposes  to  reserve  part  of  thefimd 
for  another  institution. 

Mr.  Green.  This  report  is  the  most  singular  document  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  for  many  years.  After  a  very  fine  dissertation 
on  the  capability  of  farmers*  sons,  and  the  impossibility  of  educating  more 
than  a  portion  of  them,  they  wind  up  thus  :  *'  Now  in  view  of  all  this, 
together  with  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  appropriation  of  this  fiiiid,  your  committee  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  abstain  from  any  recommendation  on  the  subject.**  That  is 
a  nice  conclusion,  "abstain  from  any  recommendation,**  But  they  imme- 
diately add,  *' Allow  us  in  conclusion  to  say,  that  we  cannot  see  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  action  of  this  body  last  session.** 
They  arrive  at  no  conclusion,  but  immediately  afterward  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  adhere  to  the  action  of  this  body. 
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As  to  Mr.  Greenwood :  I  know  Judge  Lang  does  not  understand  Mr. 
Greenwood.  He  is  like  the  IrishmanVbuU,  he  goes  in  a  gang  by  himself. 
His  mind  is  broad  and  comprehensive;  he  has  a  brain  that  acts  for 
itself. 

There  appears  to  be  misapprehension  in  regard  to  Miami  University. 
It  might  be  known  that  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  taking  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is  our  property ;  it  belongs  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  ground 
was  given  for  educational  institutions.  As  to  giving  it  for  any  other  pur- 
poses— ^for  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  institution — ^we  have  the  right 
to  take  our  own  property  and  change  it  in  any  direction.  As  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Gardner,  they  propose  to  surrender  that  property,  the  faculty 
resigning.  The  Legislature  has  the  right  to  do  what  they  please  with  it 
for  educational  purposes.  Why  do  we  stand  here  caviling  about  this 
thing,  when  in  a  few  short  months  the  grant  will  revert  back?  We  may 
as  well  stand  while  the  house  is  burning,  and  contend  whether  we  shall 
put  the  fire  out  by  buckets  or  send  for  the  engine.  It  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Lang,  it  is  but  an  experiment  at  best.  Then  why  not  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  Miami  University'!  It  is  true  it  is  a  little  one-sided, 
but  it  would  not  take  long  to  go  there  from  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
State.  While  we  are  quarreling  it  will  be  like  the  dog  with  his  meat — 
while  grabbing  at  the  shadow  we  will  lose  the  substance. 

Judge  Jones.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  granted  to  the* 
State  of  Ohio  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  tho 
**  education  of  the  industrial  classes.'*  By  the  terms  of  this  grant  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  one  or  more  colleges,  at  which  "  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  classical  and  scientific 
studies,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  This  grant  has  been  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  State  has  become  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  the  college 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  authorized  to  receive 
propositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  college,  has  made  a  report,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  this  body  having  had  that  rei>ort  under  consid- 
eration, has  reported  to  us,  advising  that  the  plan  of  the  commission 
ought  not  to  be  approved  by  this  convention. 

The  report  of  the  commission  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  favorable  indorsement  of  the  Governor,  it  would  seem  not 
inappropriate  for  the  representatives  of  the  industrial  classes  here  assem- 
bled, to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  colleges  that  are  to  be  provided  under  the  act  of  Congress,  are 
intended  to  accomplish  three  objects : 
6B 
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Ist  To  give  instrnction  in  such  blanches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agricaltore  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

2d.  Other  scientific  and  classical  studies  not  being  excluded,  to  pro- 
mote "  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes ; "  and, 

3d.  A  farm  ia  to  be  provided  at  the  coUege,  that  experiments  may  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  at  large,  as  weU  as  the  students  at  the 

institution.  .  ,  ,     ^,.  -    •       :. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  plan  reported  by  the  commission  is 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

To  make  the  experiments  required  for  the  scientific  instruction  provided 
for  a  large  expenditure  of  money  must  be  made,  and  it  is  obvious,  ttait 
if  we  have  but  one  coUese.  the  amount  required  for  this  purpose  wiU  be 
only  one-half  the  sum  that  muse  be  expended  if  two  institutions  are  bo  be 
established.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  expense  of  the  form,  and  the 
eioeriments  to  be  conducted  upon  it ;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  as  to  aU  the 
other  instructions  that  are  to  be  provided,  five  hundred  student*  can  be 
taucht  much  cheaper  at  one  institution  than  at  two.  Besides,  the  savings 
in  ie  particulars  mentioned,  we  save  nearly  one-half  in  the  compensation 

of  officers  and  professors. 

Now  the  commission  reports  in  fiavor  of  tiie  establishment  of  a  college 
at  Oxford  in  Butler  county,  and  that  one-half  the  income  derived  fiwm 
the  Congressional  grant  shall  be  appropriated  for  its  support ;  the  other 
half  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  another  college,  or  to 
he  disposed  of  as  tiie  Legislature  may  hereafter  direct.  Of  course,  if  this 
plan  is  adopted,  it  wUl  be  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  another 
ooUeee  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

I  obiect  to  this  plan.  First  of  aU,  because  the  income  ansmg  from  the 
Coneressional  grant  is  wholly  inadequate  for  tiie  support  of  two  inatitu- 
tionfof  tiie  character  required  by  the  act.  The  report  of  the  commj«i«ju 
I  think  provides  for  tiie  establishment  of  ten  professorships.  At  $2,000 
a  veax  'each,  tiiis  alone  will  absorb  $20.000 ;  while  we  cannot  hope  tluit 
omr  entire  fund,  deducting  the  ten  per  cent,  authorized  to  procure  the 
farm  for  experiments,  will  exceed  that  sum. 

I  also  object  to  the  Oxford  location,  that  it  is  at  the  extreme  soutii-west 
comer  of  the  State,  witiiin,  perhaps,  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Indiana 
L,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  tiie  Kentucky  line.  Should  anoth^ool- 
lejre  at  some  future  day,  be  established,  as  seems  to  be  contemphited  in 
ttie  onnosite,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  State,  the  students,  and  the 
We  of  the  State  at  large,  would  be  required  to  travel  fhrther  to  reach 
one  of  these  institutions,  than  a  single  one  located  in  one  of  the  central 

^^lUs^with  great  reluctance.  Sir,  that  I  take  part  in  ti»is  discussion,  in 
opposition  to  the  report  of  this  exceUent  Commission.  The  Chairman, 
who  is  understood  to  have  prepared  tiiis  report,  was  for  many  years  asso- 
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dated  witih  as  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriealtare,  and  I  tb^ik 
I  bat  express  the  common  judgment  of  all  his  old  associates  in  the  3oard, 
when  I  say  that  no  member  was  more  generally  esteemed.  His  ability* 
public  spirit  and  zeal  in  the  work — his  high  moral  and  social  qualities, 
made  him  the  &vorite  of  all.  The  character  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission  concurring  in  this  report  is  such,  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  doubt  its  entire  good  faith ;  and  for  myself,  I  am  fiwe  to  confess  that 
the  report  of  such  a  Commission  has  had  such  an  influence  upon  my  jadg- 
ment  as  to  induce  a  carefdl  reconsideration  of  my  opinions  upon  the  entire 
subject.  But  after  all,  with  poor  ability,  I  know,  but  with  as  much  thought 
bestowed  upon  the  subject  as  the  members  of  this  Commission,  I  am  still 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  Congress  in  mak- 
ing the  grant  cannot  only  be  better  accomplished  by  establishing  but  one 
College,  but  that,  in  fact,  the  great  purpose  of  the  donation  will  entirely 
fail,  if  we  establish  more  than  one. 

I  have  considered  as  well  as  I  was  able,  all  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Commissioners  in  support  of  their  recommendations.  They  urge  that  the 
act  of  Congress  requires  the  establishment  of  a  College  by  July  1867 ; 
that  Oxford  having  an  endowment  of  about  $6,000  per  annum,  will,  with 
an  equal  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  enable  us  at  once  to 
put  our  institution  in  operation ;  and  that  as  the  land  scrip  is  not  selling, 
we  can  do  this  in  no  other  way. 

To  this  I  reply :  That  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Legislature  will 
make  the  appropriation ;  it  is  indeed,  in  my  opini(Hi,  out  of  the  question ; 
that,  without  this  appropriation,  4;he  College  could  not  be  carried  on  at 
Oxford,  as  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  report  The  Miami  University, 
with  the  $6,000  annual  income,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself;  if  it  were  not 
so,  we  should  not  find  the  trustees  proposing  this  arrangement  The 
buildings  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot,  in  their  present  condition,  be 
longer  occupied,  and  the  University  has  ony  $15,000  with  which  to 
replace  them.  It  is  said,  too,  that  bty  converting  Miami  University  into 
an  Agricultural  College,  we  are  not  starting  an  additional  institution  to 
compete  with  other  colleges  of  the  State,  in  whose  welfare  and  prosperity 
we  are  all  deeply  interested.  But  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  the 
report  proposes  to  start  without  creating  an  additional  institution,  it  does 
contemplate  that  another  shall,  in  the  future,  be  put  in  operation.  Be- 
sides, arrange  the  matter  as  we  may,  whether  we  establish  new  institutions 
or  convert  existing  ones,  so  far  as  our  College  shall  attract  students  that 
would  otherwise  attend  the  other  colleges,  we  shall  be  iA  competition  with 
them.  But  I  apprehend  that  our  institution  wiU  be  patronized  chiefly  by 
youDg  men,  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  would  not  be  likely, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  patronize  the  other  colleges. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  report  is,  that  two  institutions  would 
induce  a  general  rivalry  that  would  be  productive  of  good  results.    It 
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would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument*  to  observe  that 
.there  will  be  similar  institutions  in  all  the  acyoining  States,  inducing  all 
the  rivalry  and  the  beneficial  results,  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
additional  college  in  our  own  State. 

In  a  nut  shell,  the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  this :  We  have  a  grant  of 
land  from  which  we  cannot  expect  an  annual  income  of  much  more  tiian 
$20,000,  and  we  are  required  to  provide  one  or  more  *'  colleges,*'  at  which 
instruction  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  must  be  furnished,  and  the  means  for  the  liberal  education  of  the 
industrial  classes,  together  with  an  experimental  farm.  Is  there  any 
intelligent  man  who  will  pretend  that  two  institutions  of  this  kind  can  be 
supported  with  an  annual  endowment  of  $20,000?  If  we  are  to  have  bat 
one  College,  as  seems  to  me  too  clear  a  proposition  for  argument,  will  any 
fair  minded  person  claim  that  it  should  be  located  at  Oxford  ? 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  we  cannot  convert  our  scrip  into  money 
to  start  the  College,  unless  we  accept  the  Oxford  proposition,  I  reply, 
that  we  may  as  well,  in  any  event,  not  to  undertake  to  start  until  we  have 
the  income;  without  that,  we  cannot,  as  I  have  shown,  maintain  it  at 
Oxford.  The  act  of  Congress,  it  is  true,  requires  that  we  provide  a  Cok- 
lege  by  July,  1867,  but  the  Grovemment  is  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  and  will  not  compel  the  States  to  force  the  sale 
of  this  scrip.  Many  of  the  States  are  asking  for  an  extension  of  time, 
and  I  was  informied  by  Senater  Sherman,  this  morning,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  Government  would  either  extend  the  time,  or  npt  insist 
upon  the  forfeiture. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  upon  are  view  of  the  whole  case,  that  tfaia 
Convention  should  adhere  to  the  position  assumed  and  the  declaration 
made  last  year  in  fovor  of  one  institution,  with  an  endowment  adequate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Congress  in 
making  the  grant— jmiting  the  liberal  with  the  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes. 

The  importance  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
•  country  of  providing  the  means  for  this  liberal  culture,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  matter  of  foct,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  that  farmers  and 
mechanics  are  not  as  liberally  educated  as  men  in  some  of  the  other  voca- 
tions of  life. 

In  answer  to  the  question  so  often  asked,  why  it  is  necessary  that  these 
classes  should  be  liberally  educated  1  I  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
lawyers,  the  preachers,  or  the  statesmen,  should  be  so  educated?  It  is 
not  so  much  that  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  can  be  practically 
applied  in  their  calling,  as  that  the  mental  culture  imparted  improves  the 
intellect,  and  increases  their  influence  among  men.  By  such  studies,  witii 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
the  intellect  is  Improved  and  understanding  expanded.    To  hear  8<Hne 
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gentleinen  talk,  one  wonld  sappose  that  colleges  were  not  necessary  for 
ffurmers  at  all !  Why,  Sir,  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  more  exclusively 
an  agricultural  country  than  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the 
liberal  culture  of  the  farmer  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  why  should  such 
culture  be  thought  necessary  for  any  olher  class?  We  know  that  in  the 
Ck>nstitutions  of  the  old  States  it  is  provided  that  coUeges^  as  well  as 
schools,  shall  be  encouraged.  Look  to  your  legislative  assemblies  and 
see  what  calling  furnishes  the  leading  and  influential  members.  Not 
even  for  the  committees  on  Agriculture,  it  would  seem,  can  practical 
farmers  be  found  in  our  National  Legislatures,  nor  always  in  the  State 
Assemblies.  Why  is  thisi  Is  it  because  the  men  engaged  in  farming 
are  not  equal  in  intellect  to  lawyers,  doctors,  and* merchants?  I  answer 
no;  but  the  reason  is,  that  with  the  farmer  the  liberal  culture  has  been 
neglected. 

Until  the  farmer  and  mechanic  shall  be  educated  and  their  minds  culti- 
Tjated,  so  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  most  abstruse  question  in  science, 
philosophy  or  politics,  the  great  interests  they  represent  will  never  be 
properly  cared  for  in  the  legislative  assemblage,  nor  will  the  industrial 
classes  have  the  influence  in  the  country  demanded  by  the  importance 
of  their  vocation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  liberal  culture  can  be  imparted  to  all  feurmers 
and  mechanics;  this  is  not  practicable  with  any  class  or  calling.  Our 
oapabUities  and  tastes  are  not  all  alike.  An  ong  the  sons  of  professional 
men,  and  men  of  large  fortunes,  though  so  many  have  the  opportunity,  but 
few,  comparitively ,  become  distinguished  scholars.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics ;  but  the  opportunities  being  within 
the  reach  of  aU,  all  departments  of  learning  and  science  will  have  their 
represqntations  in  these  vocations,  as  well  as  in  what  are  called  the  learned 
professions.  And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  system  that 
produces  these  results  is  exclusive  and  aristocratic  The  benefits  are  not 
confined  to  the  few  who  acquire  this  high  culture,  but  are  by  them,  as  we 
all  know,  diffused  among  all  with  whom  they  are  associated.  They  become 
teachers  in  the  local  institutions  of  learning;  they  make  scientific  experi- 
ments in  their  neighborhoods;  they  enlighten  their  neighbors  through 
the  press,  and  they  advocate  the  interests  of  their  dass  in  the  public 
assemblies. 

And,  sir,  I  stand  here  to-day,  in  this  Convention  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  interests  of  Ohio,  to  plead  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  of  learning  that  will  be  adequate  to  confer  upon 
these  interests  such  benefits  as  those— an  institution  that  will  not*only 
provide  for  our  sons  the  education  that  will  qualify  them  for  the  special 
duties  of  their  calling,  but  shall,  also,  improve  and  expand  the  intellect, 
elevate  their  mor^  and  refine  their  tastes.     These  latter  objects,  sir,  if 
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DOt  of  the  same  primary  importance  aB  the  practical  education  (so-adlei)^ 
are  yet  in  barmony  with  the  manifest  design  of  the  Creator  of  the  T7ni- 
verse,  who  so  clothes  the  ^Millies  of  the  field  in  colors  of  matchless  beaa- 
ty  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them." 
It  is  not  necessary  here,  I  trast,  to  enlarge  npon  the  benefits  resulting 
to  community  ftom  such  culture.  How  the  mind  that  understands,  and, 
therefore,  appreciates  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  material  world — 
tlie  great  moral  law  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  some  extent  the  cnnooa 
characters  and  the  languages  employed  in  proclaiming  this  law  to  man- 
kind, and  transmitting  it  to  us — the  manifold  blessings  resulting  to  the 
world  from  the  observance  of  that  law,  will  ever  be  the  advocate  of  social 
order,  sobriety,  charity  and  benevolence. 

Alp,  I  again  to  be  met  with  the  objection  that  such  mental  culture  will 
lead  our  sons  into  the  '' learned  professions?''  Will  cause  them  to  regard 
with  contempt  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic?  Why,  sir, 
the  plan  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  which  we  are  now  advocat- 
ing, is  precisely  the  thing  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  ideas  pre- 
vailing— ^that  the  learned  must  go  to  the  professions  or  engage  in  com* 
merce,  and  the  ignorant  only  be  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  At  this  College  we  propoee  to  unite  the  arts  of  industry  with  t^e 
highest.mental  culture,  teaching  that  both  are  equally  necessary,  equally 
honorable  and  equally  worthy  the  attention  of  the  greatest  intelle^^ts. 

And  liow,  in  conclusion,  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Convention 
that  their  judgment  upon  this  great  question  be  influenced  by  no  local 
prejudice.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  one  College,  located  in  any 
of  the  central  counties,  would  be  more  convenient  ot  access  to  the  people 
of  the  State  at  large,  than  two  would  be,  if  placed  upon  its  extreme  bound 
aries.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  we  are  to  hope  that 
lectures,  with  apt  illustrations,  not  found  at  the  other  institutions,  will 
attract,  at  convehient  seasons^  students  fVom  other  colleges,  and  inquiring 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  tiliat, 
if  we  have  a  suitable  farm  for  experifnents,  our  operations  and  lecturea 
in  connection  with  these  experiments,  will  make  such  visits  numerous  and 
fluent.  How  important  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  location  shall  be  o<m- 
venient  of  access  for  the  St^te  at  large. 

If  we  secure  a  suitable  location,  with  a  proper  organization  and  an  md- 
equate  endoumientt  our  institution  will  live  and  prosper  as  long  as  our 
noble  State  shall  exist.  In  the  cultivation,  elevation  and  refinement  of 
the  **  industrial  classes,'*  whose  toil  supports  the  republic,  how  vast  and 
extensive  will  be  its  benefits  and  blessings  to  us  and  our  posterity  for 
countless  generations! 

Note.— At  the  time  these  remarks  were  submitted,  I  had  not  read  the  report  of  the 
C^itunlssioners.    It  has  sinoe  been  printed,  and  I  have  been  greilUy  snrpriied  to  leam 
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that  Miami  University*  by  the  proposition  enbmittefl,  o>ffers  only  to  make  provision  for  : 
the  special  instmotion  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  that  instUuHon, 

From  the  manner  in  whioh  the  proposition  was  stated  in  the  Convention,  I  had  the 
impression  that  the  present  organisation  at  Oxford  was  to  be  dissolved,  all  the  property 
sorrendered  to  the  State,  aod  a  new  institution  established.  The  proposition  begins : 
"  The  Miami  University,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  assenting  thereto,  makes  the  following 
propositions  to  the  State  of  Ohio /or  one-half  the  AgrieutturaXfimd : 

"  1.  Miami  Univ^rHttf  mll/kmiah,  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Oollege,  all  neoessary 
buildings,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,"  &o. 

"  2.  Miami  Universitjf  will  at  once  establish  an  Agrieultural  College,'*  Slo. 

"  4.  Students  of  the  Agricultural  College  shall  be  entitled  t<4tiie  benefit  of  the  library 
apparatus  and  professorships  supported  by  the  present  funds  <^  the  UniverHty,** 

The  legal  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  Miami  University  is  to  continue,  and  its  officers  are, 
in  all  respects,  to  control  and  manage  the  same,  as  enlarged  by  the  Congressional  en- 
dowment. Students  may  now  and  will  be  instructed  there  as  heretofore,  and  may  grad- 
uate without  any  instruction  in  the  agricultural  course.  We  shall  have  precisely  the 
distinction  between  the  classical,  or  college  course  proper,  and  the  course  in  the  studies 
relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  generally  opposed  by  the  publle.  AU 
degrees  in  both  departments  will  be  conferred  by  **  Miami  University.*'  It  is  true  the 
present  Board  of  Trustees  propose  to  resign ;  but  they  do  not,  by  this,  at  all  change  the 
legal  effect  of  the  proposition  as  already  stated. 

Here  is  their  offer  to  resign ;  "  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Miami  University,  in  view  of  the  proposition  to  locate,  in  oonnwHon  with  thai  Univer$itjft 
by  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  Agricultural  College,  hereby  agree  that  if  such  location  is  made, 
we  will  resign  our  positions  as  such  Trustees,  in  order  to  enable  the  State  to  reorganise 
tke  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  way  suited  to  its  additional  endowment." 

I  do  not  know  know  what  the  friends  of  the  Oxford  location  have  said  in  urging  upon 
the  Legislature  the  acceptance  of  their  proposition,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  by  their 
written  offer  they  have  been  very  careful  to  preserve  their  old  organisation,  with  all  its 
rights  and  privileges.  As  they  are  all  honorable  gentlemen,  I  presume  they  have  used 
no  efforts  to  deceive  in  this  regard. 

The  Trustees  are  to  resign*  but  it  is  to  enable  the  State  to  "  reorganize  the  Board," 
that  is,  the  same  Board,  with  the  same  powers  and  under  the  law  establishing  Miami 
University.  "  In  a  way  suited  to  its  additional  endowment."  The  additional  endow- 
ment requires  special  instruction  in  agriculture,  &c.,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  prox»er 
that  some  of  the  Trustees  should  be  selected  who  are  qualified  to  look  after  this  new 
feature.    No  other  construction  can  be  given  to  what  is  here  proposed. 

M.  Harris.  I  do  not  arise  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware; I  think  he  or  I  have  mistaken  the  tenor  of  the  leport  of  the  Oom- 
mittee.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  report  contemplates  a  division 
ot  the  fund.  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  division  of  the  ftind ;  never 
committed  myself  in  favor  of  two  or  more  Agricultural  OoUeges.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  it  may  be  wise,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  establish 
two  colleges,  but  I  have  never  said  so,  and  I  do  not  understand  that,  by 
the  re'  ommendation  of  this  commission,  they  propose  any  such  thing. 
They  disclaim  any  recommendation  of  this  kind.  They  say  we  will  im- 
propriate half  the  Aind  and  let  the  other  half  await  the  logic  of  time  and 
events  without  making  any  recommendation.  There  is  an  obscure  inti- 
maiion  that  possibly  it  may  be  best  to  establish  another  in  the  uOTtheim 
part  of  the  State,  but  no  such  recommendation  is  contained  in  the  report. 
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If  this  is  trae,  all  the  argnment  aimed  at  that  part  of  the  report  is  pow- 
der wasted.  The  report  of  the  committee  says  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  every  tiller  of  the  soil  must  be  educated  to  understand  agri- 
cultural economy,  etc  If  there  is  any  fallacy,  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  say 
that  all  our  sons  should  be  educated  up  to  the  same  capacity.  We  are 
not  all  of  the  same  capacity.  One  farmer's  son  may  be  a  good  plough- 
man, another  a  good  mower,  and  another  a  good  merchant.  There  is  a 
limit  in  capacity.  I  do  not  say  but  we  should  educate  every  farmer's  boy 
up  to  his  capacity.  Qnr  common  schools  are  better  adapted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  if  we  wish  to  learn  math- 
ematics and  classics,  there  is  no  better  institution  than  our  colleges.  If 
this  were  all  there  is  no  need  of  agricultural  colleges  at  all.  It  is  only 
for  those  who  are  to  be  the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  world.  If 
this  College  is  to  get  up  an  aristocracy  in  agriculture,  I  would  rather  have 
this  project  faiL  We  have  enough  of  this  in  the  professions.  It  is,  they 
say,  that  they  may  seek  out  the  hidden  lights  that  govern  production. 
Here  is  one  of  those  jack  o*  lanterns. 

Like  the  man  who  would  seek  for  money  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  or 
the  man  who  would  go  out  on  the  prairie  after  fire,  because  he  sees  the 
morning  in  the  distance.  We  want  to  learn  the  common  sense  of  a^cul- 
ture,  and  we  want  it  as  wide  as  the  profession  of  agriculture. 

I  am  charged  with  being  disrespectful  in  using  the  term  '*  spread  eagle.** 
I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be  disrespectful.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  ua% 
the  language  to  express  the  idea  I  wished  to  convey ;  if  it  is  disrespectful, 
I  beg  pardon.  Judge  Jones  says  that  wise  men  are  least  presuming. 
Judge  Jones  is  a  wise  man,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  he  is  presumptuous, 
and  I  think  his  position  does  not  hold  true  in  his  own  case. 

If  the  endowment  of  Miami  University — and  I  do  not  advocate  the 
cause  of  that  University — if  the  land  and  buildings,  such  as  they  are,  are 
not  sufficient  to  run  the  institution  with  half  of  the  congressional  grant, 
how  are  we  to  run  a  new  institution  without  the  ground  or  buildings  t  On 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  was  judicious;  and  if  we 
wish  to  accept  any  prox>osition  that  looks  towards  putting  the  institution 
in  operation  next  year,  I  see  no  other  plan  but  to  accept  the  proposition 
of  Miami  University.    I  do  not  speak  in  favor  or  against  it. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  broad  and  liberal 
views  taken  by  Judge  Jones.  It  repeats  the  scenes  of  last  year.  It  is 
the  same  argument^  and  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  argument  was 
handled.  I  am  glad  he  cuts  loose  from  all  sectionalism.  I  want  this  ag- 
ricultural college  to  be  an  institution,  and  I  don't  care  where  you  put  it, 
so  that  it  be  in  the  most  suitable  place,  even  at  the  extreme  soutii-weat 
comer  of  the  State.  I  ask  nothing  for  my  region  of  country,  but  I  do 
ask  for  my  own  children  and  neighbors,  that  whatever  influence  the  agri- 
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ealtaral  conyention  can  exert  npon  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  this  school, 
shall  be  of  such  nature  as  not  to  make  us  blush  when  we  look  back  upon 
the  road  we  have  come.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  be  scared  because 
the  time  is  short  I  may  state,  that  if  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  do  not  see 
proper  to  provide  a*  plan  upon  which  they  will  make  this  appropriation 
this  winter  or  next  winter,  Congress  will  not  enforce  their  condition  of 
forfeit.  There  is  but  a  single  State  in  the  Union  that  has  taken  steps  in 
establishing  a  college,  and  that  is  New  York. 

Mr.  Green.    Iowa  has  one  building  now. 

Mr.  Lang,  Li  New  York  there  was  cause  for  it,  by  men  appropriating 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  State,  to  avoid  plunging  into  the  treas-^ 
ury  of  the  State,  took  this  prompt  action.  The  rest  of  the  States  have 
acted  cautiously  in  the  matter.  Do  not  let  us  be  hasty;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  hurraing.  This  committee  has  tried  to  be  consistent ;  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  inconsistency  in  the  phraseology  or 
conclusion  of  our  report :  "we  beg  leave  to  abstain  from  recommending 
any  action  of  this  convention  in  view  of  the  acts  set  forth."  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  friend  Harris  is  lashing  the  commission  or  the  commit- 
tee. Our  report,  is  made  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  proposed  by  . 
Mr.  Harris  in  this  convention  a  year  ago.  I  read  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Beport  of  last  year,  page  52,  «'That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  grant  of  land  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  be  better  accomplished  by  one 
distinct  college ;  and  that  in  view  thereof,  this  Convention  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  they  take  such  steps  in  framing 
a  law  as  will  accomplish  that  end."  These  views  are  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Gov.  Brough,  and  the  Gt)vernor*s  views  were  in  favor  of  one 
distinct  college. 

This  committee  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  action  of 
this  convention  last  year.  Oar  opinion  is,  that  the  action  of  this  conven- 
tion last  year  should  not  be  stultified  by  action  in  a  contrary  direction 
noif .  And  so  we  are  now  not  in  favor  of  dividing  this  fund,  making  two 
bites  of  the  cherry,  and  thus  cripple  the  appropriation  of  Congress.  Bet- 
ter, far  better,  that  we  allow  the  fund  to  be  forieited  than  that  we  should 
build  a  nuisance  upon  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  we  take  up  rotten,  decaying 
institutions  and  breathe  artificial  life  in  them,  and  then  let  them  die  out 
again.  Better  that  we  grasp  the  subject  with  liberal  views  due  to  its  im- 
I>ortance. 

Mr.  Earl.  I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion which  involves  so  much  importance  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  alw&ys 
prefer  to  learn,  by  listening  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  by  those  who 
study  them  well,  than  intrude  any  opinions  of  mine.  I  started  out  with 
the  idea  that  the  commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  last 
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year  to  investigate  this  matter  and  report  to  him*  acted  with  perfect  caa- . 
dor  and  honesty.  But  because  they  have  done  that,  it  does  not  logically 
follow  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  best  conclnsion;  that  they  have 
made  a  recommendation  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this 
convention,  or  which  will  inure  most  truly  to  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultni^^l  cause  of  this  great  State  of  Ohio.  The  argument  which  they 
present  for  receiving  as  a  portion  of  the  collegiate  fund,  this  worn-out  in- 
stitution of  Miami  College,  has  no  charms  for  me.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  adopt  such  thing,  but  I  would  rather  see  a  new  institution  arise  with 
vigor  and  power,  than  take  any  dilapidated  and  death-stricken  carcass 
tnto  our  arms  and  endeavor  to  regenerate  it  And  if  this  college,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  into  the  agricultural  institution  of  the  State, 
were  located  in  a  better  or  more  central  location,  one  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  I  might  consider  it  different.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Cleveland  could  easily  go  to 
Oxford.  I  admit  he  may  go  there  easily  and  quickly ;  but  can  he  go 
there  as  cheaply  as  if  the  institution  were  more  centrally  located  1  I 
have  no  axe  to  grind,  for  I  come  from  a  portion  of  the  State  as  near  the 
corner  as  Oxford.  I  would  like  to  have  the  institution  in  a  portion  of  the 
State  where  the  advantages  will  be  equal  to  the  sons  of  farmers  of  Ohio. 

It  is  true  the  college  will  not  receive  more  than  a  small  per  centage  of 
the  sons  of  farmers,  but  those  who  do  go  there  will  go  back  to  carry  with 
them  an  influence  which  will  spread  and  be  felt  in  the  region  in  which  they 
live ;  and  thus  this  college  will  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  whole 
I)opulation.  Take  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  any  community,  and  educate 
and  cultivate  his  mind,  qualify  him  to  disseminate  his  thoughts  among 
those  with  whom  he  moves,  and  the  spirit  within  him  will  And  a  place  in 
the  minds  of  others,  and  their  desire  for  knowledge  will  be  extended,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  general  stimulation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
knowledge  so  advantageous  to  their  friend.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  mechanics.  We  want  to  teach  our  mechanics  not 
merely  how  to  handle  a  plane  and  chisel,  but  to  understand  the  principle 
and  construction  of  the  machine  he  uses.  We  will  not  be  able  to  eo 
instruct  all  mechanics  that  th^  will  be  able  to  manufacture  a  machine 
equal  to  the  one  horse  chaise  that  will  hold  together  until  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  decays,  but  we  may  make  them  intelligent  in- 
stead of  mere  automatons. 

I  believe  it  would  be  impolitic  to  divide  this  fund.  There  is  no  more 
of  it  than  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  intended  if 
kept  in  one  body.  I  trust  this  convention  will  express  its  disapproval  (rf 
any  recommendation  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
whidi  will  tend  to  the  division  of  this  fund,  and  disapprove  of  any  loca- 
tion which  will  not  be  within  the  r^ion  of  the  central  portion  of  tka 
State.    In  thus  expressing  itself  it  should  do  it  so  nnequivocally  that 
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there  shall  be  no  question  as  to  our  meaning.  It  should  come  in  square 
and  distinct  tones,  speaking  the  sentiments  of  this  convention,  which  has 
a  right  to  be  heard,  because  it  represents  the  agricultural  and  productive 
interests  of  the  State.  I  trust  that  if  the  report  of  the  committee,  made 
this  morning,  is  sufficiently  clear,  it  may  be  adopted,  or  at  any  rate  the 
convention  adept  a  decided  resolution  opposed  to  any  division  of  the 
fand,  and  opposed  to  the  location  of  the  institution  in  any  corner  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Being  in  the  county  that  Miami  University  is  in,  I  do 
not  desire  to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject,  but  being  on  the  committee 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  an  error  that  this 
institution  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  not  doing  business.  It  is  in  as  suc- 
cessful operation  as  at  any  time.  We  have  buildings  there  not  as  elegant 
as  this,  but  as  to  the  low  stories  and  uncomfortable  rooms,  it  is  nbt  so. 
The  stories  are  high.  I^o  elegance, but  sound,  strong, good  walls;  strong 
oak  floors ;  recitation  rooms  of  high  stories.  There  is  a  large  passage 
running  through  the  building.  The  halls  for  the  societies  are  elegant 
and  well  arranged.  The  chapel  is  not  large  but  built  with  a  high  story 
I  think  we  are  in  successful  operation,  considering  we  have  had  the  war 
upon  us.  Our  young  men  having  volunteered  and  left  their  studies  to  go 
into  the  service,  yet  we  have  had  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  all  the  time.  We  are  patronized  from  Indiana  and  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  sure.  It  may  be  an  objection,  as  some  men  say,  to  be  in  the 
comer  of  the  State,  but  I  want  to  correct  the  impression  that  we  are  run 
down.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  these  fifteen  thousand  dollars  have 
l>een  accumulated  within  the  last  five  years.  Our  surroundings  there 
are  equal  to  any  college.  We  have  three  female  colleges  where  there  are 
not'  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  ^ach  of  them.  All  have  fine 
buildings  after  the  most  improved  style.  I  do  not  know  any  place  between 
here  and  there  more  sightly,  or  where  there  is  better  land.  It  is  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  our  State  by  railroad. 

Mr.  McOlung.  I  offer  Hie  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  committee : 

Besolvedf  That  the  donation  made  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  establishment  of  one  college,  at  sbm^  point  convenient  of  access  for  the 
State  at  large,  attached  to  which  iftidnld'  be  an  ^adequate  farm  for  experiments.  And 
l^at  while  at  this  college  the  leading  object  should  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts;  provision  should  also  be  mad« 
£or  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  at  the  best  colleges  in  the  land,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

We  were  almost  a  unit  last  year  in  reference  to  one  college,  and  we 
understand  by  this  resolution  that  we  mean  one  college  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  followiog  topic  in  the  report  of  the  committee  was  taken  np  for 
discussion  :    • 

••  What  is  the  proper  source  from  w^ich  the  appointment  of  trustees 
and  general  management  of  an  agricultural  college  should  emanate.*' 

Mr.  Parish.  I  apprehend  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  matter.  My  impression  is  tiiat 
the  appointing  power  should  be  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  rather 
than  in  the  convention.  The  parties  having  the  management  would  be 
more  permanent,  and  those  members  of  the  Board  would  have  their 
attention  drawn  more  directly  to  it  Another  reason  is  this,  that  it 
would  be  conducted  by  what  is  sometimes  termed  close  corporation,  that 
the  Legislature  or  State  Board  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  man- 
agement, and  let  that  board  of  trustees  fill  vacancies  that  occur  after- 
wards. That  is  not  very  republican  or  democratic,  I  am  sure,  but  it 
would  be  the  wisest  mode  of  conducting  an  institution  of  learning  of 
this  kind. 
•  The  next  proposition  for  consideration  was  taken  up,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  great  want  of  American  agricaltore,  Slc, 

No  remarks  were  proposed  and  no  action  taken. 
On  motion,  the  convention  al^ourned. 


MAJOEITJr  REPORT.    (See  page  76.) 


To  His  Excellency  Charles  Anderson^  Qovernar  of  Ohio : 

The  undersigned  Commissioners,  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
**To  provide  for  the  sale  of  land  scrip  and  other  purposes,"  passed  April 
13th,  1866,  respectfully  report  that  the  appended  propositions  have  been 
received  from  Mt  Union  College,  Farmers*  College,  Miami  University, 
the  village  of  Kent,  and  citizens  of  Worthington,  each  of  which  present 
some  advantages ;  and  we  embrace  this,  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
terest in  practical  education  manifested  by  those  who  represent  them. 

After  full  examination,  it  is  our  opinion  that  Miami  University  is  the 
best  location  for  the  college  contemplated  in  said  act  It  is  accessible  to 
all  parts  of  the  State  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  and  its 
oonnections,  and  to  the  adjacent  country  by  several  fine  turnpikes.  A 
clear  unqualified  franchise;  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land  in  the  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  village  of  Oxford,  surrounded  by  lands  adapted  to 
experimental  farnodng,  which  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  expense; 
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the  old  buildings  of  the  University,  being  a  hall,  two  blocks  of  stadents' 
rooms,  and  a  small  laboratory;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  reserve  funds; 
the  pledge  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  trustees,  alumni  and 
friends  of  Oxford,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings;  the  present  endow- 
ment, yielding  six  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
State  more  liberally  to  administer  the  trust  confided  to  it,  and  render  this 
venerable  seat  of  learning,  where  so  many  of  her  sons  have  been  edu- 
cated, the  worthy  representative  of  so  great  and  good  a  State— are  all 
inducements  and  considerations  in  favor  of  this  location. 

The  offers  of  other  institutions  and  individuals  are  liberal,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently large^nd  free  from  condition  to  ensure  success.  Not  much  of  the 
scrip  has  been  sold,  and  there  is  little  disiK>sition  to  increase  the  burdens 
of  taxation  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  buildings  and  the  furnishing  of 
a  new  institution. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  there  can  be  no  delay.  Here  is  a  college  of 
our  own,  which  it  is  both  our  right  and  duty  to  use.  How  can  it  be 
better  employed  1  Its  usefulness  depends  upon  enlarged  endowment ; 
how  can  this  best  be  done)  It  adiis  no  new  name  to  the  too  numerous 
catalogue  of  schools,  and  should  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  any  of  the 
friends  of  education. 

The  kind  assistance  we  have  received  from  eminent  educators  of  the 
State,  leads  us  to  hope  that  this  effort  may  meet  their  approval,  and  be 
cheered  by  their  fHendly  aid.  It  is  their  University  as  well  as  ours ;  they 
can  do  much  to  help  or  hinder  the  undertaking.  Its  success  will  be  a 
common  blessing — its  failure  a  common  loss. 

Section  eleven  of  the  act  makes  it  our  duty  to  propose  and  submit  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  college.  We  have  given  to  the 
subject  much  time  aud  reflectioo,  and  yet  feel  ourselves  poorly  able  to 
furnish  a  fcdl  aud  satisfactory  statement  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

We  are  constantly  remind<3d  that  all  agricultural  colleges  huve  been 
failures.  We  desire  not  to  add  another  to  the  list.  The  republic  of  let- 
ters is  a  close  corporation,  and  watchful  of  innovations.  We  may  not, 
therefore,  deprive  the  students  of  the  University  of  the  privilege  of  pur- 
suing the  beaten  track  if  they  wish.  Our  object  is  to  organize  an  insti- 
tution "  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.**  Let  us 
try  the  experiment  fairly,  how  much  practical  education  and  how  much 
classical,  or  what  mingling  of  the  two,  is  best  adapted  to  fit  men  for  the 
active  duties  of  this  busy  age  and  country,  and  give  more  or  less  atten- 
tien  to  the  one  course  or  the  other  as  time  may  solve  the  problem.    So 
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that  if  we  fail  to  improve  the  agricultaral  and  mechanical  pToclncttoii8x>f 
the  country,  we  may  hope  to  impart  a  healthful  cnltnre  to  the  men  who 
represent  the  indnatry  of  the  State,  persnaded  that  a  eore  way  of  ad- 
vancing a  pursuit  is  to  enlighten  and  elevate  tiiose  who  engage  in  it. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  Oenei^l  Assembly,  at  its  next  session, 
to  organize  Miami  University  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Oongress,  approvM 
July  2d,  1862,  to  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  one-half  of  the  land  ocsip  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  one-tenth  of  whioh  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  adapted  to  experimental  farming,  and 
the  balance  to  the  additional  endowment  of  the  College  or  University ; 
that  the  other  half  of  said  scrip,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  set  apart  for 
the  endowment  of  a  college  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  afto 
the  experiment  has  been  £Btirly  made  and  a  satisfactory  location  is  pre- 
sented, or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  art6.  We  suggest  that  a  board  of  tw^ty  trustees 
be  appointed,  one-fourth  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  be  ex-offiiao 
members  of  said  board,  and  that  the  board  should  select  an  executive 
committee  for  each  college  organized  under  the  act,  to  whom  should  be 
confided  the  active  duties  of  managing  the  same.  A&so  little  has  been 
realized  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  we  suggest  that  there  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  annually,  being  equal  to  the  present  en- 
dowment of  the  University,  and  constituting  altogether  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  support  of  eight  professors,  or  more,  if 
the  rate  of  living  shall  be  materially  reduced,  which  appropriation  may 
be  reimbursed  from  the  income  hereafter  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  scrip. 

The  present  buildings  should  be  repaired  with  the  money  on  hand,  and 
the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  pledged  should  be  expended  in,  say 
four  buildings,  sufficiently  remote  not  to  endanger  each  other  in  case  of 
fire;  an  engine  room  and  shop  for  mechanical  experiments  and  work;  a 
barn  for  agricultural  operations;  a  hall  for  lectures  and  recitaticm  rooms, 
and  a  home  where  every  student  may  have  healthful  food  and  friendly 
care.  The  three  large  and  exceUent  female  seminaries  in  sight  of  the 
University  indicate  how  well  this  can  be  done.  The  expenses  of  board 
may  thus  be  so  reduced  as  to  allow  no  excui^  for  the  pernicious  praetioe 
of  self-boarding.  These  buildiugs  need  not  be  large,  but  should  be  plainly 
and  tastefully  designed,  and  so  located  as  to  impart  a  cheerful  air  to  the 
*grand  old  Oampus^  heretofore  so  much  neglected. 

To  what  ext^at  experiments  in  i^rming  and  mechanical  pursuits  may 
accompany  the  course  of  study,  experience  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  faculty  alone  can  determine.  It  seems  clear  that  manual  labor  should 
not  bb  excluded,  but  rather  enforced,  in  an  institution  intended  alike  to 
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dignify  and  alleviate  honorable  toil.    The  student  who  is  nnwilling  to 
work  is  already  sofflciently  provided  for. 

The  great  manafacturiug  city  of  Cincinnati  is  sufficiently  near  to  admit 
of  an  occasional  excursion  to  explore  her  busy  shops  and  ponderous 
machinery. 

Of  the  course  of  study,  we  speak  with  diffidence— the  trustees  and 
&culty  can  better  determine  it. 

The  regular  college  course  is  four  years,  and  it  seems  well  to  adopt  it ; 
but  whether  spent  chiefly  in  the  classical  or  the  practical  departments, 
the  honors  should  be  the  same  and  a  diploma  accordingly.  There  may 
be  a  two  years*  course — preparing  the  student  for  teaching  or  engaging 
in  some  one  of  the  active  duties  of  life  tor  which  his  course  of  study  may 
have  fitted  him,  and  a  certi%3ate  accordingly ;  and  a  long  or  complete 
course,  embracing  the  practical  and  classical,  equal  to  the  difgree  of  Mas- 
ter, and  evidenced  by  a  medal  or  other  insignia.  Courses  of  lectures, 
with  apt  illustrations,  not  found  in*  other  institutions,  may,  at  convenient 
seasons,  call  in  the  students  of  sister  colleges,  and  the  inquiring  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  the  State.  Indeed,  we  may  hope  that  the  University 
may  become  the  home  of  eminent  naturalist^',  whose  works  and  words 
may  bless  the  State. 

The  faculty  may  be  organized  somewhat  as  follows : 
President,  teaching  Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Moral  Pnilosophy,  and  Con- 
stitutional Law; 

Professors  of  Agriculture,  with  Botany; 
Mechanics,  with  Natural  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy ; 
Commerce,  with  Accounts,  Penmanship  and  Laws  of  Trade; 
Mathematics,  Surveying  and  Military  Tactics; 
Languages ; 

Chemistry  and  Agricultural  Chemistry ; 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Veterinary  Art.  » 

The  practical  arrangement  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  means  pro- 
vided, the  acquirements  of  men  at  hand,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  or 
that  course  may  be  pursued;  the  number  may  be  increased  when  the  ftill 
income  is  derived  from  the  endowment;  or  tutors  and  assistants  may  be 
employed  from  the  current  income  derived  from  students,  who  should  be 
expected  to  pay  the  usual  college  fees,  so  that  the  State  may  not  appear 
to  underbid  the  colleges  dependent  upon  private  bounty ;  although  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  heroic  soldiers  who  have  pre- 
served our  country,  and  the  orphans  the  fallen  have  left  behind — ^for  these 
we  can  never  do  too  much. 

In  presenting  this  imperfect  report  of  our  labors  and  opinions  to  you, 
Sir,  we  are  reminded  that  we  rer^ived  our  appointment  from  your  distin- 
guished predecessor,  the  able,  b    test  and  lamented  John  Brough,  who 
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gave  to  the  project  of  organizing  a  college  for  the  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  a  hearty  and  weighty  support.  We  hope  from  you.  Sir,  a 
generous  hand,  and  that  your  saccessor  and  the  General  Assembly  may 
cordially  cooperate  in  the  speedy  inauguration  of  a  college  which  shall 
not  be  a  failure. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Dabwin  E.  Gabdnkb, 
David  Taylor, 
Petbb  Thatohbb, 
0,  l.  poobman. 
December  Ist,  1865. 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE. 

Believing  that  the  proper  association  of  an  Agricultural  College  with  a 
Literary  Institution  would  result  to  -their  mutual  benefit,  the  Trustees  of 
Mount  Union  College  hereby  make  the  following  propositions  to  the  Ckmi- 
missioners  appointed  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  April  13th,  1865,  to  wit : 

1.  In  case  the  State  of  Ohio  will  establish  at  Mt  Union,  O.,  an  Agri- 
cultural College,  either  distinct  from  or  in  connection  with  Mount  Union 
College,  the  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  Mount  Union 
College  may  be  used  by  the  Agricultural  College  without  expense  for  use 
or  repairs;  and  that  all  frmds  appropriated  by  the  State,  or  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  congressional  land  scrip,  and  also  the  entire  possession 
and  management  of  the  Agricultural  College  to  be  under  the  control  and 
government  of  the  State  as  the  Legislature  may  provide,  without  let  or 
interference  with  the  character  of  Mount  Union  College  as  a  Literary 

^Institution.  The  Trustees  of  Mount  Union  College  will  guarantee  to  the 
State  not  only  the  free  use  of  its  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus,  but 
will  donate  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  and  will  guarantee  that  all  the  land 
needed  by  the  Agricultural  College  can  be  purchased  in  the  vicinity  at 
reasonable  rates;  and  also,  that  the  Literary  department  shall  support 
itself,  and  that  its  management  shall  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  each  is  to  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
the  highest  mutual  interests  of  all  concerned.*    Or, 

2.  In  case  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  will  grant  to  Mount  Union 
College  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land 
scrip,  said  College  will  provide  for  and  establish  an  Agricultural  Col- 
legiate  department  or  station,  or  the  State  may  do  it  in  connection  witii 

*  For  desoriptioD,  &>c,,  of  buildings,  locatioD,  aooessibiUty,  Ac,  see  Memorial  to  the 
Legsilatiire,  made  a  year  ago  last  winter,  p  »  nted  in  Proceedings  of  Senate. 
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Moimt  Union  OoUege^  and  the  Trustees  of  said  College  will  guarantee 
that  they  will  Mthftdly  and  eoomically  appropriate  all  the  funds  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  State  for  experiments  and  OoUegiate  instruction  in  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  (or  any  other  branches  of  learning  for  the 
industrial  classes  where  the  leading  object  is  related  thereto,)  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  may  provide. 

O.  K  Habtshobn, 
J.  O.  Chapman, 
G.  W.  Clabkb, 

Hxecutive  Oammittee. 
Mt.  Union,  near.  Alliance,  O., 
October  9th,  1865. 


DUNLAP,  O.,  June  27th,  1866. 
Darwin  E,  Gardner ^  Esq,,  Chairman  of  Oommissioners  under  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  of  April  ISth,  1866, /or  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  Agriotdtural,  Mechanical  and  Military  College  or  Colleges^ 
under  the  United  States  Grant  of  July  2d,  1862. 

Deab  Sib: — I  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  College  of  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio,  who,  through  their  Stockholders,  Scholarshipholders, 
Donors  and  Trustees,  have  proposed,  and  continue  to  propose,  to  donate 
their  entire  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  for  the  objects  for  which 
you  were  appointed,  and  await  your  examination,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  report  the  facts  in  connection  therewith,  for  which  a  committee  of  the 
Stockholders  and  Trustees  will  give  you  every  facility  in  their  power,  in 
the  mode  which  you  may  designate. 

On  the  26th  day  of  May  last  we  forwarded  to  Miles  Greenwood,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  your  commission,  a  request  that  the  College 
and  grounds  might  be  accepted  by  the  State,  as  they  had  been  offered,, 
with  sundry  papers  relating  to  the  subject,  viz : 

A.  A  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  including  a  report  to  the  Stockholders,, 

and  their  action  thereon. 

B.  Beport  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  after  an  exam- 

ination of  the  premises  in  March,  1864. 
G.    A  communication  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  on  the  subject. 
D.    Beport  of  a  meeting  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati. 

These  papers  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  matter,  to  which  we  are 
desirous  of  giving  any  particulars  you  may  desire,  and  hope  it  will  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  Commission  to  visit  the  premises,  so  that  our  claim 
to  have  it  accepted  may  be  presented  upon  their  just  groufkds. 

The  delay  in  presenting  this  matter  formally  to  your  Board  has  arisen 
from  the  fiact  that  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first 
7B 
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offered,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stoekholdera  and  TroBtees  ws^  eaOed 
for  the  2l8t  June  inst.  to  give  expression  to  their  present  wishes  and  views 
upon  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  a  desire  of  making  the  donation  to  the 
State. 

In  behalf  of  the  College. 

BespectfttUy  submitted, 

C.  EICHAEDS. 


MIAMI  imiVEESITY. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Miami  University, 
in  view  of  the  proposition  to  locate  in  connection  with  that  University, 
by  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  Agricultural  College,  hereby  agree  that  if  sach 
a  location  is  made,  we  will  resign  our  positions  as  such  Trustees,  in  order 
to  enable  the  State  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  way  suited  to 
its  additional  endowment. 

FERGUS  ANDERSON,  C.  K  OLDS, 

JOHN  M.  MILLIKIN,  G.  VOLNEY  DORbEY, 

WM.  BECKETT,  ALBERT  GALLOWAY. 

O.  G.  GOODRICH,  GEO.  W.  HOLMES, 

JOHN  W.  HERRON,  JOHN  Y.  SCOULLEE, 

B.  W.  CHIDLAW,  A.  H.  DUNLEVY, 

JOHN  G.  LOWE,  W.  S.  GROESBECK, 

ROBT.  W.  STEELE,  B.  M,  CORWINE. 
JAS.  F.  CHALFANT, 
October  25tk,  1866. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Miami  Univ^ty, 
held  June  28, 1865,  the  following  paper  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit: 

The  Miami  University,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  assenting  thereLo,  makes 
the  following  propositions  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  one-half  of  the  Agri- 
cultural fund — 

1.  Miami  University  will  furnish,  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
all  necessary  buildings  and  will  keep  the  same  in  repair,  from  the  present 
funds  of  the  University.  The  Board  has  determined  to  raise  $50,000,  and 
in  addition,  they  can  add  to  this  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  new  buildings. 

2.  Miami  University  will  at  once  establish  an  Agricultural  College,  of 
the  character  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  appropriate  to  the 
support  of  that  College  all  the  income  derived  from  the  Agricultural  fund. 

3.  Miami  University  will  apply  all  their  present  funds  arising  from 
ground-rents  and  tuition  fees,  which  are  not  required  for  the  baildings, 
to  the  support  of  the  professorships  having  the  least  connection  with 
Agriculture  ani  Mecnanic  Arts. 

4.  Students  of  the  Agricultural  College  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Library,  apparatus  and  professorships  supported  by  the  present 
fimds  of  the  University. 
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5.  Miami  XJni versify  offers  for  the  use  of  this  Agricoltaral  College  forty 
(40)  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Oxford,  either  to  be  part  of  an 
experimental  farm  or  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  one  else- 
where ;  also  the  sixty  (60)  acres  of  the  Oampns  for  ornamental  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

6.  The  present  income  of  the  College,  amounting  to  from  $11,000  to 

#15,000,  will  be  added  to  the  income  arising  from  the  Agricultural  fundi 

and  the  whole  applied  to  the  support  of  a  College  in  which  shall  be  taught 

**  the  branches  of  learning  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts'* 

and  *' Military  Tactics,"  **not  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 

studies." 

A  true  copy  from  the  Minutes. 

B.  H.  BISHOP,  Seo'y  M.  0. 


MmOKITY  REPORT. 

To  His  ExceOeney  Charles  Anderson^  Oovemar  of  Ohio,  Oreeting : 

The  subscriber,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of 
the  late  General  Assembly,  to  examine  and  report  their  opinion  as  to  the 
place  for  locating  a  College  or  Colleges,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  2, 1862,  *^for  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be— without  excluding 
the  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics — 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
€iianic  Arts.^* 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in  accepting  this  report,  from  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  concur  in  that  which  will  be  made  to  you,  and  that  the 
law  requiring  this  commission  provides  that  **  two  shall  be  selected  so  as 
to  represent  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State," 
and  that  with  these  my  own  interests  are  and  have  been  associated.  To 
use  the  language  of  Gov.  Brough :  it  is  evident  that  the  intention  of  the 
enactment  is  to  institute  a  new  and  distinct  species  of  education,  one  not 
heretofore  favored  or  specially  encouraged  by  State  or  National  aid.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  application  of 
that  instruction,  is  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal interests  of  the  country;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  instruction  of  the 
indastrial  classes,  within  themselves,  in  that  which  pertains  to  their  own 
eaUings,  in  order  that  they  may  make  practical  and  manual  applications 
of  it,  incidentally  for  their  own  benefit,  but  actually  for  the  increase  of 
national  production  and  wealth."  These  practical  suggestions  might  well 
be  quoted  entire,  but  I  shall  only  use  his  concluding  reioark,  '^respect- 
Ailly  suggesting  that  its  management  be  intrusted  to  men  of  intelligence 
and  integrity,  practically  associated  with  the  interests  it  is  designed  to 
benefit" 
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One  of  the  objects  is  to  report  "  the  inducements  which  may  be  offered 
in  the  way  of  land,  buildings,  money  or  other  valuable  property  for  said 
College  or  Colleges."    In  this  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  offers  of  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  in  Butler  county,  and  the  Farmers'  College  of 
Hamilton  county ;  the  former  a  time  honored  institution  of  learning,  en- 
dowed with  the  revenue  of  the  interest  on  the  sale  of  a  township  of  land, 
(over  23,000  acres)  understood  to  be  an  annual  rental  of  about  $6,000, 
with  which,  and  the  fees  for  tuition,  &c.,  she  has  during  a  long  course  of 
years  fitted  a  great  number  for  high  usefulness,  particularly  in  profes- 
sional life.    It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  be  more  fiilly  endowed,  but  I  can- 
not suppose  that  this  fond  is  the  legitimate  one  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  olject,  and  the  general  cause  of  education  can  ill  afford  to  lose  her 
teachings  in  the  line  she  has  so  long  occupied.    She  is  too  remote  from 
extensive  mechanical  operations,  has  no  buildings  for  the  contemplated 
objects ;  those  she  has  are  in  bad  taste,  old  and  dilapidated,  worth  scarcely 
more  than  the  second  hand  materials;  her  grounds,  said  to  be  about  100 
'  acres,  are  of  fair  aspect,  in  a  healthy  region  and  surrounded  by  a  good 
community ;  but  except  a  few  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  being 
fenced,  partially  with  osage  hedge,  are  entirely  uncultivated,  the  primi- 
'  tive  forest,  partially  thinned,  covers  a  large  part  of  it.    As  buildings,  so 
manifestly  wanted  even  for  their  present  objects,  cannot  be  erected  from 
the  U.  S.  grant,  it  is  proposed  by  the  friends  of  that  institution  to  raise  a 
sufficient  fund  for  that  object,  with  what  success  I  am  not  informed. 

It  might  be  well  to  examine,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  impedimeut  in 
the  grants  and  titles  of  the  College  and  estates  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  radical  change  in  its  objects,  which  granting  it  the  U.  S.  fimd  will 
obviously  require. 

The  Farmers'  College  is  likewise  in  a  healthy,  picturesque  and  pleasant 
'  locality,  airy  and  unconfined ;  with  room  for  any  desirable  increase,  in  a 
well  settled,  intelligent  neighborhood,  easy  of  access  from  all  parts,  and 
as  near  our  most  populous  city  as  will  comport  with  a  due  regard  to  health 
and  morals;  as  evidence  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  ardent  spirits  are  not  re- 
tailed within  two  miles  of  it  The  lands  consist  of  98  90-100  acres,  whidi, 
firom  its  variety  in  quality  and  surface,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  an  Experi- 
mental Farm,  to  which  use  it  has  been  partially  applied.  The  Botanical 
grounds,  about  25  acres,  are  set  with  almost  every  variety  of  tree,  plant 
and  shrub  of  our  climate,  botanically  arranged  by  Kern,  a  genius  at  land- 
scape gardening.  I  present  a  map  of  the  College  grounds,  as  a  part  of 
this  report,  with  the  mention  that  the  inside  division  lines  not  being 
-  established,  may  be  changed  to  suit  future  objects,  and  would  also  refer 
'  to  the  joint  report  of  a  committee  of  the  last  Legislature,  some  20  in  num- 
ber, who  visited  the  College  in  March,  1864,  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Senate  Journal,  pages  36  to  44.    The  buildings  and  their  condition 
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are  described  in  that  report,  except  three  cottage  buUdings  not  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  complete  working  Chemical  Laboratory  and  a  consid- 
erable Library. 

But  the  principal  object  I  have  in  presenting  the  claims  of  this  institu- 
tion is,  its  proximity  to  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  emporium  of 
the  State.  A  mere  mechanical  school  would,  doubtless,  be  better  and 
more  useful  gotten  up  within  the  city,  but  as  agriculture  and  military 
education  are  to  be  taught  from  the  same  grant,  the  whole  are  better  sub- 
served by  being  established  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

As  to  "  preparing  a  detailed  plan  as  to  the  organization  of  said  College 
or  Colleges  and  the  necessary  buildings  therefor,"  I  shall  only  make  the 
suggestion  that  the  objects  are  so  new  and  untried,  that  it  will  probably 
take  several  years  before  any  will  be  competent  to  answer  it.    Harvard, 
from  her  Independent  Scientific  School,  is  now  throwing  light  into  the  dark 
places  of  Brazil,  and  no  doubt  Europe  will  enlighten  us  in  mastering  these 
new  objects.    High  learning  has  been  too  proud  to  make  it  any  leading 
object  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  elevate  the  humble,  as  agricultural  and 
mechanical  objects  have  generally  been  considered;  but  the  tendency  of 
genius  is  prophetic,  and  it  evidently  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  by  im- 
proving the  actual  every  day  objects  and  duties  of  common  life.    Eeligioq, 
Morals  and  Science,  are  co-operating  with  their  powerful  aid ;  education 
will  not  lag  behind,  and  hence  Colleges  for  Farmers  and  Mechanics,  with 
an  infusion  of  Military  art  for  defense,  are  now  like  the  healthy  infant, 
inanely  throwing  out  its  arms  to  gather  strength  for  adult  objects;  hence 
the  importance  of  giving  the  proper  direction  to  this  munificent  grant,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  hindred  in  looking  back  for  precedents,  when  it  should 
be  active  in  forwarding  very  partially  developed  anticipations. 
EespectfuUy  submitted, 

M.  GREENWOOD. 
Cineinnatiy  Dec  30, 1865. 
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OHIO  STATE  FAIR  FOR  1866- 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  Uth 
and  15th  of  September,  1866,  in  Stewart's  Grove,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Oolnmbas,  being  the  same  ground  on  which  the  preceding  Fair  was  held. 
The  weather  during  the  Fair  was  very  fine.  The  attendance  was  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  a  much  larger  attendance 
was  expected. 

Every  essential  which  constitutes  the  success  of  the  Fair,  in  the  largest 
sense,  was  iiilly  represented.  In  all  the  live  stock  departments — Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry— some  of  the  finest  and  best  examples 
in  the  State  were  on  exhibition.  The  mechanical,  especially  the  agricul- 
tural implement  department,  was  perhaps  at  no  previous  Fair  so  Mj 
represented.  The  show  of  fruits  and  farm  products  was  good.  A  large 
Fine  Art  hall  was  erected  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  Fair  the  show 
in  this  hall  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  features. 

But  the  intelligent  reader  will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  exhibition  from 
the  following  list  of  entries,  awards  and  committees*  reports,  than  po8sibl7 
could  be  conveyed  in  a  prefatory  notice 

The  following  is  a  list  of  entries  and  awards  at  the  State  Fair  of  1866: 

ENTKEES  OF  THOEOUGHBRED  CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

1.  B.  Baker,  Ayon,  Lorain  oounty,  boll,  New  Tears  Day,  8  years  old. 

2.  same         "  "  heifer,  Rose,  2  yrs.  old. 

3.  A.  A.  Frenoh,  Beynoldsbnrg,  Franklin  co.,  boll.  Prince  Albert,  4  yrs.  old. 

4.  Daniel  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  Oreen  co.,  buU,  Grand  Doke,  7  yrs.  old. 

**  buU,  General  Grant,  3  yrs.  old. 

••  bnll,  Sheridan,  1  yr.  old. 

**  bnll  calf,  Oakland  Oxford,  7  mos.  old. 

"  cow,  Zenaida,  7  yrs.  old. 

"  cow,  Dnohees  of  Oakland,  4  yrs.  old. 

••  cow.  May  Day,  6  yrs.  old, 

**  cow,  Lonan  XXL,  3  yrs.  old. 

"  heifer,  Amazon,  2  yrs.  old. 

"  heifer  calf,  Portulacca,  3  mos.  old. 

14.  Samnel  Barr,  Colnmbns,  Franklin  oo.,  bnll,  Duke  of  Plnmwood,  5  yrs.  old. 

15.  Charles  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  Clark  co.,  bnll,  Dnke  of  Clark,  3  yxs.  old. 

16.  same  **  cow,  Anna  Hnnt,  5  yrs.  old. 

17.  same  **  cow,  Kitty  Clover,  5  yrs.  dd. 
10.          same                              ^  cow,  Kitty  Clyde,  8  yis.  old. 


5. 

same 

6. 

same 

7. 

same 

8. 

same 

9. 

same 

10. 

same 

IL 

same 

12. 

same 

13. 

same 
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19.  Charles  M.  Cliurk,  BpiingficJd,  Clark  oo.,  oow,  IMy  of  dark,  8  jn.  old* 

to.  same  **  heifer,  Molly. 

21.  same  '«  heifer,  Miss  WUey. 

9SL  same  "  bull  oalf,  CoL  Ellsworth,  2  mos.  old. 

83.  same  "  bull  oalf,  Gen.  Sheridan,  1  month  old. 

84.  L.  B.  Spragae,  **  bnU,  Gen.  Bomside,  8  yrs.  old. 

85.  L.  Goodale,  Colombns,  Franklin  oo.,  oow,  Daisy,  7  yrs. 

86.  same  "  "     cow,  3  yrs.  old. 

87.  same  "  "     bull,  13  mos.  old. 

88.  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesyille,  Clinton  oo.,  bnU,  Dnke  of  Highland,  8  yrs.  old. 

89.  same  "  "       cow,  Rose  Bad,  4  yrs.  old. 

30.  same  "  .  **       cow,  Emma,  3  yrs.  old. 

31.  same  "  "       cow,  Saobeam,  9  yrs.  old. 

32.  same  "  "       calf,  Bed  Jacket,  5  mos.  old. 

33.  J.  Benton,  Darbyyille,  bnll,  Yonng  Starlight,  2  yrs.  old. 

34.  same  "  heifer,  Bed  Bose,  2  yrs.  old. 

35.  James  Baker,  Johnstown,  Licking  co.,  boll,  7-8  Blood,  3  yrs.  old. 

36.  Wm.  Matthews,  Etna,  bnll.  Grant,  2  yrs.  old. 
*'      cow,  Joanna,  4  yrs.  old. 
"      cow,  Lizzie*  4  yrs.  old. 
"      cow,  Mary  Ann,  4  yrs.  old. 
"      cow,  Snow  Drop,  2  yrs.  old. 
"      cow,  Victoria,  2  yrs.  old. 
"      heifer  calf,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  7  mos.  old. 
"      heifer  calf,  Miss  Grant,  4  mos.  old. 

44.  Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ey.,  buU,  Duke  Frederick,  1  yr.  old. 

45.  same  "  2  bull  calves,  under  1  year. 

46.  same  * "  cow,  Fanny  Leslie,  10  yrs.  old. 

47.  F.  W.  Benick,  Bloomfleld,  bulL 

48.  same  **  cow,  4  yrs.  old. 

49.  same  "  bull  calf. 

50.  same  "  heifer,  1  yr.  old. 

AWARDS  ON  THOROUGHBRED  CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Best  bull,  3  yrs.  old  and  over,  Daniel  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia... |50 

2d  best  bull,  3  yrs.  old  and  over,  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reeeville ,.... 30 

Best  bull,  2  yrs.  old  and  under  3,  Jethro  Denton,  Darbyyille 30 

2d  best  bull,  2  yrs.  old  and  under  3,  L.  B.  Sprague,  Springfield 20 

Beet  bull,  1  yr.  old  and  under  2,  Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ey 25 

2dbe8tbull,  1  yr.  old  and  under  2,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 15 

Best  bull  calf,  CM.  Clark,  Springfield 10 

2dbest    "                   "              "          5 

Best  cow,  3  yrs.  old  and  over,  D.  McMillan,  Xenia 50 

2d  beat  cow,  3  yrs.  old  and  over,  Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ey... • 30 

Best  cow,  2  yrs.  old  and  under  3,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 30 

2dbeet    "                           "                     "              "          tO 

Best  heifer,  I  year  old  and  under  8,            '*              *'          85 

8d  beat  heifer,  1  year  old  and  mder  8,  Wm.  Malthews,  Etna 15 

BeatheifereaU;C.M.G]avk,8^iiigAeld.. It 
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same 
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same 

39. 

40. 

same 
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same 
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same 
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2d  best  heifer  oftlf,  Daniel  MoMillab,  Xenia |5 

Charles  Phuus, 
J.  D  Pbttit, 
Emerson  Smith, 
Hugh  Bell, 
A.  P.  Howard, 
Awarding  Commttee. 

ENTRIES  OF  DEVON  CATTLE. 

1.  W.  F.  Hubbard,  Aahtabula,  Aahtabula  co.,  bull,  Garibaldi,  3  yrs.  old  and  over. 

2.  same  "  "  cow,  Ida  IV., 

3.  same  "  '*  heifer.  La  Belle. 

AWARDS  ON  DEVON  CATTLE. 
Best  cow,  3  yrs.  old  and  over,  Ida  IV.,  W.  F.  Habbard,  Ashtabula $2S 


P.  Hitchcock, 

E.  BiDDLE, 

E.  Spencer, 
John  Sears, 
J.  0*B.  Kbnnick, 
Awarding  CotnnUttee. 


2, 

same 

11              « 

3. 

same 

«              <i 

4. 

same 

u                   u 

5. 

same 

tt                 it 

6. 

same 

tt                 « 

7. 

same 

<i                       n 

ENTRIES  OF  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

1.  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  Lorain  co.,  bull.  General,  1  yr.  old. 

bull  calf,  M%jor,  3  mos. 
cow.  Beauty,  9  yrs.  old. 
cow,  Jeannie,  7  yrs.  old. 
cow,  Floreaa,  2  yrs.  old. 
heifer.  Belle,  1  yr.  old. 
heifer  calf^  Edith,  4  months  old. 

AWARDS  ON  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  General,  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria |15 

2d  best  bull  calf,  Major, 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Jeannie, 

2d  best  cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  Beauty, 

Best  cow,  2  years  eld  and  under  3,  Florena, 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Belle, 

Best  heifer  calf,  Edith, 

Lucius  B.  Wing, 
P.  Hitchcock, 
E.  Spencer, 
John  Sears, 
J.  O'B.  Rennick, 
Awarding  Comnuttee, 

ENTRIES  OF  WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS,  FAT  CATTLE  AND  MILCH  COWS. 

1.  R.  Baker,  Avon,  Lorain  county,  cow,  Roan,  9  years  old. 

2.  same     Avon,  **  "     True,  6  years  old. 

3.  Leonard  Hough,  Berkshire,  Delaware  oounty,  bullock,  Fat  Bullock,  6  yean  old. 

4.  W.  T.  Decker,  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  oxen,  yoke  of  oxen,  4  years  old. 


do 

do    

3 

do 

do    

25 

do 

do    

15 

do 

do    

20 

do 

do    

15 

do 

do    
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5.  Charles  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  Clark  county,  cow,  Easter  Day,  12  years  old. 

6.  Daniel  McMillan,  jr%  Xenla,  Green  county,  cow,  May  Day,  6  years  old. 

7.  John  D.  Miller,  Lockboume,  cow. 

8.  James  Baker,  Johnstown,  Licking  county,  cow,  5  years  old. 

9.  same  "  **  cow,  4  years  old. 

10.  same  "  "  heifer,  2  years  old. 

11.  John  Enoch,  jr.,  West  Liberty,  steer,  Perfection,  2  years  old. 

AWAKDS  ON  WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS,  FAT  CATTLE  AND  MILCH  COWS. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  4  years  old  and  over,  W.  T.  Decker,  Groveport |26  00 

Best  buUock,  4  years  old  and  over,  Leonard  Hough,  Berkshire 40  00 

Best  steer,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Perfection,  John  Enoch,  jr..  West  Liberty ...  20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  Easter  Day,  Chas.M.  Clark,  Springfield ^ 20  00 

2d  best  cow  or  heifer,  May  Day,  Dan'l  McMillan,  Xenia 10  00 

Best  milch  cow  of  any  breed,  Roan,  R.  Baker,  Avon,  0 35  00 

2dbest      "  "  True,       "  "        20  00 

J.  C.  Stevens, 
N.  Paullin, 
John  Sears, 

Awarding  Committee. 
STATEMENT  OF  R.  BAKER. 

Avon,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  7, 1865. 
Roan,  a  milch  cow,  entered  and  owned  by  R.  Baker,  Avon,  O.,  nine  years  old ;  was 
got  by  Corsair  out  of  a  quarter  Durham  cow.    Roan  calved  March  23, 1865.    She  was 
put  to  bull  again  July  5th. 

Roan  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  14th,  421  lbs.  of  milk,  from  which  was  made 
20i  lbs.  of  butter.    She  also  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  August  12th,  332  lbs.  of  milk, 
from  which  was  made  16^  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  cow  was  fed  on  grass  only,  from  May  1st  to  7th  September. 
The  weight  of  cow  is  1,092  lbs.  R.  BAKER. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  milked  the  cow  Roan,  helped  to  weigh  the  milk,  assisted  in 
making  and  weighing  the  butter,  and  believe  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

ALFRED  BAKER. 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Lorain  county,  R.  Baker,  and 
Alfred  Baker  and  made  oath  that  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

PHILIP  SAWYER, 
Justice  of  the' Peace, 

Avon,  Lorain  Co.,  0.,  Sept.  7, 1865. 

True,  red  roan  milch  cow,  entered  and  owned  by  R.  Baker,  Avon,  O.,  is  6  years  old, 
was  got  by  Sir  Humphrey  974.  Out  of  Empress,  by  Corsair.  True  calved  April  2, 1865 ; 
was  put  to  bull  again  July  25th. 

Tme  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  14th,  410  lbs.  milk,  from  which  was  made 
18|  lbs.  of  butter.  She  also  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  August  12th,  325  lbs.  of  milk, 
from  which  was  made  15f  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  cow  was  fed  on  grass  only  from  1st  of  May  till  7th  of  September. 

Weight  of  cow,  1,081  lbs. 

R.  BAKER. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  milked  the  cow  Tme,  helped  to  weigh  the  milk,  assisted  in 
makiiig  and  weighing  the  butter,  and  believe  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

ALFRED  BAKER. 
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Personify  oama  Wore  me,  a.^ostioe  of  ibe  peace  in  Lorain  coonty,  B.  Bakar  ni 
Alfred  Baker,  ml  made  oath  that  the  above  statements  are  cdrrect. 

PHILIP  8AWTEB, 
Justice  of  the  Pmm. 

ENTEIE8  IN  SWEEPSTAKES— CATTLE. 

1.  Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  bnll,  Qen.  Grant,  3  years  old. 

2.  same  "  "  "     Grand  Dnke,  7  years  old. 

3.  same  *•  "  cow,  Jessie,  6  years  old. 

4.  same  "  "  "     Zenaida,  7  years  old. 

5.  same  **  **  **     Lonan,  2lst,  3  years  old. 

same  *'  **  **     Herd  of  1  bull  and  4  cows,  to-wii; 

Bnll  Genl  Grant,  and  cows  Jessie,  Zenaida,  Dnohess  of  Oakland  and  Looan,  2U/L 

7.  Samnel  Barr,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  bnll,  Duke  of  Plum  wood,  5  yean  old. 

8.  H.  H.  Hankins,  Eeesville,  ball,  Dnke  of  Highland. 

9.  same  '*       herd  of  one  bull  and  4  oows,  to-wit:  BaU  Duke  of  ffigih- 
land,  and  cows  Emma  4th,  Rose  Bud,  Emma,  and  Sunbeam. 

10.  H.  H.  Hankins,  Beesville,  Clinton  county,  cow,  Emma. 

11.  same  "  "  "      Rose  Bud. 

12.  same  ''  *'  '*      Sunbeam. 

12i  Jethro  Denton,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  bull.  Young  Starlight,  2  years  old. 

13.  same  "  "  heifer.  Red  Rose,  2  years  old. 

14.  W*  Matthews,  Etna,  bull-  Grant  and  4  cows,  via :  Lizzie,  Joanna,  Mary  Ann,  aad 
Snow  Drop. 

15  W.  Matthews,  Etna,  Licking  county,  cow,  Mary  Ann,  4  years  old 

16.  same  "  "  "    Joanna,  4  years  old. 

17.  Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  bull,  Duke  of  Frederick,  I  year  old. 

18.  same  "  cow,  Fanny  Leslie,  10  years  old. 

19.  Chas.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  Clarke  county,  bull,  Duke  of  Clarke.  3  years  oUL 
**  "  *           bnll,  Duke  of  Clarke,  2d,  13  mos.oM. 
"  •*  cow.  Flora  Bell.  6  years  old. 
'*  '*  cow,  Kitty  Clover,  5  years  old. 
"  "  Kitty  Clyde,  2  years  old. 
"  "  Lady  of  Clarke,  2  years  old. 
"  "  herd,  bull  Duke  of  Clarke,  Flora  Dtk, 

Kitty  Clover,  Kitty  Clyde,  and  Lady  of  Clarke. 
26.  L.  B..Sprague,  Springfield,  Clarke  county,  bull,  Genl  Bumside,  2  years  old. 

AWARD  ON  SWEEPSTAKES-CATTLE. 

Best  bull  and  4  cows,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield f800  00 

2d  best  bull  and  4  cows,  Daniel  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 50  00 

Beet  bull  of  any  age  or  class,  Gen'l  Grant,  Daniel  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 100  00 

Best  cow  "  "        Flora  Bell,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 60  00 

F.  W.  Rbxiok, 
John  Reber, 
David  Pbttit, 
T.  S.  O'Baiwoic, 
Atoarding  CommUlm. 


20. 

same 

21. 

same 

22. 

same 

23. 

same 
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PEDIGREE  OF  FBIZE  ANIMALS. 
Gemskal  Grant.    See  Report  of  1864,  pa^^e  91. 
No.  11.— LOUAN,  2l8T. 
Bid.    Bred  by  Jeremiah  Donoan,  Esq.,  Paris,  Eentacky.    Calved  March  13, 1802. 

Louan,21et By  Duke  of  Alrdrie -•      2743 

let.   LonaQ,2d GoldDost 534 

2d.    Looan Imp.  Otley (4632) 

3d.    Cambria Bertram,2d 21,  (3144) 

4th.  Virgiiiia,2d Bertram (1716) 

5th.  Lucilla,2d Memnon (1223) 

6th.  Virginia General (272) 

7th.   Rosemary Flash (261) 

8th.  Red  Rose Petrarch (488) 

9th.  Bright  Eyes. Alexander (20) 

loth.  RedAcomb Traveller (665) 

nth.  , Son  of  Bolingbroke (86) 

12th.  A  cow  bought  of  Mr.  Boazman  of 
Stanton,  got  by  Jas.  Brown's  Red 
Bull (97) 


No.  44.— PORTULAOOA. 

Red.    Calved  June  14th,  lb65. 

Portnlacca By  Gen.Grant 4825 

1st.   4th  Dach.  of  OaUand Dnkeof  Thomdale 2787 

2d.     Delightful Imp.  Czar 395 

3d.     AyleebyLady Baron  Warlaby (7818) 

4th.  Adelaid Ganthorpe (2049) 

5th.  Mary Cossack (1880) 

6th.  Sir  Henry (1446) 

7th.  YoungAlbion (730) 

8th.  Marske (418) 

9th.  BlytheComet (86) 

DuKB  OF  Clarkk.    See  Report  of  1864,  page  95.    See  Report  of  1864,  page  93. 

Nkw  Tear8*8  Day. 

Red  and  white.    Bred  by  and  the  property  of  R.  Baker,  Avon,  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

Calved  January  let,  1863. 

Got  by  Highland  (4896)  oat  of  Arabella  Stewart,  by  Archer,  1959 ;  Cynthia,  by  Prince 
Albert,  2069 ;  Jenny  L4nd,  by.  Dallimore,  400 ;  Roaney,  by  Cleveland,  38 ;  Lncretia,  by 
imported  Berry.  (3141);  imported  Lady  Day,  by  Armiti^(  1655);  Superior,  by  Gambia 
(2046);  Splendor,  by  Anaon  (1639):  Serbia,  by  Cupid  (938),  by  Merlin  (429),  by  Wind- 
s<»  (698),  I^JLCoHing'a  Wldfte  Boll  (151)^  bred  by  R.  OoUiiig. 
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KOSB. 

Light  roan.  Bred  by  Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  property  of  R.  Baker, 
Avon,  Lorain  County,  Ohio.    Calved  May  23d,  1868. 

Got  by  Young  Duke  out  of  Lily,  by  Yorkshire  Maynard,  2401;  (14043)  Fairfax,  by 
Thomas  Fairfax,  3491 ;  Nancy,  by  Exchange,  1523;  Bed  Rose,  by  George  (2059);  Im- 
ported  Red  Rose,  by  Earnesty ;  Rosney,  by  Eryholme  (1018),  by  Barmpton  (54). 

Note.— Young  Duke  was  bred  by  R.  A.  Alexander;  was  got  by  Duke  of  Airdrie  (12730) 
out  of  imported  Rosabella,  by  Bridegroom  (11203),  &c. 

Devon  Heifer  Ida  IV. 
Calved  April  12th,  1861.    Bred  by  C.  A.  Ely,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Sire  Chippewa ;  g.  sire  Chingagook ;  dam  Ida  II. ;  g.  dam  Ida  I. ;  g  g*  dam  Victoria 
(1513). 

Heifer  Calf  La  Belize. 
Calved  January  21st,  1865. 

Sire  Garibaldi ;  g.  sire  Young.  Stanley  (pedigree  recorded  in  Provincial  Herd  Book, 
Canada) ;  dam  Ida  IV. ;  g.  dam  Ida  H. ;  g.  g.  dam  Ida  I.  g.  g.  g  dam  Victoria  (1513).- 
Am.  Herd  Book.  G.  sire,  on  Davis  side,  Chippewa ;  g.  g.  sire  Chingagook,  dam  im- 
ported Helena. 

Devon  Bull  Garibaldi. 
Calved  Jan.  11, 1860. 

Dam  Kate  Hayes  (No.  79,  Prov.  Herd  Book) ;  g.  dam  Jenny  Lind  (No.  22,  Pro.  Herd 
Book).    Sire  Young  Stanley ;  also  entered  in  Prov.  Herd  Book. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  pedigree  of  the  bull  owned  by 
W.  F.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  that  the  same  was  exhibited  at  the  Provincial  Fair,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1860. 

J.  C.  Rykert,  M.  p.  P., 

St.  Catharines,  Aug.  12, 1861.  County  of  Lincoln. 


ENTRIES  OF  THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

1.  R.  W.  Dolson,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Woodbum  Scythian,  6  yrs.  old. 

2.  same  "  ^  **  stallion,  Boston,  17  years  old. 

3.  A.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  stallion,  Ben  Butler,  6  years  old. 

4.  J.  O.  B.  Reniok,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  If  anhoe,  4  years  old. 

5.  same  "  "  mare,  Nell  Gwynne,  3  years  old. 

7.  Jas.  Thomas,  "  "  stallion.  Charles  Foster,  3  years  old- 

8.  Reber  &,  Kutz,  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  stallion.  Revenge,  7  years  old. 

9.  same  "  "  mare.  Lady  Lancaster,  8  years  old. 

10.  same  "  "  stallion,  Rochester,  1  year  old. 

11.  same  "  '*  filley,  Mirona,  1  year  old. 

12.  same  **  '*  sucking  mare  colt. 

13.  same  "  **  sucking  mare  colt. 

14.  8.  A.  Campbell,  Clrcleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion,  Captain  (}ay. 

15.  Dille  A.  Messier,  Dayton,  Montgomery  oounty,  stallion.  Bay  Burton,  6  years  old. 

16.  A.  C.  Jennings,  Urbana,  Champaign  oounty,  stallion,  Colossus,  7  years  old* 

17.  Jas.  Alexander,  Clrcleville,  Pickaway  oounty,  stallion,  Woodford,  4  years  old. 

18.  Wm.  McDonald,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Yivandiere,  4  years  old. 
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AWARDS  ON  THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over.  Revenge,  Eeber  &.  Kntz,  Lancaster |50 

2d  best  stallion              "                   Ben  Butler,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia 25 

Best  stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Charley  Foster,  Jas.  Thomas,  Columbus 25 

Beet  stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Rochester,  Reber  &  Kutz,  Lancaster 15 

Best  brood  mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Lady  Lancaster,  Reber  &  Kutz,  Lancaster ..  30 
Best  brood  mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Nell  Gwynne,  J.  0.  B.  Renlck,  Columbus    20 

Best  fiUey,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Mirona,  Reber  &  Kutz,  Lancaster 10 

Best  sucking  mare  colt,  Reber  &  Kutz,  Lancaster 10 

2dbe8t           "                           "                     "        5 

Awarding  C^mt(^.— Alex.  Waddle,  Jerh.  Duncan,  A.  P.  Howard. 


ENTRIES  IN  ROADSTERS. 

1.  Wm.  Long,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  staUion,  Blucher,  8  years  old. 

4.  A.  W.  Dolson,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Bellfounder,  6  years  old. 

5.  Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  stallion.  Sir  Tatton,  4  years  old. 

6.  Robert  Lewis,  Dublin,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  4  years  old. 

7.  same  "  "  "  3       " 

8.  William  Wylie,  Big  Island,  Marion  county,  stallion.  Young  Flying  Cloud,  2  yrs.  old. 

9.  D.  B.  Anderson,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  stallion.  Young  Perfection,  2  years  old. 

10.  Reuben  Durfee,  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  gelding,  6  years  old. 

11.  J.  W.  McCann,  Norwich  tp.,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Slashum,  2  years  old. 

12.  Jos.  Crippen,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  Tom  Morgan,  9  years  old. 

13.  J.  W.  Connelly  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Henry  Brown,  8  yrs  old. 

14.  Calvin  McDaniel,  Blendon  tp.,  Franklin  county,  gelding,  Frank,  7  years  old. 

15.  D.  L.  Holton,  "  "  stallion,  Wm.  Henry,  3  years  old. 

16.  Geo.  Donaldson,  Columbus,  "  mare.  Bell,  6  years  old. 

17.  Edward  Cook,  ChiUicothe,  Ross  county,  stallion.  Little  Webb,  7  years  old. 

18.  J.  W.  Cox,  Columbus,  Franklin,  county,  mare,  Fancy,  4  years  old. 

19.  Van  R.  Glazier,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  horse.  Bob,  9  years  old. 

20.  N.  Smither,  Troy,  Miami  county,  stallion,  Black  Hawk,  9  years  old. 

22.  Wm.  H.  Kurtz,  Wagram,  Licking  county,  stallion,  Morgan,  7  years  old. 

23.  S.  Bennett,  Lithopolis,  Pickaway  county,  Paul  Jones,  10  years  old. 

24.  E.  L.  Powell,  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  stallion,  Flying  Cloud,  6  years  old. 

25.  Jas.  Beers,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  Fanny,  7  years  old. 

26.  Jas.  Buckingham,  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county,  staUion,  Pretty  Boy,  9  years  old. 

27.  8.  A.  Campbell,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion,  Benicia  Boy. 

28.  T.  T.  Kilbury,  Pleasant  Valley,  stallion,  Lexington,  4  years  old. 

29.  James  Alexander,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion,  Dick,  4  years  old. 

30.  Lamb  &  Weston,  Welchfleld,  pair  of  matched  roadsters,  8  and  12  years  old. 

31.  same  *'  stallion.  Champion  searcher,  8  years  old. 

52.  Marsh  &,  Albaugh,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion,  Captain  Gay,  6  years  old. 
33.  S.  A.  Campbell,  "  "  stallion,  Dave  Crockett,  4;yr8.  old. 


AWARDS  ON  ROADSTERS. 

Beet  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Morgan,  W.  H.  Kurtz,  Wagram |60 

2d  best    '*  "  Henry  Brown,  J.  W.Conon]ley,d&  Co.,  Columbus   25 
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Best  stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Young  Flying  Clond,  W.  Wylie,  Big  Island  ..  |90 

2d  best    ''  **  Yonng  Perfection,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia 10 

Best  brood  mare  over  4  years  old. 

2d  best       "  " 

Best  brood  mare,  3  years  old  and  nnder  4,  Robert  Lewis,  Dublin 80 

Awarding  OmmiMw.— ^ohn  M.  Mnj.nncw,  Wilulrd  Hickox. 


ENTRIES  IN  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

1.  J.  A.  Jobnson,  Urbana,  Champaign  connty,  brood  mare.  Lady  Countess,  7  years  old. 

2.  same  '*  **  stallion,  Perfection  Jr.,  7  years  old. 

3.  M.  Miller,  St.  Paul,  Pickaway  county,  stallion.  Eclipse,  5  years  old. 

4.  W.  T.  Decker,  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  sucking  stallion  colt. 

6.       same  "  "  brood  mare.  Bird,  8  years  old. 

6.  Moses  Seymore,     **  **  stallion,  Comet,  6  years  old. 

7.  G.  W.  Williams,  Columbus,  **  brood  mare,  Jenny,  3  years  old. 

8.  J.  P.  Stockton,  "  "  brood  mare,  4  years  old. 

9.  John  M.  Morgan,  Grore  City,  "  stallion,  Wm.  G.  Foster,  1  year  old. 

10.  same  **  **  sucking  stallion  colt. 

11.  same  "  **  brood  mare.  Belle  Cora,  4  yrs.  and  orer. 
Hi.  S.  C.  Preston,  '*  "  mare  and  oolt. 

12.  same  "  "  colt 

13.  John  Decker,  Sr.,  Lockboume    "  brood  mare,  Rosanna,  4  yr.  old  uid  oTer. 

14.  same  "  "  filley,  1  year  old. 

15.  Henry  Emeriok,  Sr.,  Columbus,  "  stallion,  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan,  7  years  old 

16.  H.  AngeU,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion. 

17.  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  mare,  Flora,  3  years  old. 

18.  same  *'  "  stallioi^,  American  Boy,  2  years  old. 

19.  J.  A.  Terry,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  sucking  mare  colt.  Young  Maid,  1  year  old  ; 

20.  T.  T.  Kilbory,  Pleasant  Valley,  Madison  county,  stallion,  Bally  Taylor,  2  years  old. 

21.  Sims  McCaunon,  Norwich  tp.,  Franklin  county,  pair  matched  horses,  5  years  old. 

22.  N.  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  "  brood  mare,  7  years  old. 

23.  J.  G.  Strain,  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  brood  mare.  Black  Hawk,  9  years  old. 

24.  Milton  Sackett,      "  "  brood  mare,  11  years  old. 

25.  J.  L.  Stevens,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Sorrel  Bashaw,  9  years  old. 

26.  Ed.  R.  Woodrow,     "  "  Mey,  Queen,  1  year  old. 

27.  Marshall  Guy,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  mare,  5  years  old 

28.  same  *'  **  sucking  majre  colt,  4  n^onths  old. 
29*  Thos.  S.  Jack,  Lebanon,  stallion,  Proud  Cadmus,  2  years  old. 

30.  Geo.  Moore,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion.  Blood  of  Heart,  2  years  old. 

31.  R.  S.  Ustick,  Cedarville,  gelding,  Dick,  9  years  old. 

32.  same  "         brood  mare,  5  years  old. 

33.  John  Penn,  Dublin,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  3  years  old. 

34.  Philip  C.  Tassing,  Madison  tp.,  Franklin  county,  mare.  Flora,  2  years  old. 

35.  James  McDonald,  Carroll,  stallion,  Toby,  1  year  old. 

36.  same  "       brood  mare,  8  years  old. 

37.  Monroe  Pegg,  MiffliuTille,  colt,  1  year  old. 

38.  J.  D.  Miller,  Lockboume,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  3  years  old. 

39.  same  "  "  sucking  stallion  oolt,  5  months  did. 

40.  Ohas.  H.  Newell,  Dublin,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Bull  of  the  Woods,  4  ysacs  oM 

and  over. 
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41.  ChiM.  H.  Newell,  DabliD,  FrankUn  ooonty,  mare  and  colt  (colt  not  5  weeks  old),  4 

yean  old. 
4SL  Charles  Stewart,  Alexandria,  brood  mare,  Flora  Temple,  2  years  old. 

43.  same  "  gelding.  Jack,  3  years  old. 

44.  same  "  stallion.  Bill,  5  years  old. 

45.  D.  R.  Lawrence,  Colnmbos,^  Franklin  county,  gelding,  John  Morgan,  6  years  old. 

46.  John  D.  Miller,  Lockboome,  "  brood  mare,  3  years  old. 

47.  C.  C.  Dill,  Groveport,  "  stallion  colt,  10  months  old. 

48.  Jas.  T.  Piercy,    "  **  brood  mare,  Polly,  4  years  old. 

49.  J.  L.  Shaw,  Spring  Hills,  Champaiga  connty,  stallion,  Simon  Pore,  8  years  old.        J 
60.  y.  M.  Wood,  Center  Village,  Delaware  connty,  brood  mare,  Jane,  7  years  old. 

51.  Ezra  Madden,  Faltonham,  brood  mare.  Bet,  4  years  old. 

5ft.  Wm.  M.  Long,  Xenia,  Greene  connty,  stallion,  Henry  Clay,  6  years  old. 

53.  Wiley  &,  White,  Newark,  Licking  county,  staUion,  Young  Searcher,  4  years  old. 

54.  Z.  Parret,  Culumbus,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Polly  Hopkins,  2  years  old. 

55.  G.  S.  DUdine,  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  stallion.  Mack,  1  year  old. 

56.  John  Syler,  Columbus,  "  filley,  Nelly,  1  year  old. 

57.  George  I'ussiug,  Bazil,  I<'airfield  county,  stallion  Duroc,  7  years  old. 

56.  John  W.  Slyh,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  2  years  old 

57.  L.  S.  and  C.  S.  Crim,  Gallon,  stallion  Captain  Fairfield,  7  years  old. 

58.  J.  C.  Noe,  Reynoldsburg,  Franklin  county,  stallion  Bellfounder,  3  years  old. 

59.  Alonso  Lumbert,  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  brood  mare,  8  years  old. 

60.  same  do  do  do  9       do 
6L  Philander  Eelsey,  Blendon,  brood  mare,  3  years  old. 

62.  Moses  Seymore,  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  stallion  Bonnie  Scotland,  5  years  old. 

63.  James  Alexander,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion  Whitehall,  4  years  old. 

64.  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfield,  stallion  Ben  Butler,  5  years  old. 

65.  same  do  do       Toung  Champion,  2  years  old. 

66.  George  Bruce,        do  do       Champion  Searcher,  Jr.,  5  years  old. 

67.  G.  W.  Kent,  Marysville,  brood  mare.  Searcher  Molly,  7  years  old. 

68.  Syms  McCan,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  gelding  Trustee,  5  years  old. 

69.  L.  S.  &  C.  S.  Crim,  Gallon,  brood  mare  Flora,  5  years  old. 

69.  8.  A.  Campbell,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stallion  Benicia  Boy,  7  years  old. 

71.  Dr.  Goodale,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  gelding,  4  years  old. 

72.  y.  S.  Decker,  Lockbourne,  Franklin  county,  brood  mare,  3  years  old. 

AWARDS  ON  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL '  PURPOSES. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over.  Captain  Fairfield,  L.  S.  &  C.  S.  Crim,  Gallon...  |50 

2d  best       do                  do                Benicia  Boy,  S.  A.  Campbell,  Circleville 25 

Best  Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Bellfounder,  J.  C.  Noe,  Reynoldsburg 25 

INlbest       do                  do                     John  Penn,  Dublin 15 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Proud  Cadmus,  Tho.  S.  Jack,  Lebanon 20 

Sd  best       do                 do                     American  Boy,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia 10 

Best  Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Toby,  James  McDonald,  Carroll 15 

Sdbeet       do                 do                     W.  G.  Foster,  John  M.  Morgan,  Grove  City.-  10 

Best  sucking  Stallion  colt,  John  M.  Morgan,  Grove  City 10 

52dbest              do                W.  T.  Decker,  Groveport 5 

Beet  Brood  Mare,  4  years  old  and  over.  Bird,  W.  T.  Decker,  Groveport 30 

iMbest       do                     do                   J.  P.  Stockton,  Columbus 90 

Beet  Brood  Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Flora,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia 90 

Sd  best       do                   do                       Geney,  G.  W.  Williams,  Columbus 15 
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Best  Brood  Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Flora  Temple,  Chas.  Stewart,  Alexandria.  $15 
2d  best       do  do  Flora,  Philip  C.  Tussing,  Madison  Tp....    10 

Best  Filley,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John  Decker,  Jr.,  Lockboume 10 

2d  best       do  do  Nelly,  John  Tyler,  Columbus 5 

Best  sucking  Mare  Colt,  Marshall  Guy,  Darby  Creek 10 

2dbest  do  S.C.Preston,  Grove  City 5 

Awarding  Committee,— Cras.  Fullington,  John  Enoch,  Jr.,  Zach.  Elkin. 

Captain  Fairfield  is  a  dark  bay  horse,  16^  hands  high  weighs  1,350  pounds,  and  is 
of  much  substante,  great  stamina  and  fine  style.  He  was  bred  in  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio ;  was  foaled  May  201  h,  1857 ;  was  sired  by  Young  Sir  Thomas;  dam  by  Marylander. 
Young  Sir  Thomas  sired  by  the  Woodyear  Sir  Thomas ;  he  by  Young  Diomede ;  he  bj 


CAPTAIN    FAIRFIELD. 

imported  Diomede.  Captain  Fairfield  is  a  half  brother  to  the  trotting  horse  known  ts 
Captain  Fisher,  nov  owned  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  formerly  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio ;  and  also  half  brother  to  the  roan  mare  known  as  Moll  Brooks,  owned  in  Cindn- 
nati,  and  formerly  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Proud  Cadmus 

Is  a  beautiful  bay,  with  a  little  white  on  each  hind  foot,  161  hands  high,  two  years  old 
last  May.    Proud  Cadmus  was  sired  by  Major  General  Cadmus,  he  by  Flying  Cadmus, 
h»by  Jarvis  Cadmus,  he  by  Beech's  Cadmus,  he  by  American  Eclipse,  his  dam  by  Fly- 
'  ing  Cadmus,  her  dam  by  Beech's  Cadmus. 
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ENTRIES  OF  DBAFT  HORSES.  ! 

1.  J.  A.  Jolmson,  Urbana,  Champaign  oo.,  mare,  Lady  Powell,  6  yrs.  old. 
ft.  M.  P.  Rioe,  UnionTiUe,  Union  co.,  stallion,  Timothy,  ^  yrs.  old. 

3.  El  Bailey,  Cardington,  Morrow  co.,  stallion,  Sam.  Norman,  3  yrs.  old* 

4.  George  St.  Clair,  Milford  Centre,  Union  co.,  mare,  4  yrs.  old. 

5.  J.  T.  Francis,  Colnrabns,  Franklin  oo.,  stallion,  Qray  Eagle  Norman,  4  yrs.  old. 

6.  Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  co.,  stallion,  Normandy,  15  yrs.  old. 

7.  same  "  **         mare.  Norma,  13  yrs.  old. 

8.  sacme  *'  **         colt,  snoMng  mare. 

9.  Martin  Hiller,  Marion,  Marion  co.,  stallion,  <}en.  Grant,  2  yrs.  old. 

10.  same  "  mare.  Miss  Grant,  2  yrs.  old. 

11.  William  Wylie,  Big  Island,  Marion  co.,  stallion,  Yonng  John  C  Heenan,  3  yrs.  old. 

12.  J.  W.  McCann,  Norwich  township,  Franklin  co.,  stallion.  Bill,  5  yrs  old. 

13.  D.  L.  Holton,  Blendon  township,  Franklin  co ,  mare,  9  yrs.  old. 

14.  Horace  Allen,  Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  colt,  sncking  stallion  colt,  6  mos.  old. 

15.  James  Gardner,  Mt.  Gilead,  Morrow  co.,  stallion,  George,  8  yrs.  old. 

16.  Francis  Jones,  Brown  township.  Morrow  co.,  stallion,  Ohio  Frenchman,  4  yrs.  old. 

17.  George  St.  Clair,  Milford  Centre,  Union  oo.,  colt,  sacking  mare,  4  mos.  old. 

18.  Seth  Billington,  Slilboum,  Delaware  co.,  stallion,  Norman,  4  yrs.  old. 

19.  James  Thomas,  Colnmbos,  Franklin  co.,  stallion,  Tonng  Turk,  2  yrs.  old. 
SO.  E.  £.  Bart,  Alton,  Franklin  co.,  mare,  Jenny,  7  yrs.  old. 

21.  Philip  Place,  Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  stallion,  Norman,  11  yrs.  old. 

22.  J.  W.  McCann,  Hilliard  Station,  Franklin  co.,  colt.  Bill,  6  mos.  old. 

AWAKDS  ON  DBAFT  HORSKS. 

Best  stallion,  4  yrs.  old  and  over,  Norman,  Philip  Place,  Delaware $59 

Sd  best  stallion,  4  yrs.  old  and  over,  Normandy,  Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek 2i 

Best  stallion,  3  yrs.  old  and  onder  4,  Yoang  John  C.  Heenan,  Wm.  Wylie,  Big  Island. .  2i 

2d  best  stidlion,  3  yrs.  old  and  onder  4,  €(eorge,  James  Gardner,  Mt.  Gilead 15 

Best  stalUon,  2  yrs.  old  and  nnder  3,  ffen.  Grant,  Martin  Hiller,  Marion 16 

2d  best  stallion,  2  yrs.  old  and  onder  3,  Yoong  Tork,  James  Thomas,  Colombos....  10 

Best  sacking  stallion  colt.  Bill,  J.  W.  McCann,  Hilliard  Station 19 

2d  best  socking  stallion  colt,  Horace  Allen,  Delaware $ 

Best  brood  mare,  4  yrs.  old  and  oyer,  €(eorge  St.  Clair,  Milford  Centre 39 

2d  best  brood  mare,  5  yrs.  old  and  orer,  Jenny,  E.  £.  Bart,  Alton 29 

Best  brood  mare,  2  yrs.  old  and  onder  3,  Miss  Grant,  Martin  Hiller,  Marion 16 

Best  socking  mare  colt,  Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek.. 19 

2d  best  sacking  mare  colt,  Geo  St.  Clair,  Milford  Centre S 

Awardktg  Cmma^toe.— Danibl  Boyd,  Danibl  A.  Upson,  Jesse  R.  Mabshaix,  Wm.  H. 
Falmbb. 


ENTRIES  OF  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MAREa 

1.  A.  B.  Witter,  Milford  Cenlro,  Union  co.,  pair  matched  horses,  6  yrs.  old. 

2.  J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbana,  Champaign  co.,  mare,  Rachel,  for  li^^t  harness. 

3.  R.  A.  Fordsman,  Circleyille,  Pickaway  co.,  gelding,  for  saddle. 

4.  T.  W.  Talmadge,  Colnmbos,  Franklin  co.,  pair  coach  horses. 

5.  T.  H.  Bntler,  "  "  " 

6.  same  "  "       gelding  for  light  harness. 

7.  same  '  **       for  saddle. 
8B 
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01  D.  Oreen,  Jobortown*  LieUng  eo.,  ptAt  of  maiM  for  light  bamMS. 

t.  Jtiti  jt  Cammings,  Johnstown,  Lieking  oo^  gelding,  for  light  b«mflis,  6  yn.  ^UL 
10.  Arohibald  Elliaon,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  oo.,  pair  of  matohed  roadsters  (geldings), 

6  JIB.  old. 
IL  J.  P.  Stockton,  Colombns,  Franklin  oo.,  gelding,  for  saddle,  4  yrs.  old. 
IS.  same  •«  "  "       6yis.old. 

1^  same  «•  "      mare,  •*       4jrs.old. 

14.  S.M.Denig,  *•  •*     mare,  " 

15.  David  Williams,    "  ''      mare»  for  light  harness. 

16.  John  If.  Morgan,  Grore  City,  Franklin  so.,  horse,  for  saddle. 

17.  J.  Pennell,  Columbns,  Franklin  oo.,  gelding,  for  light  harness. 

18.  D.  R.  Lawrence,     ''  *'  saddle. 

19.  Bobert  Lewis,  Dublin,  Franklin  oo.,  pair  matched  stallions,  6  yrs.  old. 
SO.  same  **  **       matched  mares. 

ftl.  James  Lindsey,  Colnmbns,  FrankUn  oo.,  gelding.  Bird,  for  saddle,  6  ^rs.  dd. 
9SL  O.  T.  Canning,  Dondas,  Vinton,  gelding,  Ben.,  5  yrs.  old. 

53.  Giles  Hobart,  Granville,  Licking  so.,  pair  roadsters,  Doll  and  NelL 

54.  same  **  *'  mare,  Doll,  for  light  harness,  8  yrs.  old. 

f&.  T.  T.  Kilbary,  Pleasant  Yalley,  liadison  eo.  pair  (Jim  and  BiU)  matched  bones,  $ 

yrs.  old. 
SO.  James  C.  Ryant,  Constantia,  Delaware  eo.,  pair  (Tmmpet  and  Queen  Anne)  matcfaei 

roadsters  (mares),  6  yrs.  old. 

57.  John  Cunningham,  Granville,  Licking  oo.,  horse,  Patchen,  for  light  hsniess,0  yn. 

old. 

58.  J.  W.  MoCann,  Norwich  township,  Franklin  co.,  gelding,  for  saddle  or  harness,  5  yn. 

^ld« 
SO.  Nicholss  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  Franklin  oo.,  mare,  Lady  West,  ^r  saddle,  6  jn. 

old. 
SO.  David  Anld,  Columbns,  Franklin  oo.,  gelding,  Abe  Lincoln,  for  saddle,  4  yrs.  old. 
31.  Geo.  Donaldson,    "  "  "         Eagle,  for  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

OS.  £.  R.  Woodrow,    ^  mm         Bonnie  Scotland,  for  light  hamesi,  S 

yiB.old. 

33.  W.  H.  Dumigan,  Columbus,  Franklin  co.,  mare,  Flora,  9  yrs.  oM. 

34.  Isaac  Powell,  Haitland,  Huron  co.,  mare,  Kitty  Priuton,  6  yrs.  old. 

35.  J.  L.  Tyler,  Alexandria, oo.,  pair  (Billy  Sherman  and  Capt.  Grant)  matAsA 

homes,  4  yrs.  old. 
30.  John  Thompson,  Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  gelding,  Chestnut,  7  yrs.  old. 

37.  Wm.  M.  Rauisay.  Hopedale,  Harrison  oo.,  stallion,  Hiatoga,  6  yrs.  old. 

38.  Chas.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  — —  co.,  gelding,  Geo.  Patcbin,  8  yrs.  oUL 

39.  Dr.  W.  Estep,  Lloydsville, co.,  gelding,  John,  7  yrs.  old. 

40.  James  Lough,  Columbus,  Franklin  oo.,  pair  carriage  horses,  5  and  6  yrs.  old. 

41.  same  **  **  matched  roadsters. 

4S.  Saml.  E.  Ogden,    **  **  gelding,  Waynor,  light  harness,  8  yrs.  dd. 

43.  same  **  u  u       q^^  Barney,  light  harness. 

44. 8.  Hankins,  '*  '*  mare,  Nelly,  light  harness,  5  ynv»  old. 

45.  Wm.  Riiukle,  West  Liberty,  Logan  oo.,  geldiug,  Ben.,  for  saddle,  8  yrp.  old. 
40.  J.  E.  Smith,  **  "  "  Charles,  light  hamess,  5  yrs.  old. 

47.  G.  W.  Davidson,  London,  Madison  county,  mare,  Lorena,  for  saddle,  8  yrs.  old. 

48.  James  Thomas,  Columbus,  Frauklin  co.,  gelding,  Dick,  light  hamess,  4  yrs.  old. 

49.  John  Swisher,  Groveport,  Franklin  co.,  horse.  Bob  Ridley,  for  saddle,  5  yrs.  old. 

00.  J.  H.  Ackerson,  Centre  Village,  Delaware  co.,  pair  matched  roadtiters,  3  yrs.  oH 

01.  same  **  *'  mare,  DjUy,  saddle,  7  yrs.  old. 
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85.  H.  -Stotts,  Lima,  pair  carriage  mairs.  6  yr^  old. 

6d|^.  Esra  Madden,  Faltoabam,  geldiug,  Billi  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

ft3.  John.G.  Neil,  Colambos,  Franklin  oo.»  mare,  Bessie,  light  harness,  7  yrs.  old. 

64.  David  Parry,       "  "  gelding,  light  harness. 

66.  James  Baker,  Johnstown,  mare,  Filley,  for  saddle,  6  yrs.  old. 
56  same  "  stallion,  Qeorge,  for  saddle,  7  yrs.  old. 

67.  Geo.  Stephens,  Darby  Creek^  Madison  co.,  pair  matched  roadsters.  10  and  6  yrs.  old. 

68.  same  "  "  gelding,  Harris,  light  Iiamess,  6  yrs.  old. 
60.          same                  **                 "              mare,  Lucy,  light  harness,  6  yrs.  old. 

60.  Samuel  Mollhany,  Golnmhns,  Franklin  co.,  mare,  Jalia,  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

61.  S.  A.  Campbell,  CirdeviUe,  Pickaway  co.,  gelding,  David  Crockett,  light  harness. 

62.  K.  Van  Loon,  Worthingtoni  Franklin  co.,  stallion,  Tankee  Tom,  light  harness,  6  yia. 

old. 

63.  William  Clark,  Frankfort,  O.,  pair  matched  roadsters*  mares,  6  yrs.  old. 

64.  J.  C.  Anld,  Columbus,  Franklin  co.,  gelding,  light  harness,  4  yrs.  old. 
6^  Emmett  &>  Bro.,  Chillicothe,  Boss  co.,  pair  matched  roadsters,  6  yrs.  old. 
66.  same  *'  "       gelding.  Black  Racer,  6  yrs.  old. 

68.  D.  Parry,  Columbus,  Franklin  co.,  gelding,  Clay,  for  light  harness,  3  yrs.  old. 

69.  J.  D.  Miller,  Lockboume»       **  "        Wiigi^er,  for  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

70.  Wm.  Lamb,  Columbus,  **       mare,  Fanny,  for  light  harness,  4  yrs.  old. 

71.  S.  N.  Field,        **         .  "       pair  matched  roadsters,  10  yrs.  old. 
73.  Jno.  Bagshaw,  "                     **       gelding,  Charles,  light  harness. 

73.  R.  Perrine,  Patterson's  Mill,  mare,  for  saddle. 

74.  B.  W.  Kent,  Marion,  pair  matched  roadsters  for  harness,  4  yrs.  old. 

75.  James  Alexander,  Cirdevllle,  Pickaway  co.,  gelding,  Fred,  4  yrs.  old. 

76.  Newton  Wells,  Mentor,  Lake  co.,  gelding,  matched  coach,  6  yrs.  old. 

77.  M.  C.  Radebaugh,  Columbus,  Franklin  co.,  gelding,  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

78.  J.  C.  McDonald.  Blendon,  gelding,  Frank,  light  harness,  7  yrs.  old. 
79.-  J.  R  Fiuwers,  Columbus,  Franklin  co.,  pair  matched  mares,  4  yrs.  dd. 

80.  Mrs.  Baringer,       "  ''  "       roadsters,  5  and  11  yrs.  old 

61.  Geo.  Donaldson,     **  **  gelding,  Tom,  5  yrs.  old. 

82.  J.  R.  Rarey,  Groveport,  **  pair  matched  carriage,  7  yrs.  old. 

83.  Wm.  Lamb,  Columbus,  "  gelding,  Billy,  light  harness,  5  yrs.  old. 

84.  J.  W.  Cox,  "  "  filley.  Fancy,  light  harness,  4  yrs.  old. 
86.  John  Evans,         "                      **  mare,  Morgan,  4  yrs.  old. 

86.  Jae.  Nanghton,     **  "  pair  matched  horses,  4  yrs.  old.< 

87.  J.  S.  Abernethy,  Pickaway  co.,  pair  mares  for  light  harness,  4  yrs.  old. 
Lamb  db  Weston,  Welohfield,  pair  matched  roadsters  (entry  in.  Com.  book,) 

AWABD8  OK  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 

Best  pair  of  coach  horses,  T.  W.  Talmadge,  Columbus. |30 

Sdbest  pair  of  coach  horses,  T.  H.  Butler,            *'        15 

Best  matched  roadsters,  Archibald  Ellison,  Cincinnati 30 

2d  best  matched  roadsters,  Lamb  Sl  Weston,  Welchfield • 15 

OBLDmOS  AND  MARES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

Best  gelding  for  light  harness.  Carles  Stewart,  Alexandria |30 

8d  best  gelding  for  light  harness,  James  Alexauder,  Clrcleville 15 

Beet  mare  fur  light  harness,  J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbaua 1 30 

Sd  best  mare  for  light  harness,  Geo.  Stepheus,  Darby  Creek..... 15 

Best  horse  or  geldiug  for  saddle,  J.  P.  Stockton,  Columbusl 90 

ltd  heat  horae  or  gelding  for  saddle,  James  Alexander,  Ciroleville *....  .b...;    10 
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Best  mare  for  saddle,  G.W.  DavidsoB,  Columbiis « |89 

2d  best  mare  for  saddle,  J.  P.  Stockton,  Columbus 10 

Awarding  Qmmittee,—CnAB,  FuLLmaTON,  J.  W.  BmsVt  John  P.  Hillabd. 


ENTBEES  OF  TROTTEKS  AND  SWEEPSTAKES  ON  TEOTTEBS-OPEN  TO  ALL 

1.  John  M.  Morgan,  Grove  City,  Franklin  county,  horse,  Blanco,  (racking)  6  years  old. 
%  E.  M.  Downs,  Colnmbns,  **         horse,  Yonng  America,  6  yesrs  dd. 

3.  John  Bagshaw,       "  "         gelding,  Charlie,  7  years  old 

4.  Martin  Hiller,  Marion,  stallion,  (general  Grant,  2  years  old. 
I  5.       same  "       mare,  Miss  Grant,  2  years  old. 

6.  M.  L.  Lewis,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  gelding,  8  years  old. 

7.  Dr.  W.  M.  Estep,  LloydsYille,    '        "  gelding,  General  Custar,  7  yeais  old. 

8.  Moses  Seymore,  Madison  tp.  "  stallion.  Young  Barney,   5        *' 

9.  W.  C.  Brown,  Columbus,  "  mare,  6  years  old. 

10.  same  **  '*  gelding,  6  years  old. 

11.  W.  M.  Long,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  stallion,  Blucher,  7       " 

12.  same  "  "  stallion,  Harry  Clay. 

13.  Jas.  Beers,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Fanny. 

14.  John  Cunningham,  Granyille,  gelding,  Patchin,  5  years  old. 

15.  Dr.  Do¥nis,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  gelding,  Jim  (pacer). 

16.  B.  W.  Kent,  Marion,  gelding  (trotter),  4  years  old. 

17.  T.  T.  Kilbury,  Pleasant  Valley,  mare,  Matt,  6  years  old. 

18.  Theo.  Comstock,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Lady. 

19.  same  "  "  mare,  Fanny. 

20.  Jas.  Buckingham,  Zanesrille,  Muskingum  county^  stallion.  Pretty  Boy. 

21.  Cherry  &  Engard,  Delaware,  Delaware  county,  stallion,  Non  Such,  11  years  okL 

22.  Jas.  Lindsey,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  gelding.  Bird  (pacer). 

23.  John  Cunningham,  Granyille,  gelding,  Patchin,  5  years  old. 

24.  Jas.  Beers,  Worthingt<m,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Fanny. 

25.  J.  W.  Connelly,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Henry  Brown. 

26.  N.  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Bellfounder,  7  years  old. 

27.  G.  W.  Fitswater,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  horse. 

28.  R.  Perrkie,  Patterson's  Mills,  Pa.,  mare  (racking);  5  years  old. 

29.  M.  D.  Brooke,  Newark,  Licking  county,  horse  (pacing),  8  years  old. 

30.  Philander  Kelsey,  Blendon,  mare. 

31.  Bobt.  Lewis,  Dublin,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Kate  Lewis,  4  yeas  old. 

AWARDS  ON  TROTTBItB,  XTC. 

Best  and  &stest  trotting  stallion.  Searcher,  J.  Buckingham  Zanesville |60 

"  u  u       mare.  Matt,  T.  T.  Kilbury,  Pleasant  Valley! 40 

"  "  "       gelding,  M.  L.  Lewis,  Worthington 25 

SWEEPSTAKES  OK  TROTTERS. 

Best  and  flftstest  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  Henry  Brown,  J.  W.  Connelly,  Co- 
lumbus  ^00 

Best  and  fiastest  pacing  or  racking  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  S.  A.  Douglas,  M.  D. 
Brooks,  Newark • 99 

Awarding  dmrnitte^-^ixo,  Rebeb,  F.  Dunlbtt,  STOUaHTON  Bliss«  E.  M.  BsNxrm, 
J.  O.  B.  Remiok. 
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ENTRIES  ON  SWEEPSTAKES  ON  HORSES  AND  COLTS 

1.  J.  P.  Stockton,  Colnmbas,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Polly,  8  years  old. 

2  A.  W.  Dolflon,  "  "  stallion,  Woodbum  Scythian,  6  yrs.  oli. 

3.  Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  stallion,  Normandy,  and  5  colts. 

4.  same  "  "  stallion.  Sir  Tatton,  4  years  old. 

5.  John  R.  Northmp,  Dablin,  Franklin  county,  mare.  My  Snsie,  6  years  old. 

6.  Wm.  Wylie,  Big  Island,  Marion  county,  stallion.  Young  Flying  Cloud,  2  years  old. 

7.  same  ''  **  stallion.  Young  John  C.  Henan,  3      " 

8.  Nicholas  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  gelding,  Yankee  Tom,  6  yrs.  old. 

9.  Jas.  T.  Piercy,  Groveport,  Franklin  county,  mare,  Polly,  4  years  old. 

10.  y.  M.  Ford,  Center  Village,  Delaware  county,  mare,  Jane,  7      " 

11.  Reber  &  Katz,  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  stallion.  Revenge,  7  years  old. 

12.  same  "  "  stallion,  Young  Fashion. 

13.  W.  M.  Long,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  stallion,  Blncher. 

14.  E  A.  Fuller,  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  stallion,  Tom  Hyer. 

15.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Columbus,  "  stallion,  Sorrell  Bashaw. 

16.  L.  Merchant,  Newark,  Licking  county,  stallion,  Champion  Searcher. 

17.  S.  A.  Campbell,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  staUion,  Benicia  Boy. 

18.  Lamb  A  Weston,  Welchfield,  stalUon,  Searcher,  and  5  colts. 

19.  8.  A.  Campbell^  CircleviUe,  Pickaway  county,  stallion,  Benicia  Boy,  7  years  old. 

20.  D.  B.  Anderson,  Xenia,  Greene  county,  stallion,  Ben  Butler,  6  years  old. 

21.  Leonard  A  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county,  stallion,  Ring  Master,  4  yean  old. 

22.  L.  S.  ^  C.  S.  Crim,  Gallon,  stallion,  Capt.  Fairfield,  8  years  old. 

23.  same  "       mare.  Flora,  5  years  old. 


fiBABCHBB^PBOPSSTT  OF  LAMB  A  WBSTON. 
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AWABPS  Oir  SWSnSTAKBi  OH  »»Mi  ASD  O0LT8. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed.  Ben  Bntler,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia $1M 

^    mare  of  any  age  or  breed,  Tonng  Fashion,  ^eber  &>  Knts,  Lancaster 69 

•    5  coUs,  Lamb  &  Weston,  Welchfield 40 

td  best  5  polts,  Tbos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek p 90 

Siie  of  best  5  eolts.  Searcher,  Lamb  Sl  Weston,  Welcbfield ^ Silver  MedaL 

8ir^  of  2d  best  5  colts,  Normandy,  Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek *.  Silver  MedmL 

Awarding  Cammittee.'-W.  B.  Brooks,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  Jr.,  T.  S.  0;Bannon. 


JACKS  AND  MULES. 

In  this  Class  thore  were  20  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  Jack,  3  years  old  and  over,  MaDassas,  Isaac  Powell,  Hartland i. $S5 

td  best  Jack,  2  years  old  and  nnder  3,  Midnigbt,  Wm.  McDonald,  Colnmbns. .......  15 

Best  Jack,  I  year  old  and  nnder  3,  Bill  Fi^ber,  Wm.  Cleggett,  Xenia 5 

Best  Jennet,  3  years  old  and  over,  Isaac  Powell,  Hartland — . 15 

Best  Jennet,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2        "                  ** 5 

Best  pair  of  mules,  2  years  old  and  over,  Molly  ai  d  Polly,  J.  W.  McCann,  Billiard 

Station 10 

Awariimg  OmmUUei.^^.  Q.  Tboutm an,  T.  M.  Kimbajll,  W.  W.  Entrskin. 


SHEEP. 

MERINOS. 

In  this  Class  there  were  93  entries,  comprising  200  head.    The  following  are  the 
awards  and  report  of  the  committee : 

Best  Buck,  2  years  old  and  over,  Hannibal,  Perrine  &  McNall,  Patterson's  Mills,  Pa.  $30 

2d  beet  "              "              "         Jack,  L.  M.  Bingham,  West  Cornwall.  Vt, 15 

Best  Buck,  under  2  years  old,  Eureka,  Wiight  &  Delano,  Mt.  Vernon 85 

td  best  "              *'                   Black  Prince,  Bingham  &  Eels,  West  Cornwall,  Yt. . .  15 
Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  Carey,  Buyer  &  Twitchell,  Carey,  Wyan- 
dot county 30 

2d  best  pen  of  6  ewes,  2  yeais  old  and  over,  J.  F.  Hoz,  West  Carlisle,  Coshocton  Co.  15 
Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  Carey,  Boy<»r,  Anderson  &  Starr,  Carey,  Wy- 
andot county 30 

2d  best  pen  of  6  ewes,  Carey,  Boyer  &  Twitchell,  Carey  Wyandot  county 15 

Best  buck  lamb,  Bobt.  Perrine,  Patterson's  Milk,  Pa. 10 

2d  best      *'         T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  Coshocton   5 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs,  Carey,  Boyer  dt  Starr,  Carey,  Wyandot  county 15 

2d  best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs               **                      u              u        g 

REPORT  OF  COMMrrTKK. 

The  show  of  rams  was  never  before  equaled  in  the  State ;  also  ewes.    Very  good  vw% 
lambSi  never  before  equaled  in  tius  State,  and,  we  think,  hard  to  beat  in  Vermont. 

Thomas  €k>RBKT, 
D.  PRTnr, 

AUGUSTINK  CONYUtSVy 

A.  W.  McFarland, 
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BED  KABfi. 


BUSS  DBAN. 

The  ewe  "  Bed  Ears**  produced  the  fleece  that  cleansed  the  most  wooL  Mias  Deaa 
iras  in  the  pen  of  first  premium  lambs,  and  also  drew  the  sweepstakes.  Piiceleas  was 
•ne  of  the  second  premium  lambs. 

There  is  an  error  in  Bliss  Dean*s  picture,  there  being  a  depression  in  her  fh>nt,  when 
in  fact  it  comes  out  almost  as  far  as  the  end  of  her  nose  nearly  half  way  down  to  her 
brisket ;  the  single  picture  being  better  than  the  one  in  the  group. 
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I.  J.  ANDER80N*S  AGED  EWE. 


I  J.  adebson's  black  boss. 
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CAREY,  BOYEB  A  TWITCHKLL'd  ONK  YEAR  EWES. 


GABST  BOTEB  *  TWEICHSIX'S  XWE  TX08. 
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CARET,  BOYEB  A  TW1TCH£LL*S  AOKD  EWS8. 

PEDIGREES  OF  SHEEP. 

Amongst  the  eweft  exhibited  by  me,  are  tliree  old  ewes  (two  of  them  bred  by  Edwin 
Hammond,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  the  other  bred  by  myself  from  a  Hammond 
ewe.)  from  which  all  the  others,  both  ewes  and  rams,  are  descended. 

My  object  Is  to  show  the  three  families  as  bred  by  myself,  with  the  old  ewes  at  theit 
head.  And,  to  explain  the  whole,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  fnll  pedigrrees  of 
tiiem  aU  are.jgiyen  belofw.  .Thenfombers  used  jure  those  o£  my  private  register: 

FIRST  FAMILY. 

No.  1.  Called  by  me  when  first  purchased,  "  Best  Ewe,"  the  anoestr^bf  this  family, 
was  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  now,  therefore,  thir- 
teen years  old  pattt;  she  was  bonght  from  Mr.  Hammond  in  September,  18r>4,  and  was 
one  of  four  brought  out  by  Wm.  Batuhelur  in  that  month.  She  was  in  the  first  premium 
pen  of  ewes  over  two  years  old,  at  the  State  Fair  at  Newark  in  Oct.  lr)54. 

No.  5.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhonse ;  lambed  March  20, 1860;  got  by  Batchelot 
Sl,  Howe*s  "  Old  Wrinkly ;"  dam  "  Best  Ewe,"  No.  1  above. 

No.  U.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  8.  Hnmrickhoiise ;  lambed  April  22d,  18(!2;  got  by  '* Fritz;** 
dam  No.  5,  by  Batchelor  St  Howe*s  *'  Old  Wrinkly  ;*'  gr.  dam  *'  Best  Ewe,"  No.  I  above. 
When  the  pedigrees  of  ** Fritz*'  and  his  sire  "  Beau  Brummel"  are  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  ewe  is  the  grand-danghter  in  the  female  line,  and  the  great-grand-dangh- 
ter  in  the  male  line  of  "  Best  Ewe,**  No.  1  above. 

ValS.   £m^lHredbyT.&B«iiisiQkho«ae;lAmhed:MardiS8»]863r^ 
4»Di«ew0  No.5^  bjrBalehaloT  St  Howa*^  "Old  Wrinki^y;"  gr. dftm  «* Beat  £we.**  No.  1 
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above.  Wlv^n  the  pedigrees  of  **  Torick  "  and  bis  sire  "  Fritz  **  and  grand-sixe  **  Beaa 
Brommel "  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  ewe  is  the  grand-daoghter  of  "Best 
Ewe  **  No.  1,  through  both  sire  and  dam,  and  that  she  is  also  her  great-great-grand* 
danghter  through  '*  Bean  Bmmmel,**  the  sire  of  '*  Fritz." 

No.  16.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Homrickhouse;  lambed  May  12th,  1863;  got  by  "Ben,** 
dam  the  **  Best  Ewe  '*  No.  1,  above.  When  the  pedigrees  of  "  Ben  '*  and  his  sire  '*  Frits  ** 
and  grand-sire  '*  Bean  Bnimmel  **  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  *'  Best  Ewe  " 
No.  1  above  is  not  only  the  mother,  but  she  is  also  the  great-great-grandmother  of 
this  ewe. 

"  Pipe,"  ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Hnmriokhonse,  lambed  April  17th,  1865 ;  got  by  Howe  A. 
Benfirew's  ram  "Matchless 2d;"  dam  ewe  No.  11  by  "Fritz;"  gr.  dam  ewe  No.  5 by 
Batchelor  &  Howe's  "  Old  Wrinkly;"  gr.  gr.  dam,  the  "  Best  Ewe  "  No.  1  above.  When 
the  pedigrees  of  **  Fritz  "  and  his  sire  "Bean  Bmmmel "  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  **  Beet  Ewe "  No.  1,  besides  being  the  great-grandmother  of  "  Pipe,"  is  also  his 
great-great-grandmother. 

SECOND  FAMILY. 

No.  2.  Called  by  me  when  I  first  got  her,  the  "  New  Ewe,"  the  ancestress  of  this 
family,  was  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1864.  She  was  made  a 
present  to  me  by  Mr.  Hammond  in  October,  1856,  being  then  two  years  old  past,  and 
was  brought  oat  to  me  by  Wm.  Batchelor.    She  is  now  eleven  years  old  past. 

No  3.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Homrickhonse,  lambed  April  20th,  1857 ;  got  by  the  '*OId 
Remile  Stock  Ram,"  brought  out  by  Wm.  Batchelor  in  October,  1866 ;  dam,  the  "  New 
Ewe  "No.  2  above. 

No.  8.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  8.  Hnmrickhonse,  lambed  May  7th,  1862;  got  by  "  Billy,** 
dam  Ewe  No.  3  by  the  *'  Old  Remile  Stock  Ram,"  gr.  dam  the  "  New  Ewe  "  No.  2  above. 
•  No.  18.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Hnmrickhonse,  lambed  April  18th,  1863 ;  got  by  Batchelor 
A  Howe's  "  Old  Qreasy ;"  dam,  the  ewe  I  sold  to  James  Dryden,  of  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  by  Batchelor  A  Howe's  *'  Old  Greasy;"  gr.  dam,  the  "New  Ewe  "  No.  t  above.  It 
is  seen  that  "  Old  Greasy  "  got  this  ewe  on  his  own  daughter,  and  is,  therefore,  at  ouce 
her  sire  and  grandsire. 

No.  22.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Hnmrickhonse,  lambed  March  26th,  1865;  got  by  '*  Fa- 
vorite ;"  dam,  the  Ewe  No.  3  by  the ''  Old  Remile  Stock  Ram;"  gr.  dam,  the  "  New  Ewe*' 
No.  2  above. 

No.  25.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Hnmrickhonse,  lambed  April  6th,  1865,  got  by  "Dan  ;** 
dam.  No.  8  by  "  Billy ;  gr.  dam.  No.  3  by  the  ''Old.  Remile  Stock  Ram ;  gr.  gr.  dam,  the 
"New  Ewe,"  No.  2 above.  When  the  pedigree  of  "  Dan"  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  ewe  is  the  grand-daughter  as  well  as  the  great-grand-daughter  of  the  "  New 
Ewe  "No.  2  above. 

"  Dan,"  ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Hnmrickhouse,  lambed  March  3l8t,  1863,  got  by  "  Yoriok  ;** 
dam,  the  "  New  Ewe"  No.  2  above. 

"  Tony,"  ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  14th.  1864,  got  by  "  Yorick;" 
dam,  the  Ewe  No.  8  by  "  Billy ;"  gr.  dam.  No.  3  by  the  "  Old  Remile  Stock  Ram ;"  gr. 
gr.  dam,  the  **  New  Ewe  "  No.  2  above. 

"Dan"  and  "Tony,"  through  their  sire  "Torick"  and  his  sire  "Fritz,"  unite  the 
blood  of  the  First  and  Third  with  this  the  Second  Family;  and  "  Tony  "  possesses  an 
additional  amount  of  the  blood  of  the  Third  Family  through  "  Billy,"  the  sire  of  his 
dam. 

THIRD  FAMILY. 

No.  4.  "  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  the  ancestress  of  this  fSsunily,  bred  by  T.  8.  Humrick. 
house,  lambed  April  21st,  1S56,  got  by  Batchelor  A  Howe's  "  Old  Wrinkly ;"  dam,  the 
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"  Big  Ewe,**  one  of  three  pnrchaeed  for  me  from  Edwin  Hammond,  and  brought  oat  in 
a  lot  with  twenty-one  others  bought  at  the  same  time  from  Mr.  Hammond,  by  William 
Batchelor,  in  September,  1852. 

No.  12.  Ewe  "  Little  Wrinkly,"  bred  by  T.  8.  Hnmrickhonse,  lambed  April  12th,  18G2, 
got  by  "  Frita  "  or  "  Billy ;"  dam, "  Wrinkle  Ne<*  Ewe,"  No.  4  aboYO.  Whether  got  by 
"Frits"  or  "Billy,"  this  ewe  is  at  the  same  time' the  daughter  and  grand-daughter 
of  her  own  mother. 

No.  17.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  8.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  18th,  1863,  got  by  Howe  Sc 
Renfrew's  (better  known  as  Batchelor  &.  Howe's)  "  Old  Greasy ;"  dam,  the  "  Wrinkle 
Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4  above. 

No.  27.  Ewe,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  15th,  1865,  got  by  "  Son  of 
Toriok;"  dam.  No.  17  by  Batchelor  &,  Howe's  "  Old  Qrtdasy ;"  grand  dam,  the  '*  Wrinkle 
Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ewe,  besides  being  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  "Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4  above,  in  the  direct  female  line,  is  her  great- 
grand-daughter  through  "  Son  of  Yorick,"  and  her  great-great-grand-daughter  through 
"  Fritz,"  the  sire  of  "  Yorick." 

"Chibouk,"  ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  March  29th,  1865,  got  by  Howe 
Sl  Renfrew's  "  Matchless  2d ;"  dam,  the  ewe  "Little  Wrinkly"  No.  It  by  "Fritz"  or 
"  Billy;"  gr.  dam,  the  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4  above. 

"  Meerschaum,"  ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  5th,  1865,  got  by 
Howe  &,  Renfrew's  ram  "General  Humphreys ;"  dam,  the  "  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4 
above. 

In  breeding  my  three  fEunilies  I  have  entirely  excluded  two  ewes  and  their  increase, 
originally  obtained  from  Mr.  Hammond,  and  one  from  Stephen  Atwood. 

All  the  sheep,  whose  pedigrees  are  hereinbefore  given,  are  on  exhibition  under  one  or 
other  of  the  different  entries  made  by  me. 

To  complete  the  pedigrees  I  follow  with  the  pedigrees  and  history  of  all  the  rams  . 
named  in  them,  beginning  with  those  bred  by  myself. 

"Fritz"  Ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  March  23,  1861,  got  by  "Beau 
Brummels,"  dam  tlie  "  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4,  above. 

"  Fritz  "  was  used  by  me  when  a  lamb,  and  proved  a  first  class  sire  ram.  He  was  sold, 
still  a  lamb,  in  March,  1862,  before  any  of  his  lambs  were  dropped,  to  John  Flemming, 
of  Muskingum  county,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Iowa  and  took  him  with  him. 

"  Beau  Brummel "  Ram,  the  sire  of  "  Fritz,"  was  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed 
April  2, 1858,  got  by  "  Ebony,"  dam  the  "  Best  Ewe,"  No.  1,  above. 

"  Beau  Brummel "  was  given  in  exchange  to  W.  D.  Feiree  for  his  imported  cow  "  Roan 
Lady." 

"Yorick"  Ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  6, 1862,  get  by  "Fritz," 
dam  "  Best  Ewe,"  No.  1,  above. 

"  Yorick "  was  used  when  a  lamb,  and  also  when  a  yearling;  and  was  sold  to  Robert 
Leevers,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  in  November,  1863,  for  $500. 

"  Ben  "  Ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  April  2, 1862,  got  by  "  Fritz,"  dam 
by  "  New  Ewe,"  No.  2,  above. 
"  Ben  "  was  sold  in  September,  1864,  to  R.  Leevers,  of  Otkaloosa,  Iowa,  for  |250. 

"  Billy  "  Ram,  the  sire  of  Ewe  No.  8,  was  bred  by  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  lambed  March 
SO,  1860,  got  by  the  "  Delano  Ram,"  dam  the  "  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4,  above. 
"Billy  "died  in  1863. 
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'<  Favorite  **  R«m,  bMd  hy  T.  S.  HamrickhonBe; lambed  March  i8, 1864,  got  by  •*  Ben'* 
dam  Ewe  Mo.  5,  by  Batchelor  &  Howe's  *'  Old  Wrinkley,"  grand  dam  '*  Best  Ewe,"  Ho. 
1,  above. 

'*  Sod  of  Yorick"  Ram,  bred  by  T.  S.  Humriokhonse,  lambed  April  2,  1864,  got  by 
"  Yorick,*'  dam  th^ewe  "  Littl6  Wrinkley,"  No.  12,  by  ••  Frite  "  or  •*  Billy,"  graud  dam 
"  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4,  above* 

'*  Ebony  "  Ram,  the  sire  of  ''  Bean  Bmmmel,"  was  used  by  Stephen  Atwood,  of  Wate^ 
town,  Connecticut,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  was  bought  from  him  by  me,  and 
brought  out  in  May,  1854,  along  with  a  yearling  ewe. 

"  The  Remile  Stock  Ram  "  was  bred  by  Wm.  R.  Remile,  of  Middlebtiry ,  Vt,  lambed  in 
the  spring  of  1852.  After  being  extensively  used  in  Vermont  he  was  bought,  along  with 
the  lamb  afterwards  called  ''Old  Oreasy,"  from  Mr.  Remile  by  Wm  Batchelor,  and 
brought  out  in  October,  1866. 

"  Old  Greasy  "  Ram,  known  as  Batchelor  A.  Howe's,  and  afterwards  Howe  A  Renfiew's 
"Old  Creasy,"  was  bred  by  Wm.  R.  Remile,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  was 
bought  and  brought  out  by  Mr.  Batchelor  with  the  preceding. 

"  Old  Wriukley  "  Ram,  known  as  Batchelor  &,  Howe's,  and  afterwards  Howe  A.  Ben> 
frew's  "Old  Wrinkley,"  was  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  was  bought'  with  two  others,  all  lambs,  from  Mr.  Hammond  by  Wiu.  Batchelor,  aad 
brought  out  in  October,  J  856,  with  the  two  preceding. 

The  *'  Delano  Ram,"  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  lambed  in  the  spring  of  1866,  was 
bought  and  brought  out  by  Wm.  Bat<^elor,  with  the  preceding,  in  October,  1866.  He 
was  sold  to  Columbus  Delano  in  October,  1859,  and  hence  the  name  I  have  given 
him.  He  was  left  at  my  place  for  delivery  to  Mr.  Delano,  and  while  with  me  I  let  him 
to  the  "  Wrinkle  Neck  Ewe,"  No.  4,  above. 

"  Matchless  2d,"  Howe  &,  Renfrew's,  was  bred  by  Edwin  Hammond,  lambeu  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  bought  with  two  others,  all  lambs,  £rom  Mr.  Hammond  by  Wm. 
>  Batchelor,  and  brought  out  in  September,  1862. 

"  Gen.  Humphreys,"  Howe  &  Renfi'ew's,  was  bred  by  Wm.  R.  Remile,  lambed  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  bought  with  another,  both  lambs,  from  Mr.  Remile  by  Wm.  Batchelor, 
and  brought  out  in  September,  1862. 

All  the  sheep  on  exhibition  were  fa^irly,  closely,  and  regularly  shorn  on  the  8th  and9(h 
days  of  May,  1865 ;  nothing  was  ever  put  upon  them  that  would  give  weight  or  color  to 
the  wool.  All  the  e#es,  except  No.  i;  No.  irt,  No.  16  and  No.  18,  produced  lambe  this 
spring,  and  raised  and  suckled  them  'without  assistance. 

#  T.  8.  HUMRICKHOUSX. 

Coshocton,  O.,  Sept.  1, 1865. 

State  of  Ohio,  Coihocton  C^untjf  :  ■■  ■ 

I,  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  on  my  oath,  say  that  I  am  the  owner  of  the  sheep  Altered  for 
exhibition ;  and  that  the  foregoing  pedigrees  and  statements  made  in  regard  to  them  are 
true. 

T.  8.  HUBimCKHOUSB. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  fourth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1865. 

W.  R.  FOKKKR,  J.  P. 
State  of  OMoj  Coihoeton  County : 

I,  James  Graham,  of  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  on  the  8th  ^nd  9th  dgje 
of  May,  A.  D.  1865, 1  sheared  the  home  flock  of  Atwood  sheep  of  T.  8.  Humrickhouse, 
both  ewes  and  rams,  and  that  the  same  were  fairly,  closely,  and  regularly  shorn. 

James  Giiaham. 

8wom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  second  day  of  September,  A.D.  1865. 

Chablbs  Caaio,  J.  P. 
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8ILB8UNS. 

In  this  elass  there  were  thirteen  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  buck  2  years  old  and  over,  John  Singer,  New  Athens $15 

Best  buck  nnder  2  years  old.  A.  E.  Spragne,  Beynoldsbnrg 15 

td  best  bnck  nnder  2  years  old,  John  Singer,  New  Athens 10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  John  Singer,  New  Athens 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  nnder  2  years  old  "  "  15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs  "  •*  10 

Awarding  dmmitted.'-J.  Park  Alkxandkr,  S.  8.  WnxiAMS,  D.  Bobinsok,  £.  Biddlb. 

I.BIGK8TBR8. 

In  this  class  there  were  twenty-fiye  entries.  The  following  are  the  aiwards  and  re- 
port of  committee : 

Best  buck  2  years  old  and  oyer,  BenJ.  B.  Browning,  Springfield,  Clark  County* tl& 

2dbe6t  "  *'         R.  Baker,  Avon,  Lorain  Connty .10 

Best  buck  under  2  years  old,  John  Nicholas,  Northampton,  Clark  County t. .  15 

2dbest  "  "     Thomas  Aston*,  Elyria,  Lorain  County 10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  Fred.  P.  Yergon,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co 15 

2d  best       "  ••  .       "  "  «  u  j^ 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  under  2  years  old^  John  Nicholas,  Northampton,  Clark  County.. .  15 
2d  best       "  •*  Fred.  P.  Vergon,  Delaware,  Delaware  County..  10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs  •*  "  "  «        ..  10 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTBE. 

The  committee  on  the  class  of  Leicester  sheep  respectfully  report  that  the  sheep 
shown  in  this  class  were  highly  creditable  to  the  exhi  biters,  and  satisfactory  to  all  con 
cemed.  The  sheep  marked  commended  are  very  fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  hi|;hly 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  State  Boaid  of 
Agriculture. 

Awardmg  Ckmmittee.—DAYiD  Robinson,  J.  H.  Shields,  Calvin  Dodoe. 

COT8WOLD8. 

In  this  class  there  were  ten  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards  and  r^K>rt  of  com* 
mittee: 
Best  buck  2  years  old  and  over,  '*  Geo.  Miller,**  John  J.  Dodge,  New  Lyme  Ashtabula 

County $15 

2d  best  buck  2  years  old  and  over,  '*  Simon,*'  Jeremiah  Dodge,  New  Lyme,  Ashtabula 

County 10 

Beet  buck  under  2  years  old,  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  Lorain  Connty 15 

2d  beet  "  ••         -  Snow  Ball,"  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co.. .  10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  2  years  old  and  over,  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  Lorain  County 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  under  2  years  old  "  "  "  J5 

Beet  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs  '*  "  "  10 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  exhibiters  of  sheep  should  not  show 
their  sheep  without  leaving  the  wool  at  least  six  months  growth  when  shown.  We 
recommend  to  exhibitf  rs  of  sheep  to  show  them  in  their  natural  state 

We  were  well  pleased  with  the  sheep  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Aston,  and  think  him  a 
auccessAil  breeder  of  the  Cotswolds. 

Awarding  Conmiitee,-^ on atbajx  Farrar,  Bbkj.  B.  BmCfWvpXQ,  Uriah  Ship«  I^avid 

T.  COLVIN. 
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"Sancho  Panza/*  "Dnlcinea**  and  "Nannie/*  property  of  Fred.  P.  Yergon,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  "  Sancho  Panza/*  the  back,  is  foor  years  old,  and  bred  by  Hon.  N.  8.  Town- 
«hend,  of  Lorain  Connty,  Ohio,  from  imported  animals.    The  two  ewes  are  three  yean 


z 
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old,  and  bred  by  the  proprietor,  directly  from  imported  animals-Hrire  from  Enghmd, 
dams  from  Canada.  "  Dolcinea  *'  and  "  Nannie  *'  are  two  of  the  fiye  ewes  that  won  tii« 
first  prize  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Colambns,  in  1865. 
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LEICESTER  LAMBS. 

Property  of  Fred.  P.  Vergon,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.    The  lambs  represented  in  the  cat 
are  six  and  one-half  months  old,  and  bred  by  the  proprietor.    Sire,  "  Sancho  Panza," 
dams,  the  get  of  imported  animals,  and  are  three  of  the  five  owe  lambs  that  won  the 
^  Ant  prize  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Colombos,  in  1865. 

9B 
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PKDIOBXK  OF  8I70W-BALL. 

Cotfiwold  ram,  owned  by  N.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  one 
yoar  old— took  the  second  premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1865. 

SOUTHDOWNS  AND  FAT  SHEEP. 

In  this  class  there  were  twenty-three  entries.  The  following  are  the  awards  sod 
rtsport  of  committee :  * 

Best  buck  2  years  old  and  oyer,  "Vigor,*'  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,   Ashtabula 

County fio 

2d  best  buck  2  years  old  and  over,  W.  F.  Hubbard,  Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  County.. .  10 

Best  buck  under  2  yean  old,  Thomas  Binnington,  Laporte,  Lorain  County 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  oyer  2  years  old,  W.  F.  Hubbard,  Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  County..  15 
2d  best       "  *'  "  ThomasBennington,  Laporte,  Lorain  County...  10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  under  2  years  old  *'  '*  '*     .. .  15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs  "  '*  *'      ...10 

9dbest       "  "  "  "  "      ...   5 

Best  pen  of  5  fat  lambs  **  **  *'      ...10 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

The  undersigned  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  class  of  Southdown  sheep, 
respectfully  report  that  the  show  of  this  breed  of  sheep  was  highly  gratify  ing  to  them, 
and  in  our  Judgment  superior  to  any  collection  of  the  same  breed  ever  shown  at  any  oi 
the  previous  State  Fairs.  For  symmetry  of  form,  purity  of  blood,  and  for  the  general 
superiority  of  the  mntton  qualities,  deserve  to  be  encouraged  by  the  citizens  of  oar 
State. 

Awardmg  Ciniim<II90.— Qbo.  W.  Penivet,  Ohio  F.  Jones,  Robert  Kennedy,  Johk 
Martin. 
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PEDIGREE  OF   VIGOR. 

Southdown  ram,  o^vTled  by  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio ;  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1865 ;  bred  from  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England.  His  sire  was  old  Vigor,  dam  No.  4  sired  by  World's  Prize,  which 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London.  Vigor  shears  eight  pounds  of 
washed  wool. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

In  this  class  there  were  thirty-five  entries.  The  following  are  the  awards  and  report 
of  the  committee : 

Best  back  of  any  age  or  breed,  "  Eureka,**  Wright  6l  Delano,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio |50 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed,  A.  J.  Stasr,  Carey,  Wyandot  County,  Ohio 25 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  5  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed,  D.  P.  McMillen,  Newark,  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio 50 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Tour  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  the  competition  for  sweepstakes  was 
of  a  character  worthy  ot  the  State.  There  were  twenty  entries  of  bucks,  and  all  shown. 
Five  of  which  your  committee  think  worthy  of  a  sweepstakes  preminm.  On  the  first 
marking  the  committee  voted  four  to  one  for  entry  twenty-three,  (Eureka,)  owned  by 
Wright  &,  Delano  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  other  four  bucks  were  owned  by  Perrine 
A  llcNall,  Bingham  &  Eells,  Matthews  A  Forsman,  and  Charles  F.  Streight.  The 
sheep  *'  Barbee,**  owned  by  Shipps,  Coulter  &  Co ,  your  committee  thought  worthy  of 
special  commendation,  but  owing  to  his  age  (he  being  six  years  old,)  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  give  the  award  to  a  younger  buck.    Of  single  entries  of  ewes  there  were 
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eight,  all  very  good.  H.  J.  Starr  ("  Hiss  Dean/')  having  the  best  of  the  pen  of  5  ewes. 
D.  P.  McMillen,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  we  thought,  deserved  the  award,  which  we  respect- 
fully submit. 

Atoatrdimg  CommitUe.—J .  W.  Worcester,  James  Pittspord,  E.  E.  Moulton,  B.  C. 
Thompson,  J.  H.  Brothbrton. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  LONG  WOOL  SHEEP. 

in  this  class  there  were  ten  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards : 

Best  buck  of  any  age  or  breed,  John  J.  Dodge,  New  Lyme t^ 

Best  peu  of  not  less  than  5  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed,  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  C.  W..  S5 

Awarding  Committee,^BoBT.  Kennedy,  Jeremiah  Duncan,  WM.  Wabfirld. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  wool  growers,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offered  the 
following  premiums : 
For  the  heaviest  and  best  fleece  of  cleansed  wool — 

Best  fleece  of  buck t^O 

'*  ewe 30 

Competition  for  the  above  premiums  will  be  under  the  following  conditions : 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  shrinkage  of  wool  in  scouring  for  the  cards,  the  fleeces  will 
be  sent  to  the  Board  as  taken  unwashed  from  the  sheep,  with  affidavits  and  proof  set- 
ting forth  the  time  of  shearing  in  1864  and  1865,  and  that  the  fleece  is  what  it  purports 

be — ci  Hngle  fleece.  These  fleeces  will  be  received  by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  cod- 
sisnng  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Fullington  and  Greer,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an  impar- 
tial party,  to  be  scoured  in  the  usual  way  practiced  by  manufacturers.  Each  fleece  will 
be  weighed  and  numbered  by  the  committee,  and  sent  to  the  factory,  with  the  numbei8, 
but  without  the  names  of  the  owners. 

The  fleeces  must  be  delivered  free  of  expense  to  the  Board,  at  the  "  State  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Columbus  Ohio,'*  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1865. 

The  fleeces  were  scoured  at  the  Columbus  Woolen  Manufactory.  The  results  are  giyen 
ou  pages  133, 134  and  135,  and  the  following  awards  were  made : 

AWARDS  ON  best  FLEECE  OF  WOOL. 

Thomas  Gorby,  Portage  County,  best  buck  fleece pO 

H.  J.  Starr,  Wyandot  County,  best  ewe  fleece 20 


CASHMERE  GOATS. 

In  this  class  there  were  six  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards : 

Best  thoroughbred  buck,  "  Toung  Sampson,'*  James  Baker,  Johnstown,  Licking  Co.. $10 

"  she  goat, "  Beauty,"  "  *•  "        ..    5 

2d  best        "  "  "Toledo,"  "  "  «•        ..    '^ 

Best  "  three  kids  **  *'  «  ..    5 

Afoarding  Committee.— S.  S.  Wiluams,  D.  T.  Colvin,  G.  A  Hopkins. 
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SWINE. 

LARGE  BRBBD8. 

In  this  dafls  there  were  13  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards : 

Best  Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  Lester  Bartlett,  Cardington,  O |2* 

2dbest       do                  do           F.  Swisher,  Groveport,  O W 

Best  Boar,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2,  A.  G.  Smith,  Newbury,  (Ford  P.  O.)  O 15 

Sdbest       do                  do               Morris  Evans,  Colnmbns,  O IV 

Best  Boar,  nnder  1  year  old,  Lester  Bartlett,  Cardington,  0 10 

2dbe8t       do              do       George  Anderson,  Painesville  0 5 

Best  Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  J.  H.  Shields,  Xenia,  O Id 

2d  best       do                  do              A.  J.  Ryan,  Columbus,  0 10 

Best  Sow,  with  litter  of  not  less  than  5  snokiug  pigs,  Lester  Bartlett,  Cardington,  O.  Si 

2d  best       do                  do                     do                    A.  J  Ryan,  Columbus,  0 10 

Best  Litter  of  not  less  than  6  pigs  over  six  months  old,  A.  G.  Smith,  Newbury, 

(Ford  P.O.)  0 15 

Awarding  Committee, — G.  W.  Hiskktt,  Geo.  Poundstone,  T.  P.  Johnson. 

SMALL  breeds. 

In  this  class  there  were  9  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards. 

Best  Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  George  W.  Byers,  Nevada,  O t^ 

2d  best       do                  do           Thomas,  Binnington,  Laporte,  0 10 

Best  Boar,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2,  James  Thomas,  Columbus,  0 15 

adbest       do                  do               G.  W.  Hisket,  Cardington,  0 10 

Best  Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  G.  W.  Byers,  Nevada,  O 15 

2d  best       do                  do             Thomas  Binnington,  Laporte,  0 10 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  not  less  than  5  sucking  pigs,  R.  R.  Evans,  Columbus,  0 —  20 
Atoarding  Committee.— J.  C.  Galloway,  J.  W.  Browning. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  SWINE. 

In  this  class  there  were  9  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  Boar  of  any  age  or  breed,  J.  H.  Shields,  Xenia,  O $15 

Best  Sow  of  any  age  or  breed,  Lester  Bartlett,  Cardington,  0 15 

Awarding  Committee.— J.  N.  Beatty,  A.  P.  O'Neall,  Wm.  Hagler. 


POULTRY. 

In  this  class  there  were  94  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows. 

Best  pair  of  China  Fowls,  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield |5 

2d  best  do  Eddy  Mooney,  Columbus 3 

Best  pair  of  Game  Fowls,  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield 5 

2d  best  do  same  do         3 

Best  pair  of  Dorkings,  same  do         5 

2d  best  do  same  do         3 

Best  pair  of  Polands,  same  do         5 

2dbest  do  same  do         3 

Beet  pair  of  Spanish,  G.  W.  Hiskett,  Cardington 5 

2d  best  do       A.  E.  Glenn,  Columbus 3 

Best  pair  of  Turkeys,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Reynoldsburg.' 5 

2dbest  do       Henry  Bidiop,  Springfield ^ 
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Beet  pair  of  Geese,  Loais  Clegget,  Xenia $5 

Sdbeat            do      Miss  Margaret  Eelling,  Colnmbufl 3 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  Poultry  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  J.  C.  Cox,  Osborne, 

Greene  county i> 

Awarding  Committee.— Q.  D.  Harris,  Henry  RmBNOUR,  Chas.  Pease. 


MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

In  this  class  there  were  28  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  Portable  Steam  Engine,  C.  C.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O $50 

tdbest       do  do  A.  Gaar  ^  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind 25 

Beet  Scroll  Sawing  Machine,  J.  H.  Lerow,  Newark,  N.  J 

Best  Waterwheel,  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O '    .5 


i 


O 


Awarding  Cfmrnittec—B.  B.  Taylor,  C.  G.  Bradut,  Johh  Carnbb,  Dah'l  Mjdllul. 
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PoBTABLB  Enginss  (with  both  square  and  round  fire  box)— For  threshing,  sawiiig, 
•helling  eom,  plantation  and  farm  nee,  and  for  oil  purposes.  Manufactured  by  A.  Qaart 
Sl  Co.,  Spring  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Cylinder  G^  inch  bore,  13  inch  stroke,  posts  5  inches  wide.  Boiler  5  feet  long,  28  inohes 
diameter,  with  24  2i-iQoh  flues.  Uses  half  a  cord  of  wood  and  1*2  barrels  of  water  per 
day.    Price,  $1,300  to  $1,350— subject  to  fluctuation  in  price  of  stock. 


AORICULTUBAL  MACHINES. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

In  this  class  there  were  53  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  Threshing  Machine,  J.  B.  Pitts  ds  Co.,  Dayton,  O.... •!* 

"    Sweep  Horse  power,  K.  McLennan  d&  Bro.,  Springfield,  0 1<* 

"    Circular  Saw  Mill,  operated  by  horse  power.  White  &  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  O.  5 

^    Log  Cross-cut  Saw  Mill,  horse-power,  E.  McLennan  &.  Bro.,  Springfield,  O 10 

"    Clover  Huller  and  Cleaner,  Whiting,  Roller  &,  Co.,  Ashland,  O 5 

"    Cider  Mill  and  Press,  Warder,  MitcheU  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O 5 

"    Horse  Hay  Rake,  E.  Gregg,  Sandusky,  0 5 

"    Hay  and  Straw  Cutter,  Thos  Hassard,  Wilmington,  0 5 

"    Hay  Press,  H.  W.  Crothers,  WeUsburg,  West  Va 10 

Awarding  C<mmitiee.^JoB:s  L.  Gill,  Jr.,  Robt.  Brown,  A.  B.  Eydright,  A-  D.  Zm- 

M ERMAN,  R.  P.  RbDICK. 


This  oat  represents  the  Buckets  Sawing  Machinb,  ready  for  work,  with  its  circu- 
lar sttaehment  It  is  simple  and  complete  in  its  construction ;  efficient  and  duraible. 
It  requires  but  two  horses  to  run  it,  and  but  two  men  and  a  boy  to  tend  it,  and  will  cat 
four  cords  an  hour  ^m  tbe  log,  with  fair  timber  and  tending.  One  feature  is  its  8mm 
(Mde  amd  Log-Holder,  patented  by  us.    With  this,  we  hold  any  stick  from  four  inches  to 


Ibor  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  any  cut  to  six  inches  long— running  the  saw  at  any 
speedy  whether  cutting  or  not.  Another  great  improvement  is  the  Circular  AtUuhmemti 
which  we  have  patented,  for  circular  saws,  or  for  any  purpose  where  circular  motioD  ia 
required.  We  can  change  from  the  oroes-cut  saw  to  the  circular,  and  back  again,  with- 
•ut  reaioviiig  any  part  of  either  machine. 
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By  the  introduction  of  the  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press,  the  inconvenient  and  lab 
rioos  method  of  making  older  has  been  superceded.    The  facility  with  which  this  Mill 
is  operated,  and  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  labor  is  accomplished,  renders  it 
unquestionably  a  very  desirable  Implement.    The  Mill  is  known  as  the  Improykd 
BucKBYR.    It  is  not  new,  except  as  embodying  the  improvements  of  many  years  of 


BUCKETE  CIDBE  MILL  AND  PRB88. 

careful  experiment's,  resulting  in  strengthening  weak  points,  perfecting  the  grinding 
apparatus,  &g.    The  points  of  superiority  are  as  follows 

1.  The  Adjustable  Throat,  adapting  the  Mill  to  the  various  sizes  and  conditions  of 
fruit 

2.  The  Adjustable  Grinding  Rollers,  for  same  purpose.  [These  two  features  are  se- 
cured to  us  by  Letters  Patent.  Without  them  no  Mill  can  possibly  be  a  perfect  grind* 
iag  apparatus,  as  the  different  oonditiona  of  the  fruit  imperatively  demand  this  ad* 
jastability.] 

3.  A  neat  Metal io  Box  to  hold  the  bearings  of  the  gearing,  preventing  the  same  from 
getting  out  of  order,  from  the  swelling  of  wooden  sides  and  ends. 

4.  The  Strong  Compact  Frame  for  Mill  and  Press,  with  well  proportioned  bearings 
for  its  support 

5.  A  Strong  Iron  Beam,  with  a  two-inch  Screw,  enables  us  to  give  the  pomace  a  pow- 
erful pressure. 

6.  The  Grinding  Apparatus  is  the  most  perfect  in  use,  oonsisti  ig  of  three  horisontal 
rollers,  one  above  and  two  below ;  the  upper  one  has  straight  flanges,  for  the  pnrposs 
of  breaking  the  fruit  against  the  adjustable  ribbed  throat  as  it  passes  through.  On 
one  of  the  lower  rollers  the  ribs  are  oblique  or  spiral,  and  as  it  revolves  it  presents  to 
the  straight  ribs  of  the  other  a  continuous  cutting  edge,  enabling  us  to  out  the  pomnee 
from  the  skins  of  the  apples,  leaving  them  in  such  size  as  to  obviate,  in  most  cases,  ths 
nsoessity  of  using  straw,  which  is  found  to  be  deleterious  to  the  older. 
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IMPROVBD  HORSE  HAY  RAKE. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

^    In  this  class  there  were  90  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  wheat  drill » 2  horse,  Joseph  Ingells,  Milton,  Ind P'^ 

2d  best  wheat  drill,  2  horse,  Thomas  A  Mast,  Springfield,  O ^ 

Best  wheat  drill,  1  horse,            "              "              "             5 

"    grass  broadcast  sowing  machine,  Joseph  Ingells,  Milton,  Ind ^ 

"    clover  seed  harvester,  John  McElroy  &  Son ,  Delaware,  O '^ 

"    self-raking  and  reaping  machine.  Warder*  Mitchell  &.  Co.,  Springfield,  0 ^^ 

"    mowing  machine,  Whiteley,  Fassler  &.  Kelley ,  Springfield,  O ^^ 

"    combined  reaper  and  mower,  C.  Anltman  &  Co.,  Akron,  O '^ 

"    hay  pitching  machine,  Fowler  and  Wicks,  Upper  Sandusky,  O ^ 

'*    com  planter,  horse  power,  G.  W.  Brown,  (S.  F  Mack,  agent,)  Galesbarg,  HI-  ^ 

"    potato  digger,  Jacob  McClure,  Rockland,  Me ^ 

"    field  roller  and  crusher,  S.  R.  Sammis,  Westerville,  O ^ 

"    two  horse  com  cultivator,  Thomas  A  Mast,  Springfield,  O ^ 

Geo.  W.  Boby, 
Jared  Foresman, 
E.  Dryer, 

Awarding  Cmi^^- 
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JOSEPH  INGEL'S  IMPROVED  HOOSIER  GRAIN  DRILL. 


PtOmfid  Jmuory  6, 1862  tmd  June  6, 1865 :  Man^factured  hy  J.  IngeU  f  Co.,  MUton,  Wayne 
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Durability  and  simplicity,  certainty  and  regularity  of  action  being  the  imporUot 
points  in  all  agricultural  implements,  we  have  striven  to  combine  all  those  qualities  in 
the  machine,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : 

The  hoe  is  made  so  that  it  will  run  in  the  ground  freely  and  clean  itself  perfectly,  and 
is  held  in  its  proper  position  by  means  of  a  strong  steel  spring  or  brace  bar,  on  which  is 
a  curved  projection  on  the  hoe  rests  in  such  a  manner  that  it  holds  it  firmly  until  it 
strikes  something  immoveable,  such  as  a  stump  or  stone,  when  it  will  give  back,  raise 
out  of  the  ground,  pass  over  the  obstruction,  and  return  inst>antly  to  its  proper  positioc 
without  any  aid  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 

We  use  a  round  lifting  bar  with  loops  to  secure  the  chains  and  lift  the  hoe,  and  the 
latch  being  fastened  to  the  back  frame  piece  is  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  when 
fastened  to  the  seed-box. 

When  the  hoes  are  raised,  it  throws  the  machine  out  of  gear  and  stops  the  feed.  The 
frame  is  so  constructed  that  both  tube  boards  are  nailed  to  it  from  end  to  end,  making 
them  more  permanent  than  the  old  way  of  nailing  only  at  the  ends.  The  rear  end  of 
the  tongue  is  secured  by  a  loop  passing  through  the  frame  with  nuts  below,  so  that  it 
can  be  kept  perfectly  tight ;  and  the  doubletree  is  placed  behind  the  second  frame  piece 
to  allow  it  more  motion.  We  use  eight  reversible  gear  wheels  for  changing  from  one 
quantity  to  another,  by  means  of  which  it  will  sow  eleven  different  quantities  of  any 
kind  of  grain.  The  manner  of  using  said  wheels  is  given  in  printed  directions  witk 
each  machine. 

The  feeding  is  done  by  a  double  diagonsil  ratch-roll,  placed  in  a  concave  under  (he 
seed  box,  which  forces  the  grain  out,  and  its  shape  is  such  that  it  draws  the  grain  from 
the  cheeks  of  the  concave,  making  it  impossible  for  it  to  cut  the  grain ;  the  opening  in 
said  concave  being  in  the  form  of  a  V,  which  gives  perfectly  even  and  uniform  flow  of 
grain,  said^ concave  being  so  placed  that  the  operator  can  see  the  grain  flowing  from 
all  the  openings  when  riding  on  the  drill,  as  well  as  when  walking. 

When  the  box  is  full,  the  pressure  of  the  grain  has  no  effect  on  the  aperture.  The 
clover  and  grass  seed  sower  attached  to  each  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  sows  the 
seed  broadcast,  either  before  or  behind  the  hoes,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  and 
can  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  moment,  and  in  Btoi>piug  the  feed  of  the 
grain  it  stops  the  feed  of  the  grass  seed  also,  and  it  will  sow  any  quantity,  from  one 
quart  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 


AGBICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

In  this  class  there  were  32  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  smut  machine,  H.  B.  Taylor,  Day  ton,  O ^ 

"    farm  feed  mill,  Joseph  Sedgebeer.  Painesville,  O o 

**    fanning  mill,  J.  Wilder  dt  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O ,. 5 

**    stock  scales  for  general  purposes,  Fairbanks,  Qreenleaf  &  Co.,  (H.  J.  Ayer, 

agent)  Chicago,  111 15 

'*    platform  scales,do 0 

'*    drain  tile  machine,  A.  La  Tourrette,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 10 

«'    Farm  Gate,  C.  £.  Smith,  Detroit,  Michigan 3 

"    bee  hive,  H.  A.  King,  Nevada,  0 3 

"    Refrigerator,  A.  Forbes  &  MoBeth,  Cleveland,  0 2 

"    portable  fence,  C.  S.  S.  GriflBng,  Geneva,  0 3 

John  McClellan, 
Thomas  Kinnby, 
Calvin  Armstrong, 

Awardmg  OommWw- 
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The  above  cut  represents  a  new  and  novel  means  for  acUnsting  the  gathering  appara- 
ratns  of  a  Clover  seed  or  head  harvester,  whereby  the  machine  may  be  made  to  gathei 
from  short  or  tall  clover,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  on  very  nn-nniform  land.  It  gives  an 
external  as  weU  as  an  inside  view  of  the  machine.  The  cogs,  as  shown  inside  of  th^ 
driving  wheeli  tnms  a  cylinder  in  which  are  placed  flat  steel  teeth  in  a  spiral  form 
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nicely  adjusted  to  the  fingers  underneath,  which,  with  the  teeth,  bring  the  clover  heads 
in  contact  with  the  cutting  bar,  which  is  firmly  secured  at  the  back  part  of  the  fingers. 
There  is  also  a  sheet  iron  concave  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  which  extends  over  the  cylin- 
der to  within  three  inches  of  the  fingers,  and  which  prevents  the  teeth  from  throwing 
heads  over  the  machine  in  front.  The  arm  which  is  shown  on  the  inside  is  revolved  by 
a  belt  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  draws  the  heads  back  into  the  box. 
The  slotted  castings,  shown  on  the  outside,  are  made  in  a  circular  form,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  machines  can  be  raised  and  lowered  on  the  wheels  at  pleasure,  without  throw- 
ing it  out  of  gear.  The  shafts  are  so  attached  that  the  horse  need  not  tread  on  the  un- 
gathered  seed.  The  handles  on  the  back  part  of  the  box  gives  the  operator  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  machine. 

The  above  described  harvester  nicely  and  very  cleanly  strips  the  heads  firom  high  or 
low  clover  and  grass ;  leaving  the  straw  on  the  field,  which  is  quite  an  object  to  those 
who  wish  to  pasture  or  to  plow  it  under,  giving  them  all  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in 
enriching  the  ground  and  securing  the  seed  in  good  order.  It  has  been  in  use  about 
four  years  and  gives  satisfaction. 


GRIFFIK'S  FARM  FENCE. 

The  subject  of  Fencing  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  must  increase  in  importance 
with  the  yearly  decay  of  Fences,  the  growing  scarcity  and  the  increased  price  of  lum* 
ber.  The  Portable  or  Permanent  Farm  Fence,  patented  May  24, 1864,  by  C.  S  S.  Grif- 
fing,  combines  many  advantages,  as  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  cheap  and  simple  in  its  construction,  and  can  be  readily  made  by  any  farmer 
who  can  use  an  axe,  saw  and  hammer. 

2.  It  can  be  handled  easily,  and  put  up  in  any  shape  a  farm  seems  to  require. 

3.  It  is  stronger  than  portable  fences  usually  are. 

4.  It  can  be  used  as  a  sheep  rack,  under  sheds,  and  around  hay  stacks,  and  also  makes 
the  best  dividing  or  enclosing  fence. 

5.  It  can  be  made  under  cover  during  stormy  weather,  and  thus  furnish  good  em- 
ployment in  which  to  spend  leisure  time  with  profit. 

6.  It  can  be  made  of  second  class  timber  that  will  not  work  into  rails,  does  not  re- 
quire one-fifth  the  amount  of  timber  necessary  for  a  rail  fence,  and  is  more  convenient 

7.  For  herding  and  handling  sheep,  this  fence  is  proving  the  great  desideratum  that 
wool  growers  have  been  wanting  for  years;  and,  in  convenience  and  time,  will  pay  all 
€06t  each  year. 
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8.  The  panels  are  so  clasped  by  the  upright  boards  that  the  strain  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, removed  from  the  nails,  so  that  the  panels  are  not  likely  to  warp,  bat  will  hold 
their  places  until  the  timber  decays  by  age. 

9.  It  is  Khe  most  convenient  form  of  fence  for  a  garden  or  froit  yard  that  can  be 
made,  as  it  can  be  removed  at  the  comers  so  that  a  team  can  plow  it  all  withont  leav- 
ing a  balk  at  the  comers,  as  with  other  fences,  and  in  a  few  minntes  be  replaced  all 
right  again. 

10.  From  every  post  a  fence  can  be  ran  off  in  foar  different  directions— this  featnie 
being  more  perfect  and  convenient  than  any  other  patent  ever  issaed. 


The  annexed  engraving  is  a  Drain  Tile  Machine,  the  invention  of  Samuel  M.  Smith 
and  Caleb  Winegar,  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  and  is  now  owned  by  A.  Latou- 
zette,  of  Seneca  county,  and  is  manufactured  by  him  at  his  Iron  Works  in  Waterloo, 


DRAINING  XILE  MACHINB. 


Seneca  county,  N.  T.    This  machine  performs  the  whole  labor  of  grinding  the  clay 
aoreening  it  to  free  it  from  gravel,  and  presses  it  into  tile  at  the  same  operation,  and  is 
propelled  by  water,  steam  or  horse  power. 
These  machines  are  famished  with  improved  sets  of  dies,  that  wiU  make  tile  frxia 
lOB 
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aiaterial  that  could  not  be  worked  into  tile  with  the  oomm«i  dies.  All  tiles  mde 
thiongh  those  dies  are  better,  as  the  fmn  of  dies  compresses  the  material  and  makes 
the  tile  much  smoother  and  stronger.  Hence  it  is  better  frar  both  the  raannfactoer  and 
consumer,  aa  hard-pressed  tile  is  not  so  liable  to  breakage,  and  smooth  tile  will  not  ttA- 
lect  sediment  to  fill  np  the  drains. 

As  this  machine  is  made  of  iron,  it  is  Tory  dnrable.  The  rollers  npon  which  the  esms 
work,  giving  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the  plungers,  are  chilled ;  the  cams  arefMed 
with  steel;  the  shaft  and  roller  gndgeona  are  wrought  iron,  and  all  made  in  the  ntost 
substantial  manner  to  withstand  the  pressure  required  to  work  the  mat^ial  as  stiff  u 
is  necessary  to  make  good  tile.  The  weight  of  the  machine,  dies,  d^c,  is  8,200  pounds. 
One  heavy  or  two  light  horses  is  sufficient  to  work  the  machine.  This  machine  is  port- 
able, or  it  can  be  set  up  and  put  in  operation  by  any  one  who  has  a  mechanical  eye,  and 
all  its  working  parts  are  visible  and  accessible,  to  see  if  all  is  in  working  order,  and  to 
be  repaired  if  it  requires  it.  This  machine  will  grind  the  clay  sufficiently  for  makiiif 
pottery  ware. 

BUCKKTB  SULKEY  COBN  FLOW 

We  claim  to'be  superior  for  the  following  reasons : 

Ist.  We  move  all  the  shovels,  which  enables  us  to  cultivate  the  ground  more  tiior- 
•ughly. 

Sd.  The  side  movement  is  made  with  the  feet  directly  upon  the  beams,  which  enables 
us  to  make  the  movement  quicker,  and  more  readily  dodge  the  crooked  hills. 

3d.  A  greater  or  less  width  is  obtained  by  changing  one  bolt  in  the  bar  that  oonneets 
the  plows  together. 

4th.  We  use  rotary  shields  which  are  open  around  the  edge,  which  more  effectoallj 
protects  the  com  than  a  sliding  shield. 

5th.  The  wheels  and  frame  are  higher  than  any  other  cultivator,  which  enables  osto 
plow  higher  com  than  any  other  plow. 

6th.  Each  shovel  brace  is  provided  with  a  wooden  pin,  which  is  allowed  to  break 
-when  the  shovel  strikes  a  stump,  root,  or  stone,  and  thus  prevents  the  liability  to  break 
the  plows. 

7th.  The  arrangement  of  the  plow  is  such  that  the  rear  shovels  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  width  for  marking  out  com  ground  before  planting. 

8th.  The  depth  of  the  shovels  are  regulated  by  merely  changing  the  pins  in  tiie  top 
of  the  standard. 

9th.  The  machine  is  well  adapted  for  plowing  in  wheat  or  stirring  fallow  gionnd. 
For  this  purpose  the  plow  is  provided  with  a  fifth,  or  extra  shovel,  which  is  attached  in 
front  of  the  other  shovels. 

10th.  Its  simplicity  and  ease  of  repair. 

THOMAS  A>  MAST,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Prrro'  Thrbshinq  Machinb.— The  manufacturers  devote  their  best  effort's  and  spare 
nothing  in  materials  or  labor  that  would  add  to  the  improvement  or  durability  of  the 
machine, and  feel  entirely  satisfied  that  the  good  judgment  of  those  who  use  Threshing 
Machines  is  JudiAously  and  properly  placed  in  holding  up  this,  the  neplMitUruoYtt 
all  other  Threshing  Maohinesl  It  performs  its  work  economically  and  well ;  is  dnrable 
and  substantial  in  every  part;  not  liable  to  breakages,  and  the  consequent  delay  and 
expense.  It  is  the  most  economicsd  Thresher  and  Cleaner  in  the  world.  The  great 
success  of  this  Machine  is  in  its  simplicity,  and  capacity  for  i>erforming  its  work  with 
suoh  rapidity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfsMtion  of  all  interested— the  Separator  and  Cleaner 
being  larger  in  proportion  to  length  of  Cylinder  than  in  any  other  Machine. 

J.  B.  PITTS  &  CO.,  Daytw,  0. 
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The  Baokeye,  as  a  reaper,  retains  aU  the  important  advantages  which  give  it  proM- 
inence  as  a  mower. 

Lewis  Miller  has,  the  past  year  invented  a  self-raker,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  en 
which  he  has  obtained  a  number  of  patent  claims.  All  its  parts  are  strong,  simple  and 
durable.  It  delivers  the  grain  in  compact  gavels  to  the  side  of  the  cntting-swath  more 
perfectly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.    The  size  of  the  gavels  is  regulated  by  the  driver. 

The  platform  is  smaller  than  any  platform  now  in  use.  The  gearing  for  driving  the 
rake  or  fork  is  simply  a  level^wheel  (to  which  the  fork  is  attached)  pinion,  and  a  con- 
tinuous shaft  fix>m  the  power  to  the  raker,  coupled  together  like  the  tumbling  shafk  of 
a  threshing  machine.  This  shaft  is  driven  by  a  spsocket-chain,  which  chain  gets  its 
motion  direct  from  the  driving-wheel  shaft. 

The  fork  has  a  continuous  motion,  (except  when  stopped  by  the  driver  to  regulate  the 
size  of  the  gavel,)  and  comes  in  contact  with  no  part  of  the  platform  in  its  revolution, 
and  therefore  avoids  all  friction,  so  that  no  unnecessary  power  is  required  to  work  the 
fork .    This  self-raker  was  tested  the  past  harvest  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  proved  a 

MILLER,  AULTMAN  &,  CO ,  Akron,  O. 


CLOVER  HULLER  AND  CLEANER. 

Manufactured  by  Whiting,  Boiler  &.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


This  machine  is  as  simple  in  een- 
stmctlon  as  any  ordinary  fan  mill,  and 
no  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Uncle  Sam  separates  oats, cockle, 
wild  buckwheat,  and  all  other  impuri- 
ties from  spring  wheat;  separates  cheat, 
cockle  and  aU  other  impurities  f^om 
winter  wheat ;  separates  rye  from  win- 
ter wheat;  separates  timothy  from 
chaff  more  rapidly  than  any  other  mill 
extant;  separates  timothy  from  clover, 
millett,  or  Hnngarian  grass  seed ;  sep- 
arates rape  and  grass  seeds  from  flak 
seed  and  all  other  impurities;  sepa- 
rates small  from  large  wheat,  makmc 
seed  wheat ;  makes  five  separations  ot 
grain  and  seed  at  one  operation — ^tiM*- 
thy,  dover,  wheat,  com  and  chaff.  . 


UHOLB  aAM  GRAIN  AND  8XBD  8SPARATOR. 
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Tlie  aboTe  ont  lepreBents  the  celebrated  Champion  No.  3  Mowing  Machine,  mannfta- 
tered  by  Whitely,  Faesler  &,  Kelley,  Springfield,  O.,  to  which  the  first  premium  ww 
awarded  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  held  in  September,  1865,  in  competition  with  nearly  aH 
tlM  leading  mowers  in  use. 

This  machine  has  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mowing  machines,  having  com- 
pletely surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and  proven  itself  the  champioi 
as  a  grass  cutter. 

This  machine  has  two  driving  wheels  flexibly  attached  to  the  main  frame.  The  cnt- 
tar  bar  is  also  flexibly  littached  to  the  main  frame,  and  is  so  arranged  that  either  end 
•f  the  cutter  may  be  raised  to  pass  over  an  obstruction  without  affecting  the  othor;  « 
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both  ends  may  be  raised  at  the  same  time  to  immb  oyer  stumps,  stones,  or  other  obstme- 
tions.  When  desired  to  move  the  machine  from  one  field  to  another,  the  cutter  bar  may 
be  folded  on  the  rear  end  of  the  frame,  and  the  machine  {perfectly  balanced  without 
weight  upon  the  horses'  necks.  The  cutter  bar  can  be  attached  to  or  detached  from  the 
frame  in  half  a  minute,  without  removing  a  bolt  or  screw.  The  tongue  is  flexibly 
attached  to  the  machine,  and  the  machine  is  x>erfectly  balanced,  while  any  desired 
weight  may  be  placed  upon  the  cutter  bar  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

The  cutting  arrangement  of  this  machine  is  complete.  The  cutter  bar  is  of  the  best 
quality  of  cast  steel,  with  wrought  iron  guards  fiftced  with  steel,  and  hardened  cutting 
edges.  The  heel  of  the  knife  is  so  protected  that  it  cannot  be  broken,  thus  removing  a 
serious  objection  to  which  so  many  two  wheeled  machines  are  subject.  The  pitman  is 
connected  by  a  new  device,  which  is  perfectly  durable,  making  the  most  perfeet  cutting 
arrangement  in  existence. 

The  revolving  track  clearer,  used  on  this  machine,  clears  the  track  perfectly,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  only  track  clearer  that  will  clear  a  perfect  track  in  heavy  and  entanr 
gled  grass. 

TMs  machine  has  no  side  draft  or  weight  upon  the  horses'  necks ;  and,  although  oar 
smallest  machine,  in  capacity  it  is  equal  to  the  other  senior  machines,  cutting  a  fnl 
swath  four  feet  four  inches,  and  is  warranted  to  be  the  lightest  running  and  best  Mower 
in  use. 


Wicks*  Self-sustaining  and  Self-adjusting 
Iron  and  Steel  Bar  Horse  Hay  Pitch  Fork. 
Patented  by  F.  Wicks,  Oct.  18,  1864.  Manu- 
factured and  for  sale  by  Fowler  Sd  Wicks, 
Wyandot  Agricultural  Works,  Upper  Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. 

At  a  test  recently  made  as  to  strength,  it 
proved  itself,  carrying  a  weight  weighing  a 
little  OVER  1,000  POUNDS,  without  straining 
or  breaking  it,  at  the  same  time  discharging 
its  load  with  all  ease.  It  is  made  wholly  of 
wrought  iron  and  cast  steel,  having  no  mdU&' 
able  or  east  inm  about  if,  as  katfe  some  other 
forks.  It  has  no  wooden  head  or  handle,  to 
break,  split,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  affected 
by  the  sun,  wind  or  weather.  It  has  no  rub- 
ber springs,  UUdhes,  toggle  Joints,  or  springs 
of  any  kind  to  get  out  of  order,  to  trouble 
the  farmer  in  harvest  time.  It  is  dis- 
eharged  by  a  trigger,  which  is  simple  and 
certain  to  operate.  horsb  hat  fitoh  fork. 

'  Tlie  mechanism  by  which  it  is  operated  is  the  most  simple  and  perfect  of  any  HoBflB 
Hat  Fork  now  before  the  public. 

It  will  unload  Sk  ton  of  hay  in  less  time  than  five  minutes,  delivering  it  to  any  part  ef 
Oe  mow,  or  on  a  stack  or  rick. 

For  BARN  or  field  purposes  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Ifs  on  {mpIeffMitt  tiiat  will  \Mi  • 
fwrm/er  his  }\ft  fiiiM,  with  proper  care,  and  one  that  will  paiy  its  cost  every  fbw  days  it  It 
worked. 
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In  ihese  dftys  <Kf  mowing  machines  and  bone  rakes,  it  becomes  a  necessitj  tbat  the 
farmer  shall  baye  smooth  fields,  and  to  this  end  the  skillfal  mechanic  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  his  inyentions.  The  old  Field  BoUer  has  always  been  an  implement  of  prime 
necessity  with  all  tidy  llBffmers,  and  its  use  on  the  farm  ba^  saved  the  delay  and  break- 
age of  the  costly  mowing  machine,  and  the  attendant  horse  rake.  Besides  the  expenae 
and  delays  occasioned  by  rough  fields,  very  much  is  saved  to  the  fanner  by  the  use  of  a 
Field  Boiler,  to  level  and  smooth  the  plowed  land  on  sowing  down  to  grass,  forcing  sods 
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and  small  stones  into  the  soft  ground,  pulverizing  all  lumps  of  earth,  pressing  the  light, 
loose  soil  of  the  surface  around  the  seeds  of  grain,  grass,  &c.,  securing  a  sure  and  quick 
germination  and  growth  of  the  seeds.  By  making  the  earth  compact  at  the  surface,  in- 
sects are  deprived  of  shelter;  otherwise  the  sods,  loose  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  afifbid 
them  convenient  habitations.  In  spring  there  is  frequently  great  advantage  in  rolling 
lands  recently  sowed  to  grain  and  grass,  as  the  earth  that  has  been  hove  by  the  frost,  ex- 
posing the  roots  of  plants,  is  replaced  by  the  operation,  with  benefit  to  the  growing  crop. 
The  roller  is  particularly  beneficial  on  light  lands,  of  soil  too  loose  and  porous  to  reUin 
moisture  and  protect  the  manure  from  the  effects  of  drying  winds  and  a  scorching  soiit 
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and  too  light  to  allow  the  roots  of  plants  a  firm  hold  in  the  earth;  for  on  such  lands 
its  compressing  effect,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  very  mnch  increases  the  product  of 
crop,  as  well  as  preserves  the  manure  from  nndue  evaporation,  thus  saving  a  greater 
portion  of  its  fertilizing  properties  for  the  land  and  succeeding  crops. 

A  contemporary  of  the  *•  Maryland  Farmer  and  Mechanic"  says: — ^"  Why  don't  our 
fkumers  use  the  roller  more  frequently  1  Is  it  hecause  they  are  not  willing  to  incur  the 
expense  of  purchase  1  Is  it  because  they  are  not  disposed  to  bestow  the  extra  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  rolling  their  fields,  or  is  it  because  they  do  not  understand  their 
uses  and  benefits  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  a  roller  is  almost  indispensable  on  light 
soils,  because  it  presses  the  earth  closer  around  small  seeds ;  that  it  is  equally  usefol  on 
beavy  soils,  because  it  crushes  the  clods  and  brings  the  pulverized  earth  in  direct  con 
tact  with  the  seeds ;  that  it  is  good  on  grass  fields,  because  it  presses  small  stones,  bones, 
dLO.,  (which  would  otherwise  injure  the  knives  of  the  mower)  into  the  earth  and  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  it  also  levels  anl'  and  mole  hills ;  that  it  is  useful  upon  wheat  fields 
in  the  spring,  pressing  the  plants  which  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  into  the 
earth  again ;  that  it  exercises  a  most  happy  influence  upon  oats,  if  used  after  the  plants 
have  attained  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches ;  in  a  word,  it  is  good  almost  everywhere^ 
and  ranks  very  properly  with  the  most  important  implements  of  the  farm  ** 

The  Buckeye  Boller,  an  illustration  of  which  is  on  page  152,  is  the  latest  and 
most  complete  improvement  in  the  way  of  a  Field  Roller  and  Clod  Crusher,  and  is  the 
invention  of  a  farmer  who  has  tested  the  advantages  of  rolling  land,  and  had  felt  the 
Jieed  of  such  an  implement,  more  complete  and  easy  in  its  operation.  Experience  and 
observation  had  shown  him  that  the  best  rollers  heretofore  in  use  could  not  be  used  to 
any  great  extent,  because  they  were  heavy  on  the  necks  of  the  team,  and  very  imper- 
fect in  working  on  irregular  surfaces.  Farmers  have  only  to  try  the  Buckeye  Roller  to 
become  satisfied  that  it  is  all  they  could  desire  for  a  roller.  Its  weight  is  about  1106 
pounds,  sufficiently  heavy  for  light  or  wet  soils,  and  if  more  weight  is  desirable,  stone, 
earth,  or  other  convenient  loading,  may  be  put  into  the  boxes  over  the  rollers. 

The  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Rollers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Ist.  The 
combination  is  such  that  it  conforms  to  all  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  field  over 
which  it  passes.  2d.  It  is  very  light  draft,  the  connection  being  such  that  it  holds  the 
draft  pole  so  that  it  plays  lightly  in  the  neck-yoke.  3d.  It  can  be  wheeled  on  any  re- 
quired circle  as  easily  as  drawn  in  a  straight  line.  4th.  It  is  preferable  to  a  wagon  for 
drawing  stone,  rails  or  wood  over  meadows,  pastures,  or  plowed  fields ;  for  drawing 
grain  to  fields  for  sowing,  and  removing  plows,  harrows,  and  other  utensils  to  their 
place  of  use.  


STRAW  CUTTER. 
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Ksw  York  Self-Raker.— As  Mower  and  Self-Bakiiig  Beaper  combined,  we  Bubmit 
what  we  claim  as  its  adyantages : 

First.  The  gronnd  wheels  are  large  and  are  nearly  opposite  each  other,  and  are  broad 
on  the  face,  rendering  the  machine  light  of  draught,  easy  to  back  or  tnm,  or  to  be 
drawn  over  nneven  gronnd ;  and  as  the  cutter  bar,  or  if  desirable,  the  whole  machine, 
may  be  raised  on  the  wheels  so  as  to  pass  over  all  ordinary  obstructions,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  machines  to  moTc  from  field  to  field,  or  from  one  &rm  to  another. 

Second.  Another  important  feature  in  this  machine,  and  almost  peculiar  to  it,  is  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  Reel,  and  the  method  of  driving  it.  It  is  "  overhung  "  from 
the  near  side  of  the  machine,  requiring  no  support  or  connection,  at  the  off  or  grain 
side,  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  catch  or  hold  lodged  or  tangled  grain,  or  to  iutei- 
fere  with  its  being  laid  regularly  and  evenly  on  the  platform.  It  is  also  made  much 
stronger  by  passing  four  pairs  of  "  arms  *'  around  the  shaft,  bolting  them  at  each  end  and 
in  the  middle,  than  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  passing  single  arms  through  a  mortise  in 
the  shaft.  It  is  driven  by  a  chain  which  runs  on  cogs  on  the  pulleys,  and  cannot  stop, 
as  from  the  slipping  of  the  ordinary  belt  or  chain.  This  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
•utting  heavy,  lodged  or  tangled  grain,  especially  if  cutting  in  the  direction  it  leans. 
The  Beel  always  brings  it  up  if  possible,  when  set  in  the  proper  position,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  with  our  maehine  to  carry  the  swath. 

Third.  The  Cutter  Bar.  This  we  make  of  a  plate  of  steel  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  folded  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  with  the  guards  inserted  in  the  open  side 
and  secured  by  one  bolt  to  each.  The  result  is,  a  hollow  bar,  of  greater  strength  and 
ttiffiiesB  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner  from  the  same  weight  of  material. 
And  further,  the  greatest  possible  convenience  in  replacing  a  guard  accidentally  broken. 

Fourth.  The  Width  of  Cut.  The  sickle  and  knife  are  five  feet  long,  which,  with  the 
gatherer  on  each  side  the  machine,  is  capable  of  cutting  about  five  and  one-half  feet, 
whereas  ordinary  two-horse  machines  cut  but  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet.  The  differ- 
ence, inasmuch  as  the  draught  is  not  heavy  and  does  not  impede  the  natural  motion  of 
the  team,  (and  any  ordinary  team  will  draw  the  machine  easily  day  after  day,)  is  of 
great  importance. 

Fifth.  The  Position  of  the  Driver.  This  is  elevated,  nearly  over  the  main  wheel,  and 
he  can,  without  inconvenience,  overlook  his  work,  and  also  more  easily  control  his 
team. 

Sixth.  The  Circular  Platform  and  Automatic  Rake.  In  the  days  when  the  Hussey 
Beaper  was  considered  among  the  best,  there  being  then  few  others  of  any  kind,  it  was 
eonceded  that  by  no  other  machine  could  the  grain  be  so  neatly  delivered  from  the  plat- 
form, the  raker  throwing  his  rake  over  the  grain  and  drawing  it  directly  back  behind 
the  machine.  The  objection  to  this  method  was  that  the  gavels  were  left  in  the  track 
of  the  team  as  it  came  around  for  the  next  swath.  By  the  use  of  the  circular  platform 
the  grain  is  left  in  as  good  condition,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  team  in  repassing. 
There  has  been  no  question  as  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  gayels  are  left  by 
this  method  over  any  other. 

Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  New  Tork  Self-Raking  Reaper  combined, 
that  is  awarded  the  first  premium,  has  the  following  good  points,  namely,  the  ground 
wheels  are  large  and  nearly  opposite  each  other,  and  are  broad  on  the  face,  making  it 
light  draught,  easy  to  back  or  turn,  or  to  be  drawn  over  uneyen  ground,  and  the  cutter 
bar,  or  if  desirable  the  whole  machine,  may  be  raised  so  as  to  pass  over  all  ordinary 
obstructions,  and  moyed  irom  field  to  field  and  farm  to  farm.  The  width  of  knife  is  fiim 
feet,  and  gathers  five  and  one-halt  By  the  use  of  the  circular  platform  and  automatis 
Take,  the  grain  is  left  in  good  condition  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  team  in  repassing. 
The  position  of  the  driyer  is  elevated  above  the  main  wheel,  thus  enabling  him  to  ovei- 
look  his  work,  and  more  easily  to  control  his  team. 
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FOWLEB  A  WICKS'  HAY  FITCHINO  BiACHINB. 

This  is  what  it  is  purported  to  be — a  machine.    Any  horse  hay  fork  can  be  used  on   . 

When  the  fork  is  placed  in  the  hay  on  the  ground  or  wagon  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine  (which  is  made  to  rotate)  turns  half  around,  and  as  the  horse  moves  oat,  the 
hay  is  not  only  lifted  up,  but  is  at  the  same  time  carried  around  over  the  stack ;  and  by 
the  cross-beam  extending  out  over  the  stack,  and  the  swinging  of  the  rope,  the  stacker 
is  enabled  to  have  the  hay  deposited  any  place  on  the  stack  he  wishes.  After  the  hands 
have  had  a  few  hours*  practice,  they  will  not  find  the  least  trouble  in  putting  the  hij 
(with  the  machine)  anywhere  they  please,  on  any  size  stack  or  rick  they  may  wish  to 
bnild. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  machine  is,  it  does  not  drag  your  hay  against  the  stack, 
but  lifts  it  clear  from  any  obstruction,  and  touches  nothing  till  it  fSftlls  from  the  fork  on 
the  top  of  the  stack 

The  machine  is  portable.  The  same  horse  that  lifts  your  hay,  will  haul  it  from  stack 
to  stack,  or  from  one  field  to  another,  without  taking  down.  When  you  are  done  nsing 
it,  you  can  take  it  apart  and  put  it  in  your  barn. 

In  this  machine,  then,  we  have  a  stuioesaful  and  the  only  successful  field  machine  for 
■tacking  hay  or  straw.  It  requires  only  two  men,  a  boy  and  a  horse,  as  represented  in 
the  cut,  to  work  it.    (See  cut.) 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  SPECIFIED. 

Urst  They  enable  you  to  make  your  hay  when  it  is  Just  at  the  right  stage  of  matur- 
ity, thus  adding  a  large  per  cent,  to  its  value. 

Second.    Tour  hay  keeps  better  when  put  up  with  these  machines. 

Third.    They  save  all  the  labor  and  expense  of  cocking  your  hay. 

Fourth,  They  save  exposure  to  rain  and  sun,  for  with  them  you  can  put  yonr  hay  in 
•tack  in  less  time  than  the  same  hands  can  put  it  in  cock. 

F{fth.    They  reduce  the  expense  of  harvesting  to  less  than  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Sixth,    Ton  have  no  need  to  leave  hay  unstacked  over  night. 

Seventh.  You  never  need  to  mow  in  damp  weather,  in  order  to  have  time  to  get  up 
your  hay  when  it  clears  off,  for  three  or  four  hours  each  afternoon  is  plenty  time  to  pal 
in  stack  all  you  can  mow  with  a  machine  in  the  previous  part  of  the  day. 
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HAT  GATHERER. 

HaTiling  hay  on  wagons  or  with  ropes,  is  a  slow  process,  and  pitching  it  on  to  the 
•tack  or  into  the  mow  by  hand,  is  not  only  slow  bnt  Tery  hard  work. 

This  is  a  machine  especially  designed  for  hauling  hay  to  the  stack,  taking  it  out  of 
the  winrow.  This  can  be  done  faster  with  this  machine  than  by  any  other  method. 
One  team  will  haul  more  hay  on  it  in  a  day  than  half  a  dozen  horses  can  on  wagons, 
sleds,  or  with  ropes.  It  is  easily  worked,  loading  and  unloading  similarly  to  the  revolv- 
Ing  horse  rake.    Its  capacity  is  from  six  to  ten  hundred  pounds  at  a  load. 

Any  person  can  use  it  with  but  very  little  practice.  It  leaves  the  meadow  dean, 
requiring  no  raking  after  it.    It  is  as  much  of  a  labor-saving  machine  as  the  horse  rake. 

We  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  farming  community  to  the  following  facts, 
the  result  of  careful  and  close  observation.  And  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  a  good  Hay  Gatherer  will  pay  its  cost  in  less  time  than  one  week  in  haying  season  ; 
not  including  the  great  advantage  and  saving  of  time  to  the  farmer,  whish  is  worth  a 
great  deal  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  great  profit  and  benefit  arising  from  his 
being  able  to  save  his  hay  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Leaving  this  matter  for  him- 
self to  Judge,  and  consider  the  vast  profits  arising  from  a  good  supply  of  the  best  of 
feed  to  winter  his  stock  on,  and  for  sale. 

The  Hay  Gatherer  is  capable  of  delivering  to  the  stack  fifteen  acres  of  hay  per  day, 
or  twenty-two  and  a  half  tons,  costing  a  farmer  the  labor  of  one  man  and  team. 

In  the  estimate  we  are  about  to  make,  we  assume,  as  a  basis  to  work,  that  one  and  a 
half  tons  of  hay  is  a  good  crop ;  and  that  a  man's  labor  is  worth  two  dollars  x>er  day,  his 
board  forty  cents  per  day,  and  his  horse  is  worth  fifty  cents,  or  his  team  one  dollar. 

Thus:  with  one  day's  work,  with  the  Gatherer,  one  man  and  one  team,  at  a  cost  as 
follows : 

One  man's  wages  per  day |2  00 

"  board     "        40 

One  team  per  day 1  00 

Total 3  40 

He  will  deliver  to  the  stack  or  rick,  fifteen  acres  of  hay,  or  twenty-two  and  a  half  tons 
per  day. 
Kow  for  the  cost  by  hand  labor  # 

Five  men  cocking,  one  day |10  00 

Five  men's  board,       ** 2  00 

Four  boys  hauling,     "       at  75  cents 3  00 

Four  boys' board,       "       160 

One  man  hitching,      '*       2  00 

One  man's  board,        "       40 

Four  horses  hauling  one  day 2  00 

Total 21  00 

Deduct  the  same  work  as  done  by  the  Gatherer 3  40 

You  find  saved  by  the  use  of  a  (Gatherer  in  one  day 17  60 
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Running  Plate  driven  by  a  Shoulder  and  Bolt  in 
the  Spindle,  removable  at  pleaeore ;  rons  either  way 
and  self-sharpening. 


THB  NONPABEIL  MILL. 


On  practical  tests,  the  Yictor  Non- 
pareil Mills  have  exceeded  all  other 
iron  mills  for  general  grinding  pur- 
poses, both  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic — for  grinding,  cnuhlDg 
and  pnlverizing  pnrpoees— being 
powefffhl,  durable  and  simple  mills, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair; 
enabling  the  farmer  to  do  all  his 
meal  and  feed  grinding  at  home, 
thereby  saving  both  time  and  toll 
in  going  to  mill.  These  mills  pos- 
sess some  new  and  valuable  features 
not  found  in  any  other.  The  teeth 
are  diamond  and  Y  shape,  and  so 
constructed  that  each  tooth,  as  it 
pulverizes,  forces  the  meal  or  otiier 
substances  towards  the  periphery 
and  discharging  edges,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  the  centriftigal  fbroeat 
all.  The  Com  and  Cob  Crusher  being 
separate  from  the  grinding  plates,  is 
more  substantial,  durable  and  effeet- 
ive;  requiring  less  power  than  when 
cast  on  the  plate ;  it  also  operates 
twice  at  each  revolution.  The  jour- 
nals have  regular  caps,  and  are  on 
each  side  of  the  driving  pulley,  the 
lower  end  or  supporting  part  being 
cast  with  the  firame  of  the  mill  in 
one  entire  piece,  giving  it  great 
strength  and  durability ;  is  not  lia* 
ble  to  choke,  runs  in  either  direetion, 
and  can  be  instantly  changed  from 
grinding  fine  com  meal  to  cob  and 
com.  The  Nonpareil  is  adapted  for 
fine  grinding  as  well  as  for  feed. 
Three  sizes  of  these  mills  are  of  same 
shape  and  style. 

Weight  of  ten  inch  mill,  160  lbs.; 
retail  price,  $40.  Grinds  from  3  to  6 
bushels  per  hour.  Weight  of  II 
inch  mill,  240  lbs. ;  retail  price,  |5& 
Grinds  from  4  to  lObnsheLs  per  hoar, 
according  to  fineness  and  the  power 
and  motion  applied.  Buns  800  to 
1000  revolutions  per  minute.  Weight 


Patented  July  8, 1862,  by  J.  Sedgebeer,  inventor. 
Painesville,  O. 

of  10  inch  mill,  350  lbs. ;  retail  price,  $75— grinding  from  5  to  SO  bushels  per  honr,  ao- 
•ording  to  fineness  and  the  power  and  motion  applied.  Buns  700  to  800  revolutions  per 
■kinute* 
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The  cnltoie  of  the  honey-bee  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  and  enterprising  men  of  all 
ages,  yet,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  introduction  of 
moTeable  frames  and  other  improTements  for  bee- 
hives, old  systems  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  pnr- 
Boit  of  bee  keeping — always  attractive— h&8  been 
rendered  a  safe  and  profitable  business.  In  shape 
and  depth  of  comb,  the  American  Side-Opening 
Hive  closely  resembles  the  common  box  hive,  and 
being  the  result  of  long  experience  and  extensive 
research,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  free  from  objec< 
tions,  besides  possessing  many  advantages  which 
render  it  valuable.  In  the  engraving,  the  bottom- 
board,  A,  projects  in  front  of  the  hive,  making  a  con- 
venient alighting  board,  and  being  inclined,  is  kept 
elean  by  the  bees  during  the  working  season. 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-HIVE. 

By  removing  the  entrance  block,  C,  a  large  opening  is  made  for  brushing  out 
litter  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  for  hiving  new  swarms.  By  the  use  of  the 
small  slide,  B,  held  in  place  by  the  same  button,  the  entrance  can  be  contracted,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  admission  of  a  single  bee,  thus  effectually  guarding  a  weak  swarm  from  robbery 
and  in  moving  bees  the  entrance  is  closed  entirely  by  making  the  notches,  d,  d,  in  the 
slide  con;|Bspond  with  the  pillars,  C,  C.  The  hive  is  ventilated  from  below  the  bottom- 
board,  the  air  channel  being  covered  by  the  flap,  w,  on  the  outside,  and  by  wirew9creen- 
ing  below  the  bottom-board  on  the  inside.  This  screening  being  away  from  the  breed- 
ing apartment,  is  never  waxed  over  by  the  bees.  By  turning  the  round  flap  so  that  the 
hole,  a,  may  open  into  the  breeding  apartment,  bees  may  be  swarmed  on  the  "  nucleiu 
fy«<6m,"  securing  to  the  new  swarm  a  fertile  queen  without  removing  the  old  queen 
from  the  parent  stock,  or  scarcely  interrupting  its  labors.  By  this  system  a  swarm  can 
be  drawn  off  from  even  a  box  hive  or  gum,  and  all  loss  of  swaims  by  flight  to  the  woods 
be  prevented.  The  large  observation  glass  in  the  back  of  the  hive,  gives  a  view  of  all 
the  combs  and  is  covered  by  the  door,  F,  which  is  hung  to  the  clamp  above,  and  cannot 
tighten  by  damp  weather.  The  cap,  H  (forming  a  perfect  roof),  is  made  large  enough 
to  flt  loosely  over  the  hive,  and  being  supported  by  strips  fastened  upon  its  inside,  ex- 
cludes water  and  insects,  and  is  easily  removed  without  j  ar.  The  moveable  side  is  inserted 
from  above  into  rabbets,  and  is  held  in  place  by  buttons.  The  hive  is  so  constructed  as 
to  be  firmly  clamped  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  warp  though  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  summer  sun.  The  moveable  side  being  slightly  shortened  at  the  bottom,  no  bees 
are  crushed  'in  closing  the  hive.  By  thus  opening  the  hive  at  the  side,  the  frames  are 
easily  removed  without  ii^uring  the  oombs,  or  irritating  the  bees,  as  in  lifting  them 
out  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  projections  on  the  lower  bars  of  the  frames 
prevent  them  from  swinging  together,  and  hold  them  at  an  exact  distance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  wsJls  of  the  hive,  the  construction  of  the  frames  being  such  that 
oombs  of  the  proper  thickness  are  built  true  in  them,  and  no  place  is  left  in  the  hive 
in  which  moths  may  deposit  their  eggs  where  they  cannot  be  reached  and  removed  by 
the  bees. 
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TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  thifl  Class  there  were  50  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting  tools,  Hall,  Brown  6l  Co.,  Colnmbna |5 

"    cheese  press,  L.  C.  Tanney,  Westview 3 

"   chum,  Dr.  C.  R.  Gorgas,  Wooster 8 

"   cabbage-cutter,  Jno.  Caldwell,  Chillicothe ^ 2 

**   washing  machine,  Jno.  Danner,  Canton - 3 

"    clothes  wringer,  P.  W.  Gardner,  Agent,  BristolviUe 2 

"    clothea-horse,  to  occupy  the  least  space,  H.  A.  Cnmmings,  Springfield 8 

«•   half  dozen  washboards,  J.  S.  Lash,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1 

"    well  pump,  Rockey  &  Link,  Columbus 8 

"    apparatus  for  raising  water,  Thos.  C.  Hoffinan,  Ashtabula 9 

Awarding  C^ffii«t0»--jAMES  McDowell,  Adam  Bttz,  John  Doddb,  A.  Hoovkr,  L.  H. 

HUBBABD. 


IN  THE  18th  century.  l^TH  CENTUBY,  WITH  DANNBB'8  SCACHQOS. 

The  advantages  gained  in  the  use  of  this  machine  are :  Ist.  Reducing  the  labor  more 
than  one-half.  2d.  Clothes  washed  by  this  machine  last  one-half  longer  than  when 
washed  on  a  washboard.  3d.  It  is  steam  tight,  so  that  the  water  keeps  hot  three  times 
longer  than  in  open  machines.  4th.  It  protects  the  operator  from  constantly  standing 
oyer  a  steaming  tub,  and  exposing  them  to  taking  cold.  5th.  It  is  light  and  portable, 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  wash  tub,  and  only  weighs  30  pounds.  6th.  It 
obviates  the  necessity  of  boiling  clothes.  7th.  It  washes  as  many  clothes  at  once  as 
any  other  family  machine  in  the  market,  however  expensive  they  may  be.  8th.  A  child 
ten  years  old  can  operate  it ;  so  that  help  can  be  employed  that  could  not  on  a  wash- 
board. 9th.  It  is  very  cheap  and  durable.  10th.  It  makes  no  noise.  11th.  Not  a  drop 
of  water  ever  splashes  out  of  the  machine.  12th.  It  can  be  operated  while  sitting  as 
well  as  standing.  13th,  It  has  no  complication,  or  detached  pieces  to  get  lost.  14th. 
The  machine  being  a  tub  form  will  not  leak;  all  box  machines  are  liable  to  leak. 
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UNIVXRSAL  CLOTHES  WBINGBB. 

This  maoliine  is  adapted  to  saye  the  labor  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments  which 
occur  by  wringing  clothes  bj  hand.  It  consists  of  a  strong  frame  of  hard  wood,  so 
constracted  as  to  be  easily  fastened  to  a  wash  tub  of  any  shape  or  thickness,  and  to 
hold  two  India  rubber  rolls  These  rolls  (B  B),  when  tnmed  by  a  crank,  allow  the  gar- 
ments to  pass  between  them,  and  expel  the  water  from  them  as  they  pass,  by  simple 
pressure.  The  water  falls  back  into  the  tub,  and  the  clothes,  made  drier  than  is  possi- 
ble by  hand  wringing,  drop  into  the  basket. 

To  adapt  it  to  garments  of  yariable  thickness,  we  depend  partly  upon  the  elasticity 
of  the  rubber  in  the  rolls,  and  partly  upon  wooden  springs  placed  above  them.  These 
insure  the  requisite  elasticity  for  passing  all  the  ordinary  articles  in  a  common  fiamily 
washing,  from  the  size  of  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  a  sheet.  But  to  provide  for  wider 
extremes  of  thickness,  as  to  press  a  small  article  very  dry,  or  to  increase  its  capacity 
for  the  passage  of  a  large  article,  the  thumb-screws  at  the  top  (C  C)  are  so  placed  that 
a  turn  or  two,  which  is  rapidly  and  easily  made,  will  effect  the  object. 

The  instrument  is  fastened  to  the  tub  by  a  clasping  frame  (F)  standing  parallel  with 
its  side  and  attached  to  it  at  a  point,  leaving  its  extremities  free  to  move  to  or  from. 
Setting  the  edge  of  the  tub  into  the  space  between  its  lower  extremity  and  the  machine, 
it  is  made  to  pinch  the  tub  as  in  a  vise,  by  bringing  its  upper  extremity  outwards. 
This  is  done  by  two  or  three  turns  of  a  thumbnscrew  (D).  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or 
more  satisfactory.  The  clasping  frame  is  attached  to  the  wringer  at  a  point  by  a  slid- 
ing  gauge  (E),  which  adjusts  it  to  a  tub  of  any  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches.  A  thumb-screw  holds  the  guage  precisely  where  it  is  set.  This  gauge,  once  set 
for  a  tab,  needs  no  fhrther  handling  so  long  as  the  wringer  is  used  on  that  tub  or  one  of 
IIB 
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like  thickness ;  nothing  being  required  to  put  it  on  or  take  it  off  but  to  torn  the  thumb- 
tore  w  (D)  at  the  top  of  the  clasp.  Thus  two  important  points  are  gained  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  yIz.,  a^Jtisting  it  to  the  thickness  of  the  tnb,  and  fastening  and  nn&sten- 
ing  it. 

But  another  important  point  is  gained  by  cog-wheels.  These  are  on  the  shafts  of  the 
rolls  so  as  to  insure  the  turning  of  both  together.  These  are  the  main  protection  in 
eases  of  straining  by  the  careless  usage  they  are  sure  to  meet  continually  in  the  hands 
of  hired  help. 

The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  rests  its  claims  upon  the  following  points:  Ist.  A 
strong  frame  of  hard  wood,  firm  and  durable.  2d.  Elasticity  of  the  rubber  rolls  and 
wooden  springs  for  ordinary  purposes  3d.  Thumb-screws  for  greater  power  or  capacity, 
in  extra  cases.  4th.  A  clasping  frame  which  futens  it  to  the  tub  by  a  few  turns  of  a 
thumb-screw.  5th.  An  adjustable  gauge  which  readily  adapts  it  to  a  tub  of  any  thick- 
ness. 6th.  Cog-wheels,  which  insure  the  turning  of  both  rolls  together,  saving  the  roll 
from  rupture  and  the  cloth  from  being  torn ;  especially  in  the  hands  of  careless  hired 
help.  7th.  The  regulator,  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  cog-wheels  when  most  re- 
quired. 

PRICBS. 

Size  of  Rolls. 
No.  Lmgih,  Diameter. 

1.  Hotel  Wringer 11  in.                g^in.  $12  00 

U.  Large  Family  Wringer 11  in.                IJin.  10  00 

2.  Medium           "               »iin.               Uin.  8  50 

8.    Large  Hotel    "              J  4  in.                2^  in.  18  00 

18.    Laundry  (to  run  by  steam  or  hand) 17^  in.  2|  in.  30  00 

22.    LargeLaundry        "  "      17iin.  3iin.  45  00 

Manufactured  by  the  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  No.  32  Courtlandt  Stz^t, 
New  York.    B.  C.  Browi^ikg,  General  Agent. 


CHUENINa  MATCH. 

No.       Name.                                                                              Time.  Butter. 

10.  Union  Chum,  Saffell  A  Baldwin,  Tiffin 20  minutes.  2  lbs.  15  oz, 

8.  Atmospheric  Chum,  I.  M.  West,  Wilmington 17^      "  2  lbs.  15i  ot. 

13.  Windmill  Chum,  J.  B.  Davison,  Oberlin 17^      "  2  lbs.  15  os. 

REPOBT  OF  COlOflTTBB. 

We  find  that  the  Windmill  Chum  gathered  the  butter  in  lees  time  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  quality  of  the  butter  very  much  the  same— no  appreciable  difference; 
neither  churning  having  been  well  worked. 

Union  Chum  produced  2  lbs.  15  oz.  of  butter;  Windmill  Chum  produced  same  quan- 
tity ;  Atmospheric  Chum  produced  2  lbs.  15^  oz.  Atmospheric  Chum  produced  butter 
in  17i  minutes;  Windmill  Chum  produced  butter  in  same  time:  Union  Chum  pro- 
duced butter  in  20  minutes. 

Geo.  W.  Bobt, 
Geo.  B.  Smith, 
^  Ci>mmiUe$, 

PLOWS. 
In  this  Class  there  were  27  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  plow  for  general  purposes,  William  Whitely,  Springfield |10 

"   stubble  plow.  Gibbons  &  Diemer,  Columbus jO 

«    sod  plow,  William  Whitely,  Springfield 10 
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Beet  steel  plow,  Williimi  Wbiteley,  Springfield |10 

"    Bnbsoil  plow,  J.  C.  Evans,  Delaware 5 

**   one-horse  plow,     "  '    "         3 

*•   dynamometer,       "  "  .- 3 


display  and  greatest  variety  of  plows,  Bamettf  French  &.  Co.,  Urbana  ,. 


10 


RBPOBT  OF  COHMnTBB  ON  FLOWS. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  Board  offer  wremiom  for  the  best  plow  team  and 
the  best  plowman  at  the  next  annual  Fair,  and  that  suitable  and  ample  preparation  be 
made,  and  the  time  and  place  be  given  for  trying  plows  at  least  as  soon  as  12  M.  of  the 
first  day.  The  harrow  from  Cleveland  that  was  at  the  match,  is  a  good  thing,  and 
worthy  of  a  preminm. 

TRIAL  FLOW  BCATCH. 


Entry. 


Width  of  Share.   Width  of  Fnrrow.    Depth  of  do.        Draft. 


No.  13,  Qibbons  &.  Diemer ....  llf 

"  1,  Bamett,  French  &  Co.  11^ 

"    26,  Gibbs  Bros.  &  Co 11 

•«   27,  J.  Wilder  &  Co 12 

*•    11,  Wm.  Whitely 12J 

"    10,       same  11* 

"    15,  Gibbons  Sd  Diemer 12^ 

'*  2,  Bamett,  French  A  Co.  llf 


13  8  600  lbs. 
13i          8  676  " 

14  8  675  '^ 
13i  71  650  " 
14  8  600  " 
14           71  660  " 

13  8  600  '* 

14  8  676  " 
Wm.  Welch, 

O.  D.  Hough, 
Rbubbn  MrrcHBLL, 
John  Clark, 
Wm.  Gearhart, 
Ekos  Baffenberoer, 

Awarding  OnMnittee* 


VEHICLES. 

In  this  Class  there  were  18  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage,  E.  dc  H.  F.  Booth,  Colnmbns |20 

"    one-horse  "  "  "        10 

"    topbnggy,  "  "        10 

'*   farm  wagon  for  general  pnrposes,  Jno.  McElroy  A  Son,  Delaware 6 

"  jack-screw,  "  "        I 

"   carriage  or  cab  for  children,  Denig  &  Ferson,  Colnmbns Silver  Medal 

REFOBT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  Superintendent  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  F.  Booth  for 
placing  on  exhibition  so  beantifol  and  perfect  a  specimen  of  bnggies  and  carriages,  and 
takes  great  pleasure  in  secnring  the  expressions  of  the  committee  in  commending  their 
work  to  pnblic  favor.  The  hearse  owned  by  Taylor  &  0*Hanra,  is  an  ornament  to  the 
city  and  a  credit  to  the  bnilders.  R.  B.  Donnelly. 

H.Bell, 

B.  P.  RSDICK, 

S.  F.  Morehank, 
Jarbd  Forsmak, 
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BUBIAL  CASE  EXHIBITED  BY  TAYLOR  A  O'HARBA. 


SEWING  AND  KNITTING  BIACHINEa 

In  this  Class  there  were  23  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  knitting  machine,  E.  P.  Carpenter  (agent  for  Dalton's  machine),  Pittsburg,  Pa.  $5 
Best  sewing  machine  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Fredk.  Bell  (agent  for  Grover  & 

Baker),  Columbus,  0 5 

Best  sewing  machine  for  family  use,  F.  Bell  (agent  for  Grover  &  Baker),  Columbus.    5 

Awarding  Committee— W,  H.  Sage,  W.  Hickox,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Dickebson,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Wet- 
more. 


MANUFACTUBE8. 


silk  and  mill  fabrics. 


Best  10  yards  of  woolen  cloth,  Alton  Pope  &  Sons,  Cleveland |5 

"           ' <           cassimere,  Columbus  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Columbus 5 

satinet,             "                                "                               "         5 

"           "          Jeans,               "                               "                               "         o 

"           "           tweed,              "                                "                                "         3 

"           "           flannel,  Alton  Pope  &  Sons,  Cleveland 3 

"           "           kersey,  Columbus  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus 3 

"   pair  of  woolen  blankets,          "                        "                           "        r> 

"    stocking  yam,                           "                         "                            "        3 

Awarding  Committee— h.  L.  Rice,  Joan  Ransom,  Mrs.  M.  Church. 


NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

In  this  Class  there  were  127  enntries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Carpenter,  Columbus $3 

"    table  eover,  Mrs.  John  H.  Elippart,            "          2 

"    fancy  chair,  work  with  needlie,  Mrs.  Wol  H.  Protsman,  Columbus 3 

"             "          cushion  and  back,  Mrs.  John  H.  Klippart,           **         3 

"    crochet  shawl.  Miss  E.  S.  Reed,  Milford  Centre 2 

*'   lace  cape,  Mis  Ada  Van  Deman,  Delaware ^ 3 

"    lamp-stand  mat,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Somers,  Pittsfleld 2 

*'   silk  embroidery,  Miss  Sarah  Armstrong,  Columbus 3 

embroidered  so&  cushion.  Miss  Emma  McClelland,  Columbus 2 
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Best  embroidered  mantilla,  Headley  Sl  RichardB,  Colombns $3 

**             "           lady's  robe,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Qriswold,  Worthington 3 

"            "          lady's  dress,  Wm.  Lamb,  Columbus 3 

"            *'           under  sleeves,  Bliss,' Ada  Van  Deman,  Delaware 2 

"            "           embroidered  handkerchief,  Mrs.  John  H.  Klippart,  Columbus 2 

"   chenille  embroidery,  Mrs.  Jno  W.  Skiles,  Columbus 3 

"   embroidery  with  beads,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Smith,       "         3 

"   tettingooUar,  Miss  Maggie  A.  Strang,  Reynoldsbnr^'.... 3 

*'   velyet  bonnet.  Miss  J.  H.  Wilkie,  Columbus 3 

"   variety  of  linen  embroidery,  Mrs.  Oeo.  Anderson,  Painesville 3 

"   group  of  artificial  flowers.  Miss  Almira  Babbitt,  Newark 3 

"    variety  of            "               Miss  J.  H.  Wilkie,  Columbus 3 

'*   worked  collar,  Miss  Ada  Van  Deman,  Delaware 2 

"   workedvail,                     "                           "        3 

"    silk  bonnet,  Miss  J.  H.  Wilkie,  Columbus 3 

**   specimen  of  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  James  Patterson,  Columbus 2 

••    groupof               "                            "                            "        3 

*'   specimen  of  cone  work.  Miss  M.  Miller,  Pataskala 3 

"           "            leaf  work.  Miss  Emma  McClelland,  Columbus 4 

"             shell  work,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lee,                       "        3 

"    braid  of  straw  or  grass,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Babbitt,                  "        3 

"    specimen  of  braid  work,            "                                   "        2 

"    embroidered  picture,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Klippart,                     "        3 

*'    white  quilt,  Miss  Maggie  A.  Strang,  Reynoldsburg S 

"   silk  quilt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Protsman,  Columbus 3 

"    patchwork  quilt,  Mrs.  Nancy  Meeker,  Shadeville 3 

'*   child's  a%han,  J.  D.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Columbus 2 

Awarding  CammiUee^ALTOV  Pops,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Oi^bason,  J.  B.  Kikq. 


HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

In  this  Class  there  were  73  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  lOyards  jeans,  Miss  S.  Trumbo,  Hope |5 

"   pair  of  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Pierce,  Groveport 5 

2d  best                 "                  Miss  S.  Trumbo,  Hope 3 

Best  10  yards  flannel,                           "               "        5 

"         "        linen,                               "               "        6 

2d  best  "           "     Mrs.  T.  O.  Barr,  Columbus 3 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  Mrs.  Geo.  Anderson,  Painesville 5 

kersey,                           "                        "          5 

2d  best  "           "        Mrs.  T.  G.  Barr,  Columbus S 

Best  rag  carpet  (15  yards),  Mrs.  Church,  Painesville 5 

2d  best      *<                *'          Mrs.  Geo.  Anderson,  Painesville 3 

Best  15  yards  tow  cloth,  A.  G.  Smith,  Newberry 5 

"  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Murphy,  Lithopolis 5 

2dbest     "          Mrs.  M. E.  Somers, Pittsfield 3 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Piercy,  Groveport 5 

2d  best                  "                  Mrs.  Chas.  Osgood,  Blendon  township 8 

Beet  pair  of  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  M.  Church.  Painesville  2 

2d  best          "                    "             Mrs.  Esther  Kelsey,  Central  CoUege 1 
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Best  pair  of  cotton  ksit  stockings,  Mrs.  Lncinda  Converse,  Mantaa 92 

Mbest          "                     *•             Mrs.  M.  E.  Somers,  Pittsfield 1 

Best  poond  of  linen  sewing  thread,  Mrs.  Geo.  Anderson,  PainesTille 2 

2d  best          "                     "             Mrs.  H.  Eidenour,  Gahanna 1 

Best  pair  woolen  Mnge  mittens^  Mrs.  M.  Chorcli,  Painesyille 2 

Best  pair  of  woolen  mittens                     "                      **        2 

Sdbest                 "                                   "                      "         1 

Best  pair  of  woolen  stockings  by  Miss  nnder  12  years,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Snowden,  Wester- 

ville 2 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Murphy,  Lithopolis ....  2 

**   stocking  yam,  Mrs.  M.  Chnrch,  Painesyille 2 

*'   palm-leaf  hat,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Babbitt,  Colnmbns 3 

"   grasshat,                      "                        "        3 

"   gentlemen's  shirts,  Mrs.  £.  E.  Stoolfire,  Hebron 2 

"    10  lbs.  dressed  flax,  Henry  Bidenonr,  Qahanna 5 

AwaMng  CkmmiUe^—JoBJX  A.  Adams,  Mrs.  Dr.  O^son,  Mrs.  E.  Bbodbbigk. 


WORKED  METALS. 
In  this  Class  there  were  17  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  display  of  horseshoes,  H.  H.  Chariton,  Colnmbns |2 

"         "  silver  ware,  Wm.  Blynn,  Colnmbns 5 

files,  HaU,  Staflford  &  Co        "         SUverMedal 

"   horseshoe  nails,  H.  H.  Chariton,  "         1 

Aw<mUng  Conmittee—A^  W.  Maddocks,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Dayid  Pbios. 


STOVES  AlfD  CASTmOS. 

In  this  Class  there  were  14  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  oooking  stove  for  wood,  Aston  &  Rnshmer,  Colnmbns |S 

«*              "                 coal,                 "                        "         6 

"   parlor  stove,  J.  M.  Stnart  ACo.,  Colnmbns S 

"   warming  fhmaoe  or  other  apparatus,  Aston  A  Rnshmer,  Colnmbns 6 

"   cooking  range,  Aston  A  Rnshmer,  Colnmbns 5 

*"  parlor  grate,  J.  M.  Stnart  &  Co.          "           3 

**  specimen  of  marbleised  stone,  J.  M.  Stnart  &  Co 5 

Awarding  CSommiMM— R.  L.  Blaib,  W.  J.  Prall,  Ohio  F.  Jokbs. 


CABDfET  WARE. 
In  this  Class  there  were  22  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  dressing  bnrean.  Halm  A  Bellows,  Colnmbns |5 

"  sofa,  "  "       5 

'*  office  chair,  J.  Strain,  Delaware 2 
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Best  set  of  parlor  chain,  Halm  A  Bellows,  Columbus ..  t& 

"   oentertable,  "  "        5 

"   set  of  parlor  ftimitnre,  "  "        10 

"    display  of  furniture,  **  "        10 

"   seats  and  desks  for  schools,  H.  Lott  &  Son,  Columbus 3 

**   sick  chair  or  couch.  Bander  d^  Haines,  **        • —    3 

AwardiHg  Ckmmittee—J.  Pabk  Albxaudkr,  A.  Chubch,  L.  Orotsb. 


WOODEN  WABE. 
In  this  Class  there  were  6  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 


Best  display  of  window  shades.  King  &  Cox,  Columbus 

'*  flour,  pork  and  tight  bairells,  L.  L.  Qilliland,  Dayton . 

Awarding  CkmmWee—lL  Chubch,  G.  Nbilbon,  S.  B.  Comnxllt. 


SADDLERS'  ASD  SHOEMAKERS'  WARE. 

In  this  Class  there  were  29  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  traveling  trunk,  Hughes,  Tiathani  A  Yandergrifl;  Columbus |6 

"   carpet  sack,                        "                        "                  "        2 

"   set  of  ftum  harnetB,  Freedom  Monroe,  Romeo,  Ifioh. 5 

"   display  of  saddles  and  bridles,  J.  McBeth,  Franklinton 5 

"   pair  of  dress  boots.  Pierce  &  Kinsell,  Columbus 2 

"       "       heavy  boots,  T.  J.  Hartwell,  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 2 

"       "       gent's  dress  shoes,  Pierce  d^  Kinsell,  Columbus 2 

"       "       lady's  gaiters,  Geo.  Chirk,                         "        1 

"     sHppers,         "                                  «•        1 

bootees.  Pierce  A  Kinsell,                          "        1 

**   display  of  hangings  and  borders, Randall  A  Aston,  Columbus 3 

ladies' ftirs,  J.  E.  RudisiU,  Columbus 3 

Awardhig  CkmmUtee—'WM.  Long,  E.  G.  Bowx. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  Ac. 
In  this  Class  there  were  3  entries.    The  following  is  the  award : 

Best  specimens  of  dentistry,  Dunn  A  Emmons,  Delaware Diploma. 

Awardktg  Committee— J.  B.  Kmo,  John  Ransom,  Chbistophsr  Houston. 

CHEMICALS. 

In  this  class  there  were  13  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  display  of  soap,  R.  Lewis  A  Son,  Toledo |f 

candles,  "  "        2 

"  writing  fluid,  A.  Sheets,  Dayton 1 

Awarding  CommiUee^lL  W.  Liyinoston,  Thomas  D.  Price,  Eu  Ketj.isr. 
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GLASS  AOT)  CROCKERY. 

In  this  Class  there  were  6  entries.    The  following  is  the  award : 

Best  sample  of  drain  tile,  J.  W.  Penfield,  Willonghby |5 

Awarding  CommiUee^,  Pabk  Auexandeb,  Joseph  A.  Roof,  Lewis  Baum,  Wm.  A. 
Neil,  Jr. 

MINERALS,  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  FISHES,  &c. 

There  were  3  entries  in  this  Class,  to  none  of  which  were  premiums  offered  on  the 
preminm  list. 

Avoarding  €kmmittee~-J.  B.  King,  John  Ransom,  C.  Houston. 


FIELD  CROPS. 
In  this  Class  there  was  one  entry. 


FLOUR  AlfD  GRAIN. 
In  this  Class  there  were  35  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat,  Geo.  Anderson,  Paineeville -..$10 

"           "        red              "                     same                  "           10 

Mhest        "           "               "               Philip  C.  Tossing,  Canal  Winchester 6 

Beet  half  bushel  rye,  Henry  Ridenonr,  Gahanna 3 

**            **       oats,  George  Anderson,  PainesTille 3 

"        ,    "       bariey,  R.  Baker,  Avon 3 

•*            '*       buokwheat,  Henry  Ridenonr,  Gahanna 2 

"            "       flaxseed,  M.S.Tmmbo, Hope 3 

timothy,  A.  G.  Smith,  Newberry 3 

"            "       oloyer  seed,  A.  W.  Liyingston,  Reynoldsburg 8 

"             "       yellow  com,  0.  Cnrtiss,  Galena.... 2 

8dbest         "                 "           G.  S.  Innis,  Columbus 1 

Best              *'       white  com,  Charles  Osgood,  Blendon  Comers 2 

2d  best         "                 "        A.  R.  Innis,  Columbus 1 

Awarding  CkmrnUtee^—lL  Stalit,  A.  R.  Innis,  Thos.  Gorbt. 


CHEESE— (Domestic  Manitfactxtbb.) 

In  this  Class  there  were  5  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  cheese  1  year  old  and  oyer,  H.  F.  Giddings  A  Co.,  LindenTllle $10 

Bestandlargestlotof  cheese,  S.£.d^  H.  N.Carter,  PainesYille 20 

adbest       "  "        H.  F.  Giddings.  LindenYille.... 10 

Beet  cheese  under  1  year  old,  S.  E.  A  H.  N.  Carter,  Palnesyille 10 

tdbest       "  "  same  "  6 

BEPOBT  OF  COMHITTKE. 

The  sample  of  cheese  1  year  old  and  over,  shown  by  H.  F.  Giddings  A  Co.,  Is  well 
worthy  of  a  first  premium. 
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The  cheese  under  1  year  old,  shown  hy  8.  E.  A  H.  N.  Carter,  was  generally  of  finer 
and  firmer  texture  and  of  sweeter  flavor  than  those  shown  by  H.  F.  Giddings  &  Coa 
the  fault  appeared  to  be  too  free  use  of  rennet,  slighter  acid,  and  put  in  press  too  wins. 

A.BARTLBTT, 

A.  D.  Hall, 

J.  S.  ASH8TBOMO, 

Iwardmg  Commiiim. 


CHEESE— (Factort  Madb.). 
In  this  Class  there  were  6  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  and  largest  lot,  S.  E.  &  H.  N.  Carter,  Painesville tW 

«dbest  "  A.Bartlett.  Fowler's  Mills W 

Best  cheese  under  1  year  old,  A.  D.  Hall,  Chardon H) 

«dbest       "  "  A,  Bartlett,  Fowler's  MUls 5 

Awixrding  Committee.-^F.  Hitohoook,  D.  Bobinson,  Isaac  Wblsh. 


SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 
In  this  Class  there  were  3  entries.    The  following  is  the  award : 
For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese,  S.  E.  &  H.  N.  Carter,  PainesYiUcSaT.  Med. 

BBPOBT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

We  (the  committee)  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  cheese  shown  by 
H.F.Oiddings  A,  Co.  and  S.  E.  db  H.  N.  Carter;  but  from  the  large  number  (34)  of  all 
good  cheese  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  we  finally  awarded  the  sweepstakes  preminm 
to  them.  And  we  desire  to  say  that  Messrs.  Giddings  A.  Co.'s  cheese  (four  new  and  one 
old)  are  of  a  yery  superior  quality  in  all  respects. 

Erastus  Spbncbb, 
John  A.  Prbkticb, 
H.  B.  Pbrkins, 

AwaHUmfCmmUm. 


J.  H.  EuppABT,  Esq.,  S&oreiary  Ohio  State  Board  of  AffrUmUure : 

Dear  Sib,— In  conformity  with  my  promise  to  you  at  the  late  State  Fair,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  a  oondensed  account  of  the  cheese  factory  business— its  introdaotkn, 
its  advantages,  its  progress  and  prospects. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  system  as  the  one  at  present  in  operation  in  this  consty. 
has  long  been  felt ;  and  so  long  ago  as  1848  a  system  of  cheese  manufacturing  wm  is 
operation  in  some  parts  of  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  counties,  and  in  the  conxBe  of  the 
next  few  years  was  largely  extended. 

The  plan  of  operations  under  this  system  was  briefly  as  follows :  Some  person  or  dm 
would  erect  suitable  buildings  and  fixtures,  and  purchase  the  curds  of  the  sunoundiii; 
fiumers,  haul  the  curds  to  the  £»otory  and  weigh  them,  paying  a  stipulated  price  per 
pound. 
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The  practice  was  to  take  the  curds  thns  collected  and,  with  a  saiW>le  machine,  cat 
them  into  slices  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  place  them  in  a  vat  of  water 
under  which  a  fire  was  built,  and  the  temporatnre  raised  to  about  100  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
when  it  was  removed  from  the  vat  and  run  through  a  curd  mill,  which  consisted  of  a 
box,  on  the  inside  of  whioh  were  a  number  of  small,  thin  blades  of  steel,  and  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  also  filled  with  blades,  made  to  revolve  within  this  box,  leaving  th«  pieces  of 
curd  about  the  size  of  kernels  of  com.  It  was  then  weighed,  and  salted,  and  put  into 
the  press ;  the  most  common  size  of  hoops  being  ten  inches  in  diameter,  cheese  weigh- 
ing from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  each.  After  being  sufficiently  pressed,  they  were 
removed  from  the  press  and  a  bandage  of  thin  cloth  put  on  them,  with  a  cap  neatljr 
sewed  on  each  end ;  they  were  then  dipped  into  hot  water,  replaced  in  the  hoop,  and 
again  submitted  to  pressure  until  the  next  day,  when  they  were  removed  from  the  press 
and  rubbed  over  with  hot  oil,  and  then  carried  to  the  caring  rooms,  placed  upon  shelves, 
tamed  over  and  rubbed  as  often  as  necessary. 

This  style  of  cheese  is  called  "  English  Dairy,"  and  the  manufacture  of  it  was  quite 
generally  introduced  throughout  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  G^uga,  Trumbull  and 
Portage  during  the  years  1849, 1850  and  1851,  after  which  time  it  rapidly  declined,  the 
demand  for  this  style  of  cheese  proving  to  be  quite  limited ;  and  upon  the  manufiEtctuie 
becoming  general,  the  supply  was  found  to  be  largely  in  excess.  Prices  consequently 
fell  o£f,  and  in  1851  and  1852  it  would  not  sell  as  readily  nor  as  high  as  the  ordinary 
dairy  cheese. 

Besides  all  this,  the  system  had  several  radical  defects,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
tiie  eurds,  being  made  by  the  several  different  farmers  who  furnished  them,  there  was, 
of  course,  almost  as  many  different  qualities  of  curds  as  there  were  farmers  furnishing 
them ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  prime  article  of  cheese  from  a  curd  that  has  been 
mismanaged  during  its  first  stages. 

Still,  the  need  was  felt  by  dairymen  of  something  different  from  the  old  routine.  Im- 
provement must  be  made  in  some  direction.  Cheese  dairying,  as  it  had  been  practiced 
in  the  farmers'  fiskmilies,  was  a  laborious  occupation,  taxing  the  time  and  strength  of 
fiffmers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  gradually  undermining  their  health :  and  the  general 
inquiry  was  for  improvement. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1851  and  1858  a  movement  was  made  in  this  county  to  form  a 
Dairymen's  Association  for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement.  An  organization  was 
effiBcted,  and  the  writer  was  appointed  their  corresponding  secretary.  Much  informar 
tion  was  gained;  but  the  organization  being  imperfect,  and  premature,  perhaps,  as 
well,  it  did  not  result  in  any  very  marked  improvements. 

About  this  time  (in  1849)  the  writer  of  this  got  up  and  put  in  successfril  operation 
the  first  improved  cheese  vat  ever  used  in  this  county,  and  I  believe  the  first  ever  got 
up  with  tlie  attachment  of  a  heater  so  oonstructed  as  to  have  perfect  control  of  the 
heat.  A  drawing  and  description  of  this  was  published  in  the  **  Gtonessee  Farmer  **  in 
1851,  and  in  the  *'  Ohio  Farmer  "  in  1852.  This  apparatus  was  largely  introduced  am<mg 
the  neighboring  dairymen,  and  was  considered  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  method 
of  making  cheese. 

In  1854,  Mr.  H.  A.  Roe,  now  of  Madison,  Lake  oounty,  introduced  his  celebrated 
**  Western  Reserve  Cheese  Vat,"  whioh,  with  the  improvements  since  brought  out  bj 
Mr.  Roe,  I  must  say  I  believe  is  second  to  no  other  cheese  vat  in  use  in  the  country. 

During  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cheese 
manufactured  was  plainly  perceptible,  and  with  the  improved  vats,  presses  and  other 
fixtures,  cheese-making  had  become  more  systematic  and  less  laborious,  and  our  cheese 
was  selling  in  New  York  nearly  as  high  as  the  best  brands  of  New  York  State  cheese. 
Still  there  was  a  difference ;  and  believing  as  I  did  that  the  pastoies  of  the  Western 
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Beserre  fmnished  Jnst  as  sweet  feed,  and  the  milk  prodaced  from  it  capable  of  bdng 
manafaotnred  into  Just  as  good  a  quality  of  cheese  as  that  of  any  part  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York,  I  determined  to  visit  in  person  the  celebrated  uairy  re^on  of  Herkimer  si^ 
Oneida  counties  in  that  State,  in  ordor  to  obtain  what  information  I  might  in  relatkio 
to  the  matter.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1861, 1  set  out,  aceompanied  by  my  wife,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  J.  B.  Leggett  dt  Co.,  of  New  York,  visited  the  justly  cele- 
brated dairies  of  Jesse  Williams,  Esq.,  and  John  O.  Fraeee,  Esq.,  of  Borne,  N.  Y. 

Here  and  at  this  time  I  first  encountered  the  idea  of  a  cheese  factory  where  the  nilk 
was  carried  to  the  &ctory,  there  to  be  manufactured  into  cheese,  and  to  the  late  laacoted 
Jessie  Williams  are  we  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  practical  deTelopmeat  of  tiw 
present  system.  Kind,  afiable  and  courteous  to  all,  he  sought  no  mystery,  and  had  zm 
secrets  i|^  regard  to  his  profession,  but  carefully,  and  without  ostentation,  imparted  to 
all  who  came  to  learn,  all  the  information  he  possessed,  pointed  out  to  the  novice  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  encountered,  and  which  had  taken  years  of  study  and  toil  to  neet 
and  overcome,  freely,  and,  without  money  and  without  piice,  gave  his  cotmsel  to  tiie 
beginner  in  the  business,  thus  enabling  others  to  engage  in  it,  and  at  once  reap  tiie  sic- 
cess  which  it  had  required  almost  a  life-time  for  himself  to  attain. 

After  examining  the  buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  at  the  Frasee  and  Williams  ftctones, 
and  getting  what  information  I  could  during  a  brief  visit,  I  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in 
the  spring  following,  opened  and  put  in  operation  the  first  cheese  fSeustory  in  this  Stale, 
on  this  system. 

TheVhole  thing  was  a  novelty,  not  only  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  milk  fron  the 
surrounding  farmers  and  having  it  hauled  to  a  central  point  for  manufacture,  hut  atoo 
the  process  of  manufsMture  was  new,  the  style  of  cheese  produced  being  difierent  from 
anything  previously  known  in  this  State,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  attracted  t  great 
deal  of  attention.  Visitors  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  our  own  and  adjoining  counties : 
all  were  gratified ;  and  although  some  were  skeptical,  for  the  most  part  the  feeling  wm 
imanimous  that  here  was  a  vast  improvement  in  cheese-dairying,  and  one  destined,  it 
no  distant  day,  to  work  a  radical  reform  in  cheese-making  throughout  the  length  sod 
breadth  of  the  land. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  cheese  produced  was  superior  to  anything  which  had  ever 
before  been  produced  in  this  State,  and  many  were  anxious  to  see  the  system  introdneed 
in  their  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  cheese  made  in  my  factory  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  held  in 
Cleveland,  in  1802;  and  a  frill  and  detailed  description  of  the  process  of  manufrctnm 
fhmished  by  myself,  was  published  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Agrieoltml 
Society. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  over  that  of  making  cheese  in  farmers*  families,  aie 
briefly  these :  The  cheese  produced  is  of  a  much  more  uniform  character  in  style  and 
quality — a  poor  cheese  being  very  rare ;  and  besides,  the  quality  as  a  whole  is  equal  to 
the  very  best  private  dairies,  and  much  superior  to  the  average  of  farmers*  dairies; 
hence  dealers  and  consumers  prefer  to  buy  factory-made  cheese,  even  at  a  higher  price ; 
and  the  fact  has  been  that  factoij  cheese  has  sold  at  from  two  to  three  cents  and  ereo, 
In  some  instances,  six  cents  per  pound  above  the  price  paid  for  the  best  farmers*  daiiy 
in  the  State ;  this  increase  in  price  generally  being  fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  mans- 
frtcture,  thus  leaving  to  the  frkrmer  fall  as  much  net  cash  as  he  would  get  if  his  cheese 
were  made  at  home,  and  In  many  instances  even  more.  The  risk  which  the  fanner  bas 
to  'encoimter  when  he  makes,  cures  and  markets  his  own  cheese,  is  no  small  item,  as 
very  many  can  testiiy,  to  their  sorrow ;  and  by  this  system,  when  the  milk  is  delifered, 
the  farmer  runs  no  more  risk,  the  frbctory  man  being  responsible  for  all  loss  arising  fr<^ 
imperfect  cheese,  or  bad  management. 

Another  and  very  decided  advantage  is  gained  by  the  very  fact  of  being  thns  aaio 
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slated  together,  all  the  best  and  meat  shrewd  intellects  of  the  whole  patrons  of  a  factoTj 
is  combined  and  brought  into  action  in  marketing  the  cheese,  and  an  influence  is 
inelded  much  superior  to  what  is  possible  by  the  single  farmer  in  his  own  indiyidual 
opacity.  The  factory  brand  soon  becomes  known  in  the  principal  markets,  and  cheese 
factory  men  have  become  a  power  whose  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
M)inQierce  and  legislation  of  the  country. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decided  advantage  which  the  factory  system  presents  over  thvt 
)f  private  dairies,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  fehrmers'  wives  and  daughters  are  thereby  re- 
ieved  of  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  making  and  taking  care  of  the  cheese  at  home.  It 
B  a  well-eetablished  fact  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  dairy  farmers  are  more 
labject  to  premature  loss  of  health  and  early  decay,  disease  and  death,  than  any  other 
Mrtion  of  the  female  population  of  rural  districts  And  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
lairy  life  of  a  dairy  farm,  and  see  the  amount  of  severe  muscular  exertion  necessary  to 
>erform  the  labor — the  mopping  and  scouring,  the  scrubbing  and  scalding,  and,  as  is 
^erally  the  case,  all  the  other  work  of  the  household  attached,  to  be  overlooked  and 
reqaently  performed  by  one  and  the  same  person — all  wonder  that  the  dairy  feirmer's 
rife  should  become  prematurely  wrinkled,  decrepit  and  old,  ceases ;  and  the  wonder 
oises  that  any  woman  could  be  found  who  can  endure  so  much  as  she  actually  does, 
iven  for  a  single  season,  to  say  nothing  of  a  term  of  years,  and  retain  even  the  sem- 
)lance  of  health  and  strength.  To  the  female  portion  of  a  dairying  community,  there* 
ore,  the  cheese  factory  system  is  a  perfect  godsend,  and  many  is  the  farmer's  wife  whom 

have  heard  congratulating  herself,  where  the  milk  is  sent  to  the  factory,  on  the  ficee- 
lom  which  she  enjoyed  from  the  painfiil  toil  and  miserable  drudgery  of  44e8e 
aaking,  together  with  the  entire  exemption  from  all  its  concomitant  slops  and  fonl 
Nlors. 

And  this  fact  alone,  it  appears  to  me,  is  sufficient  inducement  for  every  person  keep- 
ng  cows,  who  lives  within  reach  of  a  sheese  factory,  to  send  his  milk  to  it  to  be  manu*  ^ 
'actared,  altboogh  he  might  not  get  quite  as  much  money,  still  he  would  have  the  satis- 
action  that  he  had  relieved  his  wife  and  daughters  of  a  vast  amount  of  health-destroy- 
ng  toil,  prolonged  their  lives  and  vigor,  and  promoted  their  happiness  in  the  mean 
ime. 

Sach  being  some  of  the  advantages  presented  by  this  system  over  that  of  private 
iairies,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  communities  were  anxious  for  its  introduction ;  inquiry 
ras  awakened  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  abroad. 

In  the  fftU  of  18611,  £.  Stanhope,  £sq.,  of  Bainbridge,  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Burton 
innstrong,  Esq.,  of  Claridon,  in  this  county,  and  H.  N.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Leroy,  Lake 
omity,  and  myself,  together  visited  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rhat  information  we  could  in  relation  to  the  business. 

During  this  trip,  we  visited  the  fibctories  of  Frazee  &  Crosby  and  Jesse  Williams,  in 
tome ;  Squiers,  in  Delta :  Saxton,  in  Lee ;  G.  Weeks,  in  Verona ;  and  Tanner's  and  Wil- 
ox's,  in  Marcy. 

A  careful  and  minute  examination  was  made  and  notes  taken  of  the  buildings  and 
ztoree,  and  process  of  manufiEUSture  in  those  factories ;  and  in  the  spring  following,  Mr. 
tanhope  erected  and  pat  in  operation  a  factory  in  Bainbridge,  Mr.  Hall  one  in  Claridon, 
[r.  Armstrong  one  in  Claridon,  Mr.  Carter  one  in  Lake  county,  an4  Mr.  E.  C.  Cox  one 
1  Mesopotamia,  Trumbull  county.  Jenks  Budlong,  of  New  York,  had  one  in  Char- 
on, and  L.  J.  Bandall  also  one  in  Chardon,  in  this  county ;  making,  with  ours,  eight 
I  operation  in  the  State  in  1863. 

At  this  present  time  there  are  in  operation  in  this  county  eighteen  factories,  and  in 
le  adjoining  counties  of  Lake,  Ashtabula,  Trumball,  Portage  and  Summit,  about  as 
lany  more,  and  will  probably  average  one  hundred  tons  of  cheese  each,  which  will  sell 
L  an  average  price  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton  net,  or  in  the  aggregate  one  million 
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two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  all  this  great  change  has  been  produced  in  a  little 
over  three  years,  for,  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1862,  the  first  factory  cheese  made  bjthe 
present  process  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  manufactured  at  this  factory. 

In  January,  1864,  a  convention  of  cheese  manufacturers  was  held  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and 
an  association  formed,  which  was  styled  "  The  New  York  State  Cheese  Manu&ctnren' 
Association ;"  and  the  objects  were  mutual  improvement,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  collection  of  statistics  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  cheese  manufacture,  lad 
kindred  subjects.  This  association  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Utica,  Janiiaiy 
12th  and  13th,  1865,  and  has  published  two  annual  reports,  embodying  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  cheese  making,  keeping  and  breeding 
cows,  &.C. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are,  George  Williams,  of  Oneida  county,  Presideiit; 
Jenks  Budlong,  New  York  city;  A.  L.  Fish,  Herkimer  county;  Qeo.  L.  Morse,  Madinn 
county;  Seth  Miller,  Lewis  county ;  AshaelBumham,  Chatauqua  county;  David Ham- 
lim,  Jefferson  county ;  N.  O.  Huntington,  Erie  county ;  Nehemiah  Leach,  Chaiaogo 
county;  A.  Bartlett,  Ohio,  and  Harvey  Farrington,  Canada,  Vice-Presidents :  iaA  Wm- 
H.  Comstock,  of  Utioa,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Their  third  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Utica,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1866. 

An  association  of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  was  formed  for  this  State,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  and  its  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chardon.  on  the  25th  and  S6th  of 
January,  1866.  The  present  officers  of  the  association  are.  Burton  Armstrong,  of  Geaoga 
county, dissident;  S.  £.  Carter,  of  Lake  county;  M.  W.  Stone,  of  Oeauga  conntj;  W. 
J.  Eldredge,  of  Portage  county ;  Charles  Petrie,  of  Ashtabula  county ;  £.  C.  Cox,  of 
Trumbull  county ;  and  H.  A.  Crain,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Presidents ;  D.  S.  Hall, 
Chardon,  Qeauga  county,  Treasurer ;  A.  Bartlett,  Fowler's  Biills,  Geauga  connty,  Cor- 
responding  Secretary,  and  S.  R.  Bartlett,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  on  the  £mrtli 
Wednesday  in  January,  1866. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises.  Is  this  system  of  cheese  factories  likely  to  sor- 
vive  and  become  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country  ?  In  my  opinion  it 
will ;  for  it  is  an  improvement,  and  improvements  never  go  backwards.  It  may,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  modified  to  meet  advancing  ideas,  and  to  satisfy  growing  wants;  bat  I 
would  as  soon  think  that  farmers  would  reinstate  the' old  cards,  spinning  wheel  and 
loom  in  their  households,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  cloth;  or  the  flail  and  h«id  bm, 
m  their  barns,  for  threshing  and  cleaning  their  grain;  or  the  scythe,  the  sickle  and 
the  hand  rake  for  harvesting  his  grass  and  grain,  as  that  he  would  again  sabjeot  hit 
wife  and  daughters  to  the  wearisome,  health-destroying  drudgery  of  maMng  tke  dme. 

Furthermore,  factory  cheese  has  acquired  a  reputation  in  all  the  great  cheese  maiketi 
of  the  world,  and  we  And  that  it  heads  the  list  in  all  the  quotations  of  price  cnmnt; 
a  demand  exists  for  it  that  is  real  and  substantial;  consumers  call  for  it,  and  are  satir 
fled  with  no  other,  although  a  much  higher  price  is  asked  than  for  other  styles,  and  to 
satisfy  this  demand,  the  article  must  and  will  be  produced.  Therefore,  cheese  &ctoriei 
must  be  kept  in  operation  until  something  better  is  introduced. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  process  pursued  in  the  present  factory  system,  in  this  ooi- 
nection,  and  probably  a  description  of  our  own  will  be  a  good  representative  of  the 
whole. 

The  factory  buildings  are :  a  workshop,  26  by  26  feet;  a  salt  room,  10  by  22  feet; » 
press  room,  12  by  40  feet;  a  boiler  room,  12  by  15  feet;  receiving  room,  13  by  16 feet; 
and  kitchen,  13  by  24  feet.  These  buildings  all  stand  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  ire 
connected  together.  The  curing  house  is  30  by  100  feet,  three  stories  in  hight,  and  will 
store  for  curing  about  2500  cheeses  of  the  size  we  are  now  making,  viz :  15  inches  ii 
diameter  and  10  inches  high. 
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The  milk  is  haxiled  to  the  fiAotory  in  tin  cans  of  different  sizes,  holding  from  125  to 
500  poands  of  milk  each,  and  are  hoisted  from  the  wagons  by  means  of  a  crane  and 
windless,  and  the  milk  dumped  into  the  receiving  cans,  of  which  there  are  two  stand- 
ing on  scales.  It  is  then  weighed,  and  by  means  of  a  gat«,  is  let  off  throngh  a  tin  con- 
ductor into  the  vats  below.  A  carefol  account  is  kept  of  the  milk  deliyered  by  each 
man  every  day.  The  vats  are  three  feet  six  inches  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long,  and  hold 
5,000  poands  of  milk  each.  There  are  fo«r  of  them,  standing  in  the  workshop,  made 
of  tin,  and  each  standing  in  a  wooden  vat,  with  a  space  around  and  under  the  bottom 
of  the  tin  for  water. 

At  night,  when  the  milk  is  received,  it  is  run  into  the  vats  and  a  stream  of  cold 
spring  water  set  running  into  the  wooden  vat  around  the  milk,  which  is  left  running 
all  night  to  keep  the  milk  cool  and  prevent  it  from  souring,  the  milk  being  stirred  for  a 
while  to  hasten  the  cooling  when  first  put  in. 

In  the  morning,  the  cream  which  has  arisen  on  the  milk  is  dipped  off  and  poured  back 
through  a  cloth  strainer,  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  milk ;  the 
morning  milk  is  then  added,  and  heat  applied  by  running  steam  from  the  boiler  into 
pipes  in  the  water  under  the  tin  vat,  and  the  temperature  raised  in  warm  weather  to  82 
degrees,  and  in  cool  weather  to  84  or  86  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Extract  of  anotta  is 
added,  sufficient  to  give  a  golden  cream  color  to  the  cheese,  and  prepared  rennet  suffi- 
cient to  produce  perfect  coagulation  in  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  milk  is  then 
stirred  up  and  thoroughly  mixed  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  stirred  on  the 
top  to  keep  the  cream  from  rising  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  the  rennet  is  added.  It 
is  then  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  sufficiently 
consolidated  to  begin  work  upon,  which  may  be  known  by  lifting  a  portion  on  the  fin- 
ger, and  should  have  a  compact  feeling  like  good  custard,  and  break  with  a  clean  frac- 
ture over  the  finger  as  it  is  lifted.  A  knife  with  twelve  steel  blades,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart  and  twenty  inches  long,  is  put  in  perpendicularly  and  run  through  the  vat 
each  way,  so  as  to  divide  the  curd  into  columns  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  while  the  curd  settles  an  inch  or  two  and  the 
whey  rises  on  the  top.  The  knife  is  then  put  in  again  and  held  at  an  inclination  of  45 
degrees,  and  drawn  across  the  vat,  beginning  at  one  end  and  proceeding  to  the  other ; 
then  reverse  the  inclination  of  the  knife,  and  go  through  in  the  same  way  to  the  other 
end  of  the  vat,  thus  dividing  the  columns  of  curd  made  by  the  first  cutting. 

One  person  then,  on  each  side  of  the  vat,  goes  to  work  and  very  slowly  and  carefully 
with  their  hands  turns  the  curd  over,  bringing  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
cnrd  will  move  freely  in  the  whey,  the  steam  is  let  on  and  the  temperature  gradually 
raised  to  88  or  90  degrees,  all  the  while  keeping  the  curd  turning  over,  in  order  to  keep 
the  heating  as  uniform  as  possible— great  care  being  taken  not  to  let  any  portion  of  the 
cord  settle  and  pack  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  thus  become  over-heated,  which, 
if  allowed,  will  greatly  injure  the  cheese.  After  the  heat  is  cut  off,  the  curd  is  kept 
stirred  up  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  compact  in  the  particles  not  to  pack  and  adhere 
together  when  left  to  settle.  It  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  a  cloth  strainer  is  spread 
over  the  vat,  a  siphon  inserted  and  the  whey  drawn  off,  leaving  only  enough  to  cover 
the  curd.  A  wide  board,  just  long  enough  to  reach  acrosa  the  vat,  and  full  of  holes,  is 
then  put  in  on  the  strainer,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  vat,  and  pressed  down  as  hard 
as  two  persons  (one  on  each  side  of  the  vat)  can  press  it,  and  thus  proceed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  vat,  pressing  down  all  the  curd  alike.  The  strainer  is  then  removed  and  the 
curd  pressed  down  with  the  hands,  giving  it  a  quick,  strong  pressure,  and  going  care- 
fully over  the  whole.  Keep  repeating  this  operation  until  the  curd  becomes  separated 
and  will  flow  freely  about  in  the  whey ;  then  put  on  the  steam ;  keep  the  curd  stirred 
to  heat  evenly ;  raise  the  temperature  to  94  or  96  degrees,  but  be  sure  and  not  have  it 
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go  above  96  at  any  time.    Keep  it  stirred  enoagh  to  prevent  it  from  packing  together 
and  let  it  stand  for  the  development  of  the  aoid. 

The  development  and  action  of  the  acid  mnst  be  kept  in  view  thronghont  the  whole 
process,  for  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  cheese  depends  almost  entirely  upon  how  this 
is  attended  to.  When  the  acid  is  sufficiently  developed,  the  cord  is  dipped  out  into  a 
sink  on  a  cloth  strainer,  and  when  sufficiently  drained,  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of  three - 
pounds  for  each  thousand  pounds  of  milk  used.  The  drainer  stands  on  wheels,  and  is 
now  run  into  the  press  room  and  the  curd  dipped  into  the  hoops,  (which  are  15  inches 
in  diameter  and  16  inches  deep)  and  put  in  the  presses.  For  pressing,  a  stout  wrought 
iron  screw  is  used ;  the  cheese  is  pressed  gently  at  first,  and  the  pressure  gradually  in- 
creased; and  after  being  pressed  about  an  hour,  are  taken  from  the  press,  and  a  bandage 
of  bleached  cloth  is  put  upon  it,  and  then  replaced  in  the  press  with  a  cap  of  stout 
cloth  on  each  end,  and  the  pressure  applied  until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  press,  the  caps  taken  off,  and  the  bandage  turned  back  over  the  comers,  and  if  any 
edge  is  pressed  up  by  the  follower  not  exactly  fitting  in  the  hoop,  this  is  neatly  and 
evenly  trimmed  off,  a  coating  of  grease  applied,  and  the  bandage  plaited  down  neatly. 
It  is  then  placed  on  what  is  called  a  *'  turning  cover,"  which  is  like  a  common  cheese 
box  cover,  planed  on  the  inside,  and  then  carried  to  the  curing  house,  when  it  is  turned 
and  rubbed  every  day  until  cured,  which  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  days. 

Afber  the  cheese  is  sold,  the  cost  of  salt,  bandage  cloth,  rennets,  annotta  and  cheese 
grease,  together  with  the  commission  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  generally  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  of  sales,  is  deducted,  and  the  net  cash  is  then  divided  pro  rata  among 
those  who  have  famished  the  milk,  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  furnished  by  each 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount. 

The  whey  is  run  off,  a  long  distance  from  the  factory,  into  a  large  wooden  vat,  from 
which  it  is  fed  mostly  to  hogs.  We  have  fed,  during  the  past  season,  about  fifty  calves 
on  whey,  and  we  are  very  much  gratified  with  our  success,  having  made  some  very  nioe 
calves ;  and  I  think  it  pays  better  than  feeding  to  hogs. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  systematized,  and 
that  the  whole  process  is  one  of  order  and  precision ;  and  that  cheese  makers  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  ascertaining  and  adopting  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the  age 
in  their  business.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  American 
made  cheese  will  possess  a  world-wide  reputation ;  and  I  know  not  why  it  should  not 
become  as  justly  celebrated  as  the  wines  of  Johannesberg,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres,  or 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere. 

In  writing  the  foregoing  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  cheese  making 
into  Ohio,  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  considerable  of  what  I  have  done  myself,  and 
hope  that  you  will  excuse  what  may  appear  egotistical;  and  believe  me  that  I  have  not 
paraded  my  own  acts  from  any  motives  of  foolish  vanity,  but  have  written  merely  as  a 
faithful  chronicler  of  facts. 

A.  BABTLETT. 

Fowler's  Milu9,  Geauga  Co.,  0.,  Oct.  14, 1865. 


BUTTER,  BREAD,  Ac. 

In  this  Class  there  were  24  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  10  lbs.  roll  butter,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Slyh,  Columbus $10 

2dbest"  "  Andrew  Havens,  Lewis  Centre 5 

Best  tub  or  firkin  butter  (50  lbs.),  Andrew  Havens,  Lewis  Centre 10 

*'   4  loaves  baker's  bread,  Jacob  Dnss,  Columbus 3 

"biscuit,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Parsons,  "        .*    2 
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Best  3  loayes  domestic  white  bread,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Innis,  Colnmbiis $3 

"   domestic  com  bread,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Seynoldsburg 3 

"         "         rye  bread,  "  "  3 

"         "        brown  bread,  "  "  3 

Awarding  ComnUttet—J,  S.  Abmstroko,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Wkight,  Mrs.  Qoodman. 

ANDREW  HAVEN'S  STATEMENT. 

Fifty  ponnds  of  batter  made  from  the  milk  of  seyen  cows.  Strained  in  tin  pans ;  let 
stand  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hoars,  according  to  temx^erature  of  the  weather; 
then  skimmed  the  cream  off  and  chnmed  in  a  dash  cham ;  the  batter  was  then  taken 
from  the  chnrn  and  washed  in  cold  spring  water ;  one  onnce  of  Ashton  factory  salt  to 
one  ponnd  of  batter.  Chnrned  in  the  morning.  After  working  in  the  salt,  let  stand 
twenty-foor  hoars,  then  worked  oat  the  whey,  and  packed. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  SLTH'S  STATEMENT. 

This  is  to  certify  that  this  batter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  fonr  cows.  The  milk 
was  skimmed  before  coagalating,  and  charned  in  a  common  dash  cham.  The  batter 
was  not  washed ;  the  milk  worked  oat  with  a  paddle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  batter 
bat  fine  salt 

B.  BAK£B*S  STATEMENT. 

My  bntter  was  made  from  two  cows,  from  i4th  to  24th  Jane.  Cows  fed  on  grass  only ; 
milk  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  remained  thirty-six  hoars;  then  skimmed,  and  the 
cream  churned  in  Colman's  patent  chnrn;  nsed  1^  ounce  of  Liverpool  salt  to  one 
ponnd  of  batter.    The  buttermilk  was  separated  with  a  ladle ;  no  water  nsed 

Avon,  Lorain  Co. 

HONEY,  PRESERVES,  Ac. 
In  this  Class  there  were  815  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  10  lbs.  honey,  Edwin  Comer,  Columbus |S 

Sdbest       "  Robert  Paul,  Oahanna 3 

Best  canned  tomatoes,  Mrs.  Sarah  McCormick,  Columbus 3 

"       "       blackberries,  Mrs.  H.  Innis,  "        3 

"       '*       raspberries,  Chas.  Osbonm,  Blendon  Comers 3 

"       peaches,  Mrs.  M.  Miller,  Pataskala 3 

•*       "       pears,  M.  S.  Dyer,  agent,  New  York  city 3 

«       **       apples,  Mrs.  A.  McCollister,  Circleville 3 

«'       "       quinces,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 3 

"       "       cherries,  "  "  3 

**       "       gooseberries,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg 3 

"       "       currants,  "     J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store t 

"       «       grapes,  **     Sarah  McCormick,  Columbus 3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits,  Mrs  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 10' 

'*  "  pickles,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsbnig 10 

"  "  jellies,  Mrs.  Benj.  Conrad,  Hillsboro 10 

"  "  preserves,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsbnrg 10 

Best  apple  jelly,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Dickey,  Dayton 3 

"   cnrrantjelly,  Mrs.  E.  Ratcliff,  Zanesville f 

**  peach  jeUy,  Mrs.  R.R.  Dickey,  Dayton *^ 

12B 
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Best  qxiince  Jelly,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dickey,  Dayton $3 

"   preseryed  qnnioee,  Mrs.  A.  W.  McCoUister,  CiroleTille 3 

"           "         peaches,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Dickey,  Duyton 3 

**          **        pears,  lirs.  A.  McCollister,  Circleyille 3 

"           **        apples,               "                        "          3 

"           "        plums,  lirs.  G.  W.  Shapley,  Columbus 3 

"   tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  A.  McCollister,  Ciroleville 3 

"    cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsburg 3 

"   pickled  cucumbers,  Mrs.  £.  McClelland.  Columbus 3 

"         "      peaches,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Dickey,  Dayton  3 

'*        **       tomatoes,  Chas.  Osbom,  Blendon  Comers 3 

«        «       mangoes  and  meloDs,  Chas.  Osbom,  Blendon  Comers 3 

«         «       onions,  Mrs.  H.  Innis,  Columbus .•••• 3 

*•        «<       gherkins,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsbuig 3 

"   specimen  of  portable  soup,    "                       "            3 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMTTTEB. 

Mrs.  Batcliff  exhibited  the  following  Jellies :  Currant — ^white,  red  and  pink  (Cohen's 
Currant )  Baspberry— white  and  red,  and  yariegated  currant.  Her  Jellies  were  re- 
markably fine,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  the  committee  regret  that,  under 
the  rules  and  her  entries,  they  could  only  award  her  one  premium.  The  committee 
Buggest  that  premiums  should  be  offered  on  a  greater  yariety  of  Jellies. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Maby  Wbbsteb, 
Mrs.  Mart  A.  Goodmak,' 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Armstrong, 

Awarding  CkmmiUee, 


8UQAB,  Etc. 

In  this  Class  there  were  21  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  Sorgho  Biill,  John  L.  Gill  Sl  Son,  Columbus,  0 $10 

2d  best       "  Clark  &  Utter,  Bockford,  m 7 

Best  Sorgho  Eyaporator,  Elias  Jewett,  Chicago,  111 20 

2dbest       "  J.  L.  Gill  &  Son,  Columbus,  0 10 

Best  10  pounds  of  Sorgho  Sugar,  0.  M.  Babcock,  Chicago,  HI 20 

Best  gallon  Sorgho  Syrup,  W.  B  Sprague,  Beynoldsbnrg,  0 10 

2d  best       "  "  C.  Jacobs,  Columbus,  0 6 

Best  gallon  Maple  Symp,  H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo,  0 5 

Best  10  pounds  Maple  Sugar,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsbnrg,  0 5 

Awarding  Committee  on  Sorgho  Mills  and  Evaporators,-^,  S.  Innis,  J.  C.  Evans,  Joseph 
Chbnawith,  T.  p.  Johnston,  J.  Worthinoton. 

Awarding  Committee  on  Sugar  and  /%nfp.— G.  S.  Innis,  B.  C.  Moore,  Susan  Walker, 
Casintha  Hough,  S.  L.  Holten,  A.  Webster. 

report  of  oommitteb  on  sorgho  mills  and  evaporators. 

Tour  committee  examined  with  some  care,  under  actual  test,  the  following  mills : 
Entry  No.  6,  Clark's  Sorgho  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati— a  horizontal  mill.  About 
this  mill  there  is  too  much  machinery  to  keep  in  repair  and  oil ;  too  much  danger  of 
breakage  and  delays. 
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Entry  No.  ll^Clark  &,  Tetter,  Bookport,  HI.— is  an  excellent  machine.  It  is  large 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  cane  the  team  can  easily  crush ;  strong  enough,  with  a  little 
to  spare,  to  resist  the  utmost  strength  of  an  ordinary  team ;  has  good  boxes  and  smooth 
bearings,  which  are  surely  and  easily  reached  with  oiL  The  weight  of  the  rolls,  too,  is 
supported  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts  so  as  not  to  touch  the  top  or  bottom  plate,  and 
easily  adjustable.  It  is  also  easily  taken  apart  to  replace  or  repair  boxes,  or  other  worn 
out  parts. 

Entry  No.  18— John  L.  Gill  &  Son,  Columbus— has  all  of  the  above  excellencies  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  also  leaves  the  bagasse,  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  a  little  dryer,  if  any  dif- 
ference, than  either  of  the  other  mills.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having  its  cogs  on 
separate  pieces  from  the  rolls,  so  that  if  one  or  more  should  be  broken,  they  could  be 
replaced  with  ease,  and  with  but  little  more  delay  than  a  feirmer  would  require  to  re- 
place a  broken  or  worn  out  plow  share.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Entry  No.  11,  which 
are  febst  to  the  rolls,  and  should  the  cogs  become  broken,  the  whole  roll  would  have  to 
be  renewed,  causing  considerable  more  expense  and  much  loss  of  valuable  time.  The 
exit  of  the  Juice  from  both  these  machines  (Nos.  11  and  18)  is  good ;  but  their  means 
for  catching  it  is  somewhat  faulty.  As  the  stalks  are  crushed,  the  Juice  that  spurts  out 
frequently  flies  over,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  guard  or  width  of  bottom,  thus  causing, 
as  seems  to  your  committee,  an  unnecessary  waste. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  we  awarded  to  Entry  No.  18  the  first  premium,  as  com- 
bining more  desirable  qualities  than  either  of  the  other  mills  on  exhibition.  To  Entry 
No.  11  we  awarded  the  second  premium. 

SORGHO  EVAPORATOBS. 

On  these  there  was  somewhat  of  a  sharp  competition  and  triaL  The  trial  was  not  as 
full  and  fair  as  your  committee  could  have  desired.  The  committee  were  informed, 
upon  receiving  instructions  before  proceeding  to  our  work,  that  each  evaporator  must 
produce,  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  at  least  one-half  barrel  of  syrup,  and 
that  John  L.  Gill  had  agreed  to  find  the  cane  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  each  ex- 
hibitor to  do  this.  For  some  cause  he  found  himself  unable  to  comply  with  this  agree- 
ment till  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Fair.  It  was  then  too  late  to  make  the 
trial  as  required  by  the  rule  of  your  Board.  Consequently  your  committee  awarded  no 
premiums,  but  had  as  careful  an  examination  as  our  time  would  allow,  and  would  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

That  all  the  Evaporators  exhibited  to  your  committee,  except  Entry  No.  20,  Steam 
Coil  Evaporator,  Elias  Jewett,  Chicago,  111.;  Entry  No.  17,  John  L.  Gill  &  Son,  Colum- 
bus, Jacob's  Evaporator,  and  Entry  No.  7,  Blymer,  Bates  &  Day,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Cook's 
Evaporator,  were  no  better  than  ordinary  square  pans  that  any  clever  workman  can 
manufacture,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  mention. 

The  contest  between  Jacob's  (No.  17)  and  Cook's  (No.  7)  Evaporators  was  spirited, 
close  and  interesting.  Their  manner  of  evaporating  the  first  three-fifths  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  Juice  is  much  the  same.  Jacobs'  has  a  finisher  into  which  he  thea 
puts  Ms  Juice.  Under  this  he  makes  his  fire  more  moderate,  and  with  sufficient  care  it 
would  not  be  scorched.  One  or  more  finishers,  too,  might  be  added.  Cook's,  as  is  well 
known,  receives  the  crude  Juice  at  one  end  in  a  continual  stream,  and  discharges  the 
syrup  at  the  other  in  a  like  stream.  Tour  committee  thought  that  perhaps  a  little  of 
crude  Juice  might  pass  the  entire  length  of  the  evaporator,  thus  giving  a  little  un- 
pleasant taste  to  their  syrup ;  or,  in  other  words,  accounting  for  a  little  more  of  the 
crude  taste  remaining  in  their  syrup  than  in  the  syrup  evaporated  on  Jacob's  Evapora- 
tor. In  this,  however,  the  most  desirable  part  of  all,  they  were  both  beaten  by  Entry 
No.  20,  Steam  Coil  Evaporator,  E.  Jewett,  Chicago,  111.  But  this  could  not  be  worked 
to  advantage  except  in  large  manu&otories,  or  by  those  owning  steam  engines. 
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For  ordinary  farmen*  use,  yonr  committee  would,  therefore,  giro  the  first  prefergnea 
to  Entry  No.  17,  Jacob's  Evaporator,  and  the  second  to  Entry  No.  7,  Cook's  Evaporator: 
expressing,  howeyer,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  that  for  large  manufibctories  that 
will  snpply  sorgho  syrnp  or  sngar  in  safflolent  qoantitiee  to  make  either  of  them  am 
aztiole  of  general  commerce,  resort  will  finally  be  had  to  steam. 

Bespectfully  snbmitted, 

G.  S.  INNI8, 
J.  C.  ETikNS, 
JO0BPH  ChKNOWTTH, 

T.  P.  Johnson, 

J.  WOBTHQCGTOK, 

Cfrminiffcff 


YEGETABLEa. 

In  this  Class  there  were  161  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  half  bnshel  Neshannock  potatoes,  Henry  Eidenonr,  Gahanna ^ 

2dbest       "  "  "         G  8.  Innis,  Columbns 1 

Best  "        Peach-blow       ^         Jno.  Stimmel,  Jr.,  Colombns 3 

Mbeet       •*  "  -         J.  A.  Gray,  -         

Best  "        any  other  rariety  of  potatoes,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleyeland 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish  potatoes  (i  peck  each),  G.  8.  Innis,  ColomboB  .... 
"   half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  Jno.  Eelley,  Cleveland 

*<    12  parsnips,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland • • 

•'   12carrote,  "  "       

**   6  long  blood  beets,  G.  8.  Innis,  Colombos 

"   6  turnip  beets,  "  "        

'*   6  sugar  beets,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

**   display,  in  variety  and  quality,  of  beets,  G.  8.  Innis,  Columbus 

"   peck  of  tomatoes,  Edward  Jaeger,  Columbus 

Sdbest  "  JohnCrosser,  "         

Beet  display,  in  variety  and  quality,  of  tomatoes,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Beynoldsburg  . 

**   6  drumhead  cabbages,  John  Kelley,  Cleveland ..••.. 

**  6  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

**  6  heads  of  any  other  variety,  G.  8.  Innis,  Columbus 

♦•   3  heads  of  cauliflower,  '•  •*  

"   3  heads  of  broccoli,  ••  -  

"   6  heads  of  lettuce,  *•  "  

**   half  peck  of  red  onions,  C.  C.  Norton,  Columbus 

"  *<  yellow  onions,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

«  «  white  onions,  M.  McMillen,  Toledo 

**   display,  in  variety  and  quality,  of  onions,  M.  McMillen,  Toledo 

«   half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling,  Edward  Jaeger,  Columbus 

'*   display  of  peppers,  in  variety  and  quality,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

<*   12  roots  of  salsify,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

«'  6  stalks  of  celery,  Edward  Jaeger,  Columbus 

••  3  marrow  squashes,  Jno.  Kelley,  Cleveland 

••   3Hubbard     "  "  "         

**   Scrookneck  "         A.  W.  Livingston,  Beynoldsburg 

**   display  of  squashes,  in  variety  and  quality,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Beynoldsburg.. . 

««        «<  pumpkins,  in  variety  and  quality,  T.  G.  Barr,  Columbus 
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Beet  dozen  of  green  sweet  corn,  John  Kelley,  Cleveland $3 

**    display  of  green  or  dry  com,  in  variety  or  quality,  G.  8.  lonis,  Colombos 3 

^    3  moon  tain  sweet  water-melons,  W.  B.  Spragne,  Reynoldsborg 2 

**    3  watermelons  of  any  other  variety,      "                      "             2 

"    3  green-fleshed  mnsk-melons,  John  Kelley,  Cleveland 2 

•*    3  yellow    "                  "           W.  B.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg 2 

"    display  of  water-melons  and  mnsk-melons  of  all  varieties,  W.  B.  Spragne,  Bey- 

noldsbnrg 5 

•*    6  cncnmbers,  W.  B.  Spragne,  Beynoldsbnrg 1 

"    half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod,  W.  B.  Spragne,  Beynoldsbnrg 2 

"  "         pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dnrrett,  Beckett's 

Store 2 

**   ludf  peck  of  garden  peas,  dry,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Beynoldsbnrg 2 

"    and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry,           "                         "           2 

"    3  pnrple  egg  plants,  Jno.  Eelley,  Cleveland 2 

**    and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  exhibitor,  J.  Eelley,  Cleveland  10 

REPOBT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

The  committee  recommend  higher  premiums  in  order  to  bring  out  a  larger  display  of 
vegetables ;  also  a  second  premium  on  all  vegetables  We  further  recommend  a  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars  for  the  largest  French  squash.  The  display  of  vegetables  was 
rather  small,  but  of  good  quality. 

'  D.  C.  BiCHMOND. 
E.  S.  WiLLARD, 

Samuel  Creswbll, 

Awarding  ComnUttee* 


FLO  WEBS. 

STOYB  AND  ORSEN-HOUSB  PLANTS^PROFBSSIONAL  LIST. 

In  this  Class  there  were  37  entries,    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  collection,  20  varieties,  B.  G  Hanford,  Columbus $15 

Sdbest    **          20       "         Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 16 

Best         "          12       "                   "                    "         8 

2dbe8t    "          12       "         B.  G.  Hanford.  Columbus 6 

Best  specimen  plant  in  or  out  of  bloom,  B.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 3 

"   10  varieties  variegated  leaved  plants,         '*                    "         5 

2dbe8t       "              "                     "            Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 3 

Best  single  specimen,  B.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 1 

"   collecton  of  aloes  and  cactus*;  in  pots,  B.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 2 

"         "              geraniums  in  bloom,                     "                    "         3 

"         "              gloxinias  and  achimenes,              "                   "         2 

**         '*             ferns  and  lycopodiums,                "                   "         3 

2d  best  **                     •'                 "           Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 2 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  collection  of  24  named  varieties  of  dahlias,  Jno.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Columbus.  5 

2d  best     "             24              **                         "       Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 3 

Best          "             12              '*                         "       Jno.  Underwood  dc  Co.,  Columbus.  3 

Sdbest     '*            12              '*                        "       Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 2 
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Best  and  largest  ooUeotion  of  named  roses,  Wm.  Heayer,  Cincinnati 15 

2d  best                 "                           "            E.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 3 

Best  12  named  roses,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 3 

"   and  largest  collection  of  yerbenas,  named,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 3 

2d  best                 "                 "                     "       E.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 2 

Best  and  largest  12  verbenas,  named,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 2 

2d  best                12        "              "      Jno.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Columbus 1 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  phloxes,  E.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 2 

Best  display  of  gladiolus,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 3 

"   and  greatest  display  of  cut  flowers  other  than  above,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati  .  5 

2d  best              •'                           "                        "               E  G.  Hanford,  Columbus.  3 

Best  pair  of  parlor  boquets,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 2 

2dbest                  **               Jno.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Columbus 1 

Best  pair  of  hand  boquets,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 2 

2d  best                  "              B.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 1 

Avjording  (hmmittee—A,  B.  Buttles,  John  Gbayitt,  A.  H.  Glkason,  Baldwin 

GWYNMB. 


8TOTB  AMD  OBBKN-HOUSB  PLANTS— AMATBT7B  LIST. 

In  this  Class  there  were  65  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  collection,  12  varieties,  Adam  Wiesbaker,  Columbus    |8 

2dbest       *'               "         W. E.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg 6 

Best  specimen  plant,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  Columbus 3 

'*   10  varieties  of  variegated-leaved  plants,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  Columbus 5 

"   single  specimen,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  Columbus 1 

"   collection  of  aloes  and  cactus',  in  pots,  Jno.  Grosser,  Columbus 2 

"           "             geraniums  in  bloom,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,          "         3 

2d  best    "                               "              Adam  Wiesbaker,          "         2 

Best         "             ferns  and  lycopodiums,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  Columbus 3 

2d  best    "                                 "               W.  B.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg 2 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  petunias,  in  pots,  Clara  McClelhuid,  Columbus 2 

CUT  FLOWEES. 

Best  and  largest  colleotion  24  named  Dahlias,  John  Kelley,  Cleveland 5 

2d  best  "  "  "  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 3 

Best  and  largest  colleotion  12  named  Dahlias,  same  "  •  3 

2d  best  "  "  "  John  KeUey,  Cleveland S 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  named  Eoses,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 5 

**  "  "        Verbenas,       same  "  3 

Best  12  Verbenas,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 2 

Best  and  largest  colleotion  of  named  Phloxes,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg....  2 

2d  best  "  "  "  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville I 

Best  display  of  Asters,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg 2 

*•  "         Gladiolus,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 3 

"  ^        Coxcombs  and  Amaranths,  Mrs.  W.  lEU  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg 2 

2d  best    "  "  *•  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 1 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  out  flowers,  other  than  above,  Mrs.M.  Church*  Painesville.  5 
2d  best  do.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg -^ 3 
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Best  pair  of  Parlor  Boqnets,  Miss  Clara  McClelland,  Colnmbos |S 

2d  best  "  "         Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldflbnrg 1 

Best  pair  of  Hand  Boquets,  Mrs.  Mary  Wharton,  Columbus 8 

2d  best  "  *'        Mrs.  A.  Houston,  Columbus 1 

8WBEP8TAKSS  ON  FLOWERS— OPEN  TO  AIX. 

Best  Floral  Ornament,  Mrs.  Mary  Eberly,  Columbns |6 

2d  best  "  Mrs.  G.  M.  Parsons,  Columbus 3 

Best  basket  of  Flowers  for  table,  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 3 

2dbe8t  **  '*  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Parsons,  Columbus 2 

Best  Hanging  Basket  of  Growing  Plants,        same  " 3 

2dbest  "  •*  B.G.Hanford,        "         2 

Best  Design  of  Living  Plants,  T.  W.  Tallmadge,  Columbus 5 

BBPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  awarding  premiums  for  amateur  list  and  sweepstakes  on  Flowers, 
recommend  the  premiums  as  aboye,  and  especialiy  that  a  premium,  equal  to  that  of 
Floral  Ornament,  be  awarded  to  the  large  basket  as  a  Design  of  Living  Plants,  shown 
by  T.  W.  TaUmadge,  for  which  no  premium  is  advertised,  and  as  the  article  was  ruled 
out  as  a  Floral  Ornament,  for  which  it  was  entered. 

Mbs.  B.  Gwtnnb, 
it  Mrs.  a.  D.  Bodgers, 

Mrs  Geo.  B.  Wrioht, 


APPLES. 
In  this  Class  there  were  14  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

Best  10  varieties,  5  each,  J.  W.  Boss,  Perrysburg $10 

2dbeet       "  "      D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky 6 

Best  6  varieties  of  summer  and  fiill,  James  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg 5 

"  "  winter,  same  "         6 

Best  arranged  basket  of  10  varieties,  i  bushel,  James  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg 5 

2d  best  "  "  "         D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky 3 

Best  display  of  24  varieties,  in  quality  and  variety,  J.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg 15 

2d  best       '*  "  "  "  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky 10 

Awarding  CkmmUtee,—W,  E.  Mears,  H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Morris  Evans,  W.  S.  Imlat. 


LIST  OF  APPLES  EXHIBITED  BY  J.  W.  ROSS. 


Am.  S.  Pearmain,        Belmont, 
Autumn  Swaar,swe6t,Blue  Pearmain, 
Baldwin,  Cogswell, 

Baily  Sweet,  Colvert, 

Baltimore  (of  Elliot)  Danver's  Winter 

American  Beauty,     Sweet, 
Bellflower,  yellow,     Detroit  Red, 
Bellflower,  sweet,       Dominie, 


Duchess  of  Oldenb'rg,  Fall  Wine, 
Dyer,or  PommeRoyal,Fameuse, 
Fallawater,  (Tulpe-    Fort  Miami, 


hocken,) 
Fall  Jennetting, 
Fall  Orange, 
Fall  Pippin, 
Fall  Queen  of  Ky., 


Gilpin^  or  Romanite, 
Am.  Golden  Russet, 
Gravenstein, 
Green  Sweet, 
Grimes*  Gold.  Pippin, 
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Hiiwthomden,  Pomme  Grise, 

Higby  Sweet,  Porter, 

Holland  Pippin,  or     Primate, 
Summer  Pippin,       Rambo, 
HabbardBon  Nonsuch,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
Jersey  Sweet,  ing, 
Jonathan,                    Boman  Stem, 
Kaigns'  Spitzenberg,  Rome  Beauty, 


Keswick  Codlin, 
King,  of  T.  Co., 
Ladies*  Sweet, 
Lady  Apple, 
Lyman*s  Pumpkin 

Sweet, 
llaiden,s  Blush, 
May  of  Myers, 
Newtown  Pippin, 

yellow, 
Newtown  Pippin, 

green. 
Northern  Spy, 
Old  Nonsuch, 
Ortley, 
Paradise  Winter 

Sweet, 


Roxbury  Russet, 
Saint  Lawrence, 
Smith's  Cider, 
Smoke-house, 
Sops  of  Wine, 
Spafford  Russet, 
Spitzenberg  Esopus, 
Strayer's  Seedling, 
Summer  Queen, 
Swaar, 
Sweet  Swaar, 
Talman  Sweet, 
Twenty  Oz.  Apple, 
Vandervere,  of  N.  T., 


Westfield  Seek-no- 
further, 
White  Pippin, 
Wine  Sap, 
Ohio  Greening, 
Granny  Winkle, 
Cheesebury  Russet, 
English  Codling, 
Indian  Seedling, 
Flushing's  Spitzen- 

burg. 
Winter  Strawberry, 
Green  Pippin, 
Sweet  Rambo, 
Steele's  Red, 
Yandayere's  Pippin, 
Cranberry  Russet, 
Pennock, 
Reinette, 
English  Russet, 
Herfordshire  Pear- 


main,  ^ 

or  Newtown  Spitz-  Russet  Greening,^ 
enberg,  London  Pippin, 

Wagoner,  Dutch  Codlin, 


Red  GiUflower, 
Black  Gillflower, 
Yankee  Sweet, 
Cracking, 
Sour  Bough, 
Late  Strawberry, 
Summer  GiUflower 
Hawley, 
Red  Bellflower, 
Sweet  Bellflower, 
Romanite, 
Newtown  Spitzen- 

burg, 
Cabushea, 
Pound  Apple, 
Oregon  Greening, 
Drap  D'Or, 
Gloria  Mondi, 
Republican  Pippin, 
Autunm  Sweet  Bough, 
Peach  Pond  Sweet, 
Autumn  Pearmain, 
Pound  Sweet, 
Winter  Sweet, 
Pear  Apple. 


Peck's  Pleasant, 

In  addition  to  the  aJ)oye,  there  are  twenty-nine  (29)  yarietiee  unnamed— making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  fbrty-seyen  (147)  yarietiee. 


LIST  OF  APPLES  EXHIBITED  BY  J.  AUSTIN  SCOTT. 


WUTTBR  VABIBTIX8. 


Jonathan, 

King  Tompkins  Co., 

B.  I.  Greening, 

Baldwin, 

Fort  Miami, 

Wagner, 

Swaar, 

Belmont,' 

Peck's  Pleasant, 

Spafford  Russett, 

Newtown  Pippin, 

Esopus  Spitzenberg, 

Grayenstien  No.  1, 
Maiden's  Blush, 
Pearmain, 
Yanderyere  Pippin, 
Fall  Pippin, 


Roxbury  Russett, 
Putnam  Russett, 
N.  England  Russett, 
American  Russett, 
Russett  Greening, 
Wine  Sap, 
Rome  Beauty, 
Ortley,  or  White  Bell- 
flower, 
Yellow  Bellflower, 
English  Redstreak, 
Flushing  Spitzenb'g, 


Eaighn's  Spitzenb'g, 
Northern  Spy, 
Democrat, 
Romanite, 
Fameuse, 
Cabusha, 
Lady  Apple, 
Talman  Sweeting, 
Cayuga  Red  Streak, 

or  2052, 
Ladies'  Sweeting, 
Pennock, 


Austin,  or  Pear  Ap- 
ple, 
Herefordshire    Pearw 

main, 
RedCayille, 
Blue  Pearmain, 
Ohio  Red  Streak, 
Hubbardson     None 

Such, 
Black  Apple, 
Black  GiUflower, 
Tulpehocken. 


FALL  VARIETISS. 


Spice  Sweeting, 
Cranberry  Russett, 
Granny  Winkle, 
Hawley,  or  Dowse, 
FaU  Queen, 


Black  Detroit,  FaU  Junating, 

Autumn  Strawberry,  Holland  Pippin, 
Late  Sweet  Bough,     Spanish  Rinette, 
RepubUcan  Pippin,     Gk>lden  Pippin, 
St  Lawrence,  Rambo  FaU, 


Gheeseboro*  Russett,  Pome  Royal,  or  Dyer,  Porter  No.  I, 


McMiUen's  Seedling. 
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SUMMER  VABIETIB8* 

Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bongb,  William's  Fayorite,    Sammer  Qneen, 

Bed  Astrachan,  Golden  Sweeting,        Early  Strawberry,      Drap  D'Or, 

Keswick's  Codlin. 

Winter  Yaiieties  named 44 

FaU            "          " 84 

Summer     "          "        9 

Winter  Fall  and  Summer,  not  named 51 

Total  number  on  exhibition 188 


LIST  OF  APPLES  EXHIBITED  BY  D.  C.  KICHMOND. 


Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, 

Belmont, 

Baldwin, 

Northern  Spy, 

Tolpahooking, 

Peck*s  Pleasant, 

Bambo, 

Cuyahoga  Red  Streak, 

Poughkeepsie   Ros- 
sett. 


Green  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, 
Fall  Pippin, 
Porter, 

Maiden's  Blush, 
Gravenstein, 
Red  Sveet, 
Yellow  Bellflower, 
Pumpkin  Sweet, 
Gloria  Mundi, 
Red  &  Green  Sweet, 


King  of  Tompkins 

Co., 
Richmond, 
Sweet  Pippin, 
Jersey  Sweet, 
Westfield   Seek-no- 
further, 
Green  Sweet, 
Ribetone  Pippin, 
Black  Gillyflower, 
CU>lden  Russett, 


Roxbnry  Russett, 
Lowell, 
Talman  Sweet, 
Beauty  of  the  West, 
Fall  Wine, 

Summer  Sweet  Para- 
dise, 
Dominie, 
MuDson  Sweety 
Pumpkin  Russett, 
Dillingham. 


PEACHES,  PEARS,  QUINCES,  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 
In  this  Class  there  were  45  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

PEACHES. 

Best  6  named  Yarieties,  6  each,  G.  &.  S.  Boalt,  Norwalk $10 

"   plate  of  6  of  one  kind,  John  H.  Long,  Hamilton 8 

2d  beet       ••  •'  T.  P.  Johnston,  Osbom 1 

Best  and  greatest  display,  G.  &  S.  Boalt,  Norwalk 15 

Sdbest  "  "  "        lU 

PEARS. 

Beet  10  rarieties,  not  less  than  5  each,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Columbus 10 

Sdbest       "  "  Geo.  Powers,  Perry sburg 5 

Best   5       "  "  W.  E.  Mears.  Milford 5 

Sdbest       **  "  Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg 3 

Best  3       "  "  C.  Limpert,  Groveport 3 

tdbest       "  "  Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg S 

Best  peck  of  one  variety,  C.  Limpert,  Groveport 3 

Sdbest  "  G.  S.  Innis,  Columbus 2 

Best  display,  10  Yarieties,  Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg 15 

Sdbest  "  B.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus 10 
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QUINCES. 

Bert  12,  C.  C.  Norton,  Columbus, |S 

2d  bwt,  A.  B.  Buttles,       ."         8 

NATIVE  KUTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Best  collection  of  native  uncultivated  nuts,  H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo 5 

"  •*  "  *•  fruits,  "  •'        6 

BBPOBT  OF  COMMnTEB. 

The  committee  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter,  in  the  Mst  of  fruits,  there  should 
be,  as  in  flowers,  an  amatcnr  as  well  as  a  profe8$ional  list.  The  collection  shown  by  A. 
Thompson,  of  Delaware,  we  deem  worthy  of  a  special  premium  of  five  dollars,  though 
it  would  not  equal,  in  the  number  of  varieties,  the  collection  of  large  nurserymen.  We 
think  more  encouragement  should  be  given  to  enterprising  amateurs ;  and  by  having 
separate  lists,  as  above  stated,  this  class  would  not  be  brought  into  direct  competition 
with  the  large  collection  of  professional  nurserymen. 

A  very  fine  display  of  pears  was  exhibited  by  Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  T., 
embracing  eighty-five  varieties,  which  the  conmiittee  highly  commend  and  deem  worthy 
of  a  special  premium  of  ten  dollars,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  found  a  fine  and  interesting  collection  of  native  wild  fruits,  nuts  and 
seeds  on  exhibition,  from  £.  J.  Ferris,  Painesville ;  they  were  all  labeled  with  their  bo> 
tanic  and  popular  names,  and  formed  an  instructive  feature  in  the  display  deserving 
special  commendation. 

LIST  OP  PEAES  EXHIBITED  BY  JJLLWANGEE  &  BARRY. 

SUMIOBB  PEABS. 

Bartlett,  Canandaigua,  Eingsessing,  Ontario, 

Beurre  Antoine,  Washington,  Beurre  d'Amaulis,       Siller. 

AUTUMN  PEABS. 

Beurre  Superfine,  Admirable,  Beurre  Boso,  Nantais, 

Doyenne  White,  Beurre  Moire,  Dix,  Beurre  Hawley, 

Bonne  Sophie,  Bonne  d*Zees,  Van  Hous  Leon  de  Madam  Eliza, 

Louise  B.  d' Jersey,  Barry,                             Clerc,  Niva  Marie  Louise, 

Howell,  Archduke  Charles.  Stevens' Denessee,  Hall, 

Buffiun,  Dutchess  d'Orleans,  Beurre  d*AnJou,  Brown  Beurre, 

Remish  ^Beauty,  Beurre  Citron,  Paradise  d'Automne,  ColmarEpine, 

Comte  d'Flanden,  Triumph  d'Jodoyne,  Sheldon,  Chapman, 

Weecott,  Beurre  Did,  Doyenne  Bousock,  Church, 

Paul  Ambre,  Maxim,  Duchessse  d*Angou*  Oswego  Beurre, 

Doyenne  Robin,  Henry  lYth,                   leme,  Gansel's  Bergamott, 

Compte  d'Laney,  McYean,  Pratt,  Andrews, 

Marie  Louise,  Petre,  Belle  Lucrative,  Elizabeth  Edward, 

Urbaniste,  Beurre  Benoist  Gray  DoyennCi  Liberale, 

Compte  d'Paris,  Nouveau,  Seckel,  Arbre  Combre, 

Earle's  Seedlings,  Laura  d'Dymes,  Beurre  Claiijeau,  Beurre  Benner. 
Baronne  d*Mello, 

WINTER  PEARS. 

Beurre  Easter,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Columbia,  Pater  Noster, 

Doyenne  Lieulle,        Beurre  Largelier,  Lawrence,  Pound, 

Josephine  d'Malines,  Doyenne  Gouboult,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Wilbermoi. 

Beuire  Gris  d*River,  BeUe  Williams,  Winter  Nelis, 
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LIST  OF  PEAES  EXHIBITED  BTL.  G.  HANFORD. 


Wilber,  Hnll,  Beurre  Langhlin, 

White  Doyenne,  Pennsylvania,  Benrre  Dial, 

Benrre  Hardy,  Qratiola,  Benrre  Cotter, 

Princess  St.  Germain,  Benrre  Dnhanme,  Fig  de  Naples, 


Lonise  Bonne  d' Jersey  Urbaniste, 
Panl  Thielens,  Winter  Nells, 

Beurre  Baohelier, 
Alexander  Bivort, 
Bonsellt  d'Hiver, 


Canandaiga, 

Glont  Morcean, 

Easter  Benrre, 

Vicar  of  Winkfleld, 

Paqnency, 

St.  Michael  Arohangel,Napoleon, 

Compte  dTaris,  Belle  d*Noell, 

Benrre  Bretterlean,    Gray  Doyenne, 

Benrre  Benner,  Fred'k  LeClero, 

Alexander  Lambre,     Howells, 

Jalonise  dTontenay,  Steyens'  Genessee, 

St  Germain,  Easter  Bergamotte, 

Ptatt,  Miles, 


Benrre  d'AnJon, 

Seckel, 

Passe  Colmar, 

Lawrence, 

Mons.  Affre, 

Dachess  d'Orleans, 

Chaptal, 

Benrre  d'Waterloo, 

Benrre  d'Amanlis, 

Kingsessing, 

St.  Ghislain, 


Henry  IVth, 

Oswego  Incompar1i>le, 

Colmar  Mnsque, 

Bnffnm, 

Emelie  d'Heyst, 

St.  Andre, 

Flemish  Beanty, 

Washington, 

Ott, 

Paul  Ambre, 

Columbia, 

Benrre  Moire, 

Benrre  Genbalt, 

Doyenne  Bonsock, 

Belle  Lucrative, 

Swans  Orange, 

Duchess  d'Angouleme. 


LIST  OF  PEAES  EXHIBITED  BY  A.  B.  BUTTLES. 


Duchess  d'Angouleme,Beurre  Diel, 
Louise  Bon  d* Jersey,  Winter  Nelis, 
Sheldon,  Flemish  Beauty, 

Seckel,  White  Doyenne, 

Beurre  Clairgeau,       Howell, 
Beurre  d'Aiijou,  Oswego  Beurre, 


Belle  Lucrative,         Duchess  d'Orleans, 
Jalonise  dTontenay,  Buffum, 
Lawrence,  Beurre  Bosp, 

Onandaga,  Yicarof  Winkfield, 

Easter  Beurre,  Trio  dlodoigne. 

fitevenfl'  Gene88ee» 


LIST  OF  UNCULTIVATED  FEUITS  AND  NUTS  EXHIBITED  BY  B.  J._FEBRI8. 

VBTTITS. 

Common  Names,  Botanio  Names, 

1.  Alder,  black Hex  vesticillati. 

2.  Alder,  tag Alnns  sermlata. 

3.  Apple,  crab Pvrus  coronaria. 

4.  Arrow-wood,  maple-leaved Viburnum  acerifolium. 

5.  Anemone,  long-fruited Anemone  cylindrica. 

6.  Avens Gtenm  album. 

7.  Bell  wort,  sessile-leaved; • Uvularia  sessilifolia. 

8.  Basswood .' Tilia  glarba. 

9.  Bittersweet Solanum  nigrum. 

10.  Blackberry,  common Bnbus  villosus. 

11.  Blackberry,  running Rubus  hispidus. 

12.  Blueberry,  swamp Vaccinium  corymbosum. 

13.  Blueberry,  dwart Vaccini  Pennsylvanicum. 

14.  Blue  tangle Vaccinium  frondosa. 

15.  Black  whortleberry Vaccinium  resinosum. 

19.  Burning  bush Euonymus  Americanus. 

17.  Button  bush Cephalanthus  occidentalis. 

18.  Bnttonwood Platanns  occidentalis. 

19.  Black  cap Bnbus  occidentalis. 

20.  Bottle  grass ••••• Setaria  viridis. 

21.  Birch,  sweet Betulalenta. 

22.  Cherry,  blAck  wild Prunus  Virginiana. 
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23.  Chokeberry,  red Aronia  sangniiie*. 

24.  Chokeberrv,  black Aronia  melanocarpa. 

26.  Cohosh,  white Acte»  alba. 

26.  Cohosh,  blue Caulophyllum  thaliotroidoa. 

27.  Cornel,  alternate-leayed Corons  alternifolia. 

28.  Cornel,  panicled Comns  panicnlata. 

29.  Cat-tail Typha  latlfolia. 

30.  Cranberry Yacoiniom  macrocarpa. 

31.  Currant,  wild  black Rlbes  floridum. 

32.  Cncamber  tree Magnolia  acuminata. 

33.  Cardinal  flower Lobelia  cardinalis. 

34.  Coral  root Corallorhiza  innata. 

35.  Creeper,  Virginia Ampelopsis  quin^uefolia. 

36.  Dewbeny Rubus  Canadensis. 

37.  Dogwood Comusflorida. 

38.  Elder,  common Sambuous  Canadensis. 

39.  Elder,  red  berried Sambucus  pubens. 

40.  Elder,  dwarf Aralia  spinosa. 

41.  False  foxglove Gerardia  flava. 

42  Fern,  sensitive Onoclea  sensibilis. 

43.  Fringe  tree,  wMte Chioantbus  virginicus. 

44.  Feverwort Triosteam  perfolatium. 

45.  Grass,  barn-yard Panicum  cms  galli. 

46.  Ginseng Panax  qninqnefolia. 

47.  Gooseberry* Ribes  lacustris. 

48.  Grape  frost Vitis  cordifolia. 

49.  Grape,  Ohio  fox Vitis  vulpina. 

50.  Green  brier Smilax  rotundifolia. 

51.  Grass,  cotton Eriopborum  polystaohyon. 

52.  Ground  cherry Physalis  visoosa. 

53.  Golden  Alexanders Zizia  integerrima. 

54.  Garlic,  wild  meadow Allium  Canadense. 

55.  Gkilingale Cyperus  strigosus. 

56.  Hemlock,  poison Con  turn  maculatnm. 

57.  Hawthorn Crataegus  punctata. 

58.  Hemlock  Pinus  Canadensis. 

59.  Honewort Cryptolenia  Canadensis. 

60.  Honeysuckle Lonioera  grata. 

61.  Hazel,  witch Hamamells  Virginica. 

62.  Hop Humulus  Inpulns. 

63.  Huckleberry  squaw Vaccinium  stamineum. 

64.  Indian  cucumber  root • Gyromia  Virginica. 

65.  Indian  turnip Arum  triphyllum. 

66.  Ivy,  poison Rhus  toxicodendron. 

67.  Indian  hemp Apocynum  cannabinnm. 

68.  Indian  tobacco Lobelia  infiata. 

69.  Jacob's  ladder Smilax  peduncularis. 

70.  Juneberry Aronia  botryapiam. 

71.  Kentucky  coffee  tree Gymnocladas  Canadensis. 

72.  Larch,  American Larix  Americana. 

73.  Lopseed Phryma  leptostachya. 

74.  Lobelia,  great Lobelia  syphillitica. 

75.  Loosestrife,  swamp Decodon  verticillatum. 

76.  Lizard-tail Saumrus  oemuus. 

77.  Milkweed,  common Asclepias  comuti. 

78.  Mandrake  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

79.  Mountain  ash Sorbus  Americana. 

80.  Mulberry,  red Moms  rubra. 

81.  Mad-dog  skull-cap Scutellaria  lateriflora. 

82.  Maple,  sugar Acer  saochannum. 

83.  Nightshade,  enchanted CircsBa  Intetiana. 

84.  Nightshade Solanum  nigram. 

85.  Nettle,  false Boehmeria  cyUndrica. 

86.  Osier,  red Coraus  stolonifera. 

87.  Papaw Asimina  triloba. 

88.  Pine,  white Pinus  strobus. 

89.  Plum Pmnus  Ameri<^na. 

90.  Pokewood Phytolacca  decandra. 
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91.  Pipsiasiwa ChimaphiU  nmbellat*. 

92.  Pogonia Pogonia  vertioiUata. 

93.  Puralin  water Ludwigia  palostris. 

94.  Pepperidge Nyssa  maltiflora 

95.  Pitcner  plant Sarracenia  purpurea. 

96.  Partridge-berry... Mitohella  repeuH. 

97.  Bedoe£ir Juuiperus  Virginiana. 

M.  Baepberry,  red Bnbus  strigoeus. 

99.  Beed  burr bpargannm  enycarpum. 

100.  Beed  burr Sparganum  ramosum, 

101.  Boee,  dimbiog  or  prairie Ka8&  setigera. 

108.  Bose,  early  wild Bosa  blanda. 

103.  Bush,  common « Juncus  effnaus. 

104.  Bush,  toad Juncus  bufonius. 

105.  Snake  lily Iris  yersicolor. 

106.  Spikenard Aralia  racemosa. 

107.  Sassafrass Laurus  sassafhks. 

108.  Sheepbeny Viburnum  lentago. 

109.  Solomon's-seal,  spiked Convallaria  raoemosa.  [rum. 

110.  Smaller  Solomon's-seal Polygonatum  multiflorum  vel  biflo- 

111.  Sumach,  poison Bhus  venenata. 

112.  Sumach,  stag-horn Bhustyphina. 

113.  Sumach,  smooth Bhus  glabra. 

114.  Sweetbiier,  smaller Bosa  micrantha. 

115.  Sedge Carex  folliculata. 

116.  Sedge Carex  crinila- 

117.  Stonecrop,  ditch Penthorum  redoides. 

118.  Snakeroot,  black Cimicifuga  racemosa. 

119.  Self-heal Brunella  vulgaris. 

190.  Savin  Juniperus  sabina. 

Itl.  Strawberry  tree Enonymus  atropurpureus. 

122.  Thorn-apple Datura  stramonium. 

123.  Tulip  tree Lyriodendron  tulipifnera. 

124.  Tick  trefoil Desmodium  paniculatnm. 

125.  Twisted  stalk Streplopsus  amplexifoUus. 

126.  Teasel,  wild Dipsacus  sylvestris. 

1  27.  Thorn  pear Crataegus  pyrifolia. 

128.  Wintergreen,  aromatic Oaultherla  procumbena. 

129.  Wintergreen,  spotted Chimaphila  maculata. 

130.  Yam Dioecoma  viUosa. 

131.  Heml6bk Piuus  Canadensis. 

138.  Tick  trefoil Desmodium  nudiflorum. 

133.  Bush  clover Lespedeza  capitata. 

HUTS. 

1.  Beech,  American Fagus  ferru^ea. 

2.  Beech,  water Carpinus  Americana. 

3.  Butternut Juglans  cinna. 

4.  Black  walnut Juglans  nigra. 

5.  Bladder-nut Staphylea  trifolia. 

6.  Chestnut r Castanea  vesca. 

7.  Qround-nut Apios  tuberosa. 

8.  Hickory-nut,  shagbark Carya  alba. 

9.  Hickory-nut,  thick  shell-bark Carya  sulcata. 

10.  Hickory  broom  or  pig-nut Carya  amara. 

11.  Horse  chestnut Aesculus  glabra. 

12.  Hazel-nut .' Corylus  Americana. 

13  Ironwood Ostrya  Virginica. 

14.  Oak  white Quercusalba. 

15.  Oak,  over  cup Quercus  macrocarpa. 

16.  Oak,  red Quercus  rubra. 

17.  Oak,  chestnut Quercus  monticola. 

18.  Oak,  swamp  white Quercus  bicolor. 

19.  Oak,inkball Quercus  coccinea. 

20.  Oak^  quercitron Quercus  tinotoria. 

21.  White  heart  hickory Carya  tinctoria. 

H.  H.  G.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  lot  of  unoiiltivated  nuts  and  froita. 
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GRAPES. 
In  this  class  there  were  27  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

HABDT. 

Best  six  named  varieties,  four  bunches  each,  John  Kelley ,  Cleyeland |6 

8d  best  six  named  varieties,  foor  bunches  each,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky Z 

Best  three  named  varieties,  six  bunches  each,  W.  Z.  Barney,  Sandusky 3 

2d  best  three  named  varieties  six  bunches  each,  C.  Limpert,  Groveport 2 

Best  display  ten  varieties,  three  bunches  each,  W.  Z.  Barney,  Sandusky 10 

2d  best  display  ten  varieties,  three  bunches  each,  John  Underwood  &  Co.,  Columbus,    7 

FOREIGN. 

Best  three  var.,  two  bunches  each,  grown  under  glass,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware. ..  5 

2d  best  var.,  two  bunches  each,  grown  under  glass,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Columbus 3 

Best  bunch,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 2 

Awarding  C<mmitU&-'lL  B.  Batbham,  J.  R.  Mnj.KR,  Gso.  Powers,  J.  £.  Mottebr. 


FINE  ART& 
In  this  Class  there  were  89  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 

DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  SCITLPTURB,  ETC. 

Best  life-size  oil  col'd  photograph  by  Ohio  artist,  M.  Witt,  Columbus Dip.  and  f  10 

2d  best     "  "  "  "  "  "         Dip.  and     5 

Best  oil  painting  by  American  artist,  R.  E.  Keil,  Columbus 20 

"  "  Ohio  artist,  J.  H.  Witt,  Columbus 20 

"    specimen  uncolored  photograph,  G.  W.  Davis,  Columbus Diploma. 

"  "       fruit  painting,  H.  T.  Chittenden,  Columbus " 

"       ,    "       flower  painting,  Jenny  M.  Neil,  Columbus " 

'*    Ohio  landscape,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist,  D.  B  Walcutt,  Columbus " 

**    exhibition  of  paintings,  D.  B.  Walcutt,  Columbus fhp.  and    10 

2d  best       "  "  Miss  Maggie  A.  Strang,  Reynoldsburg 5 

Best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors,  "  "  Diploma. 

"    engraving,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Columbus " 

*'    specimen  penmanship,  Jno.  Gundry,  Cincinnati " 

"    crayon  drawing,  Miss  £.  Miller,  Columbus ** 

«*    pencil        "         Mrs.  G.  M.  Parsons,  Columbus " 

'<    pen  "         Bush  &  Marshall,  Columbus ** 

"    collection  marble  work,  Kendall  Bro.  &  Co. ,  Columbus 10 

The  committee  on  drawings,  paintings,  etc.,  make  the  following  report : 
There  were  no  entries  in  oil  paintings  by  foreign  artists,  but  the  committee  recom- 
mend as  deserving  a  premium,  a  marine  view,  the  property  of  George  M.  Parsons,  and 
a  Magdalen,  the  property  of  H.  T.  Chittenden.    It  is  also  their  opinion  that  the  photo- 
graphs colored  in  water  colors  exhibited  by  A.  S.  Baldwin,  are  of  superior  merit,  but 

far  whiok  no  premium  was  offered. 

Joseph  Sitllivant, 

Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Parsons, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Neil, 

Miss  Ayler, 

Miee  Cutler, 

H.  T.  Chittenden. 

Atoardimg  Comm^tee. 
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•    DESIGNS. 

In  this  Claes  there  were  2  entries.    The  following  are  the  awards : 

Best  design  for  poultry  House,  Edwin  Comer,  Columbus,  O Dip.  and  |6 

"    model  for  bridge.  Freedom  Monroe,  Romeo,  Mich Diploma. 

MUSICAL  INSTUMENTS. 
In  this  Class  there  were  12  entries.    The  awards  were  as  follows : 
Best  grand  or  semi-grand  pianoforte,  Jno.  Seltzer  &  Co.,  ag*ts  (Enabe)  Col..  SiL  Medal 
"    boudoir  piano, 

"    square        "                                         "           "                 "                "  " 

"    parlor  organ,                                       "           "                 "                "       Diploma. 
"    Melodeon,  J.  Harris  &  Co.,  agents,  Columbus ** 

The"Cycloed  Square  Piano'*  exhibited  by  J.  Harris  &  Co.,  agents,  the  committee 
regard  as  worthy  of  commendation. 

H.  O.  Straubel, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Bailbt, 
Jknny  M.  Nbil, 

MbS.  J.  A.  SCARKITT. 


COMMENDED  UST. 

JACKS. 

L.  Cleggett,  Xenia,  Greene  county.  Jack  Bourbon,  4  years  old. 
W.  Cleggett,     "  "  "       Jennet  Martha,  4  years  old. 

SOXTTH  DOWN  AND  FAT  8HBEP. 

N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Southampshire  Down  buck,  over  2  yrs  old. 
Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  buck  over  2  yrs  old. 

"  *'  "  "     one  year  old. 

"  "  "  pen  of  ewes  over  2  yrs  old. 

"  "  "  "        one  year  old. 

"  "  "  Hampshire  Down  buck,  1  year  old. 

t  Frederick  Hefflinger,  Groyeport,  Franklin  county,  0.,  3  pairs  ducks,  |3. 
Wm.  Holmes,  Gallion,  O.,  portable  steam  engine. 
Dr.  J.  Eindleberger,  Aetna,  0.,  centre  vent  water  wheel. 

**  "         double  turbine  outward  oblique  discharge  saw  mill  water 

wheel. 

*  James  EUosha,  Circleville,  Pickaway  county,  stone-grinding  and  polishing  machine* 

*  Bradford  &  Sharp,  Cincinnati,  leather  machine  belting. 
FredoUn  Smith,  Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  wood  bending  machine. 
D.  M.  Doub,  Cleveland,  graduating  lubricators  for  steam  engines. 

**  *•  transparent  oil  cups. 

"  "  gauge  cocks,  solid  valve. 

"  "  "         loose. 

"  *'  transparent  oilers. 

*  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  patent  cold  rolled  shafting. 

"  "  "    patent  cold  rolled  reaper  and  mower  finger  bars^ 

Wm.  Spaulding,  Port  Clinton,  O,  model  steam  engine. 


'Diploma.  t( 
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Kixon  A  Co.,  Alliance,  0.,  key  seat  cutter. 

J.  H.  Lerow,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wright's  improyed  saw  gauge. 

C.  C.  Winoiiell  &  Co.,  Cinclanati,  Ohio,  steam  pumps. 

J.  L.  Bryant,  Logansport,  Ind.,  pattern-making  machine. 

same  "  power  clamp. 

Wesley  Edwards,  Agent,  Homellsyille,  N.  Y.,  Morton's  patent  iron  hand  drilL 
W.  B.  Niman  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  punch  and  tire  springer. 
A.  Gaar  dt  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  measure  attached  to  threshing  machine. 
White  &  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  log  cross-cut  saw  miU. 
H.  N.  Tracy,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  horse  hay  rake. 
Hussey,  Wells  &,  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Sprout's  patent  rake-teeth. 
G  J.  Bartlett,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  excelsior  vegetable  cutter. 
H.  B.  WUbur,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  BuUard's  hay  tedder. 
White  &  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  sweep  horse  power. 

D.  M.  Doub,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wood's  one-horse  mower. 
Fowler  <&  Wicks,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  horse  hay  pitch  fork. 
Jacob  McClure,  Rockland,  Maine,  potato  digger. 

Fowler  Sl  Wicks,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  hay  gatherer. 

Joseph  Leffell,  Springfield,  knife  for  cutting,  topping  and  stripping  sorghum . 

*  Henry  Fisher,  Canton,  O.,  hand  lawn  mower. 

*  Grover  Sl  Wilson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  safety  oil  can. 
D.  E.  Stearns,  Berea,  Ohio.,  grindstone. 

same  "  oil  stone. 

——Locke,  Springfield,  Ohio,  flour  and  sauce  sifter. 
George  H.  Uinkel,  Middletown,  Ohio,  graduative  faucet  measure. 
Lewis,  Durbin  ^  Lewis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sheep  chair, 
same  "  "       hay  loader. 

Sage  &>  Bakers,  Huntington,  Ohio,  portable  sheep  shed  and  pen. 
Bradford  &  Sharp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  portable  flour  and  feed  mill. 
Joseph  Sedgebeer,  Painesville,  Ohio,  com  meal  milL 
Osbom  &>  Chapin,  Piqua,  Ohio,  fanning  milL 
W.  C*  Herrider,  Miami,  Ohio,  farm  gate. 
Joseph  Sedgebeer,  Painesville,  O.,  flour  mill. 

same  **  universal  self-sharpening  coffee  and  spice  miU. 

Richardson  <&  Welch,  Xenia,  Ohio,  hominy  machine. 
Wick,  Wright  &  Hopkins,  Springfield,  Ohio,  two  hominy  mills. 
Robert  Hart,  Savannah,  Ohio,  rack  for  feeding  sheep. 

*  A.  Gray,  Riley,  Ohio,  case  of  Italian  bees 

W.  Spaulding,  Port  Clinton,  road  scraper  (model). 

Freedom  Monroe,  Romeo,  Michigan,  road  scraper,  or  machine  for  leveling  land; 

J.  M.  West,  Wilmington,  atmospheric  churn. 

Richard  Kees,  Ashley,  churn. 

J.  L.  Shaw,  SpringhiU,  cistern  pump. 

Agricultural  Machine  Co.,  Colnmbus,  apparatus  for  raising  water. 

H.  B.  Shaver,  Brunswick,  Pair's  Machine  for  Shaering  Sheep. 

♦C.  Hone,  Fremont,  Hoag's  Self-acting  Chum  Power. 

Freedom  Monroe,  Romeo,  Michigan,  improved  quilting  bars . 

same  "  "         improved  quilting  rollers. 

J.  M.  Clark  &>  Co ,  Dayton,  broom  wrapper. 
H.  J.  Henderson,  Columbus,  Henderson's  Hand  Power  Loom. 
'*Geo.  E.  Blakelee,  Huntington,  sheep-chair. 
Lewis,  Durbin  &.  Lewis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sheep-shearing  stooL 

*  Diploma  awarded. 
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Silvers,  Kenworthy  dc  Co.,  CoUinsyille,  O.,  broom  head  "  Exoelaior." 

Beaver  St,  Batt,  Dayton,  pajkent  step  ladder. 

8.  W.  Folsom,  Toledo,  pnmlng  knife. 

Branson  d&  Harlan,  Cincinnati,  Lamb's  self-acting  hand  loom. 

8.  L.  Sage  St,  O.  T.  Baker.  Huntington,  Ohio,  portable  sheep  shed,  rack  and  fold. 

J.  S.  Elliott,  Coshocton,  D.  Nelson's  patent  plow  shrae  and  point. 

*  Taylor  A  O'Harra,  Columbns,  hearse. 

same  do  metalio  bnrial  oases. 

Freedom  Monroe,  Bomeo,  Michigan,  machine  to  fill  wagon  mts. 

same  do  do        improved  roller  for  fore  wheel  of  wagon. 

8.  Branson,  agent,  Cincinnati,  Lamb's  knitting  machine. 
Mrs.  U.  A.  S.  Janney,  agent,  Columbns,  Florense  sewing  machine. 
£.  W.  Gleason,  agent,  Cleveland,  Florence  sewing  machine. 

*  D.  Bamnm,  508  Broadway,  New  York  city,  attachment  for  sewing  machine,  Bamum's 

self-sewer. 
J.  D.  Osbom  &>  Ca,  Columbns,  damask  cnrtaiDS. 

same  do  lace  curtains. 

same  do  carpet. 

Mrs.  H.  Coit,  Columbus,  India  rubber  cloth. 

*  Alton,  Pope  Sl  Sons,  Cleveland,  piece  ladies'  cloth. 
J.  Bartell,  Columbus,  French  fluting. 

Mrs.  G-  W.  Shapley,  Columbus,  fiemcy  velvet  chair. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Klippart,  Columbus,  fancy  chair  cushion. 

Mrs.  Kate  Meyer,  Columbus,  two  ornamental  pin  cushions. 

Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville,  needle  box. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Klippart,  Columbus,  specimen  ornamental  needle  work,  curtain  holders. 

*  Headley,  Biohards  Sl  Co.,  Columbus,  variety  of  cloaks  exhibited  for  shape  and  fit. 
Miss  Emma  McCleland,  Columbus,  totting. 

Miss  Almira  Babbitt,  Newark,  Ohio,  group  of  agricultural  flowers  (wreath). 

same  do  group  of  artiflcial  flowers  (boquet). 

Mra.  M.  C.  LiUey,  Columbus,  agricultural  boquet. 
Mrs.  B.  Mowatt,  Columbus,  raibroidered  picture. 

Miss  Hellie  Breyfogle,  Columbus,  ornamental  picture  frame  (made  of  leather.) 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Morris,  Columbns,  one  dark-colored  bracket 

same  do  fancy  pyramid. 

Abraham  Davey,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  pair  feather  fans. 

same  do  do        pair  cushions. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Willis,  Groveport,  what-not. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Griswold,  Worthingion,  hanging  basket. 
Miss  Willue,  Columbus,  one  head  dress, 
same  do  one  lace  cap. 

same  do  five  nets.  % 

Miss  Emma  Smytho,  Columbus,  ornamental  hair  work. 
Mrs.  William  Lamb,  Columbus,  worsted  tidy. 
Mrs.  M.  Miller,  Pataskala,  one  tidy. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Staley,  Columbus,  agricultural  or  seed  wreath, 
t  Mrs.  M.  £.  Somers,  Pittsfield,  two  pair  woolen  knit  socks,  $3. 
tMrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville,  two  pair  woolen  knit  socks,  $1. 
Mrs.  Charles  Odgood,  Westerville,  two  pair  woolen  knit  stockings. 
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A.  Q.  Smitli,  Newboiy,  linen  stookings. 

tMn.  C.  K.  Watkins,  Colnmbug,  one  pair  cotton  knit  locki,  |ti. 

same  do  three  pair  cotton  knit  itockingB»  |S. 

Mrs.  Luoinda  Conyerse,  Mantna,  one  linen  table  eloth. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  S.  Janney,  Colnmbns,  6  siiee  Fisk*8  patent  lamp  heating  and  cooking  apparatus. 

same  do         4       do  do  do       glnepots. 

O.  M.  Baboock,  Chicago,  HL,  ribbon  hand  stamp. 

*  W.  L.  Marvin,  Cleveland,  patent  co£GDe  pot. 

*  Wm.  Blynn,  Colombns,  bronses. 

Br.  A.  Eokert,  Trenton,  Ohio,  combined  foot  stove,  lantern  and  nurse  stove. 

G.  W.  Spangler,  Williams*  Centre,  Ohio,  combined  foot  stove  and  lantern. 

Br.  A.  Eckert,  Trenton,  Ohio,  polmonometer  (Inng  gauge). 

G.  Strain,  Belaware,  dining  chairs. 

Mrs.  £.  Jaeger,  Columbus,  ornamented  table  and  chess  board. 

*  J.  S.  Hall,  Columbus,  Wells'  patent  folding  spring  mattress. 

*  O.  Whittier,  Cleveland,  Mnlton's  spring  bed. 
H.  Lett  &  Son,  Columbus,  iron  backed  chair. 
A.  Wilmot,  Cleveland,  folding  cradle. 

J.  G.  Strain,  Belaware,  child's  table  chair. 

A.  Wilmot,  Cleveland,  family  flour  and  meal  sifter. 

Meyer  d&  Reqnarth,  Bayton,  sample  stair  balusters. 

*  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  wood  cave  troughs  and  pipes* 
C.  C.  Bolton,  agent,  Cleveland,  writing  paper. 

N.  H.  Herrick,  Litchfield,  one  pair  fine  gloves. 

*  George  Purple,  Wellington,  harness  and  buckle. 

C.  H.  Perkins,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  superior  process  of  tanning. 

*  C.  Siebert,  Columbus,  double-barreled  shot  gun. 

same  do         cast-steel  rifle. 

*  R.  Lewis  &  Son,  Toledo,  engine  oiL 

same  do       signal  light  oil. 

E.  M.  Livermore,  agent,  Cleveland,  sheep  wash.  i.  .' 

Sheet  Metal  Screw  Company,  Kew  York  city,  preserve  Jan. 
Mrs.  H.  Coit,  Columbus,  collection  of  mineral  ores. 
Henry  Moores,  Columbus,  cabinet  of  shells. 
O.  L.  Jones,  Columbus,  one  box  scythe  stones. 

*  Famswoith,  Spalding  &  Co ,  Columbus,  twelve  boxes  dry  hop  yeast. 
Antrim  &  Bavis,  Bayton,  lemon  biscuit. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Barr,  Columbus,  sorgho  ginger  bread. 
M.  8.  Byer,  agent.  New  York  city,  canned  plums. 

same  do  canned  crab  apples. 

same  do  canned  pine  apples. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burret,  Beeket's  Store,  canned  pie  plants. 

same  do  canned  pumpkins. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burrett,  Beeket's  Store,  canned  com  and  tomatoes. 


same 

do 

do 

beans. 

same 

do 

do 

pears. 

same 

do 

do 

strawberries. 

same 

do 

do 

mulberries. 

same 

do 

do 

grape  marmalade. 

same 

do 

do 

gooseberry  marmalade. 
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green  gagoe  plums. 

do 

tomatoes. 

do 

blaekbenries. 

do 

raspbemes. 

do 

peaohes. 

do 

pears. 

do 

apples. 

do 

quinces. 

do 

ohenies. 

do 

do 

currants. 

do 

grapes. 

1()5 

Mrs.  Sarah  McCormick)  Columbus,  canned  apricots. 

same  do 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsburg 
Charles  Osbom,  Blendon  Comers 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Slyh,  Columbus 

same  do 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsburg 
Mrs.  Sarah  McCormiok,  Columbus 
Mrs.  J.  W  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsburg 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldsburg,  Tariety  of  canned  fruit. 
Engelke  &,  Derrick,  Columbus,  pure  whisky  vinegar. 
Mrs  £.  A.  Batcliff,  ZanesyiUe,  raspberry  Jelly. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Dickey,  Dayton,  grape  Jelly. 

same  do       crab-apple  Jelly. 

Mrs.  Be^j.  Conard,  HiUsboro,  plum  Jelly. 

same  do  pear  Jelly. 

same  do  gooseberry  Jelly. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Shapley,  Columbus,  preserved  grapes. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Durrett,  Beckett's  Store,  preserved  blackberries. 

same  do  pickled  pears. 

Mrs*  C.  C.  Norton,  Columbus,  variety  of  Jellies. 
Mrs.  Be^j.  Conard,  HiUsboro,  currant  Jelly. 
Alex.  Frankenberg,  Columbus,  tomato  catsup. 
Charles  OsIkhtu,  Blendon  Comers,  cucumber  catsup. 
Blymer,  Bates  6l  Day,  Mansfield,  Cook's  evaporator. 
J.  T.  Armstrong,  Delaware,  domestic  cigars. 
Marple,  Baumgard  A  Sage,  Columbus,  domestic  cigars. 
T.  W.  Talmadge,  Columbus  floral  ornament. 
A.  Thompson,  Delaware,  display  of  pears. 

^Ellwanger  A  Barry,  Bochester,  N.  T.,  display  of  pears  (grown  in  Kew  York.) 
Mrs.  Mary  Wharton^  Columbus,  plate  of  Isabella  grapes, 
J.  Harris  &,  Co.,  Agent,  Columbus,  Linderman  &  Sons  cycloid  square  piano. 
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STATEMENTS  OE  EAEM  CROPS. 


The  State  of  Ohh,  Van  Wert  Cmmijf,  m.; 

Personallv  appealed,  T.  S.  Gilliland,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he  raised  one 
acre  of  barley  in  the  following  manner :  The  soil  was  sandy — ^barley  stubble— with  a 
coating  of  manure ;  sowed  the  first  week  in  September ;  drilled  three  inches  deep,  and 
two  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  ftirther,  that  the  barley  reported  was  all  raised  on  the 
acre,  measured  by  8.  J.  Snodgrass,  as  he  Tcrily  belicTcs. 

T.  S.  GnxnjkND. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1865. 

A.  McQarysn,  Probate  Jvdge. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Van  Wert  Omaty,  $e.: 

Personally  appeared,  Samuel  J.  Snodgrass,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he 
measured  one  acre  of  barley,  raised  by  T.  S.  Gilliland,  and  that  there  was  no  more  nor 
no  less,  as  he  verily  believes. 

Samuel  J.  Snodgrass. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  I3th  day  of  October,  1865. 

A.  McGarvisk,  Probate  Judge, 

The  State  of  Ohio  Van  Wert  Cotinijf,  m.: 

Personally  appeared,  Henry  Everett,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he  measured 
the  barley  raised  by  T.  S.  Gilliland,  and  that  there  was  forty-four  bushels  and  three- 
fourths,  and  no  more  nor  no  less,  as  he  verily  believes. 

Henbt  Eybbbtt. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1865. 

A.  McG  ARYXK,  Probate  Judge. 

State  of  Ohio,  Champaign  Ckmnty,  m..* 

John  Earson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  hay,  the  past  season, 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Michael  Sullivan,  Henry  C.  Layboum  and  J.  C.  Laybonm,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  hay  raised  thereon  was  eight  tuns  and  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  and  no  more,  weighed  in  the  cock  by  steelyards;  and  that  the  statement 
of  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting,  curing,  &c,  are  cor- 
rect, to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

JoHK  Eabson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  1865. 

A^  Wasner,  Probate  Judge. 

Dbscription  of  the  Soil.— Buck-Creek  bottom,  black  loam,  subject  to  overflow,  and 
also  overflowed  by  three  drains  coming  in  from  the  hill,  has  been  in  grass  for  twenty 
years  last  past,  but  is  now  mixed  some  with  clover : 

cost  of  HABVXSnNO  BTC. 

Harvesting  $1  per  acre 2  00 

Stacking,  $1.50  per  acre 3  00 

Sold  it  in  the  cock  for  $5  per  tun. 

Jomr  Eabbov. 
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This  is  to  certify  that  we  assisted  to  measure  the  ground  and  weigh  two  acres  of  hay 
toT  John  Earsom,  in  Union  township,  Champaign  connty,  Ohio,  which  was  dry  and  in 
good  order.  The  first  acre  weighed  ninety-one  hundred  and  sixty-six  (9166)  pounds, 
and  the  second  weighed  eighty-one  hundred  and  ten  (8110)  pounds. 

Michael  Suijivan, 
Hbnbt  C.  Layboubn, 
J.  C.  Layboxtbn. 
Sworn  to  and  suVsoribed  before  me  this  39th  day  of  July,  1865. 

John  Eabsom,  J.  P. 

CiscLBViiXB,  November  18, 1865. 
lb  the  Pkikaway  Omnty  AgrUmltHral  Society : 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Society,  I  engaged  Mr.  Winship  Gill  and  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Curl  to  measure  an  acre  of  com  entered  by  me  last  Fair,  and  the  same  was 
husked  and  measured  by  Wm.  Bobinson,  and  eighty-five  bushels  was  the  result. 

This  acre,  one  year  before,  would  not  have  produced  twenty  bushels,  having  been 
grossly  neglected.  I  manured  the  same,  plowed  in  the  &11  and  again  in  the  spring,  as 
deep  as  the  plow  would  go ;  planted  early,  dressed  twice  with  cultivator  and  once  with 
shovel  plow  and  laid  by. 

Wm.  Van  Hetdb. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Pk^way  County,  m.  .* 

Before  me,  A.  T.  Walling,  a  Notary  Public,  personally  appeared  Winship  Gill,  Joseph 
P.  Curl  and  Wm.  Bobinson,  and  made  oath  to  the  foregoing  statement. 

A.  T.  Walling, 

Notary  Public 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Morrow  County,  m.  : 

E.  H.  Erwin,  being  sworn,  says  that  the  half  acre  sorghum  entered  by  him  at  the  Mor- 
row County  Fair,  1865,  yielded,  upon  the  making  up  thereof,  one  hundred  and  six  and 
one-half  gallons  syrup. 

Said  cane  was  planted  in  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  one  way  and  about 
sixteen  inches  the  other  way. 
And  further,  deponent  saith  not. 

E.  H.  Erwin. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  38th  day  of  October,  1865. 
And  on  the  same  day  personally  appeared  Nathan  Marsh  and  made  oath  that  he 
assisted  in  the  measurement  of  said  grounds  and  in  the  making  thereof,  and  knows  the 
matters  and  things  therein  set  forth  to  be  true. 

Nathan  Mabsh,  Jr. 
Sworn  to  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

£.  M.  Chase, 
Notary  PubUo. 

T  he  State  of  Ohio,  Morrow  County,  m.  : 

E.  H.  Erwin,  being  sworn,  says  that  the  acre  com  entered  by  him  at  the  Morrow 
County  Fair,  1865,  yielded*  on  the  husking  thereof,  one  hundred  and  four  bushels  and 
twenty-six  pounds  of  corn. 
Said  com  was  planted  in  rows  both  ways,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way. 
And  further,  deponent  saith  not. 

E.  H.  Erwin. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  38th  day  of  October,  1865. 

E.  M.  Chase, 
Notary  PubUc 
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I  herewith  give  the  prodncts  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  sozghom,  which  I  pnrpoee 
entering  for  a  premiom  at  the  coming  Harrison  County  Fair.  The  soil  ie  sandy  loam. 
No  manure  was  used.  The  land  had  heen  furmed  in  oom  the  two  previous  years.  The 
ground  was  plowed  and  planted  ahout  the  first  of  May,  after  which  the  orop  was 
worked  over  three  times,  once  with  the  cultivator  and  twice  with  the  shovel  plow.  The 
cane  was  cut  and  hauled  immediately  to  the  mill,  the  seed  being  about  one4ialf  ripe. 
The  juice  was  evaporated  in  sheet  iron  pans.  The  amount  of  molasses  made  was  seven- 
ty-two gallons. 


We  do  hereby  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  correct. 


John  N.  Haybbfibld. 

Samuel  M.  Hines, 
J.  B.  HnoBS. 


SmUkfiM  Ti>wn»h^,  Jeffemm  Cwmty,  0, 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  we  measured  the  field  of  Josiah  Glover  on  which  the  crop 
of  wheat  was  raised  that  he  now  contends  for  premium  upon,  and  found  the  same  to 
contain  nine  acres  and  nine  perches,  and  upon  accurate  measurement  of  the  wheat  it 
contained  two  hundred  and  thirteen  bushels. 

WHXIAM  BOWLBS, 
WiLUAM  L.  KtLB. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  above  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  is  of  lime  and  sand-stone 
soil,  sown  upon  oats  and  barley  stubble.  Common  bam  manure  was  scattered  upon  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  plowed  under. 

The  time  of  plowing  was  between  the  firstand  fifteenth  of  September,  and  in  the  usual 
way;  and  the  wheat  sown  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  the 
quantity  of  seed  13|  bushels. 

The  grain  was  cut  with  the  cradle,  between  the  23d  and  90th  of  June. 

Two  hands  and  two  horses  were  engaged  three  days  in  applying  manure,  and  one 
hand  and  team  six  days  plowing,  and  one  hand  and  team  three  days  in  sowing. 

The  seed  was  put  in  with  the  harrow  and  cultivator.    The  net  amount  of  orop  was 

213  bushels. 

Josiah  Gloybb. 

This  crop  was  awarded  the  first  premium. 

J.  Jabyib,  8eo*y, 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  carefhlly  measured  the  field 
belonging  to  William  L.  Kyle,  of  Green  township,  Harrison  county,  on  which  the  crop 
of  wheat  grew,  a  sample  of  which  is  presented,  and  find  it  to  contain  ten  acres  and 
thirty-eight  rods.  The  amount  of  wheat  was  found,  by  accurate  measurement,  to  bo 
two  hundred  and  three  bushels. 

£.  S.  Mbrchamt, 
Jbvtbbson  Gi/>ter. 

Lime-stone  soil;  no  manure  applied;  plowed  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  Septem- 
ber; time  of  sowing  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  September;  six  days  plowing 
with  one  team;  three  days  harrowing  with  one  team;  sixteen  bushels  of  seed  used; 
commenced  harvesting  June  twenty-sixth  and  finished  July  first,  four  days,  with  two 
hands.    Cut  with  a  cradle. 

WiLUAM  Ih  Kyijb. 

This  crop  was  awarded  the  seoond  premium. 

J.  Jabvis,  5ec'y. 
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Beport  0/  Crop^  qf  Flax  8e$d  raised  (y  X  jff.  Hcffmam. 

£xpeiiM8  of  Tftising  one  aere  of  flaz»  plowing,  sowing  and  haarvesting. ••    |9  00 

Two-thirds  of  bnshel  of  seed  sowed  per  aote 2  00 

Cutting  and  threshing 8  00 

Ptoeeeds  of  one  acre  8^  bnshels,  at  $1.91 $16  23 

'nme  of  sowing,  April  15, 1865. 

600       600 

Balanoe $10  23 

Flax  ground  measured  by  Nathaniel  Graves  and  Moses  H.  McCoy. 

A.  E.  Hoffman, 
Nathaniel  Grates, 
M.  H.  MoCoT. 

Sworn  to  and  sabsoribed  before  me,  this  —  day  of  October,  1865. 

A.  McGan,  Probai$  Judge. 

SUUement  of  Plantmg,  CulHvaHng  and  Man^faotwring  85|  rods  of  Sugar  Cane, 

The  land  was  a  black  sandy  loam ;  was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  about  the  10th  of 
May,  then  harrowed  until  the  ground  was  thoroughly  pulTcrized;  fdrrows  were  d^wn 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  cane  planted,  about  the  15th  of  May,  pretty  thick  in  the  rows. 
Hie  cane  was  hoed  as  soon  as  it  could  be  fairly  seen ;  when  about  four  inches  high  cul- 
tivated  and  hoed  agaiu;  when  about  two  feet  high  plowed  with  double  shovel  plow, 
and  the  cane  thinned  until  the  stalks  were  six  inches  apart;  the  suckers  were  kept  off 
until  it  began  to  tassel;  when  the  seed  was  fully  matured  was  cut  as  near  the  groimd 
as  possible,  and  the  tops  cut  off  below  the  last  Joint;  was  manufactured  by  Jonathan 
Sogers  on  one  of  Cook's  Evaporators.  The  amount  of  molasses  obtained  was  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty-three  gallons  from  eighty-five  three-fourths  poles  of  ground,  or  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  one- half  gallons  per  acre.  The  land  has  been  cleared 
about  ten  years,  and  a  crop  of  com  raised  on  it  the  previous  year.  There  was  about 
three  pints  of  seed  planted,  of  what  is  known  as  the  large  black  seeded  cane. 

COST  OF  CULTIVATION,  ETC. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  fhrrowing  aud  planting * |2  00 

Flowing  and  hoeing  three  times 5  00 

Cutting  and  blading 6  00 

Drawing  to  mill 5  00 

ManufiEKJturing  153  gallons,  at  30  cents 45  90 

Total  cost $62  90 

153  gallons,  at  fl.OO 153  00 

Net  profits $90  10 

Henry  M.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 

J.  L.  Thurston  raised  a  crop  of  sorghum  the  past  season,  and  the  land  is  eighty-five 

three-fourths  poles,  and  no  more. 

Hbnrt  M.  Fullbb. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  29th  day  of  November,  1865. 

Alexanpeb  Mecat,  J,  P. 
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J.  L.  Thmston,  being  duly  twora,  says  that  he  ndeed  a  crop  of  eorghmn  the  past  t 

upon  the  land  measoied  by  H.  H.  Fnller,  and  the  quantity  of  molaases  raised  thereon 

was  153  gallons,  and  no  moroi  and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  caltivation, 

etc.,  are  correct*  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

J.  L.  Thurston. 

Alexakdeb  Mecat,/.P. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Delaware  Counijf,  m. 

Silas  H.  Dmmmond,  being  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
Warren  Keezer  raised  a  crop  of  sorghum,  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  it 
one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  no  more. 

Silas  H.  Druxmokd. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  November,  A.D.  1866. 

J.  D.  Van  Dexcan,  Notary  FMe, 

Warren  Keezer,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  sugar  cane,  the  past 
season,  upon  the  land  measured  by  Silas  H.  Drummond,  and  the  quantity  of  soighom 
syrup  raised  was  thirty-seven  gallons,  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  quart  messnre, 
and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

WaRBEN  TTggCTB- 

Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1865. 

J.  D.  Van  Deman,  Notary  FMk, 

STATEMENT,  BTO. 

I  raised  the  foregoing  crop  of  sugar  cane  in  the  following  manner :  No  manure  was 
need;  the  land  was  new  clay  land;  never  before  cultivated;  the  seed  was  drilled  by 
hand ;  about  two  feet  between  the  rows ;  seed  "yellow  cane;"  planted  about  the  ISth 
of  May;  the  ground  was  broken  up  with  a  two-horse  plow,  and  harrowed;  woriud 
through  once  with  a  double  shovel-plow. 

EXPENSES. 

Flowing,  harrowing  and  planting (2  00 

Working  through  and  gathering 3  75 

Making  into  syrup 5  00 

Total $10  75 

The  syrup  was  manufactured  by  running  the  cane  through  iron  rollers,  and  boiling 
the  Juice  in  a  sheet  iron  evaporator. 

Warren  Kkbzes. 

The  8UUe  (^  OMo,  Delaware  Cowiig,  m. 

Silas  H.  Drummond,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  opoB 
which  Warren  Keeser  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  tbe 
land  is  three  acres,  and  no  more.  Silas  H.  Drummomd* 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1865. 

J.  D.  Van  Demak,  Notary  FMe, 

Warner  Keeser,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  seiMW 
upon  the  land  measured  by  S.  H.  Drummond,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  four  hundred  and  seventeen  bushels,  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel; 
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«nd  the  statements  in  legard  to  the  manner  of  eoltiTation,  Ao,,  are  correct  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  Warner  Kebsbr. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  S7th  day  of  Noyember,  A.  D.  1865. 

J.  D.  Van  Deman,  Notary  Puhlio. 

Stateicent,  etc. — ^I  raised  the  foregoing  crop  of  com  in  the  following  manner :  No 
manure  was  used.  The  kind  of  soil  was  a  clay.  The  crop  raised  was  the  eighth  crop 
since  clearing,  and  the  second  crop  since  it  was  broken  from  meadow.  It  lay  in  meadow 
five  years.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  the  ground  with  a  drill,  scant  three  feet  between 
the  rows.  Kind  of  seed,  large  hackberry ;  planted  the  4th  day  of  Jane.  The  ground 
was  plowed  with  a  common  two-horse  plow,  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  the  com  was 
wcwked  through  twice  one  way  with  a  double  shoTcl  plow. 

Plowing  H  days,  at  |2  per  day $3  00 

Harrowing,  rolling  and  planting,  at  |8  per  day 3  00 

Working  twice  through,  two  days 3  00 

Cutting  up,  husking  and  cribbing 29  87 

Total  expenses |38  37 

Warner  Keeser. 

The  land  on  which  this  crop  of  oats  was  raised  has  been  under  cultivation  for  over 
thirty  years.  It  was  plowed  for  this  crop  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April ;  har- 
rowed once,  the  seed  sown  and  the  ground  harrowed  once  crosswise,  and  rolled.  Noth- 
ing farther  done  until  harvest.  WnxiA)f  S.  Steward. 

The  land  on  which  this  crop  of  timothy  seed  was  raised  has  been  under  cultivation 
over  twenty  years,  and  under  grass  for  six  years  past.  No  attention  paid  to  the  crop 
this  season  until  it  was  gathered.  William  S.  Steward. 

Siate  of  Ohio,  Delaware  (huntif,  m. 

Thomas  C.  Steward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 
which  William  8.  Steward  raised  a  crop  of  timothy  seed  the  past  season,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  land  is  one  acre,  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  Joel  Cleveland,  J.  P. 

SkOe  of  Ohio,  Delaware  CouMtjf,  m. 

William  S.  Steward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  timothy  seed  the 
past  season  uiK>n  the  land  measured  by  Thomas  C.  Steward,  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
raised  thereon  was  five  bushels  and  nineteen  pounds,  weighed,  and  the  statement  in  re- 
gard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  &c.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

WnxiAM  8.  Steward. 
Joel  Cleveland,  J.  P. 
State  ^  (Mo,  DeUmare  Ckmhty,  ee. 

Thomas  C.  Steward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 
which  William  S.  Steward  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  is  three  acres,  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  Joel  Cleveland,  J.  P. 

Skrte  of  Ohio,  Delaware  Onmty,  m. 

William  S.  Steward,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  measured  by  Thomas  C.  Steward,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised 
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thereon  was  one  hundred  and  flffcy-six  bnshels  (156),  mea'^nred  in  a  sealed  half  bnshel; 
and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cnltiyation,  &^.,  are  correct  to  the  bes^ 
of  my  knowledge.  William  8.  SnswiUD. 

JOKL  Clevbland,  J.  P. 
Delaware  County ,  se. 

George  Neilson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  aoonrately  measured  the  land  npon  which 
George  Neilson  raised  a  crop  of  sorghum,  or  sugar  cane,  the  past  season,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  land  is  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1865. 

A.  Sttsb,  Ju9tU)e  of  the  Peaee. 

George  Neilson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  sorghum,  or  sugar 
cane,  the  past  season,  upon  the  land  measured  by  George  Neilson,  and  the  number  of 
gallons  was  sixty-three,  and  no  more ;  and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
cultivation  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  George  Neilson. 

A  Stter,  Juetioe  of  the  Peace, 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  raised  the  crop  of  sorghum  as  follows :  The  ground  was 
black  loam ;  first  crop  since  clearing.  No  manure  was  used.  The  ground  was  plowed 
with  Gill's  steel  plow,  about  eight  inches  deep ;  planted  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart;  drilled  ten  inches  in  the  rows ;  worked  once  with  the  cultivator,  once 
with  a  shovel  plow,  and  once  hoed. 

COST  OP  RAisma. 

Plowing  and  planting,  one  day $3  00 

Working,  one  day  in  all 3  00 

Stripping 4  50 

Working  up : 15  76 

Total 126  25 

Gbobob  Neilson. 
Delaware  County,  ss, 

George  Neilson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
(George  Neilson  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the  land 
is  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  be  this  20th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1865. 

A.  Styer,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

George  Neilson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  sea- 
son upon  the  land  measured  by  George  Neilson,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised 
thereon  was  fifty-one  bushels,  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  and  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  &o.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  George  Neilson. 

A.  Styer,  JueOoe  of  the  Peace. 

I,  George  Neilson,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  raised  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  following 
manner :  No  manure  was  used ;  the  kind  of  soil  was  clay  loam ;  only  one  crop  had 
been  previously  raised,  vie:  com.  The  kind  of  potatoes  were  Neshannocks  and  Prince 
Alberts,  planted  the  18th  day  of  May.  Ground  plowed  with  Gill's  steel  plow ;  harrowed 
thoroughly ;  worked  through  three  times  (onee  with  hoe  and  twice  with  plow.)  Pota- 
toes three  and  one-half  feet,  and  two  feet  between  rows.  Number  of  potatoes  in  hill* 
three  pieces,  medium  sized. 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  planting,  one  day $3  00 

Working,  one  day 3  00 

GiitUeriug 3  00 

Total $9  00 

George  Neilson. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  "  or  daring  the  war,"  the  "Allen  Connty  Agricoltural  So- 
ciety" was  called  £rom  refreshment  to  labor,  and  held  its  Third  Annual  Exhibition  on 
the  Fair  Grounds  at  Lima,  in  September.  Although  only  about  thirty  days  elapsed, 
between  the  time  of  giving  notice  and  the  time  of  holding  the  Fair,  it  was  a  success  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  interest  manifested  by  those  in  attend- 
ance exceeded  that  of  all  former  exhibitions. 

The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not  large,  but  of  the  best  stock. 

The  show  of  sheep  and  hogs,  as  to  numbers  and  quality,  was  most  excellent. 

The  Ladies'  Department  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  that  was  useful  and  orna- 
mental, and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  managers  of  that  department. 

The  Society  intend  inclosing  30  acres  the  coming  season,  and  make  arrangements  for 
a  perfect  out-pouring  of  people  at  the  next  exhibition. 

The  number  of  members  for  the  year  1865,  387 ;  the  number  of  entries  made,  255. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Ashland  County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the  following  as  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  1865 : 

There  were  no  competitors  on  field  crops  at  the  last  annual  fair,  and  hence  no  report 
can  be  made.  Hay  will  nearly  double  that  of  1864.  I  would  estimate  the  amount  of 
hay  at  30,000  tons.  The  defect  in  the  wheat  crop  was  caused  by  weevil  and  rust.  The 
potato  crop  will  not  exceed  that  of  1864.  The  lands  of  this  county  is  made  up  of  every 
variety  of  soil.  On  the  same  fekrm  of  150  acres  may  frequently  be  found  land  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  agriculture.  The  best  com  lands  have  produced  over  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre ;  but  on  the  high  oak  lands,  from  35  to  40  bushels  of  shelled 
com  to  the  acre  is  a  very  ficdr  average. 

The  attention  of  farmers  of  this  county  is  now  being  directed  to  the  raising  of  horses 
and  sheep— especially  the  latter,  of  which  there  is  probably  no  better  stock  in  the  State; 
cattle  and  hogs  have  been  very  much  neglected  for  a  few  years  past. 

During  the  war  bat  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Agricultural  Society ;  but  the  last 
annual  fair,  held  in  October,  was  a  perfect  success— being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
ever  held  in  the  county.  The  officers  of  the  Society  during  the  present  year  have  la- 
bored under  discouraging  circumstances.  The  lease  on  their  former  fair-ground  had 
expired,'and  they  were  without  funds  either  to  purchase,  rent,  or  fit  up  new  grounds,  and, 
in  view  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and  material,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything.  But,  with  commendable  seal  and  energy,  they  have  succeeded  beyond 
their  own  exi>ectations,  and,  from  present  indications,  the  prospect  of  future  success 
of  the  Society  is  very  favorable. 
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ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

The  19tli  Aniraal  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Jefferson,  October  10th,  11th  and 
12i  h.  Although  rather  late  in  the  season,  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  the  attendance 
large.  The  entries  in  the  several  departments  were  as  follows :  Horses,  164 ;  cattle,  52 ; 
Jacks  and  mnles,  3;  swine  and  poultry,  19;  sheep,  96;  vegetables,  93;  fruits,  21;  farm 
implements,  13 ;  mechanical  productions,  40 ;  dairy  products,  6 ;  ladies*  contnbutions, 
339;  fine  arts  and  ornamental,  83;  miscellaneous,  92.    Total  entries,  1,023. 

The  show  of  sheep  exceeded  any  former  exhibition,  our  farmers  having  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  paid  considerable  attention  to  wool  growing,  and  with  very 
marked  success.  The  present  year  the  Society  held  a  sheep-shearing  fiedr,  which  resulted 
in  giving  the  wool-growing  interests  a  healthful  stimulus. 

The  entries  in  dairy  products  were  unaccountably  meager,  as  butter  and  cheese  has 
always  been  considered  the  staple  product  of  the  county.  This  season  cheese  alone  can 
h6  safely  estimated  at  5,000,000  pounds. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  adapted  to  most  aU  branches  of  husbandry ;  the  townships 
bordering  on  the  lake  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  corfi,  oats  and  most  all  kinds  of  grain, 
potatoes  and  ftnits ;  the  middle  and  southern  townships  to  grazing  and  dairying.  In 
the  lake  townships,  potatoes  were  very  bountiful  the  present  season,  and  in  some  locali. 
ties,  all  1  inds  of  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  peaches.  The  hay  crop  throughout  the 
county  was  never  better.  The  principal  crops  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  following : 
Wheat,  15  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  56  bushels ;  oats,  30  bushels ;  potatoes,  150  bushels* 

On  the  clay  soil,  potatoes  were  pretty  nearly  a  failure,  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

The  late  frosts  in  spring  destroyed  the  apple  crop,  with  exceptions  of  the  lake  town- 
ships, and  the  peach  crop  was  an  entire  failure. 

The  grasshopper  has  been  very  destructive  to  fall  sown  grain,  totally  destroying  some 
pieces.  In  general  the  season  has  been  very  fruitfiil,  and  good  crops  have  rewarded  the 
farmer  for  his  toiL 

The  Society  is  now  clear  of  debt,  and  with  ample  halls  and  grounds  to  display  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  Society  can  well  look  forword  to  a 
cheerful  and  useful  future. 


ATHENS  COUNTY, 

No  statements  received  in  regard  to  crops  and  other  improvements  in  agriculture. 

During  the  last  year  the  Society  has  beed  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  the 
grounds  by  enlarging  the  same  and  completing  a  good  half  mile  race  track,  which  addd 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Society.  Also  other  improvements  of  great  importance 
have  been  made. 

The  number  di  members  for  1865  is  636. 

To  the  farmers  of  Athens  county  the  year  1865  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  All  the 
products  of  the  farm  have  brought  remunerative  prices.  Our  land  in  this  county  can 
not  be  said  to  have  any  standard  value,  and  prices  range  from  $10  to  $200  -per  acre,  ac- 
cording as  the  owner  or  purchaser  is  infected  with  the  oil  fever,  which  has  raged  fear* 
fully  during  the  past  year,  but  at  this  date  is  subsiding  considerably. 

Our  wheat  crop,  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  rust  and  scab,  was  rather  a  light 
crop,  and  a  crop  and  grain  second  rate  in  quality. 

Contrary  to  our  early  anticipations,  on  account  of  the  very  wet  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, our  com  became  a  decidedly  good  crop,  and  never  in  the  history  of  com  raising 
was  a  crop  harvested  in  such  good  condition.    Scarcely  a  mouldy  or  unripe  ear  was  to 
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be  found.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  some,  in  oonseqnence  of  wet  weather,  was 
planted  yery  late.  Bnt  all  ripened  fine  and  sonnd.  Potatoes,  on  dry  lands,  and  where 
not  infected  with  bags,  were  yery  fine,  while  on  bottoms  that  were  oyerflowed  and 
neighborhood  yisited  by  the  potato  bug,  there  was  an  entire  failure. 

Not  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  oats  as  formerly,  but  whereyer 
sown  this  season,  they  produced  a  yery  fine  crop.  Of  buckwheat,  flax  and  turnips,  we 
scarce  raise  a  sufficient  amount  to  giye  an  idea  of  their  quality  or  quantity. 

Most  of  our  meadows  yielded  a  £Eur  crop.  Some  old  meadows  haye  been  injured  by 
the  grub  worm  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  in  consequence  yielded  light  crops, 
some  not  worth  cutting. 

Fall  pasture  most  excellent,  and  at  this  present  writing  (Deo.  22d)  but  little  dry  food 
has  been  used. 

Labor  has  been  yery  high,  somewhat  in  consequence  of  oil  speculators  paying  high 
for  hands ;  but,  thanks  to  improved  machinery,  we  have  got  along  pretty  well. 

Our  lands  being  somewhat  rough  and  liable  to  wash,  our  fJEumers  are  turning  their 
attention  more  to  grazing  than  formerly,  making  cattle  and  horses,  with  sheep  and 
wool,  our  chief  articles  of  export. 
Of  minerals,  we  export  considerable  quantities  of  salt  and  coal. 
At  our  fair,  in  September,  in  all  the  departments  of  stock,  we  did  yery  fine.  Span 
after  span  of  beautiful  match  horses  were  driyen  into  the  ring»  and  so  equally  were 
they  matched,  it  became  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  was  best.  Our  roadsters  in 
harness  and  under  the  saddle  excelled  anything  we  have  yet  presented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public.  The  mile  was  made  in  two  minutes  and  forty-four  seconds,  and  this 
on  a  new  track,  with  one  or  two  yery  abrupt  angles.  Of  stock  horses,  stallions,  brood 
mares  and  young  horses,  we  had  a  great  many  and  those  yery  good. 

But  in  young  and  grown  cattle  we  showed  so  well  that  an  old  droyer  from  another 
county  said  he  never  saw  so  many  good  young  cattle  at  any  State  or  County  Fair. 

Our  exhibition  of  sheep  was  splendid.  By  continued  imiK>rtations  from  abroad,  Ver- 
mont and  elsewhere,  our  stock  now,  we  think,  is  second  to  none  in  the  State.  In  times 
gone  by  we  thought  it  yery  extravagant  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  buck,  and 
now  we  are  not  alarmed  if  a  hundred  dollars  is  asked  for  one  sheep.  We  have  not  the 
hardihood  as  yet  to  ask  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  buck,  although  we  have  the  sheep. 
We  have  got  our  fleeces  from  two  and  a  half  and  three  lbs.  up  to  five,  five  and  a  half, 
and,  in  some  instances,  six  lbs.,  and  these  figures  for  whole  flocks. 

As  to  swine,  we  Just  want  it  understood  that  we  stump  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  the  "  Old 
Captain*  "  will  turn  out  as  he  did  at  our  fair,  with  his  parsely  fed  Chester,  weighing 
about  four  hundred  lbs.,  and  shoats  to  match,  which  were  bought  at  the  fair  to  send  to 
Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  west. 

Our  halls  were  not  filled  so  well  as  on  some  former  occasions.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  interest  was  kept  up  for  three  days,  it  speaks  well  for  our  Society  and  its  prog^ 
Fees,  nearly  doubling  its  receipts  within  a  few  year. 

Of  ftmt  we  had  but  a  small  quantity.  Apples  were  a  failure  except  the  Putnam  Bus- 
set  ;  that  bore  tolerably  well.  Of  peaches^-on  high  ground  we  had  a  tolerably  feir 
crop.    Of  pears  and  cultivated  plums  we  had  not  enough  to  make  a  report  necessary. 

All  passed  off  without  anything  like  a  disturbance.  Every  body  epjoyed  themselyes 
first  rate. 

We  expended  seyeral  hundred  dollars  in  enlarging  our  grounds,  and  making  a  half 
inile  track. 
We  now  have  some  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  for  the  coming  year. 

•Kb*  Phillips,  of  Ames  towmhip.  ^ 
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AUaLAiZE  COUNTY. 

Our  last  Fair  was  held  October  12th  and  13th.  There  were  no  competitors  for  pre- 
miams  on  crops  or  agrioultural  improvements. 

The  Society,  or  its  managers,  have  been  faithfully  endeavoring,  during  the  past  year, 
to  purchase  a  Fair  Ground  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  to  do  so.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  Society  will  undoubtedly  be  in  x>088ession  of  their  own 
grounds  on  which  to  hold  their  next  annual  fair. 

Our  wheat  crops  were  severely  injured  by  the  weevil  the  past  season,  and  yielded,  on 
an  average,  about  eight  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  other  grain  crops  was  large. 
Potatoes  were  a  failure  on  account  of  the  wet  season. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  will  be  largely  increased  the  coming  season. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

I  present  herewith  an  account  of  the  last  Annual  Fair  of  the  Belmont  Agricultural 
Society.  There  was  no  competition  for  premiums  on  crops.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
Treasurer's  report  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1865,  amount  to  $1,159.20  against  $461 40 
the  previous  year.  The  numbei*  of  members  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  against 
two  hundred  and  ten  in  1864.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  attendance  large,  and  the  suc> 
cess  of  the  exhibition  equaled  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Society  have  our  farmers  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops  raised;  but  rye,  barley,  sorghum, 
clover  and  timothy  seeds,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

Since  the  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  turned  their 
fkttention  to  sheep-raising,  and  as  it  has  been  paying  them  very  well,  there  has  not  been 
so  much  plowing  done  as  formerly. 

From  all  the  information  I  can  gather  on  the  subject,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  will  not  exceed,  if  it  reaches,  seven  bushels.  Oats  has  done  better, 
the  crop  is  considered  equal  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Com  is  an  extra,  good  crop,  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  would,  perhaps,  not  be  too  high  an  estimate.  Hay  has 
also  turned  out  well,  average,  probably,  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre ;  quality  good. 

Fruit,  except  cherries  and  pears,  has  been  an  entire  failure  here.  Potatoes  turned  out 
badly,  and  in  some  localities  rotted.  Sorghum  done  very  well ;  in  one  instance  making 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  to  the  acre. 

The  past  season  has  been  remarkably  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  crops  raised  in 
the  county,  and  the  warm,  dry  faAl  enabled  farmers  to  secure  them  in  good  order. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

The  officers  of  the  Brown  County  Agricultural  Society  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
the  following  report  for  the  year  A.  D.  1865 : 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  in  September,  on  their  Fair  Grounds,  near 
Georgetown.  The  Exhibition  was  very  largely  attended  by  the  farmers,  mechanics  and 
merchants  of  the  county,  all  of  whom  manifest  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, and  seemed  to  be  more  determined  than  ever  to  improve  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing their  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  had,  at  our  last  Fair,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
geldings  (over  four  years  old,  for  all  works,  twenty  in  number,;  that  has  ever  been  on 
exhibition  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  display  in  the  floral  department,  the  domestic, 
14B 
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the  mechanical,  and  the  vegetable,  was  the  best,  by  far,  that  we  haye  ever  had  in  the 
county. 

The  com  crop  in  this  county  has  never  been  better,  as  our  most  aged  citizens  will 
readily  testify  to;  and  it  has  been  consumed  by  hogs,  cattle  and  horses,  thus  diverting 
the  use  of  it  from  the  usual  channel  of  having  it  made  into  whisky. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  was  very  poor,  not  coming  up  to  the  usual  average  by 
one-half;  the  cause  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  extreme  wet  season,  the  fly  in 
autumn  and  the  smut. 

The  oats  crop  was  very  good,  also  the  hay  crop,  neither  having  been  excelled  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

This  county  produces  a  large  quantity  of  a  good  quality  of  tobacco,  and  the  fannen 
are  blessed  this  year  with  a  very  fine  yield,  the  greater  portion  of  which  have  been 
already  sold  for  very  high  prices,  thus  increasing  the  wealth  of  our  county  quite  rap- 
idly. We  have,  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  county,  many  German  citizens,  who  are 
generally  engaged  in  producing  wine  of  the  best  quality.  By  the  industry,  intelligenc 
and  frugality  of  these  Germans,  much  has  been  added  to  the  wealth,  enterprise  and  proe 
perity  of  the  county. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture,  we  herewith  present  the  following  report  of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural 
Society : 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  near  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  sixth  days  of  October,  A.  D.  li^. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  entries  and  the  amount  of  premiums  offered 
in  the  several  departments,  will  show  that  our  Fair  was,  in  all  respects,  an  entire  snc- 
cess: 

Department.  No.  Entiiea.       Premimni  Oflered. 

Cattle 72  $K7 

Horses 351  686 

Jacks  and  mules 20  43 

Swine 71  164 

Sheep 95  198 

Poultry 30  9 

Agricultural  machinery 18  119 

Farming  implements 16  37 

Implements  for  soil 36  94 

Vehicles  and  other  implements 21  67 

Mechanics' work,  not  metal 16  68 

"      metal 18  34 

Domestic  manufactures 56  66 

articles 35  34 

Sugar,  molasses,  honey,  &o 70  31 

Needle,  sheel  and  fancy  work 116  44 

Field  crops,  (not  closed  tillJanuary  13) —  154 

Grain,seeds,  &c 128  68 

Boots  and  other  vegetables 124 35 

Articles  preserved,  canned,  &o 243  36 

Fruits,  &o 63  31 
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Deputment.  No.  Bntxks.       Premiiimfl  Offered. 

Flowers  in  pots,  &c —    31 

"      cut 23     26 

Fino  arts  and  miscellaneous 37    21 

Total 1,149    $2,697 

There  is  kept  no  recorded  list  of  the  Dumber  and  names  of  the  members  of  the  So. 
ciety,  as  by  our  rules  and  regulations  the  payment  of  (1.00,  annually,  constitutes  any 
resident  of  the  county  a  member  of  the  Society,  entitling  him  to  vote,  upon  presenting 
to  the  judges  of  the  election  his  admission  ticket ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  experienced 
any  great  inconvenience  or  injustice,  as  the  Society  has  now  become  one  of  the  perma- 
nent Institntious  of  the  county,  and  all  her  citizens  are  directly  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity and  welfare. 

The  eutries  for  competition  for  premiums  for  field  crops  not  being  yet  closed,  and  no 
awards  of  premiums  to  be  made  on  same  until  January  13th  inst.,  we  have  no  state- 
ments of  mode  of  culture,  &,c.,  &.C.,  ready  for  this  report. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  barley  and  com.  Tobacco  is  raised  to 
some  extent  in  certain  localities  (not  as  a  general  crop) ;  hay,  oats,  sorghum,  potatoes, 
&c.,  are  generally  raised  as  a  crop,  but  only  for  home  consumption.  We  have  no  sta- 
tistical data  for  the  amount  of  crops  raised,  nor  for  average  per  acre ;  but  from  informa- 
tion gained  by  members  of  the  Board  from  different  sections  of  the  county,  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  were  found  to  fall  far  below  an  average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  continued  exicessively  wet  weather  during  the  first  part  of 
summer,  and  from  injury  while  in  shook.  The  corn  crop,  on  the  same  account,  made  a  * 
poor  stait  iu  the  spring,  and,  in  the  flat  lands,  a  poor  stand,  but  from  the  very  favora- 
ble autnm,  was  above  uu  average  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  early  sown 
of  the  growing  wheat  crop  has  been,  in  most  sections  of  the  county,  much  iiigured  by 
the  *'  fly,"  and  dry  weather  during  the  fall.  Hay,  oats,  potatoes,  and  all  other  vegeta- 
bles, in  unusual  abundance.  The  apple  and  the  grape  crop  an  entire  failure,  owing  to 
the  same  causo.  Peaches,  iu  veqr  favorable  localities,  made  a  fine  yield,  but  was  of 
short  duration,  and  made  imt  a  tolerable  show  at  our  Fair. 

Our  Society  is  now  in  full  tide  of  successful  operation,  and  has  and  is  still  awaken- 
ing a  deeper  interest  and  increasing  competition  in  all  the  useful  and  elegant  pursuits 
of  industry,  as  was  manifested  at  our  Fair  by  the  increased  number  and  improvement 
in  all  the  departments  of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  domestic  manufactures.  Nor  is 
its  influence  confined  alone  to  our  own  county,  as  our  Fair  was  open  for  competition 
"  to  the  world."  And  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  a  spirited  but  generous  rivalry 
from  the  adjoining  counties  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  are  still  proud  to  know  that  in  all 
our  agricultural  enterprize  and  progress,  as  in  all  else  that  tends  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  "  Old  Butler"  is  still  victorious. 


cibROLL  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  Fair  grounds  near  Carrollten,  Carroll 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  1865.  No  statements  of 
competitors  on  crops,  &oi,  made ;  in  fact  no  entries  for  premiums. 

The  number  of  members  is  407,  exceeding  the  number  of  members  during  any  pre- 
vious  year  for  many  years ;  and,  in  general,  the  Society  has  been  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  heretofore.    The  main  interest  of  the  members,  though,  is  in  sheep 
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and  horses— the  Spanish  sheep  being  the  most  popular,  and  the  Hiatoga  horses  the 
same. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  hay,  com,  oats,  ii^heat  and  x)otatoe8. 
Hay  very  good ;  com  the  same ;  oats,  average ;  wheat  quite  poor,  and  potatoes  below 
average.  Many  of  the  potatoes  were  hurt  very  much  with  the  rot.  Wheat  injured  by 
frost  and  weevil  very  much. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

The  Board  held  their  Fair  in  September.  The  weather  was  fair  and  the  attendance 
large.  The  Board  during  the  year  have  held  eight  regular  meetings,  at  each  of  which 
a  large  majority  was  in  attendance.  When  the  present  Board  was  elected  and  came 
into  office,  they  found  not  only  the  treasury  empty,  but  the  Society  in  debt  about  ^600. 
This  discouraging  state  of  the  finances  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  them.  But  they 
at  once  set  about  to  devise  means  by  which  to  elevate  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
stimulate  the  people  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Fair.  The  old  catalogue  of  pre- 
miums, which  had  heretofore  been  offered,  was  revised.  Some  premiums  that  had  been 
offered 'were  stricken  out,  and  some  that  were  considered  too  small  were  enlarged.  The 
Board  took  especial  pains  to  talk  over  the  subject  of  the  Fair  with  the  farmers  of  the 
townships  which  they  respectively  represented.  Everybody  seemed  to  wake  up,  and  to 
wish  a  system  of  more  general  liberality  to  be  introduced.  A  fund  of  about  ;|500  was 
raised  by  individual  subscription,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  to  enable  them 
to  ofi'er  more  liberal  premiums  on  certain  clas^to  of  stock.  This  was  done,  and  for  those 
*  premiums  offered  out  of  this  extra  fund  the  gates  were  thrown  open  for  competition 
from  other  counties,  and  competitors  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  These 
extra  premiums,  together  with  the  liberal  premiums  offered  to  competitors  within  the 
county,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  result  was,  our  Fair  was  a  grand  success.  And 
when  it  closed,  our  treasury  was  sufficiently  replenished  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  pre- 
miums awarded  (nearly  one  thousand  dollars),  defray  the  expenses  incurred  the  present 
year,  and  will  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  appropriation,  to  wipe  out  the 
old  debt  that  has  been  weighing  down  and  hemming  in  the  Society  for  several  years. 
The  treasurer's  report  is  very  gratifying  to  the  retiring  Board,  who  have  been  zealous 
in  the  cause.  At  present  the  Society  can  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  Members' 
tickets  sold  at  last  Fair  numbered  about  (1300)  thirteen  hundred,  and  about  fifteen 
hmidred  (1500)  entries  were  made.  And  at  present  Champaign  is,  without  a  doubt, 
awake  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  tlie  last  year  were  wheat,  com,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  Chinese  sugar  cane.  The  wheat  crop,  though  in  some 
neighborhoods  was  very  fine,  in  others  it  was  very  poor,  which  will  make  the  average 
yield  in  the  county  between  ten  and  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  corn  crop  was 
good— never  better;  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  yield  was  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  barley  crop  was  not  heavy,  but  is  below  the  average  yield. 
The  oats  crop  was  abundant,  never  was  known  to  be  better ;  the  yield  was  heavy ;  it 
grew  to  a  good  height,  stood  up,  and  ripened  qsj^.  Not  much  rye  was  raised,  but 
wherever  grown  the  crop  was  good.  The  potato  crop,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rot,  would 
have  been  heavy.  A  few  varieties  escaped  the  rot ;  and  though  the  crop  was  shortened, 
there  is  plenty  lett  for  home  consumption  and  seed.  The  variety  called  the  Peach  Blow 
was  not  known  to  rot  in  any  locality.  Chinese  sugar  cane,  or  sorghum,  was  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  no  sugar  was  made.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in 
making  the  syrup,  or  molasses. 
Farmers  seem  to  be  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  raising  of  fine  stock  than  ever 
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before.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  at  our  Fair  was  encouraging,  and 
shows  clearly  that  the  breeding  of  fine  stock  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
generally.  And  from  present  appearances,  our  county  will  soon  rank  with  those  which 
now  claim  to  be  the  first  in  agricultural  products  and  stock  breeding. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

On  the  28tli  <lay  of  January,  1864,  the  present  Board  was  elected,  to  serve  for  one  year , 
which  they  have  done,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions.  These  having  resigned,  their 
places  were  filled  with  prompt  and  energetic  men  by  the  action  of  the  present  Board. 

This  newly  elected  Board  held  its  first  meeting  February  11th,  1865,  and  at  that  meet- 
ing resolved  to  hold  their  meetings  once  every  month,  (which  they  have  since  done,) 
instead  of  once  every  two  months,  as  had  previously  been  the  practice,  in  order  thereby 
to  keep  up  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  have  the  minds  of  its  members  more 
promptly  fixed  upon  their  duties,  which  plan  proved  to  be  a  success,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  weather  they  had  to  contend  with  upon  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  their 
exhibition,  the  entries  in  the  various  classes  were  numerous  generally,  and  the  attend- 
ance and  patronage  great. 

The  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board  were  all  generally  well  attended  by  its  members^ 
and  matters  of  business  were  promptly  attended  to,  and  all  seemed  to  work  together 
like  a  band  of  brothers,  harmoniously  and  without  a  single  jar. 

In  reference  to  the  prospects,  progress  and  usefolness  of  the  Society,  we  have  to  say, 
in  point  of  prospects  good,  progress  improving,  usefulness  great.  And  if  this  Society 
remains  to  be  properly  conducted,  we  are  not  afraid  of  this  verdict  being  changed  only 
for  the  better. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  hay. 
The  yield  of  each  per  acre  was  as  follows:  Corn,  40  bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  10;  rye, 
18 ;  oats,  25 ;  hay,  1^  tons ;  barley,  40  bushels. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  season  were  a  very  wet  and  late  spring ;  sommer 
fine  growing  weather,  but  more  rain  than  usual ;  fall  late  and  delightful ;  winter  so  far 
pleasant  and  mild,  with  but  little  snow.  There  being  no  insects  the  present  or  past 
season  of  any  consequence  to  injure  any  of  the  above-described  crops,  farmers  therefore 
could  not  complain  of  this  annoyance ;  but  the  plague,  called  the  rust,  on  wheat,  rye 
and  oats,  gave  rise  to  some  complaint,  as  well  as  the  unusual  wet  summer,  causing 
potatoes  to  rot,  would  give  some  uneasiness  in  reference  to  this  crop. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

The  Clermont  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Fair  at  Bos- 
ton (Owensville  P.  O.,)  in  September.  This  being  the  second  exhibition  on  our  new 
grounds,  and  the  first  after  the  war,  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  its  success,  and  every 
preparation  made  by  the  Board  for  the  accommodation  of  all  classes  of  exhibiters. 
Several  new  stables  were  added  in  the  horse  department ;  the  sheep  pens  were  increased ; 
the  track  improved ;  wells  and  pudips  put  in  complete  order,  and  another  large  refresh- 
ment stand  erected.  In  the  floral  department  an  unique  frame  work  was  erected,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  reservoir  was  placed  to  supply  water  for  a  beautiful  lake  and  fountain 
inside  the  hall.    This  part  of  our  exhibition  still  continues  to  be  the  leading  one — the 
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entries  being  between  eigbt  and  nine  hundred,  and  more  than  half  the  entire  number 
which,  perhaps,  were  greater  than  at  any  former  exhibition  of  the  Society. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  please  everybody,  and  it  may  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that 
objections  were  urged  against  the  removal  of  our  "  traps"  from  i he  old  fossilized  grounds 
of  Olive  Branch ;  not  that  the  grounds  themselves  were  not  adapted  to  the  purposes 
designed ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  attending  the  location,  and 

"  There  is  a  dlTinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eottgh  hew  them  as  we  may." 

Following  the  inspiration  of  the  time,  the  Board,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dreadful  war, 
with  an  accumulated  debt  of  years  hanging  over  them,  the  grumbling  of  tbe  disappointed 
muttering  in  their  ears,  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  the  timid  causing  the  courage  of 
the  brave  almost  to  waver,  resolved  to  purchase  mew  ground.  The  year  1864  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Clermont  agriculture.    The  eflfort  was  a  complete  success. 

The  attendance  this  year  on  th«  third  day  of  the  Fair  was  believed  to  bo  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  people  ever  held  in  Clermont  county,  yet  during  the  entire  day,  amid 
the  mighty  throng,  not  an  incident  occurred  to  mar  the  universal  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

All  classes  were  represented,  and  reasonable  competition  manifested.  There  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  horse  show  over  any  former  show,  and  would  have  com- 
pared favorably  with  any  county  show  in  the  State.  Mules  of  all  ages  were  on  exbibi- 
tion,  and  several  spans  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  mule — size, 
strength,  action  and  color. 

The  swine  show  was  only  moderate;  cattle  not  satibfactory ;  sheep  better  than  any 
former  exhibition;  poultry  much  improved.  Mechanical  Hall  well  filled  and  well  ar- 
ranged. 

The  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  embraced  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
amounted  to  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars — only  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  com- 
peted for. 

Another  great  feature  of  our  Society  it  the  spring  exhibitions,  held  this  year  the  first 
week  in  June,  f4)r  the  display  of  strawberries  and  roses,  and  the  exhibition  of  trotting 
and  pacing  horses.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Clermont  is  one  of  the  largest  fruit 
producing  counties  in  the  State.  Our  reputation  for  peaches  is  known  far  and  wide, 
and  we  bid  fair  to  become  equally  famous  in  the  production  of  strawberries.  We  are 
always  prepared  to  bear  off  the  highest  premiums  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  strawberries.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries  and  grapes  are  being  extensively  planted. 

The  June  exhibition  this  year  was  the  second  held  by  the  Society.  At  our  first  one 
the  receipts  amounted  to  only  forty  dollars,  but  the  show  was  a  very  good  one.    In  1865 

our  receipts  for  admission  and  refreshment  privileges  amoun  ted  to $621  81 

Premiums  and  incidental  expenses 502  32 

Balance , 119  49 

Making  our  profits  for  the  year  over  $1,200. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  promptly  attended,  much  good  feeling  manifested 
between  the  members,  with  an  unflinching  determination  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society. 

Com  is  still  the  leading  crop  in  this  county,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  one 
million  of  bushels. 

Our  county  contains  about  300,000  acres  of  land,  valued,  at  present  selling  rates,  at 
$12,000,000. 
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The  number  of  entries  made  and  premiams  awarded  are  as  follows : 

No.  Entries.    No.  Premiams. 

Cattle •- 12  9 

Horses 168  47 

Ponies 4  2 

Jacks  and  mules 37  16 

Sheep 34  31 

Swine 21  14 

Poultry 26  15 

Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Hall 323  137 

Floral  Hall 839  298 

Miscellaneous 38  12 

Total  membership  for  the  year  1865, 1,400. 

In  conclusion,  we  think — ^nay,  we  know — our  Agricultural  Society  is  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with  its  labors ;  for  the  most  obdurate  and 
hardened  old  fogy  in  the  land  will  privately  practice  improvements  and  adopt  new 
ideas  when  there  is  money  to  be  made  by  it,  though  he  may  never  have  the  manliness 
to  acknowledge  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  advantages. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  Agricultural  College  we  have  hoped  and  prayed  that  our 
authorities  would  be  governed  by  good  horse  sense  in  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  institu- 
tion. We  want  a  practical  education— one  that  will  qualify  our  sons  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life — no  silk  glove  affair  that  teaches  that  labor  is  disreputable,  as,  in  ejfeot, 
most  of  our  literary  institutions  do. 

Expecting  to  live  long  enough  to  see  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  placed  high 
above  the  lazy  professions,  1  close  this  report. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in 
September,  on  their  Fair  Grounds  near  Wilmington.  We  are  gratified  to  report  that 
the  various  departments  of  agriculture  were  well  represented— good  exhibition  of  stock 
and  in  all  things  entirely  successful.  The  receipts  exceeded  those  of  any  year  past 
since  the  organization  of  the  Society.  We  had  no  statements  of  competitors  on  im- 
provements in  agriculture  to  report,  and  no  entries  of  field-crops.  The  principal  crops 
raised  in  our  county  are  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes. 

Com,  average  about  48  bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  9  bushels  per  acre ;  oats,  average  of 
20  bushels  per  acre ;  hay  a  very  large  crop,  average  2^  tons  per  acre ;  barley,  not  much 
grown ;  buckwheat,  not  much  produced;  potatoes— prospects  were  good,  but  injured  in 
the  ground  by  rot— average  40  bushels  per  acre;  butter,  a  good  quality— 281,431  lbs.; 
cheese,  mostly  consumed  in  the  county,  16,361  lbs. ;  sorghum,  55,500  gallons  of  mo- 
Ifksses;  maple  sugar,  112,299  lbs.;  maple  molasses,  7,179  gallons. 

Our  crops  were  not  injured  the  past  year  by  insects ;  wheat,  however,  materially  in- 
jured by  rust.  The  past  year  was  favorable  to  most  crops ;  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
however,  was  wet,  but  the  lateness  of  the  fall  gave  time  for  the  com  crop  to  mature. 
No  improvements,  worthy  of  notice,  in  agriculture  in  our  county,  nor  none  in  agricul- 
tural implements,  nor  in  household  manufactures  during  the  last  year. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  New  Lis- 
bon, in  September.    The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  number  of  vis 
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itors  was  greater  than  we  have  had  for  many  years.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  retnm  of  many  of  onr  citizens  to  the  peaceable  avocations  of  life. 

The  prospects  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  bid  fair  to  increase  for  a  few  years  at 
least ;  bat  the  usefulness  and  permanency  of  the  Society  must  depend  much  upon  the 
infusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  of  the  Society,  as  a  great  many  now  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  premium  money  alone,  which  is  certainly  a 
minor  matter. 

The  striking  characteiistics  of  the  past  season  have  been  extreme  wet  and  abundance 
of  pasture  and  other  feed — particularly  hay  and  com.  The  consequences  of  which  are 
that  a  large  amount  of  stock,  particularly  sheep,  are  being  wintered  in  this  county. 

Our  annual  exhibition  in  September  was  not  so  creditable  as  it  should  have  been.  In 
the  department  of  sheep  and  horses  it  was  very  good.  Of  sheep  there  was  a  very 
marked  improvement  over  any  previous  season. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Coshocton  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  Society *s  grounds  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  days  of  October,  1865.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  attendance  good.    The  number  of  members  for  the  year,  563. 

The  show  of  Shorrthorns  was  not  quite  so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions.  How- 
ever, we  had  some  fine  specimens  on  exhibition. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  large,  among  which  were  to  be  found  Merinos,  Southdowns, 
Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.  The  competition  in  Merinos  was  greatest— in  fact  it  was 
"very  difficult  in  some  cases  for  the  committees  to  decide  among  the  many  fine  animals 
on  exhibition. 

The  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  was  large ;  principally  saddle  horses  and  road- 
sters. 

The  display  of  fruit  for  this  county  was  the  poorest  ever  had,  on  account  of  the  late 
frost  in  the  spring. 

No  improvement  worthy  of  note  in  agriculture  or  agricultural  implements,  nor  house- 
hold manufactures  during  the  year.    No  competition  for  field  crops. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  the  poorest  in  quantity  and  quality  for  many  years— at- 
tributable to  the  wet  weather  of  last  winter  and  summer. 

The  assets  of  the  Society,  including  interest  on  money  loaned,  is  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  officers  have  recently  purchased  a  lot  of  20  acres  near  the  town  of  Coshoc- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  improving  it  for  a  fair-ground,  for  the  sum  of  $3,200.  The  So- 
ciety pays  |1,500  of  the  purchase  money  down,  the  remainder  in  four  annual  install- 
ments with  interest,  relying  on  the  remaining  assets  of  the  Society,  together  with  an 
amount  agreed  to  be  furnished  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  $1,000,  with  donations 
from  individuals,  to  enable  them  to  fit  up  the  grounds  for  holding  its  fair  in  1866. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  January,  1865, 
elected  a  Board  of  Officers  for  the  year. 

The  lease  of  our  fair-grounds  having  expired,  the  buildings  were  sold,  and  all  the 
business  of  the  Society  settled  up.  In  consequence  of  a  series  of  discouragements,  no 
fair  was  held  this  season. 
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DARKE  COUNTY. 

Thq  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  held  its  tenth  exhibition  on  the  28th,  29th  and 
30th  days  of  September,  on  their  old  grounds  near  Greenville,  after  a  suspension  since 
1861,  there  having  been  no  fair  held  in  this  county  since  that  time,  the  whole  attention 
of  our  people  having  been  taken  up  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  As  soon  as  that  was 
accomplished  the  farmers  and  mechanics  immediately  looked  to  the  great  interest  of 
agriculture ;  and  our  Fair,  after  so  long  an  interval,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  held  liy  the  Society.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was  perhaps  not  so  extensive  as  at 
former  fairs,  but  excelled  in  quality.  The  display  of  horses  was  very  good.  Our  dis- 
play of  cereals  and  vegetables  was  not  sa  good  as  formerly,  having  been  very  much 
damaged  by  the  wet  weather  during  the  forepart  of  the  season.  The  wheat  crop  was 
very  much  injured  while  in  shock,  as  were  the  oats  and  barley.  The  potato  crop  was 
almost  a  total  failure,  having  rotted  in  the  ground  before  maturity  in  consequence  of 
the  wet.  The  com  crop,  however,  was  the  heaviest  crop  produced  in  this  county,  and 
of  the  finest  quality,  many  farms  yielding  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  of  good  sound 
com. 

The  Horticultural  Department  and  Foral  Hall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  of 
our  place  and  county,  was  very  tastefully  arranged  and  finely  decorated,  making  a 
most  admirable  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  together  with  the  handiwork  of  the  mo- 
thers and  sisters  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics. 

The  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  Mechanical  Department  was  very 
good  and  extensive,  but  not  as  much  competition  for  premiums  as  was  desirable. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  success  to  the  Society.  The  object  of  the 
Board  has  been  to  discourage  "  horse-raoing  "  and  "  shows,"  and  to  make  the  Society 
what  it  should  be — an  organization  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  wisdom 
of  that  action  is  shown  in  the  improved  financial  condition  of  the  Society— the  num- 
ber of  members  amounting  now  to  1,072,  and  the  overwhelming  attendance  during  the 
whole  three  days  of  the  Fair.  The  universal  expression  is,  "  I  exhibit  not  for  the  pre- 
mium, but  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  the  Fair  interesting."  Hence  the  Fruit,  Vege- 
table and  Mechanical  Departments  attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as  the  Horse  or 
Cattle  Ring.  With  this  general  interest  shown,  the  prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefiil- 
ness  cannot  but  be  most  flattering. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum, 
flax,  hay  and  frait  (including,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.).  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
estimate  of  each  raised,  though  everything  raised,  except  wheat  and  fruit,  was  unpre- 
cedentedly  large.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  com  will  be  not  far  from  forty  bushels, 
of  oats,  thirty  bushels,  of  potatoes,  seventy-five  bushels,  though  the  latter  suffered  much 
from  rot,  particularly  Neshannocs.  The  striking  characteristics  of  the  previous  season 
were  very  seasonable  rains  and  a  very  late  fall  We  suffered  but  little  from  insects  this 
season. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

No  fairs  were  held,  nor  reports  made,  by  the  Erie  County  Society  for  the  four  years 
preceding  1865.  The  ommission  was  not  the  result  of  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  agriculture,  or  in  agricultural  societies,  but  solely  from  an  unfortunate 
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diversity  of  views  and  feelings  in  respect  to  the  re-looation  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  Society,  for  the  first  time,  remained  inactive.  Early  last  spring  it  was  reorganized, 
and  the  Fair  Grounds  ordered  to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  hold  a  fair  in  the  fall.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  and  fit  up 
grounds  for  the  purpose.  The  committee,  however,  met  with  unexpected  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  grounds,  and  did  not  succeed  until  some  time  in  August. 

The  piece  of  land  at  length  procured  lies  just  outside  the  southern  limits  of  the  city, 
consisting  of  about  ten  acres  of  level  land,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  a  handsome 
grove  of  timber  of  second  growth. 

The  grounds  were  hastily  fitted  up  in  a  tasteful  and  commodious  style,  substantially 
inclosed,  and  capacious  and  durable  buildings  were  erected.  The  track  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  horses  and  carriages  is  nearly  one-half  mile  in  length,  quite  level  and  smooth, 
and  of  ample  width.  We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  few,  if  any,  grounds  in  the 
State  will  be  found  equal  to  those  of  Erie  County. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  days  of  October,  and  notwithstanding 
the  very  brief  notice,  it  proved  to  be  a  complete  success.  The  exhibition,  in. most  de- 
partments, was  not  merely  respectable,  but  quite  superior,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  The  show  of  vegetables,  frnits  and  berries  was  pronounced,  by  competent 
Judges,  from  outside  the  county,  to  have  been  evidently  in  advance  of  our  last  State 
Fair.  The  apples  and  the  grapes  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  for  future  success  and  usefulness  are  now  brighter  fitr 
than  they  were  in  its  palmiest  days  of  prosperity,  during  its  first  organization. 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  membership,  at  the  gates  and  incidentals,  amounted  to 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  (|2,442  33),  be- 
ing about  twice  the  amount  ever  received  at  any  previous  fair  held  in  the  county. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  period  of  obtaining  grounds  and  publishing  the  list  of 
proffered  premiums,  no  premiums  were  proposed  and  none  awarded  for  field  crops. 

Agriculture  and  all  departments  of  industry  in  the  county  are  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition.  The  crops  of  the  past  season  have  been  generally  abundant,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  That  of  buckwheat  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  falling  below  that  of 
the  previous  years.  It  was  owing  to  a  failure  in  filling  out.  The  quantity  sown  was 
as  large  as  usual.    The  potato  rot  was  present  in  some  localities  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  produce  of  the  last  year  has  been  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  year  previous. 
That  of  fruit  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  The  principal  crops  usually  grown  in  the 
county  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  barley,  potatoes,  &.C.,  &c.  The  quantity  of  sorghum 
grown  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Vineyards  are  also  rapidly  multiplying  and  en- 
larging every  successive  year.    There  are  doubtless  2,500  acres  in  grapes  in  Erie  county. 

We  have  not  the  needed  data  from  which  to  give  the  quantity  of  the  different  crops 
produced  in  the  county  the  past  season. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

STATBBfBNTS  OP  COMPETITORS  FOR  PREMIUMS  ON  CROPS,  ETC.— The  awarding  com- 
mittee on  crops,  utterly  disregarding  the  rule  of  the  State  Board  and  our  Society,  failed 
to  require  statements  to  be  furnished  by  competitors  for  premiums  in  this  class.  In 
future  the  Society  will  give  this  matter  especial  attention. 

Proceedings  op  the  Society.— In  January,  1865,  officers  for  the  Fairfield  County 
Agricultural  Society  were  elected  for  the  then  ensuing  year. 
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The  officers  used  every  exertion  to  make  the  last  Fair  held  by  the  Society  a  success, 
and  they  congratulate  themselves  that  their  efforts  were  at  least  reasonably  well  re- 
warded. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  at  the  last  Fair  were  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  pay  all  un- 
paid premiums  awarded  at  the  Fair  held  in  1864,  to  pay  all  expenses  and  premiums  of 
the  last  Fair,  and  to  leave  a  handsome  surplus  in  the  treasury — enough  to  pay  for  build- 
ing a  good  two-story  dwelling  house  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Society  to  put  some  good,  faithful  and  trustworthy  man  in  this  dwelling  house,  and 
allow  him  the  rent  for  taking  care  of  the  grounds. 

The  Society  this  year  cut  anA  cured  on  the  Fair  Grounds  about  twelve  tons  of  hay — 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  required  to  reed  the  stock  exhibited  at  the  Fair. 

Durins:  the  last  year  the  Society  has  had  in  its  employ  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
grounds,  and  they  were  never  in  better  condition. 

Its  "  prospects  of  progress  and  usefulness"  may  be  said  to  be  reasonably  encouraging. 

Principal  Crops  Raised. — ^The  principal  crops  raised  in  Fairfield  County  are  wheat, 
com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat  and  sorghum. 

The  Society  has  not  the  means  to  estimate  the  amount  of  each  crop  raised,  nor  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  The  only  striking  characteristics  of  the  last  season  are  that  it 
was  unusually  late,  both  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  close,  and  that  late  in  June 
frost  injured  and  destroyed  much  of  the  wheat. 

The  Society  has  no  information  that  any  of  the  crops  raised  in  the  county  have  been 
injured  to  any  considerable  extent  by  insects  of  any  species  or  denomination. 


FBANKLIN  COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  "  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricnltuie,'* 
passed  Februry  28, 1846, 1  herewith  present  the  annual  report  of  the  Franklin  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  1865 : 

The  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  September,  1865,  one  week 
prior  to  the  State  Fair,  and,  probably  owing  to  this  fact,  was  not  a  success.  The  exhi- 
bition was  a  worthy  one,  but  the  turn  out  of  the  people  was  very  slim. 

The  Society  is  still  in  debt,  owing  some  $300.  The  grounds  of  the  Society,  which  are 
eligibly  situated  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  are  in  good  Order  and  well  improved,  and 
are  worth  at  least  $12,000.  The  number  of  members  have  fallen  off  during  the  last  year, 
and  we  can  now  only  report  about  1,000.  No  premiums  are  offered  on  crops,  for  the 
reason  that  no  competition  in  this  line  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  the  past  season  our  farming  community  have  been  eminently  successful  in  raising 
crops.  The  largest  yield  has  probably  been  potatoes,  the  Peach-blow  and  Neshannoek 
being  the  principal,  the  latter  having  some  disposition  to  rot,  while  the  former  has 
stood  the  test  and  remained  unharmed.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  fall  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  husking  and  storing  away  corn,  of  which  there  was  a  good  yield.  The 
yield  of  wheat  was  an  average  one.  The  coming  crop  of  wheat  is  reported  to  be  highly 
favorable. 

The  meetings  of  our  Society  for  several  years  past  have  been  very  alimly  attended, 
thus  creating  the  impression  that  but  little  interest  was  manifested  in  its  sucoeas  by 
those  who  should  be  so  interested.  Efforts  will  be  made  for  a  better  and  larger  attend- 
and  at  the  coming  meeting. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fulton  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Eighth  Annual  Fair  on  the  Society's 
grounds  at  Ottokee,  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  13th,  14th  and 
15th.  The  ioAt  was  in  every  respect  a  great  success — more  entries  having  been  made, 
more  premiums  being  awarded,  and  more  visitors  attending  than  at  any  previous  fair 
ever  held  in  Fulton  county. 

Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  opened  with  a  clear  sky,  and  fine  prospect  for 
the  exhibition.  The  officers  of  the  Society  had  done  everything  within  their  power  to 
make  thefair  attractive.  The  arrangeknents  were  all  completed,  and  that  too  more 
perfectly  than  on  any  similar  occasion  iirour  county.  During  the  entire  day  the  Secre- 
tary's office  was  crowded  with  exhibitors  making  entries,  and  at  night  the  Secretary's 
books  showed  more  entries  in  nearly  every  department  than  at  the  close  of  the  first  day 
of  any  previous  fairs. 

Thursday,  the  second  day,  was  a  very  busy  day  indeed.  The  weather  was  perfectly 
delightful,  and  everything  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  At  noon  the  Secretary  closed 
the  entry-books  with  the  following  number  of  entries : 

Thoroughbred  horses,  14  entries  Competent  judges  of  blooded  horses  pronounce  the 
exhibition  in  this  department  very  creditable ;  horses  for  all  work,  56  entries ;  matched 
horses  and  mares,  70  entries — making  a  total  in  the  department  of  horses  of  140  entries. 
Of  jacks  and  mules  there  were  11  entries. 

The  cattle  department  was  not  very  full — nothing  of  what  Fulton  county  is  able  to  do 
in  the  way  of  exibiting  fine  stock.  One  reason  why  there  was  not  a  better  display  of 
cattle  was  the  exceeding  warm  weather  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  drive  cattle. 
Of  blood  cattle  there  were  10  entries ;  grade  cattle,  4  entries;  working  and  fat  cattle,  17 
entries — making  a  total  of  31  entries  in  this  department. 

Sheep  and  wool.  This  department  was  very  full.  The  exhibition  of  sheep,  both  as 
to  quality  and  number,  exceeding  any  previous  exhibition.  In  this  department  there 
were  35  entries,  and,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  minority  of  the  entries  included 
five,  and  some  of  them  eighteen  sheep. 

Swine— but  one  grunter  was  on  the  ground ;  of  course  he  took  the  premium. 

Poultry.  In  this  department  there  were  8  entries,  and  as  they  came  by  pairs  there 
were  sixteen  oacklers  on  the  ground.  They  were  fine-looking  birds  too,  tempting  to 
the  palate  even  of  a  preacher. 

Field  crops,  7  entries.  The  premiums  in  this  class  have  not  yet  been  awarded,  but 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Board  at  their  January  meeting. 

Vegetables,  a  very  fine  display  indeed.  There  were  64  entries ;  and  as  they  were  made 
up  by  the  twelves  and  fifteens,  of  course  the  display  was  large 

Our  old  friend  Adamson,  as  usual,  was  on  the  ground  with  his  splendid  variety  of 
vegetables.  Friend  A.  is  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  northwestern  Ohio.  He  found, 
however,  in  the  person  of  L.  N.  Chatfield,  of  Ottokee,  a  competitor  that  was  able  to 
produce  mammoth  vegetables,  and  that  took  the  second  premium  on  the  best  and 
largest  display  of  vegetables. 

Dairy  prodnct»— not  as  fdll  as  usual.  The  weather  was  too  warm  for  butter.  The 
display  of  cheese,  sorghum  sugar  and  syrup,  grape,  currant  and  pie-plant  wine,  currant 
and  apple  jelly,  was  very  fine.    In  this  department  there  were  13  entries. 

Fruit.  In  this  department  there  were  40  entries,  nearly  all  of  them  had  six  varieties, 
and  six  in  each  variety,  making  a  very  fine  display.  Indeed  we  think  the  display  of 
fruit  was  hard  to  beat.  The  choice  apples,  splendid  pears,  luscious  peaches,  the  great 
varieties  of  grapes,  quinces,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  etc.,  made  it  a  very  desirable 
position  to  be  on  the  awarding  committee  in  this  class. 

Of  household  fabrics  the  display  was  very  creditable.    Twenty-three  entries  were 
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mado  in  this  department,  including  blankets,  flannel  cloth,  silk  and  patchwork  qnilts, 
any  amount  of  stocking-yarn,  socks,  mittens,  gloves,  etc. 

Flowers  and  plants,  13  entries — making  the  best  display  of  flowers  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  at  a  county  fair. 

Ornamental  needlework,  25  entries,  making  a  very  fine  display  indeed.  Mrs.  Ehdra 
Skeels  had  some  eight  difterent  articles  of  ornamental  needlework,  which  proved  to  be 
a  very  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition. 

Drawing  and  painting  but  three  entries. 

Best  cultivators  and  arranged  farms,  etc.,  three  entries.  The  premiums  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Executive  Board  at  their  January  meeting. 

Riding  and  driving,  13  eutros.  Miss  Mary  Hays  took  the  first  premium  and  Miss 
Nancy  Robinson  the  second,  for  riding  on  horseback. 

Plowing.    £.  Hinkle  took  the  first  and  E.  C.  Daniel  the  second  premium. 

Total  number  of  entries  458.  The  number  of  visitors  in  attendance  on  the  second 
day  was  very  large.  The  Treasurer's  books  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
membership  tickets  sold.  The  third  da>  opened  with  a  drizzling  rain  indicating  a  wet 
day,  but  notwithstanding  the  ominous  prospects  of  the  weather  at  an  early  hour,  the 
people  began  to  pour  in.  At  nine  o'clock  the  clouds  parted  and  the  king  of  day  shone  out, 
and  from  that  time  until  twelve,  such  a  rush  of  people  as  came  pouring  into  our  Fair, 
was  never  before  seen  in  Fulton  county.  The  officers  of  the  Society  felt  relieved  of  all 
anxiety.  The  Fair  was  a  decided  success.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  everything 
passed  off  pleasantly.  All  felt  that  we  had  had  a  good  Fair,  and  nearly  all  returned  to 
their  homes,  looking  forward  to  the  next  farmers'  and  mechanics'  festival,  as  a  time 
when  they  will  again  be  permitted  to  come  together  to  advance  the  great  agricultural 
interests  of  our  rapidly  developing  county. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
September  27th,  28th  and  20th,  on  the  Fair  Grounds  near  Xenia.  No  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  were  spared  to  have  a  good  fair.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and  the 
people  came  in  crowds.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual — it  was  in  fact  a  reunion, 
everybody  feeling  happy  that  they  could  come  together  after  so  long  a  distraction  in 
our  governmental  affairs.  The  number  of  entries  was  1,200.  The  stock  on  exhibition 
was  very  fine ;  ill  fact  as  for  horses,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  excelled  in  the  State, 
having  Ben  Butler  in  the  ring.  In  the  sheep  department  there  was  the  largest  and  best 
show  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  800  members.  Financially,  and  otherwise,  our  Fair 
was  a  success.    The  receipts  were  ;|  1,700. 

The  wheat  crop  was  rather  below  the  average,  but  the  corn,  oats  and  flax  were  very 
good — com,  perhaps,  never  better.  Potatoes  rotted  badly;  apples  scarce:  peaehes  and 
pears  abundant. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been  of 
great  usefulness  in  this  county,  and  the  people  are  determined  to  keep  it  up. 


GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Guernsey  County  Agricultural  Sociey  was  held 
at  Cambridge,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  27th  and  28th.  The  weather  was 
pleasant,  the  attendance  large,  and  the  Fair  successful.  There  were  no  competitors  for 
premiums  on  crops,  or  improvements  in  agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 
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Draft  aod  saddle  horaes  were  few,  the  demand  for  the  army  having  taken  the  beat  of 
that  class  of  horses ;  there  were  hut  few  on  exhibition ;  and  the  premiums  offered  not 
being  sufficiently  large  to  bring  out  fast  saddle  horses  and  nags,  the  moralizing  effect 
of  a  horse  race  was  wanting.  The  entries  consisted  mostly  of  stallions,  brood  mares, 
and  colts  from  one  to  four  years  old ;  of  the  last  named,  th.  re  were  some  very  fine  and 
promising  animals,  showing  that  considerable  attention  s  given  to  that  kind  of  stock. 
There  were  not  a  great  number  of  cattle,  but  the  entries  were  of  fine  blooded^valu- 
abl  stock,  showing  that  onl^  the  best  breeds  are  now  raised  by  those  who  pay  any  atten- 
teution  to  the  raising  of  cattle. 

The  hogs  were  mostly  of  Chester  Whites,  which  at  this  time  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
breed  raised  in  this  county ;  and  if  those  on  exhibition  were  fair  specimens  of  the 
breed,  no  finer  stock  need  be  sought  for. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  about  (diphtheria)  among  the  hogs.  It  prevails  mostly 
about  towns  and  villages,  and  mostly  affects  hogs  that  are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and 
feed  on  the  garbage,  etc.,  found  on  the  streets. 

Sheep  were  the  interesting  feature  of  the  Fair.  All  sections  of  the  county  were  well 
represented,  and  the  fine  specimens  of  Spanish,  Merinos,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and 
Southdowns,  show  that  wool-growing  is  fast  becoming  the  leading  business  with  farmers 
In  this  county,  the  lands  of  which  are  so  well  adapted  to  grazing  sheep. 

Apples  and  peaches  were  almost  an  entire  failure  in  this  county,  yet  some  fine  speci- 
mens saved  in  favorable  localities,  were  on  exhibition,  and  though  not  equal  (o  the 
usual  exhibition  of  fruit  in  this  county,  surpassed  that  shown  at  the  late  State  Fair. 
We  believe  that  Guernsey  is  one  of  the  finest  fruit  counties  in  Ohio.  Of  late  years 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  choice  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  small  fruits  generally  ;  and  many  of  those  orchards  of  selected  fmit 
are  now  in  bearing,  and  the  character  of  the  fruit  is  excellent. 

Of  grapes  little  can  be  said.  A  number  of  vineyards  have  been  planted,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  tell  how  successful  they  will  prove. 

There  is  not  so  much  wheat  sown  as  formerly,  the  uncertainty  attending  the  crop  has 
caused  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  crops  leas  liable  to  failure.  Very  little  barley 
or  rye  grown.  Oats  were  abundant,  but  the  wet  ^  eather  injured  it  much  before  it 
could  be  harvested     The  com  crop  was  abundant. 

Such  a  season  for  pasture  was  never  known — even  the  highways  afforded  fine  grazing 
until  the  middle  of  November.  Farmers  generally  grow  their  own  clover  and  timothy 
seed,  but  raise  very  little  for  sale. 

Vegetables  were  abundant  and  fine.  In  some  neighborhoods  there  were  complaints 
of  the  potato-rot,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  general  throughout  the  county. 

There  are  no  agricultural  implements  of  any  consequence  manufactured  in  this 
county. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Fonrteenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Findley  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  and  as  compared  with  former  years,  it  was  pecuniarily  a  success ;  but  as  an 
exhibition  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  products,  it  was  a  failure.  ' 

Although  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  plenty,  and  the  seasons  were  favorable  for  the 
maturing  of  farm  products,  and  although  the  membership  of  the  Society  is  about  three 
times  that  of  1864,  and  the  attendance  at  this  Fair  much  larger,  and  the  receipts  thrice 
those  of  that  year,  yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  show  of  articles  was  much 
more  meager  than  that  of  any  year  since  1859. 
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The  receipts  for  tickets  alone  were  about  f  720.  We  were  enabled  to  liqaidate  all  of 
onr  indebtedness. 

The  farmers  of  our  county  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Crops  were  con- 
siderably damaged  last  year—wheat  by  the  rust,  potatoes  by  rot.  Corn  was  good. 
The  agricultural  interests  are  receiving  a  greater  share  of  that  attention  due  them. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  September  and  first  day  oi 
October,  and  was  highly  creditable  to  the  county.  The  members  number  more  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  the  receipts  were  larger.  A  few  months  of  peace  made  a  favor- 
able showing  for  agriculture.  The  articles  on  exhibition  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Agriculture  in  this  county  is  making  slow  but  sure  progress,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  comparatively  a  new  county.  But  the  Society  cannot  expect  to  attain  that 
eminence  or  usefulness  so  much  desired  by  Its  true  friends,  until  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings are  materially  enlarged.  They  are  really  disgraceful  to  our  people  and  county. 
Many  of  the  officers  have  made  commendable  exertions  in  behalf  of  these  improve- 
ments, but  have  met  with  opposition  from  the  old  pioneers  (or  fogies,  if  you  please.) 
I  have  faith,  however,  that  things  will  loom  up  within  a  year  or  two. 

Agriculture  being  the  most  profitable,  useful  and  honorable  calling  •f  man,  to  me 
it  appears  there  should  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  make  at^east  as  good  if  not  a 
better  showing  than  any  other.  The  only  reason  it  has  not,  is  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmers*  sons  has  been  shamefully  neglected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Legislature  will  take  early  steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  providing  our  people  with  one 
or  more  colleges  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862. 

The  wheat  was  quite  a  failure,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  in  June,  causing  it  to  rust. 
Com  is  a  full  average,  say  thirty-live  bushels  per  acre.  Pastures  and  meadows  were 
unusually  good,  the  latter  averaging  at  least  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  Potatoes 
and  fruit  crop  very  light.  Sheep  have  been  decidedly  improved  in  quallfty  and  quan- 
tity. I  cannot  say  so  much  for  cattle  and  other  stock.  If  ten  years  to  come  do  as  much 
for  our  county  as  ten  years  that  have  Just  passed,  I  entertain  no  fears  but  that  she 
will  rank  among  the  first  in  the  State. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Cadiz  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1865.  We  were  again  favored 
with  fine  weather,  and  the  people,  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do,  turned  out  in  great 
numbers.  Never  before  were  our  Fair  grounds  thronged  with  people  more  than  on  this 
occasion.  The  "  Soldier  Boys  "  had  generally  returned  home  from  the  army,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  them  to  meet  together,  and  to  relate  to  each 
other  and  the  '*  fair  ones"  the  scenes  that  occurred  on  the  battle  field,  in  the  camp,  and 
the  southern  prison.  Before  the  Fair  cam<3  on,  it  was  anticipated  by  some  of  our  citi- 
zens that  the  soldiers  would  be  unwelcome  visitors  at  our  Fair ;  that  by  this  time  they 
would  become  so  reckless,  dissipated  and  wicked,  that  they  would  feel  disposed  to 
greatly  annoy  at  least  a  portion  of  our  citizens.  But  this  was  not  so.  The  soldiers 
were  there  in  great  numbers,  but  they  were  there  as  men — they  were  there  as  gentle- 
men— they  were  there  as  patterns  of  good  behavior  to  tome  who  were  never  in  the 
army.    Never,  in  our  opinion,  had  we  a  more  civil  and  respectable  gathering  of  the 
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people  of  our  county  than  at  this  Fair.  It  appeared  to  be  days  of  general  rejoicing  by 
all,  both  soldiers  and  citizens.  Je£f.  Davis  and  the  whole  Southern  Confederacy  had 
got  a  sound  thrashing,  and  the  '* Stars  and  Stripes*'  were  again  waving  over  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

We  now  think  that  the  prospects  of  our  Society  are  very  flattering  (if  properly  man- 
aged) for  success  and  usefulness.  We  had  the  usual  amount  of  entries  made  this  year^ 
in  all  the  various  departments — considerably  above  two  thousand.  At  this,  as  at  every 
other  exhibition  held  in  our  county,  the  horse  exhibitors  seemed  to  get  up  the  greatest 
interest,  at  least  to  tha  spectators.  The  show  of  horses  was  Very  good.  Take  our 
horses,  from  the  sucking  colt  to  the  well  developed  horse,  and  we  challenge  any  county 
in  the  State  to  produce  better  ones-  The  show  of  cattle  and  hogs  was  not  so  good. 
The  display  of  sheep  was  far  ahead  of  anything  before  seen  at  our  Fair.  Every  class 
was  well  represented,  from  the  ewe  and  buck  lamb  to  the  well  developed  sheep.  The 
yariety  of  sheep  bred  from  in  our  county  now,  as  a  general  thing,  is  the  Spanish.  This 
variety  has  both  carcass  and  fleece,  which  is  a  thing  much  desired  among  our  sheep  or 
wool  growers.  We  have  now  in  our  county  sheep  producing  an  aggregate  of  about 
800,000  pounds  of  wool,  worth  in  our  market  about  $600,000.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  great  source  of  income  to  our  county  is  from  the  raising  of  sheep.  In  cobclu- 
sion  upon  this  part  of  this  report,  we  would  Just  state  that  we  think  that  *'  Old  Harri- 
son "  can  raise  as  many  sheep,  and  of  as  good  a  quality,  as  any  other  county  or  territory 
of  like  size  in  the  United  States. 

Wheat  the  last  year  was  almost  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  midge,  or  weevil. 
There  is  not  more  than  one-half  enough  raised  to  supply  the  county.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  weevil  made  its  appearance  flrst  into  our  county,  it  was  thought  by  farmers 
generally,  that  early  varieties  of  wheat  were  less  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil. 
Thereupon  the  Mediterranean  was  selected  by  the  farmers,  generally,  as  the  kind  that 
would  succeed,  as  it  ripened  several  days  earlier  than  the  flner  varieties  of  wheat.  In 
a  few  years  the  weevil  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  people  then  began  to  abandon 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  its  stead,  sow  some  of  the  white  varieties  of  smooth  wheat 
which  was  the  case  last  year.  And  notwithstanding  the  wheat  last  year  ripened  ten 
days  earlier  than  usual,  yet  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  weevil— demonstrating  to  us, 
conclusively,  that  it  don't  depend  upon  the  time  of  ripening  as  to  whether  the  weevil 
will  destroy  it,  but  it  probably  depends  more  upon  the  variety  sown.  The  corn  crop, 
in  Harrison  this  year,  was  never  better.  There  was  a  good  yield  and  an  excellent 
quality ;  yield,  about  flfty-flve  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  oats  this  year  was  hardly 
an  average  crop.  The  hay  crop  last  harvest  was  unusually  good,  though  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it  was  put  up  in  bad  order.    Yield  per  acre,  about  three  and  one-half  tons. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  entries  made  of  corn  crops,  but  the  competitors  failed 
to  make  a  written  statement  of  their  "  mode  of  tillage,"  and  consequently  no  premiums 
were  awarded. 


T 


HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Society,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  seemed  to  be  on  the  decline.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  during  the  last  year,  when  the  receipts  fell  phort  of  the  expendi- 
tures, thus  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  heavy  debt  hanging  over  the  Society. 

But  a  year  ago  some  signs  of  an  agricultural  revival  were  visible,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Managers  in  January  last,  who,  by  untiring  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  have  succeeded  in  holding  one  of  the  most  successful  Fairs  that  has 
been  held  by  the  Society  since  the  rebellion. 
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'  T  je  show  of  horees  was  highly  creditable  to  the  county.  A  very  decided  improvement 
has  been  made  in  this  class  within  the  past  few  years.  The  show  of  cattle,  too,  was 
the  best  we  have  had  for  years.  It  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  premium  list, 
that  we  abolished  all  grades  of  cattle,  offering  premiums  for  the  best  bull,  best  cow, 
&c.,  of  any  breed,  thus  making  all  breeds  stand  on  their  own  merits. 

This  alteration  was  induced  from  the  fact  that  we  have  but  few  except  the  short 
horns  and  their  grades  among  us,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  them  that  could  be  strictly 
rated  thoroughbred. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  a  few  enterprising  citizens  of  the  county  who  first  introduced 
the  short  horns.  They  are  now  very  generally  bred  in  the  county,  and,  as  cattle  are 
raised  here  principally  for  beef,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  their  superiority  for  that 
purpose. 

The  exhibition  of  mules,  jacks,  &o ,  was  such  as  to  show  a  decided  improvement  in 
this  class  of  stock. 

There  were  but  few  swine  on  exhibition,  but  the  quality  was  excellent.  There  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  breed  of  hogs  within  a  few  years  past. 

There  were  no  sheep  on  exhibition,  though  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
owned  in  the  county.  There  has  also  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  in 
the  last  few  years. 

The  exhibition  of  farm  implements  was  but  poor,  as  there  is  no  extensive  manufac- 
tory of  implements  and  machinery  in  the  county,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  much  longer. 

The  department  of  the  fair  under  the  management  of  the  ladies,  we  feel  assured,  can 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  State. 

Our  spacious  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  farm  products,  household  and  domes- 
tic fabrics,  food,  condiments,  delicacies,  flowers,  paintings  and  needle  work.  For  in- 
dustry and  taste  in  these  articles  our  ladies  have  always  been  proverbial.  But  at  the 
last  fair,  mo^e  than  their  usual  interest  was  manifested,  making  a  display  rarely,  if 
ever,  witnessed  before  at  a  County  Fair. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  county.  It  appears  that  in  1857  Highland  was 
the  second  county  in  the  State  in  the  production  of  wheat ; — we  now  find  her  standing 
the  twelfth  in  rank  as  a  wheat  growing  county.  This  fact,  as  shown  by  the  published 
statistics  of  the  State,  will  naturally  lead  to  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  this  great  falling 
off.  Is  there  less  breadth  sown  9  I  think  not.  I  find  that  the  average  per  acre  in  1863 
was  9.63  bushels,  and  in  1864  it  was  but  8.35,  and  this  year  (1865)  it  will  be  much  less. 

I  find  by  the  same  table  of  statistics  that  in  1863  Highland  was  fourth  in  rank  as  a 
com  growiiig  county.  By  the  returns  for  1848  she  is  second  in  the  quantity  of  com 
raised,  being  exceeded  by  Ross  only.  In  hogs  she  was  then  fourth,  and  in  1863  the  third, 
being  exceeded  by  Ross  and  Pickaway  only.  This  heavy  y^eld  of  com  is  not  owing  to 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  her  soil  for  that  staple,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  rolling 
and  hilly,  though  we  have  some  strong  bottom  lands  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com.  The  yield  is  the  result  of  over-farming,  as  the  average  per  acre  for  1863  is  but  a 
fraction  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  1864  but  23.48  bushels. 

While  we  are  thus  occupying  an  apparently  honorable  position  as  com  growers,  we 
find  that  in  the  number  of  acres  sown  in  clover  we  rank  as  the  fifty-fourth  county  in  the 
State.    This,  I  think,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  falling  off  in  the  wheat  crop. 

A  large  portion  of  our  land,  though  not  naturally  poor  if  properly  tilled,  is  of  too  thin 
a  quality  to  bear  so  heavy  a  drain  as  the  vast  amount  of  hogs  that  are  annually  driven 
off.    Some  means  must  be  resorted  to  to  replace  in  the  soil  the  large  amount  of  phos- 
phates, ammonia  and  other  constituents  of  com,  thus  annually  carried  oK 
Experience  proves  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  farming,  especially  on 
15B 
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onr  poorer  lands.  We  see  a  few  isolated  cases  where  fanners  have,  within  a  few  yeani, 
moved  among  ns  from  other  States,  wliere  the  improvement  of  land  has  become  a  neces- 
sity, and  have  settled  on  land  that  had  been  considered  nearly  or  quite  worn  out  by  the 
original  settlers,  so  that  in  an  ordinary  season  it  would  not  average  ten  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre  These  men  have  pursued  a  different  system  of  farming.  They  sow  clover 
and  wheat  as  their  principtU  crops,  plow  deep,  and  cultivate  well  what  little  com  they 
do  raise.  The  result  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  their  lands.  In 
i&ct  some  of  these  farms  are  now,  after  a  few  years  of  this  kind  of  tillage,  among  the 
best  producing  farms  in  the  county. 

In  reporting  the  crops  for  the  past  year,  I  can  say  that  the  amount  of  com,  grass 
and  oats  was  much  greater  than  ever  raised  before  in  the  county.  The  season  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  crops  on  the  thinner  uplands  of  the  county.  Wheat 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  hot  showery  weather  of  June  and  the  first  few  days  of  July 
— ^the  very  cause  that  induced  such  a  vigorous  growth  of  com  and  other  summer  crops. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  for  a  few  years  to  the  growing  of  sorghum,  and  manu- 
facturing into  syrup.  Last  year  an  unusual  amount  was  planted,  and  the  season  being 
favorable,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  syrup  was  far  better  than  any  former  year.  The 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  syrup  was  perhaps  owing  more  to  the  improved  skill 
in  manufacturing  than  to  the  season. 

Potatoes  were  better  than  they  had  been  for  a  few  years  past,  but  as  a  general  thing 
this  useful  crop  falls  far  short  of  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  apple  crop 
was  almost  an  entire  failure.    Peaches  were  reasonably  plenty. 

The  productions  of  the  county  find  a  market  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  they  are  carried 
by  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  railroad,  the  main  line  of  which  passes  through  the  rich 
lands  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  branch  runs  from  Hillsboro*,  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  to  the  main  line  at  Blanchester,  thus  offering  easy  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  entire  county,  so  that  the  prices  of  produce 
vary  but  little  from  city,  prices. 


HURON  COUNTY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Huron  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Norwalk,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September,  1865.  The  Fair  waa  well  at- 
tended by  the  people,  but  the  exhibition  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Society  has  made  no  change  in  its  rules  and  regulations,  or  improvements  on  its 
grounds  or  buildings,  during  the  year  past. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Society  is  hopeful,  although  there  is  not  as  much  interest 
manifested,  at  present,  by  the  people,  for  its  prosperity,  as  is  desirable  by  those  who 
take  an  active  part  in  keeping  alive  the  agricultural  improvement  in  the  county.  But 
few  of  the  many  who  attend  our  Fairs,  from  year  to  year,  bringing  anything  from  their 
well  stocked  farms,  or  workshops  or  gardens,  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition  at  their 
County  Fair — ^from  this  numerous  class  of  people  is  heard  the  complaint  that  fairs  are 
a  failure  and  a  cheat — if  so,  they,  alone,  are  at  fault,  for  they  have  done  nothing  to 
make  their  fairs  otherwise. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county,  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  sorghum  and 
po^  ft'.oes.  The  wheat  crop  was  damaged  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  spring 
months,  followed  by  the  very  wet  season.  The  crop  was  harvested  and  secured  in  a 
very  damp  and  wet  condition.  The  yield  was  light  and  of  poor  and  inferior  quality. 
All  other  crops  were  good  and  were  secured  in  fail  condition.  The  com  crop  was  very 
large  and  of  the  best  quality. 
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The  average  yield  of  crops  per  acre  can  not  be  stated  at  this  time.  The  necessary 
facts  and  statistics  are  collected  by  the  assessors  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

There  have  been  no  destructive  insects  with  ns  to  ii^ure  crops  the  past  season.  The 
condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county  is  prosperous  and  progressive. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Jackson »  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  October,  1865.  The  Fair  was  a  success  the 
weather  beautiful,  and  the  number  in  attendance  unusually  large.  Quietness  and  good 
order  prevailed  during  the  exhibition. 

The  show  of  horses  by  far  excelled  that  of  any  previous  fair ;  the  stock  was  in  good 
condition,  and  the  pedigrees  show  that  some  of  the  best  blooded  horses  are  raised  in 
the  county. 

Of  cattle,  the  show  was  much  the  largest  ever  had;  in  good  condition;  of  nice  sym- 
metry, and  of  improved  grades. 

The  display  of  hogs  and  sheep  was  good  and  improving. 

Exhibition  at  domestic  hall  fell  short  of  an  average  fair. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Society  is  doing  much  good  in  the  county  by  dlstrib- 
nting  liberal  premiums  at  its  annual  fairs.  It  gets  up  an  honest  spirit  of  emulation, 
among  the  farmers  and  producers,  to  excel  each  other  in  the  production  of  articles  that 
are  good  and  useful. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoss,  hay  and  rye,  are  the  principal  crops  grown  in  Jackson 
county.  Com  crop,  a  good  one;  estimated  amount  of  crop  planted  18,000  acres;  yield 
per  acre,  35  bushels ;  raised  in  the  county,  630,000  bushels.  Wheat,  almost  a  failure, 
16,000  acres  sown ;  average  yield  per  acre,  four  bushels — 64,000  bushels.  Oats,  an  aver- 
age crop ;  yield,  25  bushels  per  acre ;  2,500  acres  sown ;  amount  raised,  60,500  bushels. 
Potatoes,  a  moderate  crop ;  yield,  100  bushels  per  acre;  planted,  310  acres — 31,000  bush- 
els. Hay,  good  crop;  about  8,000  acres  harvested;  whole  yield,  10,000  tuns.  Bye,  not 
much  raised  in  the  county. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  much  interest  to  the  farmer.  The  spring  opened 
very  wet,  backward  and  cold,  which  delayed  farm  operations  very  much,  and,  in  some 
instances,  lessened  the  amount  planted ;  yet  we  have  plenty  to  subsist  on  and  some  to 
spare. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  past  season  was  remarkable  for  its  wetness.  But 
few  injuries  from  insects ;  the  wire  worm  and  grasshopper  done  a  little  mischief  in  a 
few  localities. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  its  Fair 
grounds  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  1865» 
and  although  there  was  no  Fair  held  the  previous  year,  still  the  attendance  this  year 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  sheep  was  very  large,  and  very  encouraging.  That  of 
cattle  was  not  so  large,  but  the  stock  shown  was  the  best.  The  crops  generally  have 
been  better  than  for  several  years  past. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Oar  Society  has  not  been  in  a  condition  for  seyeral  years  to  report  any  process  nntil 
this  fall.  In  1861  arraDgements  were  made  to  hold  a  Fair.  The  Fair  grounds  were  put 
in  order,  a  premium  list  published,  and  buildings,  fences,  &.C.,  put  in  complete  repair, 
at  a  yery  considerable  ex}>ense.  But  just  before  the  time  for  the  Fair,  our  grounds  > 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  military  authorities,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  quar- 
tered there  long  enough  to  destroy  everything  tj^at  would  bum,  except  what  buildings 
they  needed  for  shelter.    So  we  had  no  Fair,  and  the  Society  worse  in  debt  than  before. 

In  1862  another  effort  was  made;  buildings  repaired,  grounds  put  in  order,  premium 
list  published — and  another  lot  of  Uucle  Sam's  boys  had  a  gay  time,  cooking  rations 
with  the  proceeds  of  our  Society's  credit.    And  we  had  no  Fair  that  year. 

In  1863  and  1864  the  excitement  along  the  border,  and  the  continued  drafts  upon  our 
county  for  soldiers,  in  some  townships  taking  the  last  man,  and  the  embarrased  state  of 
oar  finances,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  a  Fair,  and  no  attempt  was  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  called,  and  a  feeling  of  interest 
manifested  which  seemed  to  warrant  another  effort.  The  result  was,  in  one  aspect  of 
the  case,  very  gratifying.  Our  Fair  was  held  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  cf  September. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  people  turned  out  in  such  crowds  that  but  few  seemed  to 
notice  what  a  poor  show  we  had.  In  fact  it  was  a  pretty  good  show — to  see  the  crowd. 
All  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  relished  the  matter  as  a  huge  joke,  and  went  home  sat- 
isfied. Our  premium  list  was  small,  and  our  list  of  premiums  still  smaller ;  and  of 
those  awarded,  about  one-third  were  donated  to  the  Society. 

But  few  of  our  farmers  expected  much  of  the  Fair,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
competitors  for  premiums  was  very  limited,  and  no  statements  of  any  general  interest 
were  furnished. 

A  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  as  our  Fair  was  a  decided  financial  success,  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  good  re- 
sults for  the  coming  year.    Our  membership  numbers  407. 

The  western  half  of  our  county,  though  best  adapted  to  fruit  and  wool  growing,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  turns  out  probably  as  much  of  that 
staple  as  the  same  amount  of  territory  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  mining  of  coal 
is  also  becoming  a  very  important  interest  with  us.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruit,  wheat,  com,  grass,  oats  and  potatoes,  all  of 
which  find  ready  sale  at  high  prices  in  the  manftfacturing  districts  of  the  county,  and 
on  that  account  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  stock  raising,  than  in  some  other  coun- 
ties where  the  soil  is  no  better  adapted  to  it  than  ours. 

The  wheat  crop  the  past  season  has  been  light.  Com  anusually  good.  Grass  and 
oats  about  an  average  yield.  Potatoes  good,  and  no  rot  among  them.  Peaches  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  a  good  crop,  in  others  a  total  failure.  Apples  a  general  failure 
throaghout  the  county.  The  peach  grub  and  corculio  have  destroyed  a  large  share  of 
our  fruit  the  past  year. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  Fair  on  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  days  of  October,  1865,  at  their  grounds  near  Newark,  known  as  the  Old  Fort.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious Fair,  an  evidence  that  the  people  of  Licking  county  are  fully  appreciative  of  the 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
our  people ;  and  the  honest  competition  of  our  farm  products,  cattle,  horsM,  and  other 
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stock,  has  stimalated  our  people  in  the  deyelepment  and  improyement  of  the  prodacts 
of  the  soil,  in  mechanism  and  stock  hreeding,  so  that  we  can  say  with  Just  pride  that 
Licking  county  is  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  its  farm  products  or  the  skill  of  her 
mechanics.  The  pedigree  of  her  horses  or  cattle  will  compare  with  any  in  the  State ; 
and  for  fine  and  thoronghhred  sheep  we  justly  pride  ourselves,  and  say  that  in  this 
line  we  challenge  the  world,  Vermont  included. 

The  display  in  number  and  quality  of  sheep  surpassed  any  of  our  previous  county 
Fairs,  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  exhibition  of  the  State  Fair.  Messrs.  Eli  Keller,  S.  8. 
Matthews,  and  several  others,  exhibited  some  of  their  world-renowned  Merinos,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Merino  ram  "  Hibbard,"  and  ewes  "  Beauty,"  "  Queen  of  the  West," 
and  "  Little  Princess,"  owned  by  Mr.  Keller.  The  display  of  horses — ^thoroughbreds, 
roadsters  and  matched  teams — was  excellent.  The  cattle  stalls  were  fuller  than  ever 
before,  and  the  principal  exhibition  in  this  line.  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Stark,  an4 
Gtjorge  J.  Hagerty,  exhibited  the  finest  cattle  it  has  ever  before  been  our  lot  to  see. 
The  display  of  hogs  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  our 
farmers  manifest  so  little  interest  in  so  important  a  branch.  The  display  of  poultry 
was  limited,  and  not  very  creditable  to  our  people,  with  the  present  high  prices  of 
poultry.    The  farmer  should  •ertainly  devote  more  attention  to  their  improvement. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  rather  light — not  as  heavy  as  former  years ;  15  bushels  per  acre. 
Considerable  of  the  crop  was  injured  by  rust  along  the  outer  edges  •f  the  field,  and  late 
frosts  in  the  spring  injured  it  very  materially.  The  crops  of  rye  and  barley  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  years  Our  com  crop  was  excellent,  averaging  40  bushels 
per  acre.    Insects  did  not  trouble  our  crops  to  any  extent. 

Our  farmers  are  paying  much  attention  to  raising  sorghum,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  both  of  quantity  and  quality.  As  the  art  of  refining  the  sorghum  mo- 
lasses is  being  discovered  and  improved,  the  article  is  fast  becoming  a  staple,  and 
promises  in  a  short  time  to  supercede  the  imported  sugars  and  molasses,  and  teaches 
the  Ohio  farmer  to  rely  upon  his  own  home  product  for  a  luxury  heretofore  imported. 

The  potato  crop  was  largely  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  farmers  have  been  experi- 
menting in  quality.  The  Peach  Blow,  Neshannock  and  Shotwell  are  still  the  favorites, 
and  promise  long  to  be  so. 

Our  farmers  are  interesting  themselves  in  mule  raising,  and  much  competition  was 
manifested  at  our  Fair,  it  being  a  new  experiment.  The  exhibition  was,  to  say  the 
least,  creditable ;  and  we  can  say  with  safety  that  hereafter  Licking  county  promises 
to  vie  with  the  most  celebrated  regions  of  Kentucky  in  the  development  of  the  mule 
species. 

The  hay  crop  was  unprecedentedly  large,  being  double  in  quantity  and  quality  to  last 
year.    The  oats  crop  was  an  average. 

The  Mechanical  Department  was  well  represented,  as  was  also  Floral  and  Fine  Arts 
Hall;  also  the  Hall  devoted  to  the  display  of  household  fabrics  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures. The  energetic  housewife  and  artist  are  at  all  times  ready  to  contribute  their 
handiwork  to  stimulate  the  development  of  American  arts  and  industry. 

Our  Society,  financially,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  our  membership  annually 
increasing.  We  can  at  least  hope  that,  with  continued  industry,  our  Society  will  in  a 
few  years  take  a  ranking  position  among  the  county  societies  of  the  State.  Our  grounds 
are  surpassed  by  none  for  beauty  and  convenience,  and  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
ultimate  success  and  prosperity.    We  had  no  competition  on  field  crops. 

I  would  here  add  that  a  small  brown  bug,  similar  in  color  to  the  plum  curculio,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  our  turnip  patches  with  sad  havoc,  destroying  the  turnip  crop 
seriously.    It  operates  with  a  sting,  after  which  the  turnip  withers. 
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LOGAN  COUNTY. 


Logan  connty  held  its  Fifbeenth  Annnal  Fair  at  the  Society's  groonds,  near  Bellefon- 
taine,  on  the  19th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  days  of  September,  1865. 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

The  Lorain  Connty  Agricnltnral  Society  held  their  twentieth  annual  fair  on  their 
gronnds  at  Elyria,  October  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1865.  The  people  were  ont  in  great  numbers. 
The  first  day  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  inclement.  The  second  day  the  weather 
was  tolerably  fair,  and  with  it  came  the  people  in  swarms,  with  their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  and  almost  every  other  article  ever  seen  at  a  connty  fair,  apparently 
with  a  determination  to  have  a  good  time  any  way. 

The  third  day  the  weather  being  fine,  the  people  again  thronged  to  the  gronnds,  eager 
for  the  contest  for  sweepstakes  in  the  different  departments  of  stock. 

We  do  not  make  the  horse  ring  altogether  the  leading  feature  or  attraction  of  our  fair, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  although  there  was  a  great  interest  taken  in  that  department 
by  persons  having  many  very  fine,  light  carriage  horses  and  roadsters  in  the  county  to 
exhibit,  consequently  there  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  for  all 
work  and  draught  purposes. 

The  cattle  ring  was  a  very  great  attraction  during  this  fair,  there  being  several  herds 
of  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  on  exhibition.  R.  Baker,  Root,  Redington.  Byington,  D.  A. 
Stocking  and  G.  R.  Star  being  the  principal  exhibitors  of  Shorthorns,  Aston,  Cross  and 
Humphreys  <yf  Herefords,  and  Beck  and  Tucker  of  the  Devons  of  the  third  class,  which 
is  rather  on  the  wane,  and  ought  to  be  over  the  Rhine. 

Of  sheep  there  was  a  very  fine  display,  especially  of  the  long-wooled  breeds  in  pens. 
Of  Liecesters,  Cotswolds  and  Downs  th^re  was  a  great  competition.  There  were  not  as 
many  pens  of  fine-wooled  sheep  as  usual.  We  know  no  reason  why,  unless  they  were 
afraid  that  the  wet  storms  we  usually  have  at  our  county  fair,  would  wet  through  their 
blankets  and  dissolve  the  gum  on  the  wool  upon  their  backs,  so  that  it  would  run  off 
and  lessen  the  weight  of  their  fleeces  at  their  annual  shearing.  At  all  events  they  did 
not  come  as  usual. 

Of  hogs,  a  fine  display ;  mules  and  Jacks,  fair ;  of  poultry,  light. 

Our  Halls  were  all  well  filled  but  the  fruit  hall,  the  crop  being  short.  Grapes  were 
shown  in  great  abundance,  proving  again  that  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  the 
best  looality  for  the  successful  raising  ot  that  fruit. 

Sorghum  good  and  increasing  every  year.  Dairy  products  not  large  but  high  priced. 
Hay  crop  badly  got  in  but  large ;  com  large  and  sound ;  oats  good ;  potatoes  fair ;  wheat 
a  failure. 

Col.  Harris,  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  was  present,  and  was  introduced  to  the  people  by 
George  Washburn,  of  the  Democrat,  and  gave  us  an  agricultural  address,  and  also  Albert 
Harris,  of  the  Leader. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  last  annual  fair  was  held  the  first  week  in  September,  and  although  the  adjoining 
counties  held  fairs  at  the  same  time,  our  show  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  was  the  best 
for  many  years,  and  the  attendance  and  receipts  larger  than  of  any  preceding  year. 

There  were  no  entries  of  field  crops.  The  crops  of  the  county  were  unusually  large, 
and  with  the  aid  of  machinery  were  all  safely  harvested. 
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MAHONING  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  said  society  was  held  in  Canfield,  Ohio,  October  3d,  4th  and  5th. 

Total  expenditures,  $1,358.51,  of  which  $464.98  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts 
cwing  by  the  society,  the  same  being  now  fully  paid  off,  leaving  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  society  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted 
to  the  entering  of  stock  and  all  articles  for  exhibition.  The  whole  number  of  entries 
made  was  833,  which  compares  favorably  with  any  preceding  year. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  all  the  classes  except  three  in  horses. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  fair  passed  off  unusually 
well. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses.  The  attendance  was  good, 
ftnd  the  number  of  entries  being  altogether  2.35 — ^larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Taking  the  exhibition  altogether,  it  was  a  success. 

We  have  no  reports  or  data  from  which  to  give  an  estimiskto  of  crops,  but  would  say 
that  the  fall  crops  were  poor,  owing  to  lato  frosts  aud  effects  of  the  weevil.  The  sum- 
mer crop  including  grass  was  more  than  an  ordinary  one.  There  is  not  so  much  atton- 
tion  paid  by  farmers  in  this  county,  to  the  raising  of  grain  as  of  stock,  the  soil  being 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  farming. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  fair  was  held  at  the  foir  grounds  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September, 
1865,  with  pleasant  fair  weather  and  attendance  tolerably  good.  Our  grounds  were 
very  much  out  of  repair,  and  necessarily  requiring  a  large  expenditure  for  improve- 
ments thereon. 

No  premiums  were  offered  on  crops,  and  we  have  no  means  of  giving  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  or  any  statistical  statement  in  relation  thereto. 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 

The  Medina  Coxmty  Fair  was  held  on  the  17th,  I8th,  19th  and  20th  days  of  Septem- 
ber. 1865. 

A  score  of  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  Medina  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized,  during  which  period  the  citizens  of  the  county  have  experienced  the 
changes  of  sunshine  and  fog — of  prosperity  and  adversity— ot  seasons  fruitftil  and  un- 
fruitfal,  and  those  of  joy  and  sadness.  Each  passing  year  has  witnessed  the  rallying  of 
the  citizens  to  the  County  Fair,  and  there  impartiug  and  learning  lessons  of  profit  and 
progress.  The  toil,  perseverance  and  economy  of  the  farmer  have  gained  for  him  a  high 
position.  Near  by  stand  the  shops  and  implements  of  the  ingenious  mechanic,  whose 
anvil  daily  rings,  or  whose  plane  quickly  makes  the  tools  that  the  farmer  requires.  Not 
far  distant  stands  the  wheel,  the  spindle  and  loom  of  the  cautious  manufacturer,  daily, 
honestly  and  honorably  employed  in  warping  and  weaving  what  is  gleaned  from  the 
fleecy  flocks  of  the  farmer.  Lastly  in  view  appears  the  water  and  iron  roads,  along 
which  drift  the  accumulated  commerce  of  an  industrious  people. 

The  man  who,  in  1818,  felled  the  forest,  never  supposed  that  in  1865  he  would  see  or 
witness  the  improvements  now  made.  The  mechanic  of  forty  years  ago  never  expected 
to  see  a  saw,  or  mill,  or  wheels  propelled  by  steam.  Merchants  never  expected  to  see 
trade  shipped  from  here  to  New  York  in  less  than  three  days.  Matrons  never  supposed 
the  day  to  come  when  the  foot»  not  the  hand,  should  drive  the  needle. 
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Bat  a  change  has  resnlted  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The  farmer  now  rides  when 
reaping  and  mowing :  the  mechanic  calls  steam  to  his  aid,  and  the  merchant  nses  the 
telegraph  to  convey  his  requests  and  the  iron  horse  to  carry  his  merchandize.  The  old 
spinning  wheel  is  supplanted  by  the  flying  shuttle ;  the  ox  team  gives  place  to  the  car- 
riage ;  and  machinery  does  the  churning.  A  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Since  the  first  Fair  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  advances  in  every  industrious  calling 
have  resulted,  and  the  prices  of  articles  consumed  have  risen.  In  1845  the  horse  was 
valued  at  $70,  the  cow  $16,  the  hog  $6,  and  the  sheep  $3.  Now  for  similar  animals  the 
price  is  tripled.  In  1846  the  cash  received  at  the  Fair  amounted  to  $212,  and  the  j^re- 
miums  paid  to  |175.  Now,  any  township  in  the  county  could  introduce  stock  more 
than  sufficient  to  require  the  payment  of  premiums  to  that  amount.  At  the  first  Fair 
ten  cattle,  twenty  sheep,  eleven  horses  and  nine  hogs  comprised  what  was  then  admired 
by  the  visiting  throng.  Contrast  that  Fair  with  the  one  Just  closed,  and  some  estimate 
may  be  made  of  our  progress. 

In  most  of  the  classes  there  were  many  articles  truly  worthy,  and  well  calculated  to 
inspire  future  effort;  in  no  class  was  there  any  article  unworthy  of  being  exhibited. 
The  Fair  throughout  was  one  of  merit,  and  the  competition  spirited  but  laudable. 

Wheat:  the  crop  was  a  partial  failure.  Com,  a  great  yield  of  excellent  quality. 
Oats  more  than  an  average  yield.  Eye  not  considered  a  crop  by  most  persons.  Clover 
seed  a  full  yield,  amply  paying  the  cultivator.  Potatoes  an  average  crop  of  good  qual- 
ity. Cattle :  not  many  counties  on  the  Reserve  can  show  better  grades  of  stock. 
Horses :  although  the  war  diminished  the  number,  those  on  hand  are  of  choice  kinds. 
Sheep :  the  number  is  diminished ;  the  quality  on  hand  is  good.  Hogs :  more  attention 
paid  to  raising  and  selling  hogs  than  in  former  years.  Fruits :  apples  and  peaches  a 
failure ;  grapes  were  a  full  yield.  Garden  products :  a  full  yield  of  vegetables  that 
seemed  to  refuse  growing,  although  often  reminded  so  to  do  by  the  nipping  of  fh)st. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September. 
Memberships  795,  being  an  increase  of  283  over  last  year. 

Com  a  heavy  yield,  and  of  most  excellent  quality.  Wheat  a  poor  yield  and  inferior 
quality ;  almost  an  entire  failure  on  wheat  stubble.  Oats  an  excellent  crop.  Barley, 
rye,  flax  seed  and  clover  were  an  average  crop.  Fruit  an  entire  failure.  Fruit  trees  in 
Miami  county  have  been  so  much  damaged  by  past  cold  winters  that  it  will  take  quite 
a  number  of  years  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  fruit  to  where  it  was  some  ten  years  ago. 
No  competition  on  field  crops. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  at  the  Fair  grounds  owned  by  the  Society 
on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1865.  The  attendance  was  better  than  for 
several  years  past.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  viz :  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  was 
good ;  the  sheep,  especially,  were  considered  the  best  ever  exhibited  by  the  Society. 

The  farm  products  were  not  as  largely  represented  as  desired,  but  were  creditable  to 
the  exhibitors.  Some  good  specimens  of  mechanical  work  were  exhibited.  Household 
manufactures  were  fairly  represented. 

The  display  of  fruits  was  not  so  extensive  as  in  more  favorable  seasons,  yet  some 
specimens  of  good  fruit  were  exhibited. 

The  number  of  members  enrolled  is  510,  an  increase  of  200  over  last  year. 
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There  are  some  email  claims,  such  as  the  compensation  of  the  Secretary  and  his  as- 
sistants, and  the  amount  of  the  Treasurer's  compensation,  which  have  not  yet  been 
paid.  The  Society  has  now  paid  nearly  all  its  debts.  The  annual  payment  from  the 
county  treasury  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  debt  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
will  then  own  eleven  acres  of  prime  land  within  less  than  one  mile  from  the  Court 
House,  with  a  front  on  the  Muskingum  river  (said  land  is  said  to  be  worth  $200  per 
acre) ;  has  a  hall,  built  by  the  Society,  that  cost  $900 ;  also  a  large  building,  80  by  30 
feet,  called  the  Farmers*  Hall.    There  is  also  eighty  good  stalls  for  stock. 

Crops. — Crops  were  generally  good.  Wheat  rather  light.  Com  very  good;  also 
oats.    Grapes  abundant.    No  data  to  give  average  of  crops  per  acre. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Dayton,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. This  Fair  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  exhibitions  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  managers  feel  highly  encouraged  in  the  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  com,  flax,  potatoes  and  to- 
bacco. There  is  also  considerable  broom  com  and  sorghum  grown.  Potatoes  and 
tobacco  have  been  a  slim  crop  this  year,  but  the  com  crop  is  rather  more  than  an  aver- 
age one. 

Our  exhibition  of  horses  was  very  creditable,  and  we  are  warranted  in  the  assertion 
that  the  interest  in  blooded  horses  is  on  the  inorease  in  our  county. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  poor,  and  we  may  say  that  not  much  interest  is  taken  in 
the  improvement  of  breeds,  save  by  a  limited  number  of  farmers.  The  display  of  swine, 
also  of  fine  and  long  wooled  sheep,  though  not  extensive,  was  very  creditable. 

In  farming  implements  and  mechanics'  work  the  display  was  excellent,  and  indicates 
that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  floral  department  was,  for  some  reason,  sadly  deficient ;  though  it  is  a  fact  that 
had  sufficient  interest  been  manifested,  no  county  in  the  State  possesses  the  ability  for 
a  better  display. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

The  Society  was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  the  present  tim^,  either  financially  or 
otherwise.  We  number  for  the  year  225  members.  Our  receipts  for  last  Fair  amount 
to  $1,467.33.    The  general  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  vastly  on  the  increase. 

The  principal  crops  are  com,  oats,  wheat  and  hay.  Average  of  corn,  40  bushels ; 
wheat,  10  bushels;  oats,  30  bushels;  hay,  l^tons;  x>otatoes,  150  bushels;  considerable 
rotted.  An  increased  interest  is  manifested  in  the  growth  of  the  sorghum  crop.  The 
past  season  was  favorable  for  the  maturity  of  most  of  the  crops.  Not  as  much  com- 
plaint of  insects  as  heretofore.  Farmers  are  becoming  more  systematic.  Some  progress 
in  small  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  &c.  On  the  whole,  the  gen- 
eral agriculture  of  the  county  is  on  the  increase. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 

The  croi)s  grown  in  this  county  have,  the  past  year,  been  of  an  average  character 
with  the  exceptions  of  wheat  and  hay.  The  former  has  been  nearly  a  failure  and  will 
not  average  more  than  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  sown,  and  that  generally  of  an  inferior 
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quality,  while  the  latter  has  been  the  most  abundant  crop  for  many  years ;  bat  some  of 
it  has  been  injured  by  wet  weather.  Of  oats,  the  crop  has  been  an  average  one.  Of 
com  there  was  more  than  an  average  crop,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 
The  long  continued  fine  weather  served  to  ripen  it  more  fiilly  than  it  has  ripened  for 
many  years. 

Potatoes  have,  in  many  instances,  been  affected  with  the  rot,  and  the  promise  of 
the  spring  has  not  been  realized  in  the  gathered  crop. 

Fruit  was  a  general  failure,  excepting  that,  in  some  localities,  there  were  peaches  of 
a  fine  quality. 

Sorghum  is  becoming  a  very  common  as  well  as  a  very  profitable  crop.  Thousands 
of  gallons  of  excellent  syrup  have  been  made,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  has  been  attempted.  At  our  last  Fair,  M.  H.  "Weller,  of  Fultonham,  in 
this  county,  present-ed  some  fine  specimens  of  clarified,  or  rather  semi-clarified,  sugar 
made  by  himself,  by  a  process  which  he,  at  present,  declines  to  make  public.  But  the 
specimens  proved  that  good  sugar  can  be  made  from  the  sorghum,  or  some  of  its  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Weller,  it  is  believed,  prefers  the  imphee  to  any  other.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the 
farmers  of  the  North  and  West  will,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  independent  of  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  South,  and  that  subsequent  experiments  may  fully  demonstrate  that 
syrup  and  sugar  can  be  made  here  rivaling  in  quality  and  price  that  made  from  tho 
sugar  cane. 

Our  Fair,  as  usual,  presented  many  fine  specimens  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  These 
great  interests  were  well  represented,  but  the  display  of  manufactured  and  of  agricultu- 
ral products  was  much  less  than  it  should  have  been.  True,  there  were  many  such 
articles  on  the  ground,  but  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  live  stock  was  small.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  these  classes,  for  whose  more  especial  benefit  these  annual 
gatherings  are  held,  should  take  so  little  interest  in  sustaining  them,  and  in  exhibiting 
the  products  of  their  industry  and  skilL  But  if  they  are  satisfied,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  and  any  others  who  may  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  progressive  Improvement 
of  the  masses  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  must  be  content. 

The  atttendance  at  the  Fair  was  good.    Number  of  m^nbers,  aboot  300. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  thirteenth  annual  Fair  at  the  So- 
ciety's Fair  Grounds,  at  Sarahsville,  on  the  I2th  and  13th  days  of  October,  1865. 

Our  Society  is  improving  in  interest  gradually,  and  I  think  will  eventually  be  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  people  of  the  county.  Our  show  of  horses  was  very  good,  especially 
young  horses.  The  improvement  of  the  stock  in  the  county  is  very  perceptible,  as  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  improving.  The  fruit  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  This  year  there 
were  but  two  or  three  entries  of  apples ;  no  peaches ;  a  few  specimens  of  grapes.  Po- 
tatoes, both  Irish  and  sweet,  were  very  fine.    Very  good  pumpkins  and  squashes,  &c. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay  and 
sorghum  (the  aggregate  not  known).  The  wheat  was  poor ;  not  mich  over  half  a  crop. 
Corn  and  oats  were  very  good.  Hay  was  an  extra  crop,  the  largest  ever  known.  Pota- 
toes were  better  than  for  several  years.  The  crop  of  sorgum  about  as  usual  as  to  quan- 
tity, but  greatly  improved  as  to  quality  of  syrup.  The  crop  i^  sufficient  to  supply  the 
county.    The  tobacco  crop  is  about  an  average  crop. 
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PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  last  Fair  was,  peouniarilyi  a  great  sucoess. 

The  sheep,  horse  and  cattle  departments  were  well  represented,  much  larger,  in  fact, 
than  for  several  preceding  years.  The  departments  of  firuit,  flowers,  farm  products  and 
the  mechanic  arts  were  not  very  well  represented,  partly  on  account  of  the  had  sea- 
son, and  partly  because  the  premiums  on  a  portion  of  the  articles  were  not  deemed 
large  enough  by  our  mechanics  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  moving  the  articles.  The 
ladies*  departments  were  well  represented. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  raise,  by  subscription,  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  enable  the  Society  to  ofler  large  premiums,  and  thus  bring  out  the  best  stock  the 
county  affords,  and  infuse  some  spirit  into  contest  for  premiums.  That  the  result  would 
be  beneficial  is  not  doubted. 

I  can  gain  no  reliable  information  in  regard  to  crops,  yield  per  acre,  &c.  The  grain  is 
not  all  threshed  out  yet,  and  no  returns  have  been  made  to  the  Auditor's  office 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Portage  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance 
large ;  but  the  most  pleasant  feature  of  all  was  the  perfect  good  feeling  and  lively  in- 
terest maniftoted  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.    Number  of  members,  133. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  good.  That  of  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  was  excellent. 
The  floral  def^artment  was  not  as  nice  as  we  could  have  wished,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  hall  was  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  and  make  a  fair  display  of  the  numerous 
articles  furnished  to  that  department.  Oar  receipts  were  ample  to  pay  the  premiums 
and  expenses  of  the  Fair,  and  would  have  left  us  with  a  nice  surplus  had  we  not  been 
compelled  to  rebuild  the  fence  around  onr  grounds  this  season.  We  can,  therefore,  re- 
port our  Society  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  our  fair  a  complete  success.  The  use- 
ftilness  of  our  Society  is  established  beyond  controversy,  yet,  with  proper  management, 
it  may  and  should  be  widely  extended. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  in  this  county, 
within  a  few  years  past. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  county  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  hay,  butter 
and  cheese.  Wool  growing  has  taken  a  lively  turn  within  the  last  few  years,  and  most 
of  the  clip  of  1865  is  yet  held  by  the  wool  growers.  What  has  been  sold  has  averaged 
about  |65.  Com,  oats  and  hay  was  far  above  an  average  with  ns,  and  we  are  therefore 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  plenty  and  to  spare;  yet  I  am  unable  to  give  the  aggregate 
amount,  or  yield  per  acre,  of  either  of  these  products. 


PREBLE  COUNTY. 

Our  Annual  Fair,  held  on  the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September  last,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  Although  the  exhibition  of  articles  in  a  few 
classes  was  somewhat  meager,  yet  the  general  result  was  highly  gratifying. 

Early  in  the  past  season  the  managers  determined  upon  holding  a  fair,  and  they,  as 
well  as  many  other  friends  of  progress  in  agriculture,  worked  zealously  to  render  it  a 
success,  and  the  result  fully  met  their  expectations.    We  sold  1,008  membership  tickets . 

Strenuous  eflbrts  are  being  made  to  procure  larger  and  more  suitable  "  Fair-Grounds,*' 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  Society's  power  of 
nsefulness  increased. 
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The  early  spring  of  1865  was  very  fayorable  to  farm  ox>erationB,  and  large  quantities 
of  land  was  prepared  for  spring  crops  in  superior  condition.  But  about  the  time  that 
corn-planting  should  have  commenced,  a  '*  wet  time  **  or  rainy  season,  set  in,  unprece- 
dented in  this  county.  From  near  the  last  of  April,  the  ground  was  almost  constantly 
too  wet  for  tillage  or  planting  until  June.  This  made  the  planting  unusually  late,  and 
farmers  were  much  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  raising  a  crop.  The  months  of  June 
and  July,  however,  being  very  favorable,  crops  of  every  kind  grew  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  After  the  small  grain  was  generally  cut,  and  before  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it  was  secured,  rains  again  set  in,  and  continued  so  long  as  to  damage  the  wheat 
and  oats  crops  seriously. 

The  late  summer  and  fall  proved  so  exceedingly  favorable,  however,  that  the  com 
crop  was  never  better  in  this  county.  Frost  did  not  occur  until  the  com  was  fully  ma- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  late  planting,  and  both  in  quality  and  quantity  the'crop  is 
fully  equal  to  any  former  one.  It  would  be  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  the  crop  at  from 
If  to  2  million  bushels,  or  from  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  in  this  county. 

The  wheat  crop,  notwithstanding  the  damage  by  wet  while  in  shock,  was  about  an 
average  crop,  or  500,000  bushels. 

The  oats  crop  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  county,  and 
wUl  reach  fully  300,000  bushels. 

Barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  are  so  little  cultivated  in  this  county,  that  no  reliable 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  either  can  be  attempted. 

Sorgho  wus  more  extensively  cultivated  last  season  than  usual,  and  the  crop  was  un- 
usually good.  Reliable  estimates  collected  by  a  convention  of  growers  and  manufac- 
turers, held  in  Eaton  about  the  beginning  of  December,  fixes  the  number  of  gallons  of 
symp  manufactured  in  the  county,  at  about  17^,000 ;  which  is  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  production  of  any  former  year. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  former  year,  and  probably  exceeded 
10,000  tons. 

Potatoes,  never  a  large  crop  in  this  county,  or  claiming  very  much  the  attention  of 
farmers,  produced  very  well  generally,  but  in  many  localities  almost  the  entire  crop 
was  lost  by  "  rot." 

Tobacco  was  not  so  much  cultivated  as  in  some  previous  years,  but  the  product  was 
of  a  fair  average  quality,  and  may  reach  400,000  lbs. 

Flax-seed  has,  for  many  years,  constituted  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  Preble 
county  agriculture ;  and  our  farmers  were  among  the  first  in  the  State  to  engage  in  the 
cultivation  of  flax  purposely  for  the  seed.  At  one  time  Preble  county  produced  as 
much  flax-seed  for  market  as  all  the  balance  of  the  State.  For  several  years  past  a  fac- 
tory has  been  in  operation  in  our  county  seat,  which  separates  the  fibre  from  the  flax 
straw,  and  prepares  it  for  use  in  many  important  branches  of  the  arts.  The  straw  has 
been  bought  from  farmers  at  from  $6  to  $15  per  ton.  The  product  of  last  season,  on 
account  of  ii^ury  from  various  causes,  falls  considerably  below  the  average,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Whether  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Society  be  deemed  the  cause,  or  the  cri- 
denoe  or  manifestation,  of  an  improved  state  of  farming,  that  improved  condition  is  none 
the  less  striking.  Better  breeds  of  stock,  improved  implements,  more  attention  to  field 
operations,  more  careful  selection  of  seeds,  better  culture,  and  better  products,  selling  at 
higher  prices,  are  results  that  are  of  no  doubtful  import. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice  the  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society  met  and  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  Society  I  wonld  say  that,  financially,  the  Society  is 
prosperous;  it  is  out  of  debt.  No  improvements  were  made  during  the  past  year  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Society.  Our  fair  was  held  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  September. 
There  was  a  pretty  good  display  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  There  was  a  fine  display  of 
fine-wooled  sheep.  Our  farmers  are  taking  hold  of  the  sheep  business,  and  for  a  low, 
flat  county,  this  is  destined  to  be  a  paying  business  here.  We  have  a  good  soil,  but  it 
requires  draining.  A  greater  amount  of  ditching  has  been  done  in  this  county  during 
the  past  year  than  any  year  previous. 

Owing  to  the  wet  season  grain  of  all  kinds  was  much  injured.  The  hay  crop  was 
good ;  com  crop  was  never  better. 

We  had  a  good  display  of  agricultural  implements,  and  more  machinery  is  being  used 
by  the  farmers  than  formerly.  Yet  I  have  t«  say  that  there  is  not  that  interest  taken 
generally  in  our  county  fairs  that  should  be,  but  as  we  have  passed  through  the  great 
struggle  for  the  life  of  our  common  country,  we  may  safely  expect  a  greater  interest  to 
be  taken  in  the  subject  in  the  future.  Our  officers  were  not  as  efficient  daring  the  past 
year  as  they  should  have  been. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Richland  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
their  Fair  Grounds  near  Mansfield,  October  3d,  4th  and  5th.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  first  and  second  days,  the  number  of  entries  were  not  as  large  as  they 
otherwise  wonld  have  been  had  the  weather  been  pleasant.  However,  the  number  of 
entries  were  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  there  being  536 ;  156  membership  tickets  were 
sold.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  ten  cents  charged  for  admittance  to  the  grounds, 
the  Board  consider  this  Fair  a  success  over  Fairs  of  late  years,  and  feel  encouraged 
over  the  prospect  of  steady  progress. 

The  Board  has  no  report  to  make  on  field  crops,  and  other  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, as  no  entries  were  made  for  the  same  this  year.  Yet  there  is  certainly  an  increas- 
ing interest  manifested  in  our  county  in  the  proper  management  of  farms  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  field  crops. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hay  and  pota- 
toes. Of  wheat  a  medium  crop — somewhat  injured  after  harvest  by  excessive  rains — 
average  yield  about  20  bushels  per  ace.  Com,  good  crop,  average  yield  about  40  bush- 
els per  acre.  Rye  and  barley  medium  crop,  20  to  22  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  &ir  crop, 
28  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Hay,  average  crop,  very  materially  injured  by  rains,  li  to  2 
tons  per  acre.  Potatoes  below  an  average  crop — excessive  rains  caused  them  to  rot« 
Steady  progress  in  fruits  of  every  description  is  evident  from  the  fine  samples  on  exhi- 
bition. The  growth  and  culture  of  sorgho  is  receiving  attention  from  our  farmers,  and 
is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  our  county. 


SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Sandusky  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
dn  the  Society's  grounds  in  Fremont,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  Sth  days  of  September,  1865, 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  for  several  years.  Number  of  members,  394 ;  number 
of  entries  in  the  difierent  classes,  467.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  not  very  large,  but 
good,  there  being  some  splendid  specimens  of  the  Shorthorn  and  Devon  breed,  also  some 
very  fine  natives  and  grades. 

Of  horses,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  entries,  and  we  can  see  there  is  an  improve- 
ment  in  that  department  from  year  to  year.    The  show  of  sheep  was  better  than  ever 
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before,  both  in  regard  to  number  and  qnality.  The  show  of  hogs  was  not  large  hot 
very  good.  There  was  also  a  very  good  display  of  poultry,  both  in  number  and  quality. 
There  were  but  few  articles  exhibited  in  the  Mechaoics*  Hall.  Farm  Product  Hall  was 
well  filled  with  fine  speoiments  of  grain,  pumpkins,  potatoes^  &c.,  &c.  Floral  Hall  was, 
as  usual,  very  attractive,  giving  positive  evidence  that  the  ladies  have  not  lost  their 
interest  in  the  Fairs.  * 

The  crops  in  our  county,  with  the  exception  of  com,  have  soflfered  from  the  wet 
weather  of  the  past  season. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  report  for  1864  assigned  the  reason  why  no  fair  was  held  by  our  Society  in  that 
year. 

On  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  September  our  fair  was  held  for  this  year.  We 
were  favored  with  excellent  weather  and  an  immense  crowd  of  exhibitors  and  visitors. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  the  fair  a  success.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  exceeded  any 
previous  fairs  in  numbers  and  quality.  There  was  a  fine  show  of  grains  and  garden 
products.  The  exhibition  of  farming  implements  was  not  as  good  as  in  former  years. 
There  seems  to  be  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  our  i&urs  than  in  former  years,  and 
it  promises  well  to  become  one  of  the  institutions. 

Com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover  seed  and  timothy  seed  are  the  principal  crops  of  this 
county.  The  yield  of  wheat  varied  in  different  localities.  Something  affected  the 
wheat  about  two  weeks  before  harvest,  and  destroyed  the  fair  prospect  we  then  had  for 
a  good  crop.  This  **  something  "  is  the  subject  of  much  varied  speculation,  and  it  is,  as 
yet,  impossible  to  give  a  rational  and  satisfactory  cause  for  it ;  but  I  will  briefly  state 
what  appeared  to  many  as  a  phenomenon.  About  the  middle  of  June  our  wheat  looked 
better  than  it  had  for  many  years.  Stocks  and  heads  looked  firesh  and  lusty.  Now  was 
the  time  when  it  was  expected  that  the  heads  would  fill  and  hang  down,  but  there  they 
stood,  upright  and  two-thirds  empty,  and  so  remained.  Our  wheat  this  year  will  not 
average  a  half  crop.  Our  com  crop  is  very  large,  and  will  average  forty-five  bushels 
per  acre. 


SHELBT  COUNTY. 

Our  Sixth  Annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  on  the  3d,  4th  and  6th 
days  of  October,  1865.  The  weather  was  favorable  and  attendance  good.  Number  of 
entries,  600. 

The  show  of  stock  was  good.  Of  farm  products,  not  as  full  as  it  should  have  been. 
Fruit,  good  for  the  season.  Butter  and  canned  fruits  excelled  former  exhibitions. 
Wheat,  badly  ii^ured  by  rust  and  weevil;  averaged  forty  bushels.  Oats,  good;  aver- 
aged forty  bushels.  Com,  very  good ;  averaged  thirty  bushels.  Eye,  but  little  raised. 
Barley  averaged  twenty-five  bushels.  Hay,  heavy  but  damaged  in  curing.  Buckwheat 
but  little  raised.  Potatoes  grew  fine  but  rotted  in  the  ground.  Sorghum,  double  of  for- 
mer years. 


STABK  COUNTY. 

No  competitors  on  field  crops  for  this  season.  Several  entries  made,  but  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  in  giving  detailed  statement  of  culti- 
vation, &c.,  premiums  were  not  awarded. 
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There  is  an  nndonbted  impTOTement  in  the  science  of  agricnltnTe  within  the  connty, 
yet  many  farmers  in  the  county  are  turning  their  attention  to  raising  stock,  it  apparent- 
ly, at  least,  being  mnch  more  profitable. 

The  Society  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present,  it  having  be- 
come one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  the  county,  and  which  the  people  could  not  think 
of  doing  without. 

The  list  of  members  numbers  425— an  increase  of  100  over  last  yeaiv— and,  as  the 
receipts  will  show,  proved  a  complete  success  this  season,  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine.  The  Fair  lasted  four  days,  with  an  unabated  interest  to  the  last.  The 
entries  were  good  as  to  numbers  and  quality  of  articles  exhibited.  The  finest  show  of 
sheep  ever  had  in  the  county,  and  the  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  much  better  than 
usual,  and  the  prospects  for  the  next  season*s  show  are  still  better. 

The  Society  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  with  some  little  money  in  the  treasury.  The 
grounds  contain  about  eighteen  acres,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  fair  grounds  in  the 
State,  and,  with  the  permanent  improvements,  are  to-day  worth  ten  thousand  dollars — 
could  not  be  replaced  for  less.  The  Society  has  decided  to  build  a  Floral  Hall  for  the 
exhibition  of  1866  that  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  exhibitions 
are  open  to  the  world,  except  on  field  crops. 

To  give  more  perfect  satisfaction  they  resolved  that  hereafter  awards  are  to  be  made 
under  oath. 

I  presume  you  have  received,  through  the  assessor,  all  the  necessary  statistics.  Our 
county  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
improvement  in  fruit  and  the  grape,  but  late  frosts  and  hard  freezing  during  the  winter 
have  been  very  destructive  for  the  last  few  years. 


SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

As  prescribed  by  law,  the  Summit  County  Agricultural  Society  makes  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1865 : 

Our  Fair  was  held  October  4th,  5th  and  6th.  Our  statements  of  crops  are  opened  at 
an  annual  meeting  which  takes  place  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  inserted  here  at  this  date.    Our  crops  rated  about  as  follows : 

Wheat  one-half  yield.  Corn  above  average — good.  Hay  and  oats  good.  But  little 
buckwheat  or  rye  sown.    Potatoes  fair ;  some  rotted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

Our  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  successful  the  past  season.  With  fair 
crops  and  good  prices,  and  the  return  of  peace,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  Trumbull  County  Agrieultural  Society  held  its  Twentieth  Annual  Fair  on  the 
30th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September,  1865. 


TU8CABAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  their  grounds,  near  Canal 
Dover,  on  the  27th,  2dth  and  29th  of  September. 
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Some  of  the  departments  were  well  filled,  and  others  not  so  well.  The  greatest  im- 
provement is  in  the  sheep.  We  found  them  of  the  best  quality,  some  from  the  flocks  of 
Hammond,  Qleason,  Stow,  Story  and  others.  One  stock  ram  attracted  our  attention, 
bought  from  Gleason,  of  Vermont,  by  Deardorf,  Herrick  &  Walter,  at  a  cost  of  $3,200, 
of  the  pure  Infantado  family.*  His  fleece  last  spring  was  23^  pounds.  He  exhibits  all 
the  qualities  of  a  first-class  stock  ram. 

Floral  Hall,  as  usual,  was  decorated  with  taste,  and  attracted  attention.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  people  turned  out.    Financially  a  great  success. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  548.  Memberships,  5fil.  The  Society  owns  eleven 
acres  of  land,  and  is  out  of  debt. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

The  only  competition  on  crops  was  a  single  entry  of  com.  The  yield  was  ninety-six 
bushels  and  three  pounds  per  acre.  The  usual  process  of  cultivation,  on  black,  sandy 
•oil ;  new  ground,  without  manure. 

Paying  members  of  the  Society  for  the  year,  100.  The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  past  annual  Fair  was  more  than  usually  well  attended,  showing  that  the 
farmers  are  becoming  more  interested  than  at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebeUion. 

The  com  crop  for  the  past  season  better  than  usual ;  average  per  acre,  50  bushels. 
Hay,  per  acre,  two  tons ;  oats,  30  bushels ;  wheat,  10  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  was  very 
promising,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  net  known  to  be  damaged  by  the  fly  and  rust  un- 
til the  harvesters  commenced  work. 


VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Van  Wert  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  Socie- 
ty's grounds,  on  the,  28th  and  29th  of  September.  It  was  well  attended,  and  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  articles  exhibited  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Considering  the 
youthfulness  of  our  county,  our  late  Fair  may  be  properly  termed  a  successful  one. 
The  exhibition  in  herses,  cattle  sheep,  hogs,  mules,  &.C.,  was  not  large,  yet  creditable, 
and  exhibiting  good  specimens  in  each  class.  The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures 
was  good.  The  vegetables  were  fine,  and  the  quantity  large.  In  farm  implements  and 
machines  the  show  was  good.  In  fruits,  the  specimens  were  many  and  superior  in 
quality. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
grass,  clover  seed,  timothy  seed,  potatoes,  &c.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  failure  the  past 
season,  there  being  hundreds  of  acres  not  harvested — ^being  badly  winter-killed  in  the 
first  place,  and  what  remained  was  destroyed  by  weevil  and  rust.  The  loss  is  seriously 
felt,  having  to  import  for  home  use.  Flax  seed  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Other  crops 
good.    Com  very  good. 

Karket  value  of  crops :  Wheat,  $1.75;  com,  40o.;  rye,  50o.;  oats,  30c.;  clover  seed,|6; 
timothy  seed,  $2.50 ;  flax  seed,  $2.25 ;  potatoes,  75c.;  barley,  75c.  Our  market  towns  are 
Van  Wert  and  Delphos,  being  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  K.  R. 

Average  yield  per  acie :  Wheat,  5  bushels ;  rye,  20  bushels ;  buckwheat,  25  bushels ; 
barley.  25  bushels ;  com,  45  bushels;  flax  seed, 5  bushels ;  grass,  2  tons;  oats,  25  bushels. 

The  Society  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-five  members ;  has  six  acres  af  land,  well 
fenced,  with  hall,  well,  and  other  fixtures  in  good  repair. 

*  Should  like  to  hare  a  copy  of  ihe  pedigree  of  this  "  pure  lDlkntftdo."^KiJpPABt. 
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,       WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  on  the  Fair 
grounds,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October,  IS63.  The  citizens  of  Wayne  county  again 
displayed  a  willing  determination  to  make  good  the  hopes  of  the  managers  of  their 
Society,  that  our  County  Fair  shall  be  a  success ;  which,  we  are  happy  to  inform  your 
honorable  body,  have  been  realized. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  were  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial frame  building  for  the  protection  of  the  mechanical  department,  which  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  improvement,  and  we  trust  it  will  he  fully  ai>preciated  by  our  citi- 
zens engaged  in  manufacturing  in  coming  years. 

The  membership  has  materially  increased  over  last  year,  the  present  list  numbering 
four  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  entries  were  perhaps  larger  than  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  over  one  thou- 
sand. The  articles  and  animals  on  exhibition  in  many  departments  were  very  good, 
showing  a  determination  on  the  part  of  exhibiters  to  excel  the  former  Fairs,  if  possible  ; 
and  this  year,  in  some  departments,  they  succeeded  most  admirably.  For  instance :  in 
the  line  of  horses,  the  number  entered  was  increased  to  over  150,  with  a  fine  show  in 
this  branch,  composed  of  good,  large,  well-formed,  substantial  and  useful  animals.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  any  very  high  breeding  in  blood,  but  we  do  make  some  pretensions 
in  breeding  the  useful  aud  desirable  animal,  which  always  finds  a  ready  and  remunera- 
tive demaud. 

The  cattle  department  was  not  very  fully  represented,  but  what  were  at  hand  wer© 
very  good  specimens  of  Durhams,  Devons,  and  natives. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  sheep  I  speak  very  encouragingly.  The  number  on  exhibition 
was  very  large,  approximating  two  hundred  head,  and  many  of  them  of  the  finest 
grades,  being  the  finest  selections  from  Vermont  flocks  and  their  ofifspring,  produced  in 
Ohio.  Our  wool  growers  are  determined  to  bring  the  quality  of  wool  produced  in 
Wayne  county  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  wool  growing  counties  in  the 
State.  There  were  several  bucks  on  exhibition,  which  had  cost  the  owners  of  them 
over 91,000  ahead. 

Other  departments  were  well  represented,  of  which  I  cannot  particularize ;  but  will 
speak  of  crops  briefly.  Wheat  was  not  a  medium  crop— not  averaging  over  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  and  that  not  of  the  finest  quality ;  iujured  by  rust  and  weevil.  The 
oats  crop  was  above  an  average,  reaching  perhaps  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  com  crop 
was  very  good  for  this  section  of  the  State,  averaging  about  fifty  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  The  grass  crop  was  very  good ;  pastures  very  excellent ;  but  the  hay 
crop  was  not  good  in  quality,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  that  prevailed  duiing  the  hay 
making  season.  The  potato  crop  was  not  a  good  one,  the  season  being  very  wet ;  they 
grew  to  tops  too  much,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  badly  before  and  after  being  raised. 

Our  fruit  crop  was  a  failure.  The  severe  frosts  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  May  destroyed 
the  fruit  wh  n  in  and  after  the  blossom.  Consequently  our  fruit  show  was  very  small. 
Our  grape  exhibition  was  likewise  a  failure— destroyed  by  the  May  frosts.  I  now  speak 
of  my  own  vines.  The  spring  growth  of  some  branches  would  reach  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  All  the  new  wood  and  every  leaf  was  killed.  The  new  wood  that  was  after- 
ward sent  out  was  so  late  that  the  fruit  could  not  mature  to  be  considered  valuable. 

Our  vegetable  department  was  very  fine;  the  specimens  numerous  and  large. 

The  Ladies*  Department,  as  usual,  was  well  represented  with  the  useful  and  beautifhl. 

The  Agricultural  Report  for  1S64  has  been  sent  up  to  this  county  and  distributed  by 
the  County  Auditor.  Not  one-half  of  the  Board  of  Managers  received  a  copy,  and  per- 
haps not  one  copy  out  of  ten  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Society.  The 
present  system  of  distributing  the  Keports  needs  amending,  in  such  a  manner  that 
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these  Reports  could  be  controlled  and  distributed,  by  the  officers  of  the  Societies, 
amongst  the  members  of  the  several  societies,  and  thereby  will  not  be  diverted  from 
the  legitimate  object  of  their  publication. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  products  of  agriculture  in  this  county  in  the  past  year  were  large  in  quantity, 
good  in  quality  and  highly  remunerative.  Wheat,  although  damaged  by  the  rainy 
harvest,  was  a  fair  average.  Com  and  oats  extremely  good  in  yield  and  quality.  Hay, 
on  account  of  the  wet  season,  was  decreased  in  quality,  but  increased  in  abundance. 
Flax  and  rye  but  little  sown.  Apples  gave  a  full  yield  and  were  perfect  in  growth. 
Grapes,  good ;  cherries,  few ;  peaches,  none.  Small  fruits,  good ;  vegetables  in  extreme 
abundance.  Potatoes  about  an  average,  injured  by  rot.  The  exhibition  of  horses  at 
the  fair  was  good,  except  fast  horses,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  track.  Of  cat- 
tle, fair ;  of  sheep,  excellent ;  of  hogs,  poor ;  of  fruit,  splendid ;  of  vegetables,  large ; 
of  domestic  manufactures  and  fine  arts,  fine  and  showy. 

There  was  no  competition  in  field  crops.  Sorghum  is  receiving  increased  attention, 
and  is  now  a  permanent  crop.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  sparing  neither  time  nor  money 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  stock,  especially  in  fine  sheep.  Number  of 
members,  272;  number  of  entries,  555.  The  weather  on  the  days  of  the  fair  (26th,  27th 
and  28th  of  September)  was  most  propitious,  which  made  the  fair  a  success  in  finance 
(as  seen  by  the  Treasurer's  report),  in  interest  and  utility ;  so  much  so  that  the  Society 
is  out  of  debt,  with  a  fair  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  interest  manifested  was  very  general,  and  a  living,  working  enthusiasm  was 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  leading  members  and  officers,  such  as  was  necessary  to  be 
created  in  order  to  the  success  of  the  Society  in  the  purchase  of  new  ground  and  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1866.  Such  an 
enlarged  appreciation  of  its  utility,  alike  to  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  the  professional  classes,  has  been  formed,  and  we  hope  that  all  will  co-operate 
to  sustain  the  Annual  Fair,  where  specimens  of  the  various  productions  of  head  and 
hand  may  be  exhibited.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  farmer  commands  the  resi>ect  that 
is  his  due,  as  he  is  employed  in  a  profession  where  intelligence  and  that  of  a  high  grade 
can  be  brought  to  act.  And  we  are  happy  to  see  that  many  County  Fairs  in  the  State 
have  exchanged  their  Olympic  contest  of  muscle,  such  as  foot  racing,  wrestling  and  equea- 
triamsm,  for  something  more  worthy — a  competition  of  intellect,  in  ortginal  orations, 
essays,  poems,  &.C.,  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics. 

This  literary  contest  for  the  youth  of  the  country  was  entered  into  manfully  and  car- 
ried out  with  success  during  the  evenings  of  our  County  Fair. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Bowling  Qreen,  Oct.  3d  and  4th. 

The  entries  were  not  large  in  number,  being  a  little  over  300,  but  were  generally  arti- 
cles and  specimens  of  merit.  The  show  of  horses  was  large  for  our  county,  and  good; 
cattle  pretty  fair,  and  sheep  unusually  large  and  nice. 

In  the  vegetable  hall,  as  usual,  there  was  a  fine  display.  The  articles  in  the  domeetio 
department  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 
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The  firuit  department  was  well  filled  with  apples  and  pears,  and  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
quality,  exceeded  the  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  at  Columbos.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance, on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  was  the  largest  ever  assembled  at  any  previous  agricol- 
tural  meeting  in  the  county,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  misunderstanding,  by  which  the 
gate  keepers  admitted  all  women  and  children  free,  the  gate  receipts  would  have  been 
the  largest  also. 

Our  Society  is  small  compared  with  many  others  in  the  State.  The  membership  this 
year  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  being  now  210. 

We  are  free  from  debt  and  have  a  small  fund  on  hand.  Our  future  prospects  are  tol- 
erably fair  for  usefulness. 

Com  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops  of  our  county.  Probably  about  20,000  acres 
were  planted  in  com  in  1865,  with  an  average  yield  of  about  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
About  15,000  acres  of  grass  were  cut  last  season,  yielding  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
half  tons  per  acre. 

While  com  and  hay  were  unusually  good,  wheat  was  a  short  crop,  and  quite  inferior  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil. 

Heretofore  the  raising  of  sheep  has  received  but  little  attention  in  this  county,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  been  given  to  them,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  their  doing  well. 

Apples  and  grapes  grow  and  yield  admirably  well  here,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
in  the  not  far  distant  future  we  shall  generally  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fruit  seo- 
tions  of  the  State. 


WYANDOT  C6UNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  Wyandot  county  was  held  at  the  Society's  grounds  at 
Upper  Sandusky  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  1865.  The  weather  was 
very  fine  and  the  roads  in  excellent  condition,  and  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county  and  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Managers  contem- 
plated having  a  very  beneficial  and  profitable  exhibition.  All  felt  encouraged  from  the 
interest  taken  that  there  would  be  a  good  time  generally,  and  that  it  would  be  a  far- 
mers' festival  indeed. 

In  full  blooded  Spanish  sheep  we  challenge  any  county  in  the  State  to  compete  with  us. 

The  improvements  our  Society  have  made  the  past  year  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
our  resources.  We  have  added  four  acres  more,  making  twelve  acres,  all  inclosed  with 
a  first  class  board  fence,  enlarged  our  driving  park  to  half  a  mile  track,  and  erected 
a  first  class  Floral  Hall.  Our  grounds  are  beautifully  located  and  well  shaded  with 
forest  trees. 

The  principal  products  for  exports  are  stock,  wool,  wheat,  com,  clover  and  timothy 
seed.  The  following  are  the  crops  raised  and  about  their  average  yield  per  acre  for 
this  year :  What,  12  bushels ;  com,  45 ;  rye,  18 ;  oats,  40 ;  buckwheat,  12 ;  barley,  20 1 
pot>atoes,  175 ;  clover  seed,  4 ;  timothy  seed,  5 ;  hay,  If  tons.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats 
much  damaged  by  wet  weather.  There  was  no  competition  for  field  crops.  We  number 
800  members. 


Lebanon,  July  16, 1866. 
Mr.  John  H,  Klippart,  Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio : 

Dear  Sir— Our  Horse  Fair  held  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  1866,  was  decidedly  the  best 
exhibition  of  horses  ever  given  in  our  county.  There  were  12.5  entries,  and  near  150  of 
the  finest  horses  in  the  State  on  exhibition.    The  attendance  of  spectators  was  not 
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large  owing  to  tbe  busy  seafion  with  onr  fietnners,  and  the  trial  of  Coorert  being  in  pro- 
gress, yet  oor  receipts  will  about  pay  the  premium  list,  (which  was  near  seven  hundred 
dollars)  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  fair. 
Our  fair,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  was  a  decided  success. 
The  driving  park  was  very  attractive,  at  least  to  a  great  portion  of  the  people  present. 
Many  of  the  horses  shown  at  this  fair  would  very  favorably  compare  with  a  great 
many  of  the  horses  exhibited  at  the  State  fairs;  in  fact  no  county  in  the  State  can  excel 
old  Warren  in  the  way  of  fine  horses.    There  were  eight  entries  of  beautiful  match  horses, 
which  was  hard  to  decide  on  the  best.    We  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  Spring  Fair, 
since  there  has  been  a  good  many  other  failures  in  other  counties. 

Kespectfally 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  CAREY, 
Secretary  W,  C.  A,  8. 

Liet  of  Premiums  awarded  at  the  ffaree  Exhibitum  of  the  Warren  County  Agriculiural  Society, 
held  at  Lebanon,  June  7,  and  8,  1866. 

Class  i — horses  for  all  purposes. — Best  Stallion  over  4  years,  Jas.  J.  Benbam,  1st 
premium,  |15 ;  A.  S.  Monfort,  2d  premium,  $10.  Best  Stallion  over  3  years,  Thomas  S. 
Jack,  1st  premium,  $10.  Best  Stallion  over  2  years,  John  M.  Dunham,  1st  premium, 
$5 ;  J.  W.  Dunham,  2d  premium,  $3.  Best  Stallion  over  1  year,  A.  W.  Graham,  Ist  pro- 
mium,  $3 ;  J.  W.  Wolf,  2d  premium,  $2.  Best  Gelding  over  4  years,  A.  Oskamp,  1st 
premium,  $10;  James  Wykoff,  2d  premium,  $5.  Best  Gelding  ovei  3  years  old,  Ben. 
Sweet,  1st  premium,  $6;  Daniel  Bellar,  2d  premium,  $3.  Best  Gelding  over  2  years, 
John  F.  Hatfield,  1st  premium,  $.5;  Granville  Tresslar,  2d  premium,  $2.  Best  Mare 
over  4  years,  Wm.  Y.  Bone,  Ist  premium,  $10;  J.  Booram,  2d  premium,  $5.  Best  Mare 
over  3  years,  no  entry.  Best  Mare  over  2  years,  J.  W.  Mounts,  Ist  premium,  $3.  Best 
Mare  over  1  year,  Daniel  Bellar,  Ist  premium,  $3.  Best  Sacking  Horse  Colt,  Ellison 
Harkrider,  1st  premium,  $3.  Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt,  Daniel  BoUar,  1st  premium,  $3 ; 
G.  Lefferson,  2d  premium,  $2.  Best  Sucking  Mule  Colt,  Jos.  Jameson,  Ist  premium,  $3. 
Best  Draught  Horse  or  Mare,  Wm.  Snyder,  1st  premium,  $5;  J.  M.  Hayner,  2d  premium, 
$3.  Best  Pair  Draught  Horses  or  Mares,  J  M.  Hayner,  1st  premium,  $7 ;  Israel  Wright, 
2d  premium,  $5.  Best  Draught  Stallion,  A.  J.  Decker,  Ist  premium,  $5.  Best  Family 
Horse  or  Mare,  Wm.  Smith,  Ist  premium,  $10;  John  S.  Anderson,  2d  premium,  $5. 

Class  ii — saddle  horses. — Best  Saddle  Mare  or  Gelding,  P.  Fitzgerald,  Ist  premium, 
$10;  John  S.  Anderson,  2d  premium,  $5. 

Matched  horses. — Best  and  Finest  pair  Matched  Horses,  Wm.  B.  Francis,  1st  pre^ 
mium,  $15;  Bone  Sl  Hatfield,  2d  premium,  $10 ;  H.  P.  Lane,  3d  premium,  $5.  Best  and 
Finest  pair  Matched  Mares,  no  entry. 

Class  hi— fine  horses.— Best  and  Finest  Stallion,  any  age  or  breed,  J  Eberhart,  1st 
premium,  $15;  A.  S.  Monfort,  2d  premium,  $10.  Best  and  Finest  Gelding,  any  age  or 
breed,  Thos.  Parker,  1st  premium,  $10;  Bone  &  Hatfield,  2d  premium,  $5.  Best  and 
Finest  Mare,  any  age  or  breed,  Wm.  V.  Bone,  1st  premium,  $10 ;  Isaac  Bunnell,  2d  pre- 
mium, $5.  Best  pair  Matched  Horses  or  Mares  for  light  harness,  J.  C.  Chamberlain,  1st 
premium,  $10;  D.  Barkalow,  2d  premium,  $5.  Best  Single  Horse  or  Mare  for  light  hsLr- 
ness.  Court.  Dodds,  1st  premium,  $10;  W.  A.  Hardy,  2d  premium,  $5. 

Class  iv— untrained  horses.— Fastest  Trotting  Mare  or  Gelding,  untrained,  A.  Os- 
kamp, 1st  premium,  $15,  time,  2:55.  W.  A.  Hardy,  2d  premium,  $10,  time,  3:06.  Thos. 
Ballard,  time,  3:13.    J.  M.  Thompson,  time,  3:31. 

Class  v. — Best  and  Fastest  Racking  Horse  or  Mare,  J.  W.  Jones,  1st  premium,  $15, 
time,  2:55:  J.  W.  Edwards,  2d  premium,  $10,  time,  3:18;  T.  W.  Hays,  time,  3:54.    Best 
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and  Fastest  Pacing  Horse  or  Mare,  Wm.  Dodsworth,  Ist  premium.  $25,  time,  2:46;  A. 
Oskamp,  2d  premiom.  $15,  time.  2:51^. 

Class  vi— roadsters. — Fastest  Trotting  span.  Dr.  Bonaparte,  Ist  premiom,  $50,  time, 
2:50 ;  S.  Brad  en,  no  premium,  time,  3:47. 

Note. — The  second  premium  on  Fastest  Trotting  span  was  withheld,  and  the  entry  fee 
to  be  returned.    By  order  of  the  Board. 

Fastest  Trotting  Stallion,  Jas.  J.  Benham,  Ist  premium,  $50,  time,  2:50 ;  A.  Oskamp, 
2d  premium,  $25,'  time,  2:57 ;  F.  Monday,  time,  2:57^.  Fastest  Trotting  Mare  or  Gelding, 
Dr.  B<inaparte,  Ist  premium,  $r)0,time,  2:37^;  A.  Oskamp,  time,  2:41^ ;  Wm.  Dodsworth, 
time,  2:41 2-5;  C.  Dodds.  time,  2:52;  J.  Dolan,  time,  3:02^. 

NoTK.— The  second  premium  on  Fastest  Trotting  Mare  or  Gelding,  was  withheld  for 
the  following  reasons,  viz:  Wm.  Dodsworth,  time,  2:41  25:  A.  Oskamp,  time,  2:41-|. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  trot  for  the  2d  premium  should  be  gone  over  after  din- 
ner ;  during  the  time  Wm.  Dodsworth  left  the  ground  before  the  trot  was  decided ;  there- 
fore the  premium  was  forfeited.    By  order  of  the  Board. 

Class  vii. — Best  Stallion  with  5  or  more  colts,  Thomas  Parker,  Ist  premium,  $15. 
Best  Mare  with  3  or  more  colts,  B.  W.  Crist,  Ist  premium.  $7. 

Class  vin — sweepstakks. — Best  Stallion,  any  age,  A.  S.  Monfort,  1st  premium.  $15. 
Best  Gelding,  any  age,  Hatfield  &  Bone,  1st  premium,  $10.  Best  Mare,  any  age,  W.  V. 
Bone,  Ist  premium,  $7. 


Tenth  Annual  Kepart  of  the  Union  Agricnlturdl  Society  of  Weilington,  Lorain  county ,  Ohio,  for 

the  year,  A.  D.,  1865. 

The  question  of  sustaining  an  Independent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  fixed  fact  well  4dmonstrated  by  the 
following  figures : 

Oar  Society  was  organized  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1855,  without  a  dollar  in 
her  treasury.  Fairs  have  been  held  every  year  since,  except  1863,  (which  was  omitted 
in  consequence  of  the  war)  and  with  increasing  interest,  and  success.  The  Society  have 
leased  commodious  grounds,  improved,  fenced  and  erected  suitable  buildings,  stalls, 
sheds,  &.G.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  nearly  seven  hundred,  with  a  representation  and 
patronage  extending  into  five  or  six  counties  in  this  vicinity.  The  following  gentle- 
men have  been  elected  to  fill  the  various  offices  for  the  coming  year : 

Philip  L.  Goss,  President.  Brighton,  O. ;  E.  W.  Houghton,  V.  President,  Wellington,  O. ; 
J.  B.  Lang,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wellington,  O.  Also  one  Director  for  each  town- 
ship represented  in  our  organizatiou. 

The  entries  of  animals  at  the  fair,  this  year,  were 351 

**         **  miscellaneous  articles  this  year  were 388 

Total 739 

Amount  of  cash  on  hand  from  last  year $718  47 

Total  receipts  for  this  year 1,555  10 

Total 2,273  57 

Amountpaid  for  premiums $550  00 

Other  expenses  for  the  year 330  00 

88000 

Total  cash  unexpended $1,393  57 

J.  B.  LANG,  Secretary. 
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UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is,  properly,  a  District  Society.  It  is  comi)osed  of  the  eonnties  of  Greene, 
Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Madison  and  Clarke.  The  members  of  the  Society,  of  whom 
there  are  about  two  thousand,  are  residents  of  all  those  counties. 

The  last  Annual  Fair  was  a  yery  successful  one.  All  the  different  classes  of  stock 
were  fully  represented.  Saddle  and  general  purpose  horses  were  superior.  Eighteen 
four  year  old  saddle  geldings  were  shown  in  the  ring  at  one  time,  all  under  saddle  and 
all  superior  animals.  Twenty-six  four  year  old  geldings,  general  purpose,  in  the  ring  at 
once,  making  a  most  splendid  show.  Three  herds  of  Shorthorns,  and  eight  aged  jacks, 
with  numerous  Jennies  and  mules.  Sheep  was  also  a  large  show.  The  mechanics  were 
out  in  strong  force,  and  the  ladiee,  as  is  their  custom  at  our  Fairs,  led  the  van  in  number 
of  entries  and  articles  on  exhibition,  and  also  a  decided  improvement  in  the  exhibition. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  there  was  received  the  past  year..  $3,459  00 
Expenditures 2,598  00 

Balance  for  1865 861  00 

Balance  from  1864 809  00 

Leaving  now  in  the  Treasury  at  date $1,670  00 

The  Board  contemplates  enlarging  their  grounds  and  making  other  improvementa. 

The  different  kinds  of  crops  were  good.  Potatoes  took  the  rot  in  some  localities. 
Stock  went  into  winter  feeding  in  good  condition. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Corresponding  and 
Recording  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  with  (k  Board  of  nine  managers. 
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AGRICULTURAL  OONDITIOJf  OF  OHIO. 


After  four  years  of  the  most  unexampled  rebellion  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  civilized  man,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  survey  of  the  conditiou 
in  which  the  war  found  and  left  our  industrial  resources ;  more  especially 
that  of  agriculture — for  in  all  wars  heretofore  the  agricultural  interest 
suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  productive  or  industrial  pursuit. 

During  the  war  just  closed  Ohio  promptly  furnished  all  the  men  and 
horses  required  of  her  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  In  a 
State  like  that  of  Ohio,  where  all  are  engaged  in  some  active  pursuit,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  these  pursuits  are  productive  industry,  the  with- 
drawal of  any  considerable  number  of  the  adult  population  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  industrial  relations  and  products.  However  much  the 
mechanical  interests  were  effected,  certain  it  is  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests were  not  effected  to  that  extent  which,  from  the  number  of  men 
sent  into  the  field,  would  at  first  sight  appear  almost  inevitable.  The 
area  cultivated  during  the  war  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  ordinary 
annual  average ;  but,  whilst  the  acreage  presents  such  a  favorable  account, 
the  attention  to  live  stock  has  very  manifestly  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
assessors'  returns  show  a  diminution  of  horses  in  numbers  of  less  than  10 
per  cent,  between  1861  and  1865 ;  but  in  cattle,  the  most  important  staple 
of  our  live  stock,  the  diminution  has  almost  reached  35  per  cent.,  or  an 
annual  diminution  of  about  9  pei  cent.,  or  about  175,000  head  of  cattle 
annually.  If  the  war  had  not  taken  place,  there  is  little  doubt  that  both 
horses  and  cattle  would  have  increased  just  as  much  as  they  decreased. 
Sheep,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  doubled  in  numbers  during  the  war;  but 
this  increase  was  caused  by  the  interruption  of  cotton  growing,  and  the 
unprecedented  price  of  it,  as  well  as  the  great  demand  for  the  middle  and 
coarser  grades  of  wool  for  army  clothing. 

The  census  of  1860  show  that  in  Ohio  we  had — 

Males.  Whites.  Colored. 

Between  15  and  20  years  of  age 127,^2       1,9^ 

"        20  and  30           "           200,493        3.208 

"        30  and  40           "           144,587        2,209 

"        40  and  50           "           100,224        1,500 

573,276       9.014 
Grand  total 582,290 
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The  census  report  farther  shows  that  638,130  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  recognized  and  specific  avocations;  but  many  females  are  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  such  as  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  milliners,  mantua 
makers,  etc. ;  but  we  find  that  there  were — 

Farmers 223,485 

Farm  laborers 76,484 


21)9,969 


Or  about  one-half  of  the  white  male  population  between  15  and  50  years 
of  age,  or  what  is  about  the  same  thing,  one-half  of  the  white  male  popu- 
lation between  20  and  70  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  farming.  The 
white  male  population  between  50  and  70  years  of  age  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  between  15  and  20. 

According  to  the  Adjutant  General's  report,  Ohio  furnished  372,353 
men  for  and  during  the  war,  or  an  aggregate  of  more  than  half  of  the  male 
population,  both  white  and  colored,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  70,  as 
enumerated  in  1860.  In  these  heavy  dralts  upon  the  male  population  for 
military  purposes  the  agricultural  portion  were  by  no  means  exempt;  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  area  cultivated  was  consider- 
ably below  the  normal  annual  average. 

In  considering  the  resources  of  the  State,  it  is  certainly  not  improper  to 
include  the  natural  resources  with  the  industrial  ones.  As  there  has 
never  been  a  complete  geological  survey  of  the  State,  our  mineral  resources 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  neither  developed  nor  fully  known ;  but  enough 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  state  with  certainty  that  twenty-eight  counties, 
commencing  with  Scioto  county,  thence  running  northward  in  an  irregu- 
lar line  to  Ashland  county,  thence  northeast  to  Portage  county,  thence 
east  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  thence  south  to  the  Ohio  river,  and 
along  said  river  to  the  "place  of  beginning,"  constitute  the  Ohio  coiil 
field ;  that  this  coal  field  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  belt  of 
conglomerate,  Portage  and  Chemung  sand-stone,  and  black  or  Hamilton 
shales,  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  width;  whilst  the  entire 
western  half  of  the  State  is  a  lime-stone  formation.  In  the  coal  field  are 
found  not  only  coal,  but  lime,  iron  ore,  salt  and  petroleum.  Money  enough 
has  been  expended  in  sinking  wells  for  petroleum  in  non-productive  re- 
gions suflBcient  to  have  paid  for  a  very  detailed  geological  survey  of  the 
entire  State.  The  natural  resources  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
State  are  perhaps  less  known  than  that  of  any  other  equally  large  portion 
of  the  State,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  deemed  it  appropriate  to  insert 
the  report  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  made  for  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta 
Eailroad  Company. 
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EEPOET. 

The  region  of  Ohio  traversed  by  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  belongs  to 
three  distinct  geological  formations,  viz.:  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous. 

The  Silurian  rocks  are  found  on  the  west  end  of  the  road  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
vicinity  of  Leesburg,  in  Highland  county.  The  silnrian  limestones,  in  their  disintegra- 
tion, constitute  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils,  and  no  region  in  the  land  pos- 
sesses greater  agricultural  resources. 

The  Devonian  rocks  extend  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Raysville,  in  Vinton  county. 
By  the  Ohio  Geological  Reports  these  rocks  are  divided  into  three  groups,  viz :  the  Cliff 
Limestone,  the  Black  Slates  and  the  Waverly  Sandstones.  In  the  New  York  Geological 
Reports  these  rocks,  as  investigated  in  that  State,  are  differently  subdivided  and  named. 
Until  our  Ohio  rocks  are  more  carefully  studied  it  will  be  diflacult  to  apply,  with  entire 
accuracy,  the  names  of  the  supposed  New  York  equivalents.  The  Ohio  Black  Slates 
are  doubtless  the  equivalent  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  and  the  Waverly 
Sandstones  are  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups  of  New  York.  A  careful  study  of  the 
fossils  will  alone  determine  the  minuter  points  of  correspondence. 

The  Cliff  Limestone,  when  disintegrated  and  decomposed,  forms  an  excellent  soil,  and 
the  region  bordering  your  road  in  which  these  limestones  prevail,  must  afford  much 
traffic  in  the  transportation  of  its  agricultural  products.  This  limestone  is  now  largely 
burned  into  quicklime.  The  quality  is  represented  as  excellent,  and  the  demand  in- 
creasing.   The  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

Th©  Black  Slates  which  appear  low  in  the  hills  near  Chillicothe,  and  extend  westward 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  are  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  The  sandstones 
which  cap  all  the  hills  near  Chillicothe  belong  to  the  Waverly  group.  The  Black  Slate 
being  bituminous,  may  prove  to  be  of  much  economic  value  as  the  source  of  petroleum, 
which,  rising,  accumulates  in  the  fissures  in  the  overlaying  sandstones  and  shales.  This 
point  will  be  discussed  under  the  topic  of  petroleum.  The  Black  Slate  has  no  value  as 
coal,  and  all  efforts  to  open  coal  mines  in  it  will  prove  futile.  The  slate  often  bums 
with  considerable  bituminous  flame,  but  when  the  bitumen  is  burned  out  there  is  no 
remaining  coke  to  give  heat.  Nothing  remains  but  lumps  of  slate  in  their  oiiginal 
form.  The  time  may  come  when  oil  may  be  distilled  from  it,  but  there  are  so  many 
cannel  coals  richer  in  oil,  that  that  time  is  probably  distant. 

The  Waverly  Sandstones  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Raysville.  These  sandstones  when  disintegrated,  make  a  poor  soil,  but  fortunately, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  the  underlying  rock  is  covered  with  the  richest  alluvium 
brought  down  from  the  north.  In  addition  to  this  alluvium  are  the  terraces  on  the 
Scioto,  which  are  made  up  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  more  northern  drift.  As 
these  gravels  are  largely  limestone  in  their  composition,  these  terraces  or  plains  are 
very  rich  and  productive,  and  yield  enormous  crops  of  corn.  This  simple  fact  explains 
the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  Pickaway  and  other  plains  along  the  Scioto  valley. 
Many  of  the  strata  of  the  Waverly  sandstones  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  building,  and  most  valuable  quarries  are  now  wrought  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto, 
and  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  this  formation  crosses  into  Kentucky.  The  name  of  the 
group  is  derived  from  Waverly,  a  locality  in  Pike  county,  where  the  sandstone  has  been 
largely  quarried.  It  is  a  beautiful,  fine-grained  rock,  easily  quarried  and  wrought  for 
architectural  purposes.  While  the  soil  made  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Waverly 
rocks  is  generally  poor  in  quality,  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
grape,  and  to  fruit  culture  generally.  Some  of  the  finest  peach  orchards  in  the  West 
are  planted  in  the  Waverly  hills,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  are  thought  to  be 
well  adapted  to  grapes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ohio  river  extensive  vineyards  are 
now  being  established  among  the  hills  of  this  group. 

Conglomerate,— Tim  rook,  which  is  generally  coarser  in  material  than  the  adjacent 
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Bandstones,  is  found  between  Raysyille  and  Cineinnati  Furnace.  It  is  above  the  con- 
glomerate that  we  find  the  productive  coal  measures.  The  value  of  the  conglomerate 
as  the  saliferous  rook  of  Ohio  will  be  described  under  its  appropriate  head. 

Carboniferous. —Coal—We  find  the  coal  first  appearing  in  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cincinnati  Furnace,  a  few  miles  east  of  Raysville.  Here  the  coal  seams  are  thin, 
although  under  favorable  circumstances  they  might  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Further 
examinations  in  the  neighborhood  might  reveal  greater  thickness.  On  Pigeon  Creek, 
south  of  Cincinnati  Furnace,  the  lowest  seam  of  coal  lies  a  few  feet  above  the  conglom- 
erate, and  is,  where  mined,  (on  the  land  of  Jacob  A.  Sell)  thirty-eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  upper  six  inches  are  cannel  coal  of  fine  quality.  The  lower  part,  that  is, 
the  bituminous  coal,  judging  by  the  sample  obtained  by  my  assistant,  is  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  unusually  free  from  bisulphuret  of  iron.  This  seam  of  coal  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  one  now  being  opened  on  Salt  Creek,  three  miles  west  of  Jackson, 
by  the  Diamond  Furnace  Company,  and  also  the  same  as  the  shaft  seam  now  mined 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  Jackson.  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are : 
i^tr^t—The  geological  position  of  each,  in  its  relation  to  the  underlying  conglomerate. 
Second — ^There  is,  over  the  coal  in  the  shaft  at  Jackson,  a  peculiar  bluish,  arenaceous 
shale,  twenty-two  feet  thick.  My  assistant  reports  that  he  fouud  a  similar  shale  over 
the  ooJEil  at  the  mine  of  Mr.  Sell,  on  Pigeon  Creek.  The  fire-clays  and  shales  under  the 
ooal  also  correspond  in  character. 

Third — In  the  small  specimens  of  the  several  coals  furnished  me,  a  similarity  was  ob- 
served ;  but  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  as  the  specimens  have  not  been  analyzed. 
It  is  probable  that  a  seam  of  coal  found  near  the  bed  of  the  stream  on  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Wolf,  two  or  three  miles  northwest  of  Mc Arthur,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  same  seam. 
The  same  coal  is  reported  to  be  found  much  higher  up  the  hiUs  several  miles  west  of 
McArthur.  It  is  the  lowest  workable  seam  in  the  coal  measures,  and,  although  not  yet 
tried  in  a  large  way,  it  is  believed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  reduction  of  iron 
ore.  It  has  the  same  geological  position  as  the  famous  Briar  Hill  coal,  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  and  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  it  in  chemical  characteristics.  The  analy- 
ses are  as  follows : 

Shaft  ooal,  Jaokson.  Briar  Hill  Coal,  Tonngstown. 

Bitumen 34.45  Bitumen 35.966 

Fixed  Carbon 63.04  Fixed  Carbon 61.244 

Ash., 2.51  Ash 2.790 


100.00  100.000 

Coke 65.55  Coke 64.034 

Both  varieties  of  coal  are  represented  to  be  remarkably  free  from  bisulphuret  of  iron. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  eminent  geologist,  who  analyzed  the  Briar 
Hill  coal,  says  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Economical  Geology  of  the  route  of  the  Ashtabula 
and  New  Lisbon  Railroad :"  '*  The  coke  is  hard  and  bright,  retaining  to  some  extent 
the  form  of  the  coal.  Ash,  light  yellow,  aluminous ;  contains  very  little  iron ;  will  not 
readily  clinker.  This  coal  yields  3^  cubic  feet  good  gas  per  pound.  We  find  it  at  a 
somewhat  variable  distance  above  the  conglomerate,  but  generally  within  fifty  feet, 
and  from  its  peculiar  qualities  and  its  proximity  to  the  lake  market,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  the  series.  This  seam  of  coal  is  traceable  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  line  of  out-crop  of  the  coal  basin  in  Ohio,  and  has,  everywhere,  cer- 
tain characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  «  •  •  •  This  stratum  is 
worked  at  Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county,  at  Massilon,  Stark  county,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sharon,  Pa.,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  Mahoning  Valley — where  it  is  known  as 
the  Briar  Hill,  or  Mahoning  Valley  ooal — and  from  whence  it  has  been  largely  exported 
to  Cleveland,  commanding  the  highest  price  of  any  coal  sold  in  that  market.  •  •  • 
This  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  only  western  ooal  as  yet  sucoessfolly  employed  in 
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the  raw  state  in  the  reduction  of  iron  by  means  of  the  hot  blast ;  and  many  thousand 
tons  of  iron  are  annaally  manufactared  through  its  agency  by  this  process.  Aside  from 
the  manufacture  of  metals,  to  which  this  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  answers  well  for 
the  generation  of  steam,  especially  where  the  draft  is  not  strong ;  its  open-burning 
quality  giving  free  passage  to  the  air,  and  preventing  the  clogging  of  the  grates.  It  is, 
therefore,  preferable  as  a  steam  coal  on  the  lakes  to  any  other  variety.  When  the  draft 
is  strong,  a  more  adhesive  coal  will  be  found  more  economical,  and  should  be  used.*' 

The  Jackson  shaft  coal  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  coal-burning  locomotives  on 
the  M.  &,  C.  R.  R.  This  is  regarded  as  a  good  test.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  too  fiee- 
burning  where  the  draft  is  strong,  but  this  may  be  remedied  by  mixing  it  with  more 
caking  coals.  Whether  this  seam  resembles  the  Briar  Hill  in  its  unequal  distribution, 
remaius  to  be  determined.  The  latter  is  found  in  local  basins,  and  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tiibuted  over  large  areas.  Should  the  Jackson  seam  prove  extensive  and  underlie  the 
iron  ore  belt  along  the  M.  &,  C.  R.  R.,  and  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  branch,  it  will 
prove  of  incalculable  value  in  smelting  the  abundant  ores.  From  samples  of  the  coal 
shown  me  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  Che  hands  of  intelligent  furnace-men,  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  use  of  bituminous  coals  in  iron  making,  this  coal  will  be  found 
to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  reduction  of  ores.  Two  furnaces,  one  at  Jackson 
and  the  other  near  by,  are  soon  to  use  this  coal,  and  the  experiment  is  likely  to  be  tried 
under  favorable  auspices.  The  parties  who  have  purchased  the  Diamond  Furnace  have 
successfally  used  the  Briar  Hill  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  will  bring  to  the 
use  of  the  Jackson  coal  a  large  experience.  The  experiments  which  will  doubtless  be 
made  in  boring  for  petroleum  will  probably  decide  the  extent  and  range  of  this  seam  of 
coal.  I  would  suggest  that  careful  records  of  wells  be  kept.  At  Jackson  the  coal  is 
found  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  valley.  The  dip  is  nearly  east,  and 
hence  wells  bored  to  the  east,  or  in  any  direction  having  an  easting  from  Jackson, 
would  strike  the  coal  at  an  increased  depth.  At  Jackson  the  coal  is  three  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  thickness,  and  remarkably  homogeneous  in  quality.  If  the  coal  before  re- 
ferred to,  on  Dr.  Wolfs  farm,  northwest  of  McArthnr,  is  the  same  coal,  the  presumption 
would  be  that  the  seam  is  continued  over  a  large  area. 

There  are  probably  two  seams  of  coal  lying  above  the  lowest  seam  and  between  it  and 
the  well  known  limestone  coal.  Near  Hamden  is  a  seam  of  coal  which  has  been  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  had  no  opi)ortunity  of  examining  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  equi- 
valent to  a  seam  of  coal  which  lies  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  below  the  limestone  coaL 
This  seam  has  considerable  range  and  varies  much  in  character.  Where  first  seen,  in 
coming  to  the  surface,  near  Zaleski,  it  is  somewhat  impure  and  has  generally  been  known 
as  the  "  Splint  Coal"  seam.  On  the  Vinton  Furnace  lands  this  seam  is  well  developed 
and  the  coal  is  mined  for  domestic  uses.  It  is  five  feet  and  six  inches  in  thickness,  from 
which  are  to  be  subtracted  nine  or  ten  inches  of  slate.  This  seam  is  probably  found  low 
in  the  hills  in  all  that  region.  On  the  Buckeye  Furnace  lands,  several  miles  south  of 
Vinton,  this  seam  is  found  changed  into  oannel.  It  continues  as  cannel  probably  over  a 
considerable  area.  It  has  been  mined,  but  chiefly  by  "stripping,"  and  the  old  excava- 
tions are  now  filled  up  so  as  to  preyent  measurements.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality, 
burns  freely  in  the  grate,  and  would  doubtless  answer  a  good  purpose  as  a  gas  coal,  and 
also  for  distillation  into  oil.  If  this  coal  seam  continues  westward,  its  place  would  be 
very  high  in  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson.  The  "  Howe  seam,"  near  Jackson,  may 
be  the  equivalent ;  but  to  determine  this,  and  similar  questions  of  equivalency,  further 
examination  vrill  be  required.  The  '*  Howe  "  coal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  has  been 
highly  valued.    It  is  reported  as  between  three  and  four  feet  thick. 

The  Limestone  Coal.  This  seam  of  coal  is  of  wide  extent.  I  have  seen  it  at  various 
points  from  MoArthur,  north  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  to  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ironton.  At  various  places  it  is  largely  mined  and  serves  a 
good  purpose  for  ordinary  uses. 
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This  seam  of  coal  lies  under  a  seam  of  fossil iferoiis  limestone,  and  upon  the  limestone 
rests  the  well  known  limestone  ore.  The  following  section  will  show  the  relation  of 
these  three  strata  which  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  economic  geology  of 
southern  Ohio: 

Fig.  1.  The  coal  seam  is  generally  ahout 

fourfeet  in  thickness  exclusive  of  slate. 
There  is  a  parting  of  fire  clay  about 
ten  inches  near  the  top,  and  some- 
times a  thin  parting,  about  two  in- 
ches thick,  near  the  bottom, 
limestone  ore.  _,      ^       .      ,  ^  ^         i  ^ 

The  ten  inches  of  fire  clay  serve  for 

Limeetone.  ^jj^  "bearing  in;"  hence,  in  mining, 

18  in.  coal,       )  ^^®  good  coal  on  the  bottom  is  saved. 

10  in.  fire  clay,  (. Limestone  coal.  The  upper  part  above  the  ten  inches 

18  m  coal,         |  «    ,  .  ,    , 

12  in.  coal,       J  of  slate  is  not  regarded  as  very  good, 

but  it  answers  a  tolerable  purpose  for 
grate  use.  The  eighteen  inches  next 
below  the  ten  inches  tire  clay  are  used 
for  smith  purposes.  Its  proximity  to  the  limestone  ore  makes  it  worthy  of  trial  for  mak- 
ing iron.  This  seam  varies  somewhat  in  different  localities,  but  it  is  generally  of  fair 
working  thickness,  and  from  its  wide  extent  it  is  destined  to  be  very  largely  used  in  the 
several  counties  through  which  it  is  found.  The  State  geologists  in  1838,  regarded  this 
seam  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Nelsonville  coal.  This  equivalency  is  in  my  mind  some- 
what doubtful.  The  limestone  coal  receives  its  name  from  its  association  with  a  remark- 
ably persifetent  seam  of  limestone  which  can  be  readily  traced  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
localities  north  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Resting  upon  the  limestone 
is  the  famous  stratum  of  iron  ore  called  the  "  limestone  ore."  In  this  ore  we  find  a  ten- 
dency to  pass  into  flint.  At  McArthur  it  is  a  porous  buhr,  and  is  used  for  millstones. 
At  Pomeroy  the  buhr  stratum,  with  the  coal  five  feet  in  thickness  under  it,  was  passed 
in  boring  for  salt,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  Pomeroy  seam  of  coal. 
This  proves  the  wide  range  of  the  **  limestone  coal." 

NeUonviUe  Coal.    Ii  is  somewhat  doubtful.,  as  hsB  been  previously  intimated,  whether 
this  seam  of  coal  is  well  developed  directly  on  the  railroad.    Its  place  would  be  not  far 
below  the  seam  now  mined  at  mineral  City.    If  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  limestone 
coal,  as  our  geologists 
lieved,  then  we  have  it  w< 
large  area,  as  has  been  b 

place  is  a  little  higher  ii 

x-i     xu-  i.  •     i.1.     •  Coal,  thickneflB  not  seen, 

ably  thins  out  in  the  im  ' 

the  road.    In  passing  u] 

Raccoon  Creek  from  Mi 

the  N  elson  ville  coal  con  Sandstone,  40  to  50  feet. 

the  bed  of  the  stream 

north  of  the  road.    Her 

thick.    From  this  point 

to  Meeker's  Creek  and  t^.  e  r^*  tun^^^x  nu  _     x 

Coal  5  feet  (Aiineral  City  seam. ) 
following   is   a  section 

far  from  Mr.  Peter  Be< 

branch  of  Raccoon  Cre€  ^*^>  ^^  ^'• 

NelionTille  Coal,  6  ftet. 
But  Blanch  Baccocn  Creek. 
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Two  miles  north  of  Mr.  Beckley's,  h  and  c  are  only  eight  feet  apart.  If  the  Kelson- 
ville  seam  should  be  found  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  seam  now  worked  at 
Mineral  City  (its  geological  position),  it  would  rise  into  the  hills  on  the  Hope  Furnace 
and  Zaleski  estates  On  the  Zaleskl  lauds  there  is  a  seam  of  limestone  on  which  rests 
a  seam  of  ore.  The  limestone  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  covered  up,  and  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  determine  by  lithological  and  fossilliferons  characters,  its  identity  with 
the  regular  ore  bearing  limestone,  which  has  elsewhere  so  wide  a  range.  If  it  is  thus 
identical,  the  position  of  the  limestone  coal  seam  would  be  just  below  it.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  true  position  of  the  Nelsonville  coal  wonld  be  higher  in  the  Zaleski 
hills  than  the  elevation  at  which  the  limestone  is  found.  At  NelsonviUe,  where  the 
seam  is  largely  mined,  there  is  no  limestone  directly  above  the  coal.  At  Channcey,  on 
the  Hocking  liver,  between  Nelsonville  and  Athens,  the  Nelsonville  coal  is  found  by 
shafting  at  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Here  no  limestone  or  buhr  stone 
was  found  above  it.  At  Chauncey  the  coal  is  six  feet  in  thickness  and  is  profitably 
mined  for  use  in  the  salt  furnaces.  At  Athens  the  same  seam  has  been  passed,  in  boring 
for  salt,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  it.  The  Nelsonville  coal  has  a  hi^^h  reputation  for  quality,  and  it  is 
extensively  taken  by  canal  to  Columbus  and  other  markets  in  that  direction. 

There  are,  above  the  proper  position  of  the  Nelsonville  coal,  two  other  seams  as  seen 
in  the  hills  on  the  east  branch  of  Raccoon.  One  of  these  seams  is  worked  at  Mineral 
City  and  at  several  points  west.  The  coal  at  Mineral  City,  King's  Switch,  Moonville 
and  Hope  Furnace  stations  is  of  good  quality,  and  justly  esteemed  a  grate  coal,  although 
the  seam  is  not  very  thick.  Like  all  coal  seams  directly  under  sandstone,  the  thickness 
of  this  coal  is  variable,  the  upper  surface  being  quite  undulating.  Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  measurement  of  the  seam  which  will  be  accepted  by  those  interested  in  the 
lands  and  mines  as  a  fair  average.  The  Mineral  City  seam  varies  from  twenty-two 
inches  to  five  feet.  The  latter  thio'  nessis,  however,  quite  exceptional.  On  the  Zaleski 
estates,  the  coal  is  mined  near  the  Hope  Furnace  station,  and  at  a  location  north  of  the 
railroad  and  between  Hope  Furnace  and  Zaleski  stations.  To  the  latter  mines  a  branch 
railroad  has  been  extended.  The  coal  near  Hope  Furnace  station  is  now  being  profita- 
bly mined  by  the  Zaleski  Company.  I  have  seen  no  analysis  of  the  coal,  but  from  its 
external  appearance  I  think  I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  calling  it  a  superior  quality  of 
coal  for  the  parlor  grate.  At  the  other  mines  on  the  Zaleski  lands  two  seams  are  work- 
ed. These  are  about  sixty  feet  apart  in  vertical  distance.  The  lower  seam  is  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  the  upper  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  upper  is  the  one  principally 
mined  at  this  time.  The  general  quality  of  the  i^aleski  coals,  of  both  seams,  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  coal  is  highly  esteemed  in  Cincinnati  for  domestic  uses.  From  the  com- 
paratively free  burning  character  it  is  preferred  for  cooking  stoves.  It  possesses  the  im- 
portant elements  of  a  parlor  grate  coal,  and  properly  tried,  can  not  fail  to  be  popular. 

Although  mining  operations  nave  been  attended  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  success, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  success  would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  equipments  of  the  rail- 
road company  had  been  such  as  to  enable  the  mining  company  to  transmit  larger  quan- 
tities of  coal  to  Cincinnati,  at  such  times  as  the  market  was  unsupplied  tcom  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  price  consequently  very  high. 

There  is  a  seam  of  coal,  reported  to  be  four  feet  thick,  appearing  near  the  level  of  the 
railroad,  about  three  miles  east  of  Athens.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  8(eiger 
Bank.  This  coal  is  mined  at  the  present  time.  This  is  probably  the  same  seam  as  that 
wfiich  shows  itself  at  about  the  same  elevation  a  few  miles  up  the  Hocking  river,  near 
the  salt  works  of  M.  M.  Green  &  Co.  It  has  not  been  thoroughly  opened  at  any  point, 
but,  from  its  position  above  the  surface  drainage,  it  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

High  in  the  hills,  near  Athens,  is  a  thin  seam  of  coal,  of  little  economic  value,  which 
is  probably  the  continnation  of  the  "  big  vein  '  on  Federal  Creek.    Judge  Prudeu's 
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mine  in  the  hills,  not  very  far  from  Warren  station  on  the  railroad,  is  probably  in  the 
same  seam.  At  this  point  the  coal  is  not  thick,  but  is  profitably  worked  for  the  snpply 
of  the  salt  works  in  the  neighborhood.  This  seam,  however,  attains  its  maximnm  thickoeas 
on  Federal  Creek  and  Marietta  Run.  On  the  latter  stream  a  branch  emptying  into  Fed- 
eral Greek  abont  a  mile  north  of  the  railroad,  this  coal  is  ten  feet  thick.  The  coal  is 
subdivided  by  a  parting  of  fire-clay  about  one  foot  thick. .  There  appears  to  be  a  local 
duplication  of  the  regular  seam,  caused,  doubtless,  by  a  slight  depression  into  which 
the  waters  brought  and  deposited  fine  sediments  which  now  constitute  the  fire  clay.  On 
this  clay,  as  a  floor,  the  upper  coal  was  formed.  A  section  of  this  remarkable  seam  pre- 
sents the  following  appearance : 

Fig.  3. 

The  first  few  inches   above  the   fire- 
clay is  somewhat  slaty  but  would  doubt-  «    ^     w 

OADa  tOCKt 

less  answer  for  boiling  salt  and  similar 

^  Slate. 

^®®'  Coia,6|fcet 

The  rest  of  this  large  seam,  say  nine  p.      .     ^^^ 

feet,  is  homogeneous  in  structure   and  Goal.  4^  feet. 

excellent  in  quality.  Fireclay. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  two  portions,  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland: 
Lower  portion.  Upper  portSoo. 

Fixed  Carbon 47,119         Fixed  Carbon 48,010 

Bitumen 45,781         Bitumen 44,855 

Ashes 7,110         Ashes 7,135 


100,000  100,000 

On  Big  Run,  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  about  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  last.  It  is  not 
yet  developed. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  coal  field  which  is  being  developed  by  your  road,  let  xa 
compare  it  with  the  most  famous  ones,  probably,  of  the  Old  World.  We  quote  from 
David  Dale  Owen :  "  The  celebrated  Newcastle  coal  field,  which  supplies  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  product  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  which  most  of  the  coalbarnt 
in  London  is  obtained,  has  an  area  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  square  miles.  The 
entire  thickness  of  the  measures  is  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  varying,  however, 
in  different  parts.  The  total  thickness  of  the  twenty-five  coal  seams  is  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet,  the  beds  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  six  feet ;  but  there  are  seldom  more 
than  five  seams  that  are  workable,  and  often  not  more  than  one  or  two  exi£t  in  a 
locality." 

The  Southern  Ohio  region,  which  is  directly  tributary  to  your  road,  is  seventy 
five  miles  in  length  and  foity  miles  wide,  making  an  area  of  three  thousand  square 
miles.  Counting  only  those  seams  that  are  workable,  we  have  over  forty  feet  as  the 
aggregate  thickness.  The  total  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Ohio  is  about  twelve 
hundred  feet.  Again,  the  principal  seam  of  the  Newcastle  field  is  six  feet  thick,  while 
one  of  the  seams  of  this  region  has  a  thickness  of  ten  feet.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
actual  amount  of  coal  in  the  field,  and  I  am  now  considering  only  the  out-crop,  let  us 
represent  it  by  a  stratum  forty  feet  thick  twenty  miles  wide  (allowing  half  the  distance 
across  the  region  for  loss  on  the  out-cropping  strata)  and  seventy-five  miles  long.  Ki » 
is  estimated,  there  are  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  one  square  mile  of  a  layer  one  foot  thick, 
there  would  be  40,000,000  tons  to  one  square  mile  of  this  stratum,  and  multiplying  by  nom- 
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ber  of  sqnare  miles,  or  1,500,  we  have  for  the  amonnt  of  coal  60,000,000,000  tons.  These 
figures  relate  only  to  those  seams  which  are  for  the  most  part  above  surface  drainage. 
The  presumption  is  that  most  of  the  seams  continue  under  the  surface  of  the  coal 
basin  and  may  be  reached  by  shafts  It  is  by  deep  shafts  that  most  of  the  coal  in 
Great  Britain  is  obtained.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  in  Southern  Ohio  which  is  acces- 
sible by  drifting  and  shafting  is  almost  beyond  calculation,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  our  coal  will  sustain  large  and  busy  mining  and  manufacturing  cities. 

IRON  ORE. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  the  range  of  the  productive  iron  ore  measures 
will  be  readily  seen.  The  conglomerate  contains  more  or  less  iron.  Sometimes  the 
rock  is  merely  stained  by  iron,  and  in  other  places  the  ore  is  found  in  small  local  depos- 
its and  may  be  regarded  as  heralding  an  iron  period,  soon  to  appear.  In  Kentucky 
there  is  a  fine  seam  of  ore  resting  above  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  and  below  the 
conglomerate.  This  is  finely  developed  upon  the  lands  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Furnace 
Co.  In  Ohio  the  ores,  beginning  with  the  conglomerate,  are  found  in  several  seams, 
interstratified  with  the  sandstones,  shales,  &.c.  The  most  famous  seam  of  ore.  aud  the 
ore  most  worked,  is  the  "  limestone  ore,"  which  rests  upon  a  remarkably  persistent 
seam  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Between  the  conglomerate  and  this  limestone  ore  are 
several  seams  of  "  block  ore,"  varying  in  thickness  at  difierent  points.  These  often  dis- 
appear and  other  seams  take  their  places. 


The  black  line  commencing  in  Highland  county,  and  terminating  at  Marietta,  repre- 
sents the  M.  A,  C.  R.  B. 

A  section  made  by  Seneca  W.  Ely,  Esq.,  of  a  Mil  near  Cincinnati  Furnace,  shows  four 
seams  of  block  ore,  containing  in  the  aggregate  from  twenty-six  to  thirty^ight  inches. 
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Some  of  this  ore  is  poor,  hut  mnch  of  it  is  valuahle,  especially  when  mixed  with  the 
limestone  ore.  At  Jackson  Furnace,  Scioto  county,  there  are  three  seams  of  ore  called 
** Little  Red,"  "  Middle  "  or  "  Saud  Block  "  and  **  Big  Reu,*'  all  lying  considerably  below 
the  position  of  the  limestone  ore.  The  Harrison  Furnace,  which  lies  west  of  Jackson 
Furnace,  iu  the  same  county,  uses,  from  its  own  estate,  block  ores,  of  which  a  fine  devel- 
opment in  thickness  and  quality  haa  recently  been  found.  With  this  ore  they  mix  an 
equal  quantity  of  limestone  ore,  procured  from  their  lauds  upon  the  railroad. 

Several  furnaces  situated  upon  the  western  border  of  the  iron  belt,  make  their  iron 
exclusively  from  the  lower  or  block  ores.    The  iron  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.    Generally,  those  furnaces  which  have  good  block  ores  use 
them  iu  preference  as  a  mixture  with  the  limestone  ore.    On  the  other  hand,  many  fui^ 
naces  which  have  an  abundance  of  limestone  ore  are  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
and  prefer  not  to  try  any  experiments  in  the  way  of  mixing  ores.    The  limestone  ore, 
while  it  is  no  richer  iu  iron  than  some  of  the  selected  block  ores,  is  easily  reduced  and 
makes  an  iron  of  superior  quality.    The  iron  has  a  high  reputation,  and  commands  the 
highest  market  price.    The  drawback  to  this  ore  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  localities,  it 
contains  more  or  less  flint.    This  difficulty  only  trou  bles  certain  localities,  and  the  flinty 
ores  can  be  easily  rejected.    It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  scientific  interest,  that  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  limestone,  and  the  ore  resting  upon  it,  a  struggle 
between  carbonate  of  lime,  and  iron  and  flint  for  the  ascendancy.    In  some  places  there 
is  found  almost  nothing  but  limestone ;  in  others  the  flint  is  wanting,  and  in  still  others 
the  flint  takes  the  place  of  both  iron  and  lime.    Where  this  flint  is  open  and  porous  it 
constitutes  a  rough,  ragged  rock,  which  may  be  used  as  buhrstones  for  flouring  mills. 
Formerly  considerable  numbers  of  millstones  were  quarried  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mc- 
Arthur.    I  have  known  of  most  excellent  stones  procured  from  these  quarries.    The 
limestone  ore  is  generally  thick  enough  to  warrant  digging ;  its  thickness  ranging  from 
six  inches  to  seven  feet.    When  of  the  latter  thickness  it  is  a  local  development  and  is 
not  of  wide  extent ;  but  the  seam  is  often  found  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
thick  over  large  areas.    At  a  few  places  the  ore  is  obtained  by  drifting  into  the  hills, 
but  generally  the  surface  soil  is  stripped  off  and  the  ore  taken  up  as  far  into  the  hill  as 
the  disintegrating  forces  have  made  the  superincumbent  strata  soft.    The  old  rule  has 
been  to  remove  a  foot  of  earth  fur  each  inch  of  ore.    For  example,  where  the  seam  aver- 
ages twelve  inches,  twelve  feet  of  superincumbent  earth  may  be  profitably  removed. 
This  rule  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.    It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  the  lime- 
stone ore  belt  is  twelve  miles  wide,  from  where,  on  the  east,  it  disappears  below  the 
lowest  valleys,  to  where  it  croi>s  out  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  on  the  west.    Above 
the  limestone  ore  are  found  two,  and  perhaps  three  seams  of  block  ore,  making  in  the 
aggregate  about  two  feet  in  thickness.    These  seams  are  found  in  the  hills  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ore  belt.    If  we  may  estimate  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  ores 
from  the  conglomerate  to  the  limestone  ore,  including  the  latter,  at  five  feet,  we  have 
for  the  whole  ore  belt  seven  feet  of  iron  ore     In  some  localities  the  aggregate  thickness 
will  be  ten  or  twelve  feet.    The  ores  vary  in  the  per  centuge  of  metallic  iron,  but  they 
range  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.    Chosen  samples  will  yield  sixty  per  cent.    Selected 
liinestone  ore  will  make  a  ton  of  iron  from  two  tons  of  ore.    Generally,  from  the  meth- 
ods ot  digging  the  ore,  it  is  somewhat  dirty,  and  two  tons  and  a  half  are  allowed. 

Thus  far  no  black-band  ore  has  been  worked  in  Southern  Ohio.  In  some  localities  the 
highly  bituminous  slate  overlying  the  limestone  coal  is  charged  with  iron,  containing 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  If  these  overlying  slates  were  care- 
fully examined  over  this  wide  range  of  limestone  coal,  I  have  little  doubt  that  at  some 
points  good  black-band  ore  would  be  found.  The  fact  that  above  the  limestone  the  iron 
is  abundant,  and  that  the  iron  is  often  diffused  through  the  limestone,  making  it  fer- 
riferous, gives  a  strong  antecedent  probability  that  at  many  places  the  black  slates  im- 
mediately below  the  limestone  will  be  also  largely  charged  with  iron.    Black-band  ore 
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might  also  be  found  at  other  points  in  the  series  of  strata,  either  above 
limestone  coal,  and  all  the  black  bitominoos  slates  are  worthy  of  careful 
To  aid  somewhat  in  this,  I  give,  as  a  sort  of  guide,  ^^j 
the  following  group  of  strata,  in  which  the  black-/ 
band  ore  is  found  in  Mahoning  county,  where  it  is 
extensively  and  profitably  smelted : 

Ft,  In.  Ft.  In, 

Iron  ore,  (Kidney  ore) 0  6  to    1  6 

Limestone 0  0  "  8  0 

Shale 0  0  "  10  0 

Coal 2  0  "  3  0 

Black-bandore 0  8  "  2  0 

Coal 0  5  "  1  0 

Three  and  a  half  tons  of  black-band  ore,  in  the  raw 
state,  moke  a  ton  of  iron,  but  the  ore  varies  in  rich-   *"    r>  S'.^^S 
ness  in  different  localities.    This  ore  is  very  easily        ^   §  ^  ^ 
smelted,  requiring  but  two-thirds  the  amount  of  fuel         ^  §"     ? 
used  for  other  ores.    The  iron  made  from  it  is  pecu-         ch   § 
liarly   well  adapted  to  castings,  is  very  fluid  when         ^ 
melted,  and  makes  a  smooth  surface.    I  would  re-  <« 

mark  that  black-band  ore  will  hardly  be  found  in  our 
<»'e  measures  in  Southern  Ohio,  unless  methods,  less 
desultory  and  more  intelligent,  are  employed  in  the 
search  for  ore  than  those  now  too  often  employed  on 
our  furnace  estates.  Generally,  the  finding  of  ores  is 
left  to  accident,  or  to  laborers,  who  are  guided  by  no 
intelligence  or  system.  The  wonder  is  that  on  some 
of  the  furnace  lands  such  men  should  find  ore  at  aU. 

The  ores  of  Southern  Ohio,  are  classed  under  car 
bonates  and  hematized  carbonates.  As  has  been  pr^ 
viously  stated,  the  seam  of  ore  most  prized  is  the  ; 

limestone  ore.    This,  in  the  out-crop,  is  a  hydrated  ! 

peroxide  of  iron,  but  further  in  the  hill,  where  it  has  | 

been  excluded  from  atmospheric  infiuences,  it  is  prob-  < 

ably  a  proto-carbonate,  but  often  mixed  with  perox-  J 

ide. 

The  ores  of  the  lower  coal  measures  are  largely 
used  in  Pennsylvania,  but  Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his 
"  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,"  says,  "  they  will  hardly 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  grander  outspread 
of  the  same  formations  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Wes- 
tern Virginia.  *  *  *  *  It  is  these  ores  that  have 
furnished  in  Southern  Ohio  the  supplies  for  the  nu- 
merous furnaces  about  Hanging  Rock,  and  at  other 
points,  the  iron  from  which  has  a  reputation  almost 
equal  to  that  made  from  the  genuine  hematites  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks.  They  abound  more  around 
the  margins  of  the  great  coal  fields  where  the  lower 
members  come  to  the  surface,  than  in  the  middle  por 
tions." 
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It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railroad,  with  its 
Portsmouth  branch,  opens  to  profitable  development  a  very  large  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  iron  regions  in  the  world.  Instead  of  crossing  this  iron  belt  directly,  the  road 
lingers  in  it  as  if  loth  to  leave  it.  Going  westward,  the  road  enters  the  belt  near  Hope 
Fornace,  then  it  takes  a  southern  direction  to  Hamden,  sixteen  miles.  Thence  passing 
a  little  north  of  west  the  main  road  crosses  the  lower  strata  of  the  ore  belt  at  right  an- 
gels with  the  line  of  strike,  and  leaving  the  iron  district  a  little  west  of  Cincinnati  Fur- 
nace. 

The  Portsmouth  branch,  leaving  Hamden,  runs  towards  the  western  edge  of  the  belt 
at  Jackson,  and  there  enters  the  fields  of  the  Jackson  "  8haft  coal."  Thence  it  passes 
toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  belt  at  Portland,  ofiering  the  facilities  of  a  good  road 
to  the  many  adjacent  furnaces.  Thence  gradually  bearing  west,  it  leaves  the  belt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sciotoville. 

The  probable  extension  of  the  Ironton  Railroad,  which  is  already  more  than  hsdf 
finished,  meeting  the  Portsmouth  branch  a  few  miles  west  of  Pioneer  Furnace,  will  com- 
plete a  line  of  railroad,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles  along  this 
region  of  out-cropping  strata  of  iron  ore,  giving  to  more  than  thirty  ^maces  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  the  advantage  of  ready  transportation.  No  small  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  fistct  that  this  road,  carrying  and  distributing  the  limestone  ores  from 
the  center  of  the  belt  to  the  furnaces  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  where  the  block  ores 
abound,  facilitates  a  mixture  of  ores,  which  is  considered  so  desirable  by  many  furnace 
companies.  As  the  Lake  Superior  ores  are  profitably  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Eastern 
Ohio,  why  may  not  the  Missouri  iron  ores,  from  Iron  Mountain,  &c.,  of  equal  value,  trans- 
ported by  railroad  to  St.  Louis,  then  up  the  Ohio  river  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  your  railroad  throughout  this  section,  be  also  used  with  advantage 
in  mixing  with  the  ore  of  our  coal  measures  1  The  expense  of  transportation  cannot  be 
greater  than  that  of  bringing  the  Lake  Superior  ore  to  furnaces  on  the  Ohio  river  above 
Wheeling,  and  to  other  points  in  Eastern  Ohio. 

The  location  of  your  road,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  iron  district  through  which  it 
passes,  is  most  remarkable,  and  to  be  fully  understood,  the  accompanying  map  should 
be  carefully  studied.    (See  page  255.) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  general  discussion  of  the  inexhaustible  ore  beds  of 
Southern  Ohio  to  present  the  following  extracts  from  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Daniels. 

"  An  invention  of  vast  importance  to  American  mines  and  manufactures,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  of  Illinoie,  has  recently  been  introduced  by  some  of  the  enterprising  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh.  After  careful  and  thorough  experiments  its  merits  are  now  fully 
established,  and  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  rank  among  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
age.  It  is  essentially  a  new  method  of  generating  and  applying  heat  in  the  process  of 
metallurgy,  and  is  ealled  the  "  Sieman  Furnace."  The  inventor  is  a  German  who  resides 
in  England,  where,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  the  furnaces  are  being  extensively  and 
successfully  worked.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  all  the  processes  of  reducing,  refin 
ing  and  working  metallic  ores  or  metals,  and  indeed,  wherever  heat  in  large  quantities 
is  required.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  this  invention  as  applied  to  our  western  in- 
terests, is  in  ita  use  of  the  poorer  qualities  of  coal.  The  most  sulphurous  coal,  and 
even  the  slack  and  waste  of  the  mines  are  just  as  valuable  in  the  Sieman  Furnace  as 
coals  of  the  best  quality,  if  they  contain  the  same  proportion  of  combustible  matter. 
The  sulphur  and  other  impurities  are  rendered  harmless  by  the  mode  of  combustion,  and 
the  highest  temperature  possible  is  gained  with  wonderful  economy  of  fuel." 

The  principle  on  which  the  required  heat  is  obtained  without  bringing  the  iron  in 
direct  contact  with  the  ccal  is  one  of  the  highest  moment  in  making  iron.  Prof.  Fara- 
day, of  England,  the  highest  possible  authority  on  such  a  subject,  said,  in  a  recent  leo 
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tnre  before  the  Hoyal  Institate :  "  The  Sieman  process  is  founded  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, and  is  destined  to  play  an  important  pajrt  in  all  metallurgical  operations." 

Sir  W.  Armstrong,  late  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  celebrated  as  the  inyentor  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  also  strongly  commends 
the  Sieman  furnace. 

Most  of  the  furnace  companies  in  Southern  Ohio,  have  an  abundance  of  coal  on  their 
lands.  Should  the  Sieman  method  of  making  iron  warrant  the  commendation  it  is  re- 
ceiying  from  practical  iron  men,  the  number  of  furnaces  in  Southern  Ohio  could  be  al- 
most indefinitely  increased.  Now,  to  secure  a  permanent  supply  of  charcoal,  the  com- 
panies own  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land.  By  the  Sieman  method  of 
manufacture,  a  few  hundred  acres  of  choice  ore  land  with  a  seam  of  coal  would  be  all 
the  land  required. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  horisontal  section  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  iron  ores  are  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  iron  belt  where  the  ore  seams  crop  out,  but  these  seams 
doubtless  extend  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Ohio  coal  measures.  The  ores  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  in  great  Britain,  are  almost  exdusiyely  obtained  by  shafts  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Supposing  the  iron  ores  to  extend  uniformly  over  half  of  this  belt,  or  seven  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  belt,  included  in  this  report,  to  be  seventy- 
five  miles,  we  have  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  square  miles. 

With  an  aggregate  of  seven  feet  of  ore  there  would  be  4,061,986,133  cubic  yards, 
which,  according  to  the  usual  estimates,  would  yield  1,624,794,449  tons  of  metalic  iron. 

There  are  about  forty  furnaces  in  this  region,  consuming  annually  not  far  from  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore,  from  which  are  made  eighty  thousand  tons  of  iron. 

At  sixty-five  dollars  a  ton,  this  would  be  worth  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  dividends  of  profits  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  very  large,  ranging 
from  twenty  to  nearly  forty  dollars  a  ton,  when  iron  was  seventy  dollars. 

The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  ranges  from  ten  to  sixteen  tons  per  day.  The  length  of 
the  blast  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  stock  which  can  be  accumulated.  During  the 
past  year,  labor  has  been  scarce  and  high,  and  few  furnaces  have  been  worked  up  to 
their  full  capacity. 

SALT. 

The  principal  saliferous  stratum  is  the  conglomerate,  which  underlies  the  productive 
coal  measures.  But  the  salt  is  not  confined  to  this  rock,  but  may  be  found  in  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Waverly  Series  below,  and  also  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures 
above ;  but  the  strongest  and  most  abundant  brine  is  found  in  the  conglomerate.  It 
was  in  this  rock  that  the  original  salt  springs  were  found,  west  of  Jackson,  in  Jackson 
county,  which  were,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  reserved  by  the  Government. 
To  increase  the  strength  of  the  brine,  wells  were  bored.  The  salt-bearing  rock  dips  to 
the  east,  and  now  it  is  customary  to  bore  wells  at  points  quite  remote  from  the  outcrop 
of  the  conglomerate,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  rock  at  greater  depths,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  stronger  brine. 

The  water  percolates  through  the  somewhat  porous  sandrock,  dissolving  out  the  par- 
ticles of  salt,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  brine  increases  in  strength  as  it  descends  the 
inclined  plane.    Section  No.  2  will  explain  the  position  and  dip  of  the  conglomerate. 

From  Jackson,  or  its  equivalent  position,  near  the  Cincinnati  Furnace,  east  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  to  Marietta,  brine  may  doubtless  be  obtained  anywhere  by  boring. 
It  might  be  strong  enough  for  profitable  evaporation  at  Jackson,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  brine  at  Zaleski,  and  almost  anywhere  east  of  that 
point.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  good  brine  is  obtained  at  about  seven  hun- 
dred feet 
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If  the  Federal  Creek  coal  is  the  geological  eqniralent  of  the  Pomeroy  coal,  a§  it 
doubtless  is,  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  the  salt  rock  at  Big  Run,  Marietta  Run 
and  Federal  Creek,  and  its  tributaries,  at  the  same  distance  below  the  surface  as  at 
Pomeroy,  viz :  about  1,000  feet. 

A  very  deep  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pomeroy, 
has  reached  the  depth  of  1,345  feet,  and  has  passed 
through  the  con$rlomerate  and  entered  the  fine  grained 
or  Waverly  sandstone. 

From  Big  Run  the  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  east 
cannot  continue  very  far,  since,  by  tracing  the  strata 
through  Athens,  Morgan  and  Washington  counties, 
I  find  that  the  thin  coal  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  below  Harmar,  under  the  heavy  sand  rock  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Big  Run  or  Federal  Creek  seam. 
Hence  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  reached  not  far  from 
Big  Run,  and  from  that  point  to  Harmar  the  strata 
are  nearly  horizontal,  subject  doubtless  to  some  un- 
dulations. This  fact  is  most  important  and  det^er- 
•  mines  the  depth  at  which  the  conglomerate,  or  salt 

2  rock  will  be  reached  in  Washington  county. 

-J  The  three  essential  elements  of  profitable  salt-mak- 

^  ing  are:  Ist,  an  abundance  of  good  brine;  2d,  fuel 

"3  at  minimum  cost;  and  third,  cheap  transportation, 

w  The  first  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the 

o  salt  or  conglomerate  rock.      It  is,  however,  gener- 

o  ally  believed  that  the  deeper  the  conglomerate   is 

g  struck,  the  stronger  the  brine.     If  this  is  so,  the 

^  valley  of  the  Hocking,  near  Athenp,  and  the  valley 

.g^  of  Federal  Creek,  would  be  better  locations  than  any 

^  farther  west.     Probably  the  latter  locality  would 

g^  afford  stronger  brine  than  the  former. 

'g  There  is  every  geological  reason  to  believe,  that 

§  the  brine  on  Federal  Creek,  and  its  tributaries  near 

O  the  railroad,  would  be  quite  as  strong,  and  supply  as 

abundant  as  that  found  at  Pomeroy,  since  the  coal 
seams  in  the  two  locations  are  equivalent  and  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  underlying  conglomerate. 

The  second  element  mentioned  is  found  in  the 
abundant  coal  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  West  of 
Mineral  City,  coal  is  found  in  all  the  hills.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Hocking,  one  seam  of  coal,  but  little 
developed  as  yet,  is  found  above  drainage;  but  by 
shafting  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  the  Nelson- 
ville  seam  of  six  feet  in  thickness  can  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere.  The  salt  works  on  the  Hocking 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years. 
At  Chauncey,  the  Nelsonville  coal  is  reached  at  a 
depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the  surface.  On 
—  Federal  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  no  limit 
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io  the  supply  of  coal.  On  Marietta  Run,  a  branch  of  Federal  Creek,  the  coal  h  nearly 
ten  feet  thick,  and  is  so  situated  that  the  cost  of  mining  would  be  very  trifling. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  salt,  the  inferior  and  refuse 
ooal  of  the  mine,  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  market,  may  be  used.  Should  the 
coal  mines  in  the  region  be  extensively  wrought,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  a  very  large  salt  business  would  be  almost  nothing. 

The  third  element,  viz :  Cheap  transportation,  the  Railroad  would  furnish.  The  salt 
could  be  taken  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Marietta  and  there  shipped,  or  that  destined  to  sup- 
ply the  market  in  the  central  and  north-western  parts  of  the  State,  could  be  taken  to 
Athens  and  shipped  by  the  canal  to  Columbus. 

There  are  few  locations  in  the  world  where  all  the  essential  elements  of  successful 
salt  manufacture  are  so  happily  blended.  At  the  Salines,  near  Syracuse,  New  York, 
while  the  brine  is  strong,  the  fuel  is  very  expensive.  At  Saginaw,  Michigan,  the  brine 
is  strong  and  abundant,  but  the  fuel  used  is  wood,  which,  in  its  preparation  and  trans- 
portation to  the  salt  works,  is  very  costly  compared  with  coal  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal 
mine. 

For  several  years  the  salt  business  in  Ohio  has  been  very  profitable,  companies  having, 
it  is  said,  declared  dividends  ranging  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  £.  H.  Moore,  of  Athens,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  this 
district  (No.  15),  for  the  following  facts  relative  to  salt : 

There  have  been  produced  in  the  district,  during;  the  year  1864, 1,677,774  bushels  of 
salt,  from  the  tax  on  which  the  Government  has  received  $41,011.68. 

FIRE  CULT. 

Besides  the  coal  and  iron  ore  there  will  doubtless  be  found  valuable  seams  of  Fire 
Clay.  None  of  these  seams  have  as  yet  been  extensively  worked.  There  is  a  heavy 
stratum  of  apparently  excellent  clay  on  the  lands  of  the  Harrison  Furnace  Company, 
near  Sciotoville.  The  trials  which  have  been  made  of  this  clay  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire-brick  are  said  to  have  resulted  most  favorably,  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  that 
suitable  works  will  be  erected  in  that  neighborhood  for  using  this  clay.  Careful  search 
will  doubtless  be  rewarded  in  finding  other  seams  equally  valuable. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  geological  relations  of  petroleum  are  not  as  easily  understood  as  those  of  the  great 
mineral  products — coal  and  iron  ore.  The  latter  can  be  seen  and  measured,  but  petro- 
leum is  found  in  subterranean  fissures,  and  hence  the  questions  of  locality  and  quantity 
are  involved  in  no  little  obscurity.  We  have  learned,  however,  in  what  geological 
strata  the  oil  has  thus  far  been  found,  and  can  therefore  estimate  the  probabilities  of 
finding  oil  in  similar  strata  elsewhere.  We  have  also  learned  to  estimate  the  significance 
of  surface  indications,  as  shown  in  oil  and  gas  springs,  and  in  the  inclination  or  uplift- 
ing of  the  strata  by  which  subterranean  fissures  may  have  been  produced. 

The  two  geological  formations  from  which,  in  the  United  States,  oil  has  thus  far  been 
chiefly  found,  are  the  carboniferous  and  devonian.  The  oil  now  produced  in  Western 
Virginia  and  South-eastern  Ohio  is  all  found  in  the  coal  measures.  The  oil  on  Oil  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  is  derived  from  devonian  rocks.  There  are,  however,  several  locations  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  such  as  Smith's  Ferry  and  Drunkard's  Creek,  which  are  in  the 
coal  measures.  Fortunately,  the  M.  &  C.  R.  R.  passes  through  both  of  these  oil-producing 
formations.  In  the  oarbon\ferou8  rockt  in  Ohio,  we  already  have  remunerating  oil  wells 
in  Washington,  Noble,  Morgan  and  Athens  counties.  In  these  counties  the  more  promis- 
ing lands  are  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers  into  those  of  men  of 
capital  and  enterprize,  and  large  results  are  hoped  for.    The  geological  positions  of  these 
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oouDties  is  essentially  the  same.  They  all  lie  upon  the  npper  part  of  oar  Ohio  coal 
measures.  Washington  county,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  little  higher  in  position  than  the 
others. 

If  we  take  the  Pomeroy  coal-seam  as  our  geological  horizon,  and  follow  that  horizon 
through  Meigs,  Athens,  Morgan,  Nohle  and  Washington  counties,  we  shall  find  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  oil  yet  obtained  has  been  found  in  strata  lying  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  feet  below  that  horizon.  I  state  this  simply  as  a  fact.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
infer  from  it  that  the  oil  is  limited  to  these  three  hundred  feet. 

Very  few  wells  have  been  bored  very  deep,  and  of  these  several  have  struck  good 
veins  of  oiL  The  fact  is  significant,  however,  in  revealing  a  very  large  area  of  oil  ter- 
ritory of  no  little  promise. 

Other  counties,  besides  those  already  named,  lying  upon  the  M.  db  C.  E.  R  and  its 
Portsmouth  Branch,  are  not  without  their  claims  to  be  good  oil  territory.  Surface  indi- 
cations of  oil  are  said  to  exist  along  the  Raccoon  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  several  other 
streams.  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  these  indications,  but  there  are  no  geological 
reasons  why  oil  should  not  be  found  in  the  coal  measures  west  of  Athens  county.  Lands 
in  that  region  are  being  sought  after,  and  many  wells  will  be  bored  to  test  them  during 
the  coming  summer  and  fall. 

The  carboniferous  strata,  from  Big  Run,  westward,  are  all  inclined  to  the  east  or  a 
little,  south  of  east.  The  amount  of  dip  ranges  from  ten  to  forty  feet  per  mile.  The 
force  causing  this  general  uplift  has  doubtless  produced  many  subterranean  fissures. 
I  have  also  found,  as  the  result  of  instrumental  surveys,  marked  undulations  in  the 
strata.  These  undulations  would  probably  necessitate  more  or  less  fissures  along  their 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines.  Such  undulations  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Big 
Run. 

It  is  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  fissures  have  great  vertical  range,  and  perhaps 
extend  down  through  the  carboniferous  into  the  devonian  rocks,  in  which  case  the  oil 
is  similar  in  origin  to  that  on  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania.  This  fact  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  the  economical  value  of  our  oil  fields. 

THE  DEVONIAN  OIL  FIELDS. 

West  of  Cincinnati  Furnace,  in  Vinton  county,  we  enter  the  out-crop  of  the  Wavcrly 
sandstones.  Under  this  group  lies  the  black  slates,  which  crop  out  a  little  west  of  the 
city  of  Chillicothe. 

By  reference  to  the  acopmpanying  map  the  geographical  and  strati  graphical  positions 
of  these  two  members  of  the  devonian  formation  will  be  readily  seen  and  understood. 
The  Waverly  sandstones  are  a  group  of  the  highest  interest  in  an  oil  point  of  view,  be- 
ing the  Ohio  geological  equivalents  of  the  oil-bearing  rocks  on  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylyania, 
now  the  best  developed  and  most  productive  oil  region  of  the  world.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  rocks  on  Oil  Creek,  I  give  a  section  showing  the  geological  structure  of  that 

region. 

South.  North. 


Chemung  and  I 

Low  down  on  Oil  Creek  the  coal  is  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills.  Underneath 
the  coal  measures  are  the  Chemung  and  Portage  rocks,  chiefly  sandstones.  It  is  in  these 
sandstones,  and  principally  the  "  third  sand  rock,*'  so  called,  that  the  largest  oil  fissurea 
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are  found.  Below  the  sandstones  are  the  hiaok  bitnminoas  slates  of  the  Hamilton 
group.  These  black  slates  are  rich  in  bitamen  and  consequently  in  oil,  and  the  simplest 
and  most  scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  oil  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  distil- 
lation from  these  bituminous  slates. 

Doubtless  large  fissures  extend  down  into  these  slates.  The  bituminous  Yax>or  rises 
in  these  fissures  and  a  part  is  condensed  into  oil  and  part  remains  as  gas.  In  boring 
wells  these  fissures  are  struck.  If  the  fissure  is  penetrated  favorably,  the  pent  up  gas 
forces  the  oil  up,  and  there  is  a  flowing  well.  The  amount  of  bitumen  in  the  black 
slates  has  been  estimated  to  be  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  bituminous  matter 
in  all  the  coal  seams  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  are  on  Oil  Creek  vast  accumulations  of  oil. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  geological  relations  of  the  oil  wells  on  Oil  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  standard  oil  region  of  the  world,  the  way  is  pi-epared  to  speak 
intelligently  of  the  Ohio  equivalents  of  the  Pennsylvania  rocks.  The  Oil  Creek  sand- 
stones are  readily  traced  westward  into  Ohio.  At  Mecca,  Trumbull  county,  much 
valuable  oil  has  been  found  in  them.  These  rocks  sweep  around  to  the  south,  and  pass 
down  through  Licking,  Fairfield,  Pickaway,  Koss,  Pike  and  Scioto  counties,  entering 
Kentucky  in  Greenup  and  Lewis  counties. 

By  referring  to  the  general  geological  section  accompanying  this  report,  these  sand- 
stones marked  as  "  Waverly  "  will  be  seen,  with  the  coal  measures  resting  upon  them  to 
the  east  and  the  black  slates  underlying  them.  These  slates  are,  in  many  places,  rich 
in  bitumen,  and  oil  can  be  readily  distilled  from  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  question  of  surface  indications  of  oil  in  all 
the  counties  above  named,  but  at  points  between  the  M.  &  C.  R.  R.  and  the  Ohio  river, 
I  have  myself  seen  oil  and  gas  springs.  The  surface  oil  proves  that  some  oil  has  been 
distilled  from  the  black  slates,  and  come  up  through  fissures  to  the  surface. 

The  question  of  quantity  alone  remains  to  be  determined.  This  depends  upon  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  subterranean  fissures,  questions  which  wells  alone  can  decide. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  geological  crvidences  in  favor  of  finding  oil  in  the  Waverly 
rocks. 

The  supply  of  oil  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  diminishing,  while  the  demand  is 
greatly  increasing,  and  new  oil  fields  are  being  sought  for.  It  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  hope  to  find  other  "  oil  creeks  "  in  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  original  Oil 
Creek.  These  Ohio  rocks  are  entirely  undeveloped,  but  they  are  certainly  worthy  of 
being  tested.  Many  years  since  I  investigated  the  history  of  a  salt  well,  bored  forty- 
five  years  ago,  near  the  mouth  of  Munn's  Run,  in  Scioto  county,  and  was  led  to  believe, 
from  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  it  had  thrown  up,  that  had  the  well,  when  first  bored, 
been  properly  tubed  and  treated  as  an  oil  well,  it  would  have  been  a  flowing  one. 
Large  quantities  of  gas  and  some  oil  are  now  thrown  up.  This  well  is  in  the  Waverly 
sandstones.    Other  salt  wells  in  the  vicinity  revealed  oil. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  leading  objects  of  attraction  in  the  economic  geology 
of  the  region  traversed  by  the  M.  Sc  C.  R.  R.  and  its  Portsmouth  branch.  It  was  im- 
XK)ssible  to  make  the  examination  as  minute  and  as  full  as  I  could  desire.  A  complete 
etrami nation  of  our  vast  mineral  resources  can  only  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  in  a  geological  survey,  and  this  work  would  involve  the  labor  of  intelligent  men 
for  years.  Such  a  survey  should  have  been  made  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  our  people  have  greatly  suffered  for  the  want  of  it.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Ohio 
is  enormous,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be  appreciated  and  de- 
veloped. Such  vast  resources  as  are  found  in  the  region  tributary  to  the  M.  &  C.  R.  R. 
will  ere  long  give  employment  to  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing  population.  There 
is  no  limit  to  these  resources  of  salt,  coal  and  iron,  yet  all  grouped  along  one  railroad. 

By  the  present  method  of  making  iron  with  charcoal,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
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the  finest  iron  ore  and  coal  lands  are  kept  in  forest.  This  will  not  continue,  for  tbe 
time  is  coming  when  the  coal  in  onr  hills  will  melt  the  ores  of  our  hills.  Should  the 
principle  of  the  "  Sieman  fomace,"  already  referred  to,  have  the  practical  value  which 
Professor  Faraday  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong  claim,  the  problem  is  solved.  Should  it  fail, 
other  methods  will  be  tried  until  success  is  achieved.  Then  Zaleski,  Jackson,  Ironton, 
and  other  places  in  the  iron  bolt,  will  become  great  business  centres,  whose  iron  manu- 
factures shall  rival  the  Pittsburgs  of  the  new  world  and  the  Sheffields  of  the  old. 

The  statistical  tables  will  show  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  mined 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  this  region. 


METEOEOLOGT. 

In  the  report  for  1858,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  M^-ther,  I  presented  a 
somewhat  elaborate  essay  on  the  meteorology  of  Ohio.  Since  that  time 
correct  records  have  been  kept  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Much 
of  the  agricultuial  success  of  any  country  is  due  as  much  to  its  meteor- 
ology  as  to  its  soil;  therefore,  in  order  to  make  an  accessible  record,  I 
devote  several  pages  to  these  records  as  kept  by  very  competent  and  in- 
telligent gentlemen. 

ANNUAL  METEOEOLOGICAL  SYNOPSIS  FOE  THE  YEAR  1865. 

OhservaiioM  taken  three  times  per  day  ly  J.  B.  Trerikhley,  M.  /).,  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio: 
Latitude  N.  41°  38'  47.04  longitude  W.  82°  22^  17.75"  /  height  ahove  the  sea,  604  feet 

Meteorology,  in  the  present  acceptance  of  the  term,  seems  to  be  now  nearly  confined 
to  that  department  of  Natural  Physics  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  as  it  regards  heat  and  cold— dryness  and  moisture— quietude 
and  motion — in  all  their  bearings  relatiye  to  weather  and  climate.  From  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  subject,  its  bearing  always  upon  the  pleasure,  happiness,  comfort  and 
necessities  of  man,  it  has,  therefore,  attracted  the  attention  and  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  men's  minds  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  human  rare , 
when  liying  in  the  open  air,  without  protection  of  clothing,  or  comfortable  habitations 
to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  knowledge  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  observing  the  phenomena  that  indicated  a,  change  of  weather  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  traditionally  passed  down  from  one  generation  to  another ;  so  that 
prognostics  anticipating  atmospherical  changes  have  ever  been  household  words  among 
all  people.  Nor,  really,  has  much  change  been  made  in  these  prognostics  for  many  ceu* 
turies — being  like  all  phenomena  of  Natural  Philosophy,  like  causes  ever  producing 
like  effects.  The  reflective  and  peculiar  minds  of  the  early  Egyptians,  who  were  the 
founders  of  Astronomy,  made  weather  prognostics  a  branch  of  this  science,  and  were  a' 
matter  of  record  in  their  astronomical  observations ;  but  other  than  classification  of 
these  prognostics  of  the  weather— of  wind,  of  rain,  and  of  storm — no  progress  was 
made  until  Torricklli,  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  that  the 
atmosphere  possessed  weight  and  pressure,  and  that  it  had  a  direct  influence  upon  all 
atmospheric  changes.  From  this  period  Meteorology  began  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
independent  science,  and  was  studied  not  only  for  the  eake  of  making  new  discoveries 
in  the  subtile  and  elastic  fluid  that  surrounds  the  earth,  but  to  reduce  scientific  facts  to 
a  practical  utility  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  man. 

No  portion  of  the  earth's  surface— for  extent  in  square  miles,  for  inexhaustibility  o 
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its  soil,  for  its  geograpliical  location,  for  its  easy  intercommunication — is  better  adapted 
for  the  reduction  of  meteorological  phenomena  to  a  science  than  this.  The  pursuits  of 
life  seem  to  enter  wholly  into  this  department  of  Natural  Physics,  and  upon  nothing  is 
the  happiness  and  acquirement  of  wealth  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  stretching  off  to  the  westward  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  one 
grand  and  magnificent  valley,  with  its  boundless  prairies,  its  splendid  and  almost  in- 
terminable wildernesses,  its  broad  and  majestic  rivers,  its  mediterranean  chain  of  lakes, 
whose  surfaces  are  thickly  dotted  with  oommersial  life,  than  a  correct  reduction,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  meteorological  phenomena  to  positive  facts,  which  can  be  used  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  various  vocations  of  life. 


Table  shomng  the  maximum  and  minimum  height  of  the  Barometer  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1865.  Also^  the  Diean  monthly  height  and  range^  the 
greatest  and  least  daily  variation^ 


Months. 


January — 
February. - 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 
October  — 
November . 
December . 


1865. 


s 

5 

H 


29.81 

29.8 

29.61 

29.72 

29.54 

29.42 

29.51 

29  4t^ 

29  51> 

29.57 

29.83 

29  82 


29.83 


w 
a 


28.9 

28.77 

28.61 

28  86 

28.9221 

28.9926 

28.94 

29.1 

28.99 


28.75 

28  88 


28.61 


e. 

L 


29.307 
29.455 
29.21 
29.388 
i29.262 
29.177 
29-29: 
29  32S 
29.341 
29.257 
29.341 
29.-^35 


29.35 


g 

Q 


.91 

1.03 

1. 

.86 

.62 

.43 

.67 

.39 

.52 

.80 

1.08^ 

.94 


.71. 


Op 

00.2 


^3 


30  7 
.6226 

:m^  4 

.3^,11 
.1912 
.iHllO 


.1 

.19 

.16 

24 

.14 

.44 


5 


.02 
,01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.03 


.01 


25 
27 

5 

2 
20 
23 

5 
14 
19 
24 
18 

3 


Table  showing  the  annual  maximum^  minimum  and  mean  Baromster.    Aho^ 
the  range f  greatest  and  least  variation  for  each  year  as  noted  in  the  table. 


.00 

00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


1865 

1864. 
1863 
1862. 
1861. 
1860. 


29.83 

28.61 

29.35 

.715 

.62 

29.85 

28.58 

29.236 

.75 

.47 

29.81 

28.47 

29.287 

.88 

.75 

29.83 

28.77 

29.294 

.72 

.57 

29.9 

28.88 

29.35 

.6:{ 

.66 

29.87 

28.94 

29.33 

.68 

.lil 

Mean  Basometer  for  6  years,  29.307 
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Table  showing  the  maximum^  minimum,  mean  range,  greatest  and  least  daily 
variation  of  the  Thermometer  for  each  month  of  the  year  1865.  Also,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  and  coldest  day  in  e^ich  months  with  date 
of  the  same. 


Months. 


0 


9 


I 


S 


JO 


op 


S:2 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  ... 
Noveml)er  . 
December  . 


46  5 
50-22 
20 


1865. 
1864.. 
1863.. 
1862.. 
1861. 
1860. 


72 
72 
86 
9'A 
94 
90 
90 
79 
67 
51 

94 
98 
95 
97 
196 
194 


— 1 

4 

8 

29 

39 

54 

55 

53 

46 

32 

26 

1 

— 1 

1—15 

6 

—2 

—4 

10 


23.46 

29128 

40.18 

49.352 

59.654 

73.333 

69.341 

68.845 

70.185 

50.179 

41.096 

29.921 

60.389 
49.987 
51.069 
51.316 
50.368 
49.343 


47. 
46. 
64. 
43. 
47. 
39. 
39. 
37. 
44. 
47. 
41. 
50. 


2911 

2114 

2214 

34  20 

2]|3l 

16!  15 

20;  6 

"2325 

20 

27 


47. 

49.9 

48.58|28 

45.1 

46.66130 

44.13141 


228 
324 
6|21 
216 

8:  4 

31  7 
127 


39.  5 
45.  22 
58.  15 
63.33  26 
71.6631 
82.66  6 
82.33,  6 
80.a3'  3 
79.66  10 
65.  !  9 
57.33  16 
49.     [  4 


82.66 

87.33[ 

85.33 

87. 

87. 

83. 


5.6626 


13. 
17. 

.33.66 
43.33 


64.33  27 
56.  16 
.58.33122 
59.33|30 
38. 
33. 
7.66(15 


28 
5 


5.66 

11.66 

16.33 

16.33 

9.66 

2.66' 


Mean  temperature  foT6  years 50.412. 

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  days  for  6  years 95.666. 

Mean  temperature  of  coldest  days  for  6  years — 1. 

Table  showing  the  m^ean  temperatuve  ofea^ih  month  of  the  years  1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1864  and  1865.    Also,  the  mean  of  each  mon&for  »ix  years. 


Months. 


January  .,. 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October .. . 
Koveraber . 
December . 


1860. 


28.87 

30.56 

42.56 

48.37 

63.96 

64.18 

72. 

70.21 

59.16 

50.87 

37.:« 

24.05 


1861. 


25.55 

33. 

a5.88 

49.43 

55.01 

69  48 

70.26 

71.48 

629 

53.:J8 

39.91 

38.14 


Mean 49.343     50.368     51.316     51.069     49.987     50.389 


27.09 

27.317 

34.835 

49.35 

60.147 

66.186 

79.9 

74.17 

66.064 

53.824 

40.785 

36.125 


1863. 


•M.104 

31.166 

35.244 

48.615 

63.06 

68.275 

74.507 

72  95 

61.651 

44.878 

44.163 

34.223 


1864. 


27.254 

31.829 

35.717 

46.119 

63.19 

70.4 

75.09 

71.103 

61.519 

48. 

40.641 

27.641 


1865. 


Monthly 
I  Mean  for 
I   6  years. 


23  46 

29.128 

40.18 

49.352 

59.654 

73.333 

69.341 

68.845 

7o.ia5 

50  179 
41096 
29.921 


27.721 

30.5 

37.408 

48.539 

60.836 

68.642 

73.516 

71.269 

63.579 

50.188 

40  6.54 

31.683 


50.412 


Mean  temperature  for  six  years,  50.412. 
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Table  showing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  of  1860,  1861,  1862, 
1863,  1864  and  1865.    Also^  the  msan  of  ea^h  season  for  six  years. 


Seasons. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Mean  for 
six  years. 

SDrinir 

51.63 
68.79 
49.12 
29.765 

46.77 
70.4 
52.06 
25  53 

47.977 
73.418 
63.557 
30.849 

48.973 
71.91 
50.23 
30.43 

48.008 
72.164 
50.052 
31.106 

47.728 
70.506 
53.82 
26.743 

48.514 

Bammer ............  ............ 

71.198 

Autumn  ..........  ............... 

51.456 

•Winter 

29.289 

*"  Two  months — January  and  February. 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  rain  and  malted  snow  in  inches,  the  depth  of 
snow  which  feU  during  each  month  of  the  consecutive  years  mentioned. 
Jlso^  the  mean  of  ike  same  for  the  corresponding  years. 


Months. 


MELTED  snow  AND  RAIN  IN  INCHES. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 

/ 


1864. 


1865. 


Mean. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May%. 

June 

July 

Augnst 

September 
October  ... 
Noyember . 
December . 

Total 


2.125 

1.375 

5.5 

5.75 

3.677 

3.375 

5.125 

3.363 

2.562 

2.312 

3.125 

1.375 


3.875 

2  875 

5562 

4.437 

6. 

3.562 

2.875 

3.375 

2.375 

2.25 

2.5 

4.312 


2.875 

3.562 

2.4375 

1.875 

2.4375 

2.5 

3.437 

2.213 

1.625 

3.125 

375 

8. 


.375 
.9375 

1.9375 

4.75 

2.1875 

3.5; 

3.25 

42ir 

7.006 

1.6875 

6.8125 

1.5 


.75 
1.6875 
1.75 
3125 
2.25 
3.625 
6  062 
3.75 
10.1975 
2.25 

.3125 
3.5625 


2.2874 

3.4775 

3.9854 

3.3144 

3.3124 

4.1696 

3.1825 

4.7511 

2.5249 

3.1 

2.7499 


39.664 


43  998 


32.837      37.1545    39.312      38.9i51 


Months. 

SNOW  IN 

INCHES. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Mean. 

January 

13.5 
2.062 
9. 
5. 

19.25 
21. 

8.75 
4. 

11.75 
34. 
13.25 
5. 

126 
3.25 
7.75 
5. 

7.5 

10.75 
4.75 
2.25 

12.9 

February 

14.2122 

March 

8.7 

April 

AS& 

May 

«UWJ    .....                ............       .......... 

June.... 

July 

August...*. 

September... 

October 

.75 
3.25 
6. 

.063 
.75 
2. 

.125 
6.5 
13. 

"3.37.5 

.1876 

November 

7. 
5.25 

35 

December  ......  ---.  ---. ....  _-.. 

5925 

Total 

41.37 

63. 

66.813 

48125 

28.625 

49.5866 
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Table  showing  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blew^  number  of  clear^  vari- 
able  and  cloudy  days^  number  of  days  in  which  it  rained  and  snowed  during 
each  m^nth  of  the  year  1865.  Also  the  same  for  the  years  1864, 1863, 1862, 
1861  oM  1860. 


Months. 


January . .  - 
February . . 

March 

April 

M!ay 

June 

July 

August 

September , 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 

Tears. 

1865 

1864 

1863 

1862 

1861 

1860 


596  220 

608  204 

482  230 

520  205 


580 
501 


192 
217 


220 
229 
300 
282 
218 
229 


59 
57 
81 
88 
105 
148 


63 
55 

68 

80 

70 

127 


117 
149 
157 
142 
110 
161 


186 
162 
140 
143 
185 
78 


108 
98 
92 

103 
51 

100 


Preyailing  Winds. 


8.  W.  and  Westerly. 
Westerly  and  N.  Easterly. 


8.  W.  and  Westerly. 
Westerly  and  N.  Easterly. 
8.  W.  and  Westerly. 
8.  W.  and  N.  Easterly. 
8.  W.  and  Westerly. 
Westerly. 
Southwesterly. 


Westerly. 


REMAEKS  FOR  THE  TEAK. 

January. — ^Weather  usual  for  the  month. 

February  ll.^Hazy  during  the  P.  M.;  moon  had  the  appearance  of  wadiug  through 
a  bank  of  snow ;  atmospherical  appearance  of  the  horizon  was  ominous  aud  threatening, 
and  during  the  night  tnere  was  a  peculiar  squall  of  snow  and  wind ;  it  fell  like  an  ava- 
lanche, in  one  almost  compact  sheet,  dark,  blinding  and  suffocating,  lasting  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  all  was  calm  and  clear. 
February  15. — Northeast  storm  of  snow. 
•*         22.--Rain. 

••        23. — ^Muddy ;  ice  on  the  river  getting  unsafe  to  cross  upon.  • 

"        25. — ^A  severe  rain  storm,  with  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer. 
March   8. — Ice  moved  out  of  the  river. 
"      12. — Ferry-boat  made  her  first  trip. 
"      14. — Blue  birds  made  their  appearance. 
"      15. — Robins  seen  first  for  the  season. 
"      28. — Soft  maple  trees  in  blossom. 
April   4. — Swallows  made  their  appearance. 
"     21. — Early  peach  and  apricot  trees  in  bloom. 
"     26  — Early  cherry  and  plum  trees  in  blossom. 
M^y   3. — Apple,  pear  and  all  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom. 
"    12.— Frost  in  morning ;  tender  vegetables  frosted  in  many  places. 
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Jane  1. — Early  cherries  ripe,  thirtj-eix  days  from  the  blossom. 
July  10. — Severe  northeaster ;  rained  all  day. 
'*    15  and  16. — Rained  continuously  for  36  hours;  most  severe  storm  of  the  season. 
*'    30  and  31. — Only  pleasant  days  of  the  month ;  grain  and  hay  ipjured  very  much 
by  the  wet  weather. 

August  31  — A  most  severe  shower  occurred  at  10^  P.  M.  that  has  visited  this  locality 
for  many  years.  The  very  elements  of  a  furious  and  terrible  storm  seemed  to  be  at 
war  with  each  other ;  rain  poured  in  torrents ;  lightnings  flashed  continuously ;  an  un- 
ceasing glimmering  of  the  electric  fluid  lighted  up  ihe  horizon ;  the  wind,  let  loose  from 
all  restraint,  dashed  and  lashed  the  falling  waters  to  a  foam ;  distant,  hoarse  and  deep 
muttering  thunder  made  bass  music  for  the  storm. 

September. — ^Very  warm,  and  a  great  excess  of  rain  compared  with  corresponding 
months  of  other  years. 
October    1. — Frost ;  first  of  the  autumn. 

'*        19. — ^Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  A.  M.,  dark  and  cloudy  during  the  time ;  a  gale  of 
wind  in  P.  M. 
October  28. — Slight  snow  squalls. 
November. — ^A  very  pleasant  month ;  but  little  rain. 
December  14. — River  frozen  over  for  the  first  time  of  the  season. 
"  15. — Skating  on  the  canal. 

"  20. — Snow  in  P.  M. ;  a  northeaster;  the  western  border  of  the  storm  only 
reaching  this  vicinity ;  it  was  three  days  in  forming,  and  was  one  of  those  oblong  storms 
in  this  region  that  frequently  occur  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons. 


The  yearly  meteorological  phenomena,  as  they  regard  temperature,  amount  of  rain 
fallen,  and  barometrical  pressure,  were  the  average  of  other  years  ;  but  the  diiitribution 
of  rain  and  warm  weather  was  very  unusual.  July  and  August  were  very  cold ;  Sep- 
tember very  warm — so  much  so  as  to  be  exceptional  to  the  general  laws  of  temperature 
for  the  mouths.  They  were  very  rainy — September  having  a  greater  amount  of  precip- 
itation than  any  corresponding  month  of  which  we  have  record. 

The  result  of  this  uniavorable  weather  had  a  disastrous  efi'ect  upon  the  agricultural 
communities  in  securing  the  hay  and  wheat  crops ;  much  of  it  was  damaged,  and  but  a 
very  little  hay  was  secured  without  injury.  The  fruit  and  summer  crops  were  abun- 
dant and  excellent  in  quality,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  farmer  was  well  repaid  for  his 
toil.  October  and  November  were  very  pleasant,  and  compensated  for  the  unpleasant 
weather  that  preceded  them  for  some  three  or  four  months.  The  Indian  summer  was 
much  prolonged,  and  week  after  week  the  sun  rose  from  his  slumbers  with  his  golden 
face,  and  traveled  through  the  hazy,  mellow  atmosphere,  shorn  of  his  fiercest  rays,  sinking 
at  night  upon  his  western  couch  amid  the  glories  of  a  thousand  splendors,  and  even  stern 
Winter  allowed  the  genial  embraces  of  Summer,  like  Autumn,  to  encroach  upon  his  sea- 
son until  almost  the  "  merry  Christmas  Bells ''  admonished  him  that  it  was  high  time 
that  he  assumed  his  sovereign  sway  and  issued  mandates  from  his  frigid  realm  ;  even 
then  his  freezing,  blustering  way  was  tempered  with  mildness,  and  the  Old  Year  took 
his  departure,  bearing  but  few  traces  of  Winter*s  mark. 


SANITARY  CLIMATOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS. 

Humidity,  heat  and  cold  are  the  sources  from  which  are  produced  most  of  the  diseases 
lying  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  northwestern  States.  lYom  what  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  the  sanitary  division  of  diseases  indigenous  to  the  above  region 
might,  with  propriety,  be  classified  as  follows: 

i.  Malarious  and  non-inflammatory  diseases,  with  their  associated  epidemics,  reach- 
ing to  the  44th^  or  45th^  of  north  latitude,  with  the  summer  isothermal  of  60^. 

2.  Pulmonary  and  inflammatory  diseases  with  their  associated  epidemics,  extending 
southward  to  the  30th^  of  north  latitude,  and  winter  isothermal  of  50^. 

All  diseases  ranging  under  these  classifications,  in  all  degrees  of  violence,  are  observed 
each  year  by  physicians  who  are  called  upon  to  treat  them,  and  who  find  that  they  have 
an  intimate  physical  relation  with  the  seasons,  as  the  isothermal  line  moves  Irom  the 
south  to  the  north  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  as  it  recedes  to  the  south  again  in 
the  autumn  and  winter. 

Beginning  near  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of  October,  all  diseases  appear  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  malarious  character,  and  their  violence  attends  a  high  atmospher- 
ical temperature  and  humidity ;  and  from  that  time,  or  about  the  first  of  December, 
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until  the  followlDg  April  or  May,  pulmonary  and  inflammatory  diseases  principaDy 
exis%  on  account  of  tke  low  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  phe- 
nomena in  the  movement  of  the  isothermal  upon  diseases  is  a  constant  attendant  in  oar 
sanitary  climatology,  and  is  the  physical  law  which  seems  to  govern  diseases  that  are 
subject  to  climatic  influences. 

Perhaps  no  subject  opens  itself  for  investigation  to  the  intelligent  physician  a  man 
pleasant  study  than  this  of  the  Geographical  Limitation  of  Disease.  Like  the  Ptiidies 
of  natural  history,  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  medi- 
cal art,  it  each  day  presents  something  new  and  interesting  within  the  thought  tnd 
observation  of  its  most  humble  studeut,  and  could  each  one  take  and  reduce  sanitary 
observations  to  a  system,  it  would  be  a  source  of  ^reat  gratification  to  himself  and  bis 
record  of  disease  and  mortality,  when  compared  with  others,  would  be  one  of  the  links 
needed  in  the  statistics  of  a  sanitary  climatology. 


Meteorological  Register  for  1865 ;  kept  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  G.  A.  Eyie, 
Latitude  41''  3(y,  Longitude  81°  42^-  Seight  above  the  Sea  643 /e^;  Monthly 
mean  from  three  daily  observations. 

Al^ROID  BAROMETER— OBSERVATIONS  REDUCED  TO  THE  FREEZING  POINT. 


Months. 


7  A.M. 


2  P.M. 


9  P.M. 


Montly 
Mean. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jnue 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Mean  for— 

1865 

1864 

l«l>3 

18(i2 

1861 

1860 

18o9*  


Inches. 
2i».240 
29  274 
29.183 
29.235 
29.175 
29.258 
29.243 
29.303 
29.317 
29.231 
29.299 
29.269 


Inches. 

^29.226 
29.282 
29.165 
29.231 
29.161 
29.237 
29.236 
29  297 
29.293 
29.216 
29.263 
29.272 


29.252 
29.199 
29.287 
29.275 
29.274 
29  289 
29.:«4 


29.240 
29.188 
29.271 
29.26(1 
29.259 
29.283 
29.313 


Inches. 
29.252 
29.278 
29.163 
29.235 
29.169 
29.231 
29.229 
29.292 
29.304 
29.226 
29.273 
29.276 


29.244 

29.206 
29.285 
29.274 
29.270 
29.290 
29.319 


Inches 
29.239 
29Ji78 
29.170 
29.234 
29.168 
29i^l2 
29.236 
29.297 
29.304 
29.224 
29  279 
29ii72 


29.245 
29.197 
29.281 
29.270 
29.268 
29.287 
29.319 


Inches. 
29.730 
29.710 
29.530' 
29.620 
29.500| 
29.380 
29.470 
29.460 
29.490 
29.550 
29.730 
29.7! 


Inches. 

SW.770 
5W.590 

2a«o 

28.940 
28.880 
29.(tiO 
29.020 
28.^ 
28.640 
28.590 


28i90 
28.56U 
28.520 


29.840^  28.660 

29.8ld  28.670 

29  85d  28.6ii0 

29.840|  28.4e0 


'  May  17th  to  27th,  inclusive,  omitted. 
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TEMPERATURB. 


Months. 


7  A.M. 


2  PM. 


9  P.M. 


Vfont'ly 
Mean. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Mean  for — 

J865 

1864 

1863 

1862'  

1861 

Itt60 

1859t 

1858 

1857 

1856 


Deg. 
20.26 
26.39 
37  92 
46.93 
55.82 
71.38 
66.21 
66.72 
66.40 
47.51 
36.03 
30.23 


47.65 
47.23 
47.43 
47.67 
47.26 
46.50 
45.87 
44.17 
4329 
41.88 


Deg. 
26.26 
3145 
45.10 
55.10 
62.64 
80.27 
76.56 
7674 
77.80 
58.48 
47.98 
37.29 


56  31 
54.22 
54.65 
55.07 
55.78 
54.96 
54.a3 
55.32 
53.08 
53.24 


Deg. 
23  16 
29.32 
41.82 

48.87 
55.87 
69.18 
66.76 
64.04 
64.97 
47  66 
39.58 
30.74 


48.50 
50.30 
50.99 
50.36 
50.14 
49.03 
48.75 
47.75 
45.68 
4381 


Deg. 
23.23 
29.05 
41.62 
50.30 
58.11 
73.61 
69.84 
69.17 
69.72 
51.22 
41.19 
32.75 


50.82 
50.58 
51.02 
51.03 
51.00 
50.13 
49.82 
50.08 
47.32 
46.31  I 


Deg. 
4.i 
50 
74 
79 
86 
91 
92 
90 
90 
77 
70 
61 


92 
92 
92 
92 
90 
88 
93 
92 
91 
94 


Dei 


% 

0-5 
13 
27 
40 
54 
50 
47 
49 

ai 

16 
3 


0-5 

(Mi 
7 

H 

0^ 

0-10 

0-8 

0-8* 

0-13 

0-17i 


*  March  5th  to  8th,  inclusive,  omitted.        t  May  17th  to  27th,  inclusive,  omitted. 


RAIN  AND  SNOW. 


Months. 


Rain  and 
melted  snow 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Total  for- 

1865 

1864 

1863 

1862 

1861 

1860 

1859*  

1858 

1857 

1856 


1.77  inches. 

1.46  " 

2.62  " 

2.84  " 

2.27  " 

3.57  " 

3  45  " 

1.36  ** 

4.82  " 

2  75  " 

0  83  " 

3.71  " 


31.48 
32.02 
30.76 
36.99 
32.10 
35.74 
38.66 
44.14 
39.75 
25.28 


*  The  fall  of  rain  from  May  17th  to  28th,  inclusive,  estimated  at  0.75  inch. 
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WINDS. 

The  relative  valae  of  each  coarse  of  wind  for  each  month  is  represented  in  hondredtbib 


and  for  each  year  in  twelve  hundredths. 


Months. 


N. 


NE. 


E. 


S.E 


sw. 


w. 


NW 


Prevailing 

WlDd. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October  

November . 
December  .. 

For— 

lb65 

1864 , 

186a 

1862* 

1661 

186U 

16o9t 

1858t 

J»67 

1856 


15 
12 

2 
lU 
13 

9 
10 
26 

3 
15 

4 

6 


125 

109 
111 
116 
129 
136 
157 
104 
14U 
167 


10 
20 
19 

8 
31 

6 
18 
13 
18 
13 
11 

2 


169 

113 

157 

159 

113 

128 

131 

80 

77 

61 


30 
38 
48 
54 
30 
40 
39 
36 
32 
20 


11 
13 
13 
19 
12 
14 
10 
19 
25 
16 
13 


25  29 


190 
210 
241 
164 
172 
143 
194 
180 
157 
149 


24 
15 
29 
28 
26 
43 
30 
28 
34 
21 
28 


335 

240 

294 
328 
352 
298 
215 
282 
307 


11 
5 
4 

10 
4 
7 
7 
5 

12 

10 
6 

14 


95 
184 
115 
112 

164 
117 
126 


16 
25 
26 
18 
11 
14 
11 
7 
3 
13 
11 
21 


176 

205 
165 
165 
153 
14 
165 
126  129 
1591  176, 
158  162' 


12  Southerly. 

6:W.  &  NE. 

5jSoutherly. 

58outherIy. 

3  NE.  &  S. 

6S. 

^%. 

OS.  &  N. 

4!Soatherly. 
12!Southerly. 
2(^jSouthe^ly. 

1  Southerly. 


80  Southerly. 
181 'Southerly. 

96  Southerly. 
127  Southerly. 
Ill  Southerly. 
137  Southerly. 

90Southerly. 
130  Southerly. 
177lSoutherly. 
166  South  arly. 


•  February  17th  to  March  8th,  inclusive,  omitted,    t  May  17th  to  27th,  incluaive,  omitted. 

X  May  and  June  omitted. 

The.onean  height  of  the  barometer  for  seven  years,  including  1865,  is  29.267  inches. 
The  mean  temperature  for  ten  years,  including  1865,  is  49.82  degrees. 
The  average  lull  of  snow  for  same  time  is  46  inches. 

The  average  fall  of  rain  and  melted  snow  for  the  same  time  is  34.69  inches,  and  the 
prevailing  wind  southerly. 


RESULTS  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Hade  for  the  Ubbana  Unitebsitt,  from  1852  to  1864  indusxve. 

By  Milo  G.  Williams. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  observations  and  records  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  plans  and  forma 
adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  hours  of  observation  are  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M. 
and  9  P.  M. 

Barometer. — This  instrument  is  reduced  to  the  height  of  32®  Fahrenheit,  and  the  mean 
height  is  obtained  from,  the  three  reduced  daily  observations. 

Thermometer, — An  observation  is  made  at  sunrise,  which  is  asually  the  minimum  fbr 
the  day ;  the  mean  minimum  is  the  average  of  the  sunrise  observations,  but  the  other 
means  are  the  averages  of  the  three  regular  observations. 

Clouds. — ^The  degree  of  cloudiness  is  indicated  by  numbers,  the  scale  being  from 
10  to  0 ;  10  being  entire  cloudiness,  5  half  cloudiness,  and  0  entire  oleamessi  and  inter- 
mediate numbers  in  pioportion. 
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The  velocity  of  clonds  ia  given  by  the  same  scale,  10  to  0 ;  10  indicating  the  most 
rapid  motion,  and  0  apparent  rest. 

course  of  clonds  is  given  to  8  points  of  the  compass ;  and  the  number  of  days  of 
each  month  from  which  they  move  is  entered  in  the  proper  column. 

Wind- — The  point  from  which  the  wind  comes  is  noted,  and  the  general  course  for 
each  day  is  given.  The  scale  0  to  10  is  used  to  show  the  force  of  the  wind ;  0  indicates 
calm,  1  a  very  light  breeze,  2  a  gentle  breeze,  3  a  fresh  breeze,  4  a  strong  wind,  5  a  high 
wind,  6  a  gale,  7  a  strong  gale,  8  a  violent  gale,  9  a  hurricane,  and  10  most  violent  hur- 
ricane.   The  average  for  each  month  is  obtained  from  the  daily  observations. 

Water. — The  quantity  of  snow  is  given  in  inches ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
(which  includes  the  snow  melted)  is  given  in  the  same  manner.  The  number  of  days 
OQ  which  there  was  rain  or  snow,  and  the  number  of  thunder  storms  for  each  month, 
are  entered  in  the  same  table. 

Mean  force  of  the  Wind /or  7  A.  3f.,  2  P.  IT.  and  9  P.  M.,from  1852  to  1864 

inclusive. 


Years. 

7  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

Annual 
mean. 

1862 

J. 47 
1.46 
1.45 
1.H2 
1.70 
1.57 
1.66 
1.72 
1.89 
1.39 
1.53 
1.32 
1.65 

1.85 
2.61 
2.95 
3.38 
3.53 
3.10 
3.01 
3.40 
3.44 
2.62 
2.78 
2  48 
2.95 

.82 
1.02 
1.22 
1.67 
l.rJ5 
13^ 
1.24 
1.59 
1.66 
1.47 
J.18 
1.11 
1.37 

1.38 

1853 

1.70 

1854    

1.87 

1855 

2.30 

1856    

219 

1857 

2.00 

ia58 

1.97 

1859 

224 

I860 

2.33 

1861 

1.H3 

1862              

183 

1«6:} 

1.64 

1864 

1.99 

Means.... ...... .... 

1.59 

2.93 

1.31 

1.94 

Quantity  of  Water  for  the  four  seasons^  for  13  years  ^  at  Urbana^  Ohio. 


Yeabs. 

Winter 
months. 

Spring 
months. 

Summer 
months. 

Autumn 
months. 

Quantity 
for  the  year. 

1852 

17.55 
7.65 
866 
9.49 
5.94 
6.90 
8  31 

10.01 
7.07 
4.02 
9.80 

14.00 
4.77 

15.09 
10.01 
17.18 
12  68 

6.83 
10  20 
12.32 
10.02 

8.13 
11.25 
13.63 

7.30 

8.34 

10.94 
17.32 

6.46 
18.18 

9.49 
11.91 
13.22 

7.18 
13.51 
11.17 

9.55 

5.07 
10  02 

15.26 

10.22 

9  05 

17.12 

8.61 

'      10.76 

7.14 

9..30 

7.01 

991 

4.81 

9.76 

9.06 

58.84. 

1853 

45.20 

1854 

41.35 

1855 

57.47 

1856     

30.87 

185?     

39.77 

1858 

40.99' 

1859 

36^. 

I860 

35.72. 

1861 

36.35 

1862 

37.79 

1863 

36.56 

1864 

32.19 

Means .......... 

8.78 

J  1.00 

11.08 

9.85 

40.74 

18B 
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Thermometers-General  ResulU----from  1S52  to  1864  inclusive — Urbana^  Ohio 


Ykar. 


1852.. 
1853.. 
1^54.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I8t>0.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 

Means 


Day. 


20  Jan.  20 
2'Feb.  9 
4  Jan.  23 


6 
23 
19 
13 


23 

9 

"    23 

Feb.  23 

lUlDec.    8 

lljJan.    1 

1  Feb. 

2 

1  Jan. 


Day. 


94  July  8 

92  June  2^ 

98'September  5 

95;july  lSandl9... 

97  June  22 

931  August  14 

97'June23 

96Julyl2,I3,I4,17,l« 
J93  June  27.  Aug.  7.. 


92  July  7.  Sept.  11 
93Aug.4andl5.... 
95  July  29  and  30... 


114 

93 
102 
101 
120 
112 
llo 
106 
104 


94 

92 

11« 


.3 

Si 


43.96 
45.16 
45.60 
42.66 
36.81 
38.18 
43.5(> 
42.19 
43.00 
42.35 
43.60 
44.78 
42.49 


42.64 


a 

S9 


58.75 
58.68 
61.32 
59.56 
58.26 
57.84 
60.47 
59.89 
58.92 
59.30 
59.47 
58.43 
57.  .^4 


59.09 


p  d 


Lateat 
Spring 
frost. 


51.36  June 
51.67|May 
53.361May 
50.29June 
46.79  May 


First 
Autum- 
nal frost. 


48.53 
5148 
51.20 
50.95 
50.64 
51.12 
51.48 
49.48 


50.64 


May 

May 

June 

May 

May 

June 

April 

April 


11  Sept. 

20  .Sept. 
11  Sept. 
14  Aug. 
30  Aug. 

21  Sept. 

22  Aug. 
5Sept. 
3'Sept. 
2,Sept. 
SSept. 

13Aug. 
21  Sept. 


1 

2 

2 

18 

31 

30 

24 

6 
12 
29 

2 
27 
13 


Barometer — Bain^  Snow^  die. — General  Resvlte—from  1862  to  1864,  indusive. 

Urbana^  Ohio. 


a 

d 

Yeab. 

a 

a 

^ 

1852.. 

27.93 

ia^>3.. 

27.94 

1854.. 

27.98 

1855.. 

27.80 

1856.. 

27.93 

1857.. 

27.91 

ia58.. 

28.2^ 

1859.. 

28.11) 

I860.. 

28.17 

1861  .. 

28.01 

1862.. 

28  21 

1863.. 

28.12 

1864.. 

28.21 

Means 

28.05 

Day. 


Mar.  24 

Jan.  23 

Nov.24 

Dec    9 

Dec.  14 

Nov.  19 

Apr.  12 

Mar.  13 

Feb.  18 


Mar.  15 

Dec.  31 

Nov.4&Dec.21 


29, 

29 

29 

29 

29. 

29.40  Jan 

29, 


UO 


29.41 


Day. 


Mar.    3 

Jan.  28 

Jan.  23 

Jan.    8 

Jan.  25 

Nov.  25  &  26. 

49  Jan.  8 

53|jan.22 

Dec.  27 


Dec.  18 

.  18 

Feb.l8ifeDec.9 


ct   j; 
ka  CO 


•.5 


-a 


d  d 


1.54  28.828 
1.27;  28.873 

1.27  28.857 
1.63  28.828 

1.28  28.807 
1  59  28.857 
l.20t2H.963 
1.37128.958 
l.3(Jl28.86r> 
1.40  28.871 
1.22,28.859 
1  28  28.873 
1.19J28.830 


28.867 


dg 

a  ao 

0*0 


"£.9  a  • 
sSrdl 


159  33.11 


122 
143 
109 
134 
158 
153 
140 
163 
149 
136 
137 
145 


147 


28.a5 
27.49 
47.46 
39.69 
:i2.59 
31.45 
31.70 
27.11 
J5.31 
41.98 
47.40 
35.17 


33  80 


I 


58.84 
45.20 
41.35 
57.47 
30.87 
39.77 
40.99 
36.53 
35.72 
36.;io 
37.79 
36.56 
32.19 


40.74 


|i 
Ij 

31 
35 
4H 
48 
27 
33 
46 
45 
50 
40 
36 
28 
35 


39 


d  o 

<5« 


11 
3 

4 
1 
8 
0 
8 
18 
16 
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Mean  temperature  for  the  several  montJis  of  the  year  1862  to  1864,  incltisive: 

Urbana,  Ohio. 


Tear. 


§ 


.1 


4 


I 


I 


4a 

i 
5 


1852 

1853 

ia54 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 


19.94 

32.95 

29.46 

29.55 

14.39 

14  37 

36.45 

29.19 

29.1J 

27.26 

29.03 

32.70  _,. 

25.  J 130. 


42.04 
38.66 
43.77 
32.80 
27.34 
34.35 
38.73 
45.60 
42.14 
38.38 


9863.22 


37.6650 
36.60  ■ 
35.73 


60.30 

62.84 

62.6367. 

58.bl 

55. 

59.00 

66.1067 
6266.23 
63:61.67 
93  61  28 
60  64  57 
8462.60 


71 
).9367. 
73. 

67. 
69. 
71. 
66. 

68. 
70. 


.2874.81 
5070.70 

77.53 

75.1 
.7375.05 
.9872.84 
4073.39 
9374.70 

72.7 

74.1 

3.; 

74.1 


71.65 
71.21 
74.35 
1.50 
66.66 
71.70 
71.83 
71.28 


62.7058  60 


.0872. 


371.6860.90 
49 
,80 
65 


48.61 
55.27 
49.03 
10:53.35 
4050.00 
9955.50 
1647.90 


0971 
,3572. 


0372. 


1.34 
J.6I 


64.^ 
66.^ 
62.( 


2574.52 


72.5663.1248.48 


Means ........... 


.  26  881.30.34  37.98  49.45:61.94  69.76  74.0671.68  64.42  51.71  39  90  30.81 


53.50 
50.42 
54.21 
47.41 


38.70 

45.57 

38.78 

42 

38.28 

35.44 

35. 

43.70 

36.90 

39.88 

39.41 

4267 

41.09 


36  04 
31.40 
30.85 
,9528.77 
21.93 
35.87 
.08 
22.00 
26.23 
.36.20 
33.54 
32.92 
27.71 


3637.( 


The  mean  temperature  at  Urbana,  deduced  from  thirteen  years'  obseryations,  is  bO.64 
degrees. 


Meam,  degree  0 

f  Cloudiness  for 

1A.M., 

Mean 

velocity  of  Clouds  for  7  A.  M.^ 

2  P.  M.  and  9  P.  if.,  1852  to  1864, 

2  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M 

,  1852  to  1864, 

Urbanay  Ohio. 

inclusive.  Urbane,  Ohio. 

Year. 

7  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

Annual 
mean. 

Year. 

7  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

Annual 
mean. 

1852.. 

5.68 

6.19 

4.82 

5.57 

1852.. 

317 

3.18 

3.13 

3.16 

1853.. 

5.50 

6.10 

4.25 

5.30 

1853.. 

3.78 

3.44 

339 

353 

1854.. 

5.10 

5.80 

4.06 

4.82 

1854.. 

3.53 

3.58 

3.33 

3.48 

1855.. 

6.10 

6.04 

4.88 

5.67 

1855.. 

3.91 

3.88 

3.82 

3.87 

1856.. 

5.14 

5.30 

3.88 

4.77 

1856.. 

3.46 

3.40 

3.08 

3.31 

1857.. 

5.80 

6.34 

4.66 

5.60 

1857.. 

3.71 

3.56 

3.61 

3.63 

1858.. 

5.96 

6.23 

4.77 

5.65 

1858.. 

3.43 

3.16 

3.08 

3.22 

ia59.. 

5.87 

6.25 

4.75 

5.62 

1859.. 

3.39 

3.23 

3.44 

3.35 

I860.. 

6.21 

6.25 

4.68 

5.71 

I860.. 

3.63 

3.71 

3.71 

3.68 

1861.. 

566 

6.08 

4.34 

5.36 

1861.. 

3.25 

3.40 

3.08 

3.24 

1862.. 

5.76 

5.76 

4.62 

5.38 

1862.. 

3.17 

3.17 

3.10 

3.16 

1863.. 

5.96 

6.09 

4.86 

5.64 

1863.. 

3.00 

2.76 

2.71 

2.82 

1864.. 

5.80 

6.02 

4.73 

5.52 

1864.. 
Means 

323 

3.02 

3.16 

3.14 

Means 

5.73 

6.00 

4.56 

5.43 

3.44 

3.34 

3.23 

3.33 
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Course  of  Cloudt — Uriana,  Ohio. 


Year. 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

S. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

Clear. 

1852 

11 
22 
14 

8 
15 
17 
17 

18 
15 

11 
13 
15 
15 
9 
15 
14 
16 
12 

13 

19 
9 
4 

10 
4 
9 
7 

13 

8 
5 
0 

10 
4 
7 
9 
6 

10 

28 
16 
22 
17 
13 
27 
27 
24 
15 

47 
60 
68 
71 
60 
67 
66 
67 
52 

168 
157 
146 
157 
166 
163 
142 
165 
172 

49 
43 
41 
48 
51 
51 
60 
36 
55 

31 

1853 

30 

1854 

50 

ia55 

35 

1856. -. w 

38 

1857 

14 

1858 

21 

1859 

26 

I860 A-.  .. 

22 

1861 

1862 

23 
31 

20 

23 
16 

17 

17 

18 
11 

5 
12 
12 

20 
35 
26 

63 
63 
52 

136 
124 
163 

41 
37 
43 

37 

1863 

29 

1864 

22 

Means 

17.6 

14.7 

U.2 

7.4 

223 

614 

155.0 

45.4 

29.7 

Course  of  Wind — Urbana^  Ohio. 


Year. 

N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

.s. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

Calm. 

1852 

14 
37 
25 
11 
17 
11 
9 
18 
18 

24 
36 
26 
12 

18. 

23 

30 

29 

21 

28 
16 
27 
9 
18 
18 
23 
13 
30 

34 
11 
17 
41 
44 
36 
46 
49 
40 

43 
45 
44 
59 
47 
62 
59 
74 
65 

60 
73 
76 
91 
84 
75 
65 
69 
60 

99 
80 
88 
79 
68 
73 
76 
76 
77 

49 
51 
45 
44 
55 
46 
47 
31 
47 

15 

1853 

16 

1854 

17 

ia55 

1856 

9 
15 

1857 

20 

1858 

10 

lavj 

6 

I860 

8 

1861 

18<)2 

22 
32 
23 

30 
19 
15 

40 
21 
25 

35 
31 
24 

42 
65 

49 

67 
70 
74 

72 

57 
107 

54 

46. 

35 

18 

I86:i 

i>^ 

1864 

14 

Means 

19.7 

23.6 

22  3 

34.0 

54.8 

72.0 

79.3 

45.8 

13.4 
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LITE  STOCK. 

There  can  be  no  complete  and  successful  system  of  agriculture  which 
does  not  embrace  rearing  and  keeping  live  stock.  This  fact  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  early  settlers  in  Ohio.* 

The  more  stock  there  is  kept  on  the  farm  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  manure  produced,  provided  the  stock  is  well  kept  ;t  and  if  the  manure 
is  properly  appropriated,  the  more  productive  will  the  soil  be,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  in  better  condition  to  work.  The  Ohio  farmers  very  evi- 
dently have  paid  great  attention  to  stock ;  not  only  to  secure  and  breed 
such  as  were  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended  to  increase  the  num- 
bers to  the  full  amount  required.  We  find  that  stock  has  not  only  posi- 
tively increased  in  numbers,  but  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
population.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  for 
every  one  hundred  head  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  from  the  periods 
at  which  enumerations  were  taken : 


Inhftbitants  to 
IkiO  horses. 

Inhabitant!  to 
lot)  cattlt. 

Inhabitan'^  to 
100  sheep. 

Inbabitanto  to 
liiO  swine. 

1820 

581 

290 

•  >•  • 

.... 

1830 

541 

262 

.... 

.... 

1840 

454 

277 

50.7 

151 

1850 

385 

179 

51.9 

118 

I860 

329 

131 

67.9 
39.6t 

122 

17U 

The  great  relative  increase  in  horses  from  1820  to  1860  is  strikingly 
manifest ;  for  at  the  former  period  581  inhabitants  owned  100  horses, 
whereas  at  the  latter  period  329  inhabitants  owned  as  many  as  252  more 
inhabitants  did  in  1820.  Since  1860  the  population  has  been  increasing, 
whilst  horses  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers,  so  that  some  years  must 
dapse  before  the  relative  proportions  of  1860  are  again  attained.  But  it 
is  very  probable  that  what  we  have  lost  in  numbers  is  amply  compensated 
in  quality  J  for  the  war  has  undoubtedly  introduced  some  much  more  valu- 
able horses  amongst  us  than  those  taken  away. 

The  average  number  of  horses  in  the  State  from  1858  to  1864  inclusive, 
was  705,135,  or  a  little  less  than  in  1860.  Assuming  that  the  population  . 
of  1860  was  an  average  of  that  from  1858  to  1864,  then  there  were  100 
horses  for  every  331  inhabitants  during  that  period ;  in  which  every  in- 
habitant had  an  average  investment  of  $15.64  according  to  the  assessed 
value  of  the  horses.  During  the  same  period  the  average  number  of  cat- 
tle was  1,741,438,  or  about  38,000  head  less  than  in  1860 ;  this  gives  an 

*  See  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for  1857,  pages  300  to  306  inclusive,  and  Report  for  , 
1859,  pages  453  to  459  inclusive. 

t  Experiments  made  in  Germany  indicate  that  12  head  of  cattle  weU  fed  and  housed 
produce  more  and  better  manure  than  18  head  of  the  same  age  and  breed  poorly  kept 
and  without  shelter  in  winter. 

t  Estimation  for  1865. 
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average  of  100  head  of  cattle  for  every  134  inhabitants,  making  an  average 
investment  of  $8.27  to  each  inhabitant  according  to  the  assessed  value. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Jones,  of  Delaware,  has  kindly  contributed  the  following 
paper  on 

CATTLE. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  wool-growing  has  been  regarded  as  so 
remunerative,  and  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  improvement  in  Span- 
ish Merino  sheep  has  been  so  great,  that  the  raising  of  cattle  and  efforts 
to  improve  them,  have  been  much  neglected.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
a  State  so  well  adapted  to  cattle-breeding,  with  a  population  so  intelli- 
gent, a  majority  of  our  cattle  should  be  still  unimproved,  or  common 
stock.  To  a  limited  extent  the  Devon,  Hereford  and  Ayrshire  blood  has 
been  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  improving  our  stock.  At  present,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  animals  of  these  breeds  are  not  much  in  demand.  All 
these  breeds  are  good  for  special  purposes.  The  Devons  and  Hereforda 
are  excellent  for  beef  and  for  work-cattle,  but  do  not  mature  so  early  as 
the  Shorthorns — nor  are  they  so  good  for  milk.  The  Ayrshires  are  be- 
lieved to  be  surpassed  by  no  other  breed  as  milkers,  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  other  breeds  above  named  as  beef-producing  animals ;  the 
opinion  being  generally  entertained  by  all  farmers  who  are  attempting  to 
improve  their  stock,  that  those  cattle  are  the  most  profitable  which  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  early  maturity  with  good  milk  and  beef  producing 
qualities.  It  seems  to  be  almost  universally  conceded  that  the  Shorthorn 
or  Durham  blood  should  be  resorted  to^n  the  improvement  of  our  stock. 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  this  conclu- 
sion is  a  correct  one  or  not,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact  that  at  present, 
in  Ohio,  scarcely  any  other  blood  is  used  to  improve  our  cattle.  But  the 
extent  to  which  even  this  blood,  which  now  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britian,  has  been  quite  limited  in  this  State.  Probably  one-half  the 
counties  have  nothing  but  common  stock;  and  even  in  those  counties 
where  the  greatest  efforts  at  improvement  have  been  made,  one-half  the 
animals  are  still  **  scrubs,"  produced  for  the  most  part  not  only  without 
profit  but  as  an  absolute  loss ;  while  all  who  have  experience  in  crossing 
with  the  superior  blood,  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  with  good  keep,  the 
thoroughbred  or  even  the  grade  animals,  are  always  bred  with  satisfac- 
tory profits. 

Shorthorn  cattle  were  introduced  into  the  State  at  a  very  early  day,  in 
the  Western  Reserve  and  in  the  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys. 

In  1834  a  company  of  spirited  gentlemen,  with  adequate  means,  was 
formed  in  Southern  Ohio,  mostly  residing  in  Ross,  Pickaway,  Franklin  and 
Highland  counties,  to  import  cattle  from  Great  Britain.  The  late  Felix 
Renick,  of  Ross,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  State,  and  certainly  surpassed  by  none  in  judgment  as 
to  the  excellence  of  cattle,  was  selected  as  the  agent  to  make  the  pur- 
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chases,  being  instructed  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  the 
breed  or  breeds  from  which  to  make  his  selections.  After  examining  all 
the  breeds  of  Great  Britain,  his  entire  selection  was  of  pure  bred  Short- 
horns. 

In  the  Eeport  for  the  year  1857,  an  account  of  this  importation  was 
published,  with  the  names  of  the  animals,  the  farmers  to  whom  they  were 
sold,  and  the  prices  realized.  As  nearly  all  the  herds  of  blooded  cattle 
in  the  State  contain  more  animals  whose  pedigrees  are  traced  to  cattle 
of  this  importation,  it  is  proposed  now  as  a  matter  of  great  interest,  to 
publish  the  pedigrees  of  the  bulls  then  imported,  and  those  bred  by  the 
company  before  they  made  their  sales.  The  pedigrees  of  the  cows  ap- 
pear in  the  American  Herd  Books  by  the  insertion  of  their  descendants ; 
but  the  pedigrees  of  the  bulls  have  never  been  published  except  in  the 
English  Herd  Books,  a  work  that  is  inaccessible  to  most  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  add  in  regard  to  this  importation,  that  it  is  everywhere  conceded 
that  no  better  was  ever  made  into  the  United  States.  A  reason  for  this, 
in  addition  to  the  intelligence  of  the  agent  and  the  adequate  means  pro- 
vided, found  in  the  fact  that  at  that  period  there  was  so  little  demand  for 
cattle  in  England,  that  the  agent  found  but  one  single  animal  that  the 
owner  was  not  willing  to  put  a  price  upon.  This  was  stated  to  me  by 
Josiah  Kenick,  Esq.,  now  of  Pickaway  county,  who  accompanied  his  uncle, 
thejj^nt,  in  making  the  purchases. 

There  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
Shorthorns  of  that  period  and  those  of  the  present  day.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  best  herds  are  now  much  more  highly  kept  and  pampered — 
have  less  exercise  and  are  not  milked  so  much.  As  a  consequence  they 
are  finer  in  bone,  and  so  long  as  the  system  of  high  feeding  is  continued, 
mature  earlier,  but  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  they  are  not  less 
valuable  as  milkers  and  less  hardy  in  constitution:  than  their  ancestors  of 
1834-6,  the  period  of  this  importation. 

It  is  believed  that  an  examination  of  these  pedigrees,  embracing  ani- 
mals from  the  herds  of  all  the  leading  breeders  of  that  day,  will  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretence  set  up  in  some  quarters,  that  the  animals  of  par- 
ticular families — there  denominated  the  Dutchess  or  Princess,  for  example 
—-are  superior  to  all  other  pure  bred  Shorthorns.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Bates  stated  that  he  knew  at  an  early  day  the  superiority  of  the  stock 
of  E.  Colling's  white  bull  (which  he  afterwards  got  in  Belvedere)  to  that 
of  Mr.  C.  Colling's  Favorite.  The  pedigrees  of  both  these  bulls  will  be 
found  here  recorded.  The  white  bull  will  be  found  to  be  by  Favorite,  and 
his  dam  by  Favorite,  and  further  back  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grandam 
of  the  white  bull  (151)*  is  by  Hubback  (319,)  who  was  also  the  sire  of  the 
cow  Houghton,  who  Was  the  dam  of  Foljambe,  (263)  who  was  the  sire  of 
both  the  dam  and  the  sire  of  Favorite. 

**Tlie8e  numbers  refer  to  correspondlDg  numbers  in  the  English  Herd  Book. 
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Again,  Mr.  Bates*  celebrated  Dnchess  family  was  in  its  origin  made  np 
almost  exclusively  of  the  blood  of  this  same  bull  Favorite  (252.)  Let  us 
take  the  pedigree  of  his  Duchess  Second.  She  is  by  Kelton  First,  and 
he  by  Favorite,  and  his  dam  by  Daisy  Bull,  who  was  also  by  Favorite, 
and  great-grandam  by  Favorite.  Duchess  First  was  by  Comet  (155,) 
who  was  by  Favorite— his  dam  by  Favorite,  and  grandam  by  Foljambe, 
by  Favorite  as  before  stated.  The  dam  of  Duchess  First  was  by  Favorite, 
and  her  dam  by  Daisy  Bull  (186,)  by  Favorite  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Bates  stood  high  among  the  best  breeders  of 
England,  but  his  pretence  that  he  had  superior  blood  has  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

PEDIGREES  OF  BULLS  IMPORTED   BY  OHIO   COMPANY 

IN  1834-5-6. 

uEmon,  (1606.) 

Roan,  calved  in  1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Raine  Gainsford ;  got  by  Anti  Rad- 
ical (1642) ;  dam  Sally  by  Young  Rockingham  (2547) ;  grandam  by  North 
Star  (460) ;  great-grandam  by  Denton  (198,)  by  Ladrone  (353,)  by  Henry 
(301.) 

Babnbt,  (1679.) 

Roan,  calved  October  26, 1834 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Bower  Retford ;  got  by  Jupiter 
(2169) ;  dam  Young  Snowball,  bred  by  Geo.  Clark,  by  Prince  Comet  (1342) ; 
grandam  by  Albion  (14,)  great-grandam  by  Cinnamon  (139,)  great- great- 
grandam  by  Neswick. 

This  bull  was  imported  by  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company,  for  William 
Renick,  Sen.,  of  Pickaway  county. 

BOUNCEB,  (3196.) 

Roan,  calved  March  18, 1836 ;  bred  by  Col.Cradock ;  got  by  Magnam 
Bonum  (2243,)  dam  by  Forester  ( 1055,)  grandam  by  Paul  Jones  (4662,)  great- 
grandam  by  Frederick  (1060.) 

Comet  Halley,  (1855.) 

Light  roan,  calved  December,  1832 ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Maynard  ;  got 
by  Matchem  (2281,)  dam  by  Frederick  1060,)  grandam  Nonsuch  by  Har- 
old (291,)  great-grandam  Golden  Pippin  (bred  by  Mr.  R.  Colling)  by  North 

Star  (459,)  great-great-grandam  Beauty,  by  Favorite  (252,)  ^  by 

Favorite  (252,) — ,  by  Favorite  (252,) ,  the  dam  of  Punch  (531,) 

by  Broken  Horn  (95,) ,  bred  by  Mr.  Best,  of  Mansfield. 

Duke  of  Leeds,  (1938.)  ' 

Roan,  calved  September  21, 1835 ;  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds ;  got  by 
Nortblk  (2377) ;  dam  Vinea,  by  Frederick  (1060) ;  grandam  Varna  (bred. 
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by  Mr.  Gee)  by  Sweet  William  (1493) ;  great-grandam  Valentine,  (bred  by 
Mr.  Mitton)  by  Points  (511) ; ,  by  George  (274) ;  ,  by  Buds- 
worth  (47) ; ,  by  Budswortb  (47.) 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  (1939.) 

Bed  and  white,  calved  March  21,  1835 ;  got  by  Norfolk  (2377) ;  dam 
Modesty,  by  Magnet  (2241);  grandam  Prudence,  by  Don  Juan  (1923); 
great  grandam  Modesty,   by  Sir  Anthony  (1435) ;  great-great-grandam 

by  Eomulus  (564) ;  ,  by  Snowball  (1463) ;  ,  Moss  Bose,  by 

Wellington  (684) ; ,  by  Wyngard  ; ,  by  Simon  (590) ; , 

by  Simon  (590.) 

Duke  of  York,  (1941.) 

Bed  and  white,  calved  July  18, 1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker ;  got  by 
Frederick  (1060) ;  dam  Bernice,  by  Charles  (878) ;  grandam  Belvidere,  by 
Frederick  (1060) ;  great-grandam  Brighteyes,  by  Hermit  (305) ;  great- 
great-grandam  Barmpton  (bred  by  B.  Colling)  by  Favorite  (252) ;  great- 
great-great-grandam  Brighteyes,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  Old  Brighteyes,  by 

Favorite  (252) ; ,  by  Favorite   (252) ;  ,  by  Punch   (531) ; 

,  by  Hubback  (319) ;  ,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Snowdon's  bull  (612) ; 

,  by  Mr.  WaistolPs  bull  (669) ; . ,  by  Jas.  Masterman's  bull 

(422.) 

Earl  of  Darlington,  (1944). 

Eoan,  calved  April  4, 1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Bates ;  got  by  Belvidere 
(1706) ;  dam  Young  Trinket,  by  Symmetry  (643) ;  grandam  by  Jupiter 
(345);  great  grandam  Trinket,  by  Phenomenon  (491);  great  great  grandam 

Tragedy,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Punch  (531) ;  ,  descended 

from  a  cow  that  obtained  the  first  premium  at  Darlington. 

GOLDFINDER,- (2066.) 

Eoan,  calved  in  1835 ;  bred  by  Mr.  John  Lawson ;  got  by  Charles  (1815) ; 
dam  by  Driver  (1928)  ^  grandam  by  sire  of  son  of  Dash  (2668) ;  great- 
grandam  by  Bichard  (1376) ;  great-great-grandam  by  Bufus  (570) ;  great- 
great-great-grandam  by  Pope  (514),  &c. 

GoLiAH,  (2068.) 

Bed,  calved  Septefuber  10, 1835 ;  bred  by  Ohio  Company  ;  got  by  Earl 
of  Darlington  (1944) ;  dam  Calypso,  by  Bertram  (1716) ;  grandam  Briseis, 
by  Points  (511) ;  great  grandam  Brighteyes,  by  Dawmi's  grey  bull  (193), 

a  son  of  Cupid  (177);  ,  by  Simon  (590);  ,  by  Favorite;, by 

Bolingbroke  (86.) 

Greenholme  Experiment,  (2076.) 

Eoan,  calved  February  14, 1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker ;  got  by  Cam- 
den (1776) ;  dam  Fidelle,  by  Adrian  (720) ;  grandam  by  Peacock  Bull 
(2416) ;  great-grandam  by  Young  Warlaby  (2812.) 
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Harrison,  (2093.) 

Eoan,  calved  October  13, 1834 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Wbitaker ;  got  by  Ambo 
(1636) ;  dam  Young  Alexina,  (bred  by  Mr.  E.  Booth)  by  Pilot  (496) ; 
grandam  Alexina,  by  Warlaby  (672) ;  great-grandam  Agnes,  by  Albion 

(14) ;  great-great-grandam  Brighteyes,  by  Same  Bull  (359) ;  ,  by 

Shipton  (587) ; ,  by  a  son  of  Surworrow  (636) ; ,  by  Mr.  Booth's 

son  of  Twin  Brother  to  Ben  (88); ,  by  Twin  Brother  to  Ben  (660.) 

Hazelwood,  (2097.) 

Eed  roan,  calved  April  9, 1836 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Paley ;  got  by  Nor- 
folk (2377) ;  dam  Princitta,  by  Prince  William  (1344) ;  grandam  Priscilla, 
by  Corinthian  Tom  (921) ;  great-grandam  Princess,  by  Young  Pilot  (497) ; 
great-great  grandam  Yenus,  by  Constellation  (163) ;  great-great-great- 

grandam  2!^ancy,  by  Alfred  (23) ; ,  by  Windsor  (69S) ; ,  by  Cupid 

(177.) 

Independence,  (2152.) 

Eoan,  calved  July  4,  1835 ;  bred  by  Ohio  Company ;  got  by  Earl  of 
Darlington  (1944);   dam  Matilda^  by  Imperial  (2151);  grandam  White 

Face  Lady,  by  Judson's  Son  of  Warlaby  (672);  grea^grandam ,by 

Young  Comet  (905) ;  ,  by  a  grandson  of  Favorite  (252) ; ,  by 

Mr.  Harrison's  Son  of  -Windsor  (698) ;  ,  by  Layton  (2190) ;  , 

by  EcUpse  (1948). 

JoBK  Bull,  (2161.) 

Eed  and  white,  bred  by  Ohio  Company ;  calved  December  3, 1835 ;  got 
by  Earl  of  Darlington  (1944) ;  dam  Gaudy,  (imported  by  Ohio  Company 
and  bred  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Maynard)  by  a  son  of  Young  Albion  (15) ;  gran- 
dam Patch,  by  Mr.  Maynard's  Eed  Bull  (2287);  great-grandam  Old 
Patch,  by  Laird  (1158),  a  Duchess  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates. 

Logan,  (2218.) 

Eoan,  calved  October  27, 1835;  bred  by  Ohio  Company;  got  by  Dnke 
of  York  (1941);  dam  Young  Mary,  by  Jupiter  (2170);  grandam  Mary, 
by  Saladin  (1417);  great%randam ,  by  Mr.  Meeks'  bull;  great- 
great-grandam  bred  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

Matchum,  (2283.) 

Eoan,  calved  April  26, 1831 ;  bred  by  Mr.  John  Woodhouse ;  got  by 
Imperial  (2151);  dam  Eed  Lady,  by  Judson's  Son  of  Warlaby  (672); 
grandam  by  Young  Comet  (905) ;  great  grandam  by  Harrison's  Son  of 

Windsor  (698);  ,  by  Layton  (2190);  ,  by  Charge's  Grey 

Bull  (872) ;  ,  by  Eclipse  (1948). 
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KiMBOD,  (2371.) 

Eoan,  calved  November  20,  1834 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Tempest,  Brougbton 
flail;  got  by  :5rorfolk  (2377) ;  dam  Bell,  by  Bertram  (178) ;  grandamBel- 
videre,  by  Frederick  (1060);  great  grandam  Bright  Eyes,  by  Hermit 
(305);  great-great-grandam  Barmpton,  (bred  by  E.  Colling)  by  Favorite 

(252) ;  ,  by  Favorite  (252);  ,  Old  Bright  Eyes,  by  Favorite 

(252) ;  ,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Punch  (531) ;  ,  by 

Hubback  (319) ;  ,  by  Snowden's  Bull  (612) ;  ,  by  Waistell's 

Bull  (669) ;  ,  by  James  Masterman's  Bull  (422). 

Paback)n  of  the  West,  (4649.) 

Eoan,  calved  May  15, 1835;  bred  by  Ohio  Company;  got  by  Duke  of 
York  (1941) ;  dam  Eose  of  Sharon,  (bred  by  Mr.  Bates)  by  Belvidere 
(1706);  grandam  Eed  Eose  6th,  by  2d  Hubback  (1423);  great  grandam 
Eed  Eose  2d,  by  His  Grace  (311);  great-great-grandam  Eed  Eose,  by 
Tarborough  (705);  great-great-great-grandam  the  American  Cow  (own 

sister  to  E.  CoUing's  Eed  Eose)  by  Favorite  (252) ; ,  by  Punch  (531) ; 

,  by  Foljambe  (263) ;  ,  by  Hubback  (319) ; ,  by  James 

Brown's  Eed  Bull  (97). 

Prince  Charles,  (2461.) 

Eoan,  calved  November  19, 1834;  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  got  by  iN'or- 
folk  (2377) ;  dam  Spinster,  (bred  by  Sir  Charles  Ibbetson)  by  2d  Meteor 
(2305) ;  grandam  Elvira,  by  Baronet  (774) ;  great  grandam  Emerald,  by 

Meteor  (432);  great-great-grandam  La\inia,by  Comet  (155); ,  Lilly, 

(bred  by  Col.  Trotter)  by  Mr.  Colling's  Son  of  Favorite;  ,  by  Mr. 

CoUing's  Son  of  Favorite;  ,  by  a  bull  of  Mr.  Chapmans,  of  Duns- 
dale;  by  a  bull  of  Mr.  Grimston's. 

Eeformer,  (2505.) 

Eoan,  calved  April  8, 1838 ;  got  by  Waterloo  (2816) ;  dam  by  Blucher 
(796) ;  grandam  by  Snowdrop  (1468) ;  great-grandam  Phoenix,  by  Lan- 
caster (360) ;  great-great-grandam  Wildair,  (bred  by  E.  Colling)  by  George 

(275) ;  great-great-great-grandam  Wildair,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by 

Ben  (70);  ,  by  Hubback  (319) ;  ,  by  Snowden's  Bull  (612) ; 

,  by  Sir  James  Penny  man's  Bull  (601). 

Eantipole,  (2478.) 

Eed  and  white,  calved  August  15, 1832 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Paley ;  got 
by  Buckingham  (1756);  dam  Fanny,  by  Prince  William  (1344) ;  grandam 
Fashion,  by  Corinthian  Tom  (921);  great-grandam  Faith,  (bred  by  E. 
Booth)  by  Warlaby  ("672) ;  great-great-grandam  Phyllis,  by  Agamemnon 
(9);  great-great-greatgrandam  by  Chancellor  (869), 
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Snowdrop,  (2654.) 

White,  calved  May  12, 1835;  bred  by  Ohio  Company;  got  by  Eeformer 
(2505) ;  dam  Lilly  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tees,  by  Young-  Eockingham 
(2547) ;  grandam  by  Wonder  (2853) ;  great  grandam  by  Denton  (198)  ; 
great-great- grandam  by  Ladrone  (353);  great-great-great-grandam  by 
Henry  (301). 

Whitaker,  (2836.) 

Eoan,  calved  June  12, 1834;  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  got  by  Norfolk 
(2377);  dam  Mina,  by  Frederick  (1060);  grandam  Wildair,  by  Meteor 
(431);  great-grandam  by  Yarborough  (705);  great-great-grandam  by 
Styford  (629);  ,  by  a  bull  of  Mr.  Hollows. 

Windham,  (2845.) 

Bed  and  white,  calved  May  14, 1835 ;  bred  by  Earl  Spencer ;  got  by 
Firby  (1040);  dam  Eloquence,  by  Mercury  (2301);  grandam  No.  52,  (bred 
by  Mr.  Mason)  by  Falstaff  (1993) ;  great-grandam  by  Dr.  Syntax  (220) ; 
,  by  Furrier  (251). 

YouNa  Waterloo,  (2817.) 

Roan,  calved  May  22, 1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Bates ;  got  by  Belvidere  (1706)  ; 
dam  Hed  Princess  L,  by  Son  of  Orlando  (2680) ;  grandam  by  Orlando 
(471) ;  great-grandam  the  last  heifer  calf  of  Princess,  by  Young  Wynyard 
(2859);  great-great-grandam  Princess,  by  Favorite  (252);  great-great- 
great-grandam  (bred  by  R.  Colling)  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Hub- 
back  (319) ;  ,  by  Snowden's  bull  (612) ;  ,  by  Harrison's  bull 

(669) ;  ,  by  Masterman's  bull  (422) ;  ,  by  Studley  Bull  (626). 

As  illustrating  more  fully  the  lineage  of  the  animals  whose  pedigrees 
are  given  above,  and  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  cattle  bf eeders, 
the  pedigrees  of  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  bulls  in  the  early  history 
of  Shorthorns,  being  the  ancestors  of  the  preceding,  as  they  are  indeed 
of  nearly  all  the  best  thoroughbreds  of  our  day,  are  here  appended : 

Albion,  (14.) 

Light  roan,  calved  April  18, 1810;  bred  by  R.  Colling;  got  by  Comet 
(155);  dam  Beauty,  by  Maiske  (417);  grandam  Miss  Washington,  by 
Washington  (674). 

Agamemnon,  (9.) 

Roan,  calved  December,  1814;  bred  by  R.  Booth ;  got  by  Albion  (14) ; 

dam  Brighteyes,  by  Same  Bull  (359) ;  grandam  by  Shipton  (587) ; , 

by  Son  of  Surworrow  (636); ,  by  Son  of  Twin  Brother  to  Ben  (88) ; 

,  by  Twin  Brother  to  Ben  (660). 
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Ben,  (70.) 

Eed,  bred  by  E.  Colling;  got  by  Punch  (531);  dam  by  Foljambe (263) ; 
grandam  by  Hukback  (319.) 

BOLINGBROKE,  (86.) 

Eed  an(>white,  calved  Nov.  12, 1788 ;  bred  by  E.  Colling ;  got  by  Fol- 
jambe (263) ;  dam  Young  Strawberry,  (bred  by  Mr.  Maynard)  by  Dalton 

Duke  (188);  grandam  Lady  Maynard,  by  E.  Alcock's  bull  (19);  , 

by  Jacob  Smith's  bull  (608);  ,  by  Jolley's  bull  (337). 

CHARaE's  Grey  or  Eoan  Bull,  (123.) 

Bred  by  Mr.  John  Charge ;  got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  Fleshed  Lady, 
by  Young  Bartle  (778);  grandam  First  Lady,  by  Bartle  (778);  great- 
grandam  Old  Simmon,  descended  from  the  Studley  White  Bull  (627). 

CoLLiNG's  (Egbert)  White  Bull,  (151.) 

Got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  by  Favorite  (252) ;  grandam  by  Hubback 

(319) ;  great-grandam  by  Snowden's  bull  (612) ; ,  by  Waistell's  bull 

(669) ;  ,  by  Masterman's  bull  (422) ;  ,  by  Stuflley  Bull  (626), 

Comet,  (155.) 

Eed  and  white  roan,  calved  1804;  bred  by  C.  Colling;  got  by  Favorite 
(252);  dam  by  Favorite  (252);  grandam  Phcenix,  by  Foljambe  (263); 
great-grandam  Favorite,  or  Lady  Maynard,  by  E.  Alcock's  bull  (19); 
-,  by  Jacob  Smith's  bull ;  by  Jolley's  bull  (337). 

Comet  died  in  1815. 

Daisy  Bull,  (186.) 

Bred  by  C.  Colling,  got  by  Favorite,  (252) ;  dam  by  Punch,  (531) ;  gran- 
dam by  Hubback,  (319.) 

Dalton  Duke,  (188.) 

Brindled,*  red  and  white,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Charge;  got  by  Mr.  XJ. 
Dobson's  Bull  (218) ;  dam  by  the  Studley  Bull,  (626.) 

Favorite,  (252.) 

Light  roan,  calved  1793 ;  bred  by  C.  Colling;  got  by  Bolingbroke  (86) ; 
dam  PhoBuix,  by  Foljambe  (263) ;  grandam  Lady  Maynard,  by  Alcock's 

*The  term  •* brindled,"  seems  to  have  'jeen  used  to  designate  a  mixture  of  colors,  or 
yariagated  colors,  vV  •    i  (i  ue  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  with  us,  at  this 

day,  it  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  red  and  black  colors.    Dalton  Duke  was  what  we 
oaU  a  red  and  white  roan. 
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Boll  (19);   great- grandam  by  Jacob  Smith's  Ball  (608);   great-great- 
grandam  by  Jolly's  Bull  (337.) 
Favorite  died  in  1809. 

FOLJAMBB,  (263.) 

White,  with  a  few  red  spots,  calved  1787 ;  bred  by  0.  Colling ;  got  by 
Eichard  Baker's  Bull  (52) ;  dam  Houghton,  (bred  by  Mr.  Hull,)  by  Hub- 
back  (319) ;  grandam  by  a  bull,  bought  by  Mr.  Colling,  of  Mr.  John  Barn- 
let  ;  great-graudam  by  Mr.  Warstell's  bull  (669) ;  -. — •,  bred  by  Mr. 

Pickering. 

His  Grace,  (311.) 

Eed  and  white,  catlved  in  1818 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Bates ;  got  by  Kelton  2d 
(348) ;  dam  Duchess  2d,  by  Kelton  Ist  (709)  ;  grandam  Duchess  1st,  by 

Comet  (155) ;  ,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Daisy  Bull  (186) ; 

,  by  Hubback  (319) ;  ,  by  Jas.  Brown's  red  bull  (97.) 

HUBBACK,  (319.) 

Yellow,  red  and  white ;  bred  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Hurworth ;  got 
by  Geo.  Snowdon's  bull  (612) ;  dam  (bred  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,)  by  a  bull 
of  Mr.  Banks',  of  Hunworth ;  grandam  bought  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of 
Kelton ;  Hubback,  by  George  Snowden's  bull  (612) ;  (dam  from  the  stock 
of  Sir  James  Pennyman,  and  these  from  the  stock  of  Sir  Wm.  St.  Quinton, 
of  Scampston) ;  Mr.  Snowden's  bull  (612,)  by  Wm.  Eobson's  bull  (558), 
(bred  by  Mr.  Waistell,  of  Great  Burdon,  neat  Darlington  ;  Mr.  Waistell's 
roan  cow,  Barforth) ;  Eobson's  bull  (558,)  by  James  Masterman's  bull 
(422,)  bred  by  Mr.  Walker,  near  Seybum) ;  Mr.  Masterman's  bull  (422,) 
by  the  Studley  bull  (626),  bred  by  Mr.  Sharter,  of  Chilton. 

Patriot,  (486.) 

Eed  roan,  calved  1804;  bred  by  Mr.  Geo.  Coats ;  got  by  Driffield  (223) ; 
dam  roan  cow,  by  Houghton  (294) ;  grandam  Milbank,  by  Mr.  C.  Holmes' 
bull  (314.) 

Petbaroh,  (488.) 

Eed  and  white,  calved  1808 ;  bred  by  C.  Colling ;  got  by  Comet  (155) ; 
dam  Venus,  by  Ben  (70; ;  grandam  Phoenix,  by  Foljambe  (263)  :  great- 
grandam  Favorite,  by  E.  Alcock's  bull  (18^ ;  great-great-grandam  by  J. 
Smith's  bull  (608) ;  great-great-great  grandam  by  Jolley's  bull  (337.) 

Major,  (498.) 

Eed  and  white,  calved  1813 ;  brea  ^  E.  Colling ;  got  by  Wellington 
(680) ;  dam  by  Phenomenon  (491) ;  grandam  by  Favorite  (252) ;  great- 
grandam  by  Favorite  (252.) 
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Mabske,  (418.) 

Eoan,  calved  1806 ;  bred  by  E.  Colling ;  got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam 
by  Favorite  (252) ;  grandam  by  Favorite  (252) ;  great-grandam  by  Punch 
(531) ;  great-great-grandam  by  Snowdon's  bull  (612) ;  great-greatgreat- 
grandam  by  Masterman*s  bull  (422.) 

Marske  died  in  182L 

MOBTON,  (420.) 
Bred  by  E.  Colling;  got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  by  Punch  (531.) 

PUNOH,  (531.) 

lellow  red,  bred  by  E.  Colling,  got  by  Broken  Horn  (95);  dam  by 
Broken  Horn  (95) ;  grandam  bred  by  Mr.  George  Best  of  Mansfield. 

SUEWORBOW,    (636.) 

Bred  by  Mr.  E.  Colling ;  got  by  Styford  (629) ;  dam  by  Favorite  (252) ; 
Styford  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  by  Punch  (531) ;  grandam  by  Foljambe 
(263) ;  great-grandam  by  Hubback  (319.) 

Wyisttaed,  (703.) 

Eoan,  calved  1806,  bred  by  Sir  H.  Y.  Tempest ;  got  by  Phenomenon 
(491,)  (bred  by  E.  Colling) ;  dam  Princess,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  grandam 
by  Favorite  (252) ;  great-grandam  by  Hubback  (319) ;  great-great-gran- 
dam by  Snowdon's  bull  (612) ;  ,  by  Waistell's  buU  (469) ;  , 

by  Masterman's  bull  (422) ; ,  by  Studley  bull  (726.) 

TAEBOEOUaH,  (705.) 

Calved  in  1801,  bred  by  C.  Colling ;  got  by  Cupid  (177) ;  dam  by  Fa- 
vorite (252) ;  grandam  by  Hubback  (319.) 

Phenomenon,  (491.) 

Bred  by  E.  Colling ;  got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  by  Ben  (70) ;  grandam 
by  Hubback  (319) ;  great-grandam  by  Snowdon's  bull  (412) ;  great-great- 
grandam  by  Sir  James  Pennymau's  bull  (601.) 

Kblton  1st,  (709.) 

Bred  by  Mr.  Bates;  got  by  Favorite  (252) ;  dam  by  Daisy  Bull  (186) ; 

grandam  by  Favorite  (252) ;  great-grandam  by  Hubback  (319) ;  , 

by  James  Brown's  red  buU  (97.) 

Hubback  2d,  (1423.) 

Yellow,  red  and  white,  calved  January  25, 1833 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Bates ; 
got  by  The  Earl  (646) ;  dam  Bed  Eose  1st.,  by  Tarborough  (705) ;  gran- 
19B 
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dam  the  American  Cow,  (bred  by  E.  Colling,)  by  Favorite  (252) ;  great- 

grandam  by  Punch  (531) ;  great-great-grandam  by  Foljambe  (263) ;  , 

by  Hubback  (319.) 

Belvedeeb,  (1706.) 

Yellow  roan,  calved  April  6,  1826 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson ;  got  by 
Waterioo  (2816) ;  dam  Angelina  2d,  by  Young  Wynyard  (2859);  grandam 
Angelina,  by  Phenomenon  (491) ;  great-grandam  Anna  Boleyn,  by  Fa- 
vorite (252) ;  Princess,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Favorite 

(252)  ;  by  Hubback  (319) ;  ,  by  Snowdon^s  bull  (612)  ;  ,  by 

Harrison's  bull  (669)  ; ,  by  Masterman's  bull  (422) ; ,  by 

Studley  buU  (626.) 

Bebtbah,  (1706.) 

Bed,  calved  May  12, 1828 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker ;  sold  to  CoL  Powell, 
United  States ;  got  by  Frederick  (1060)  ;  dam  Bed  Daisy,  by  Major  (398) ; 
grandam  by  Windsor  (698) ;  great-grandam,  old  Daisy,  (bred  by  C,  Col- 
ling,) by  Favorite  (252) ;  ,  by  Punch  (531)  ; ,  by  Hubback 

(319.) 

Comet,  (1854.) 

Boan,  calved  in  1834 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Crofbon  Holywell,  sold  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Dun,  Lexington,  Ky.,  United  States ;  got  by  Emperor  (1974) ;  dam 
Candy,  by  Monarch  (2336)  ;  grandam  Candy,  (bred  by  Mr.  Shaptre,)  by 

Cato  (119) ;  great-grandam  by  Whitworth  (695) ; ,  bought  of  Mr. 

MasoD,  of  Chilton. 

The  pedigrees  of  many  Ohio  short  horns  run  back  to  this  well-known 
bull,  especially  those  bred  by  the  Messrs.  Dun,  of  Madison  county,  sons 
of  the  late  Walter  Dun,  Esq.,.who  imported  Comet 

Gledhow,  (2061.) 

Light  roan,  calved  August,  1831 ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Paley  Gledhow ; 
got  by  Guy  (2084)  ;  dam  Polly,  (bred  by  Mr.  Charge,)  by  Eclipse  (238) ; 
grandam  Orbit,  by  Comet  (153);  great-grandam  Splendor,  by  Comet 
(155)  ;  great-grandam  Flecked  Twin,  by  Major  (397) ;  great-great-gran- 
dam Bed  Simmon,  by  Favorite  (253) ;  Flecked  Simmon,  by  Bartle  (777)  ; 
old  Simmon  descended  from  the  Dudley  white  bull  (627.) 

Waterloo,  (2816.) 

Yellow  red,  calved  January,  1819 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson ;  got  by 
Young  Wynyard  (2859) ;  dam  Angelina,  by  Phenomenon  (491) ;  grandam 

Anna  Boleyn,  by  Favorite  (252)  ; ,  Princess,  by  Favorite  (262) ; 

,  (bred  by  B.  Colling,)  by  Favorite  (252) ; ,  by  Hubback 
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(319); 


-,  by  Snowdon^s  bull  (612) ; 


-,  by  Hani  80 


-,  by  Masterman's  bull  (422) ; 


-,  by  the  Studley  bull  (626.) 


Waterloo  was  slaughtered  iu  1835. 

Since  the  importations  of  1834-5-6,  large  importations  were  made  by 
the  Scioto  Company,  in  1852,  and  by  the  Clinton,  Madison  and  Union 
Companies,  in  1853 ;  all  of  superior  animals,  from  the  best  herds  in  Great 
Britain.  From  these  importations  we  have  material  enough  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  entire  stock  of  the  State  within  a  very  few  years,  by 
proper  efforts  in  that  direction  by  all  the  cattle  breeders.  And  it  is  grati- 
fying to  observe.that,  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  much  more  general 
interest  manifested  in  such  improvement,  in  all  quarters,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  in  our  State's  history. 


Table  showiny  the  number  and  value  of  Cattle  and  Sorses^  from  1826  to  1866. 


Year. 


1826 
1830. 
1836. 
1840. 
1846. 
1848, 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858. 
1859. 
1860, 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


NO.  AND  VALUS  OF  HORSES.   NO.  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE. 


Number. 


121,956 
173,191 
268,662 
334.112 
475,788 
492,509 
513,652 
617,396 
402,695 
615,085 
632,598 
624,746 
621,443 
630,659 
655,754 
692,503 
709,713 
738,427 
727,245 
716,825 
690,892 
678,4.^ 
681,284 


Value. 


$4,878,240 
7,103,840 
10,746,480 
13,364,460 
15,005,263 
16,856,841 
19,1^2,789 
20,337,442 
16.863,796 
27,844,619 
32,512,983 
31,415,004 
36,231.127 
39,409,890 
38,450,896 
38,698,178 
37.660,141 
36,211,355 
31,555,370 
34,198,314 
39,111,011 
4-.i,448.531 
45,608,350 


Number. 


953,544 

356.728 

372,866 

546,S84 

920,995 

983,822 

1,103,811 

1,116,145 

1,093,218 

1,646,195 

1,772,667 

1.791,189 

1,687,710 

1,655,415 

1,718.640 

1,802,872 

1,779,061 

1,837,938 

1,824,774 

1,734,788 

1,436,990 

1,244,327 

1,266,394 


Value. 


$2,028,352 

2,853,824 

2,982,928 

4,375,504 

7,572,123 

9,729,929 

11,315,560 

11,382,950 

10,097,858 

17,646,810 

20,995,680 

18,902,006 

21,175,070 

21,662,223 

20,836,979 

21,416,572 

20,385,966 

19,734,330 

16,813,317 

17,859,544 

18,367,055 

21.981,404 

29,619,005 
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Table  showing  the  number  and  value  of  Sheep  and  Swine^  from  1846  to  18G6. 


Year. 


1846. 

1848. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 

ia59. 

I860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1665. 
1866. 


NO.  JLND  VALUE  OF  SHEEP. 


Number. 


3,141,946 
3,677,171 
3,8)2,707 
3,619,674 
3,059,796 
4,104.450 
4,845,189 
4,337,943 
3,513.660 
3,276,539 
3,377,840 
3,366,073 
3,442,856 
3,943.436 
4,448,227 
6,042.439 
5,560,318 
6.305,796 
6,966,028 


Value. 


fl.758,433 

1,988,316 

1,984,983 

2,060,012 

3,581,385 

6.448,391 

8,031,854 

5,664,829 

5,009,410 

5,357,275 

4,7554215 

5,442,984 

5,879,357 

6,681,427 

7,839,041 

14,337,058 

17,502,657 

22,088,176 

20,081,944 


NO.  AND  VALUE  OF  H0G6. 


Number. 


1,405,094 
1,879,689 
1.672,173 
1.450.643 
1,299,746 
2,498,792 
2^57,015 
2,195,769 
1,851,124 
2,331,778 
2,541,904 
2,242,812 
1,918.225 
2,595,981 
2,7a'>,900 
2.239,358 
1,646,506 
1,455,092 
1.799,417 


Talne. 


$24838^ 
2.341,106 
l,902,(fi9 
2,2^.229 
3,0ei,9ifl 
6,624.790 

3.531.5® 
5.268,008 
6.77-2,470 
6,191,373 
4,747.536 
5.121.266 
7,235.277 
4,614,355 
4,3^4,451 
4,994.234 
6,706,001 
8,81)6.256 


MADISON  C0UOT:T  MONTHLY  CATTLE  SALES. 

The  following  article  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Ibvixg  F.  Willis,  of 
London,  Madison  county : 

For  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  of  1858,  the  -writer  made  up  the  beat  report  poffiible 
(from  the  imperfect  data  then  at  hand)  of  the  first  forty  saleSt  from  their  inauguiation— 
first  Tuesday  of  March,  1856— to  July,  1859. 

For  the  first  few  months,  not  knowing  whether  they  would  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution or  not  at  that  time,  the  account  of  sales  was  but  imperfectly  made,  only  numbezB 
and  prices,  by  and  to  whom,  being  given. 

Since  July,  1859  a  regular  reporter  has  been  employed,  who  not  only  gives  buyers  and 
sellers,  but  also  kind  and  age  of  cattle,  estimated  weights  and  selling  prices. 

These  reports  are  regularly  furnished  our  county  papers,  and  from  these  latter  data 
the  following  "  monthly  sales  "  are  made  up.  The  weights  (where  not  certainly  known) 
are  given  on  judgment  of  best  stock  men  in  attendance,  and  are  found  to  be  about  cor- 
rect. 

The  present  reports  are  carefully  calculated,  and  the  yearly  tables  and  compariioDS 
are  coiTectly  made — no  guess-work  in  the  premises,  as  yvaa  partly  the  case  in  reports  of 
Ohio  for  1858 ;  the  only  deviation  from  correctness  is  in  making  even  numbers  in  the 
fractional  per  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  rather,  in  making  them  even  tenthsr-^ot 
alwas  true,  but  are  within  less  than  ofie-tenth  of  one  cent,  which  is  near  enough  fur  all 
practical  uses. 

These  sales  having  become  a  "  fixed  thing  "  in  the  stock  economy  of  our  county,  attract 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  stock  men  thereto  each  month,  having  regular  attendants 
from  some  ten  counties  adjoining  and  near  us,  as  well  as  very  frequently  both  buyers  and 
sellers  frt>m  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  east,  the  Scioto  valley,  etc.,  etc. 
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Indeed  we  consider  the  prices  (which  are  usually  cash  ones)  the  general  ruling  rates  of 
this  valley  section.  Here  bayers  and  sellers  meet ;  if  buyers  are  not  enabled  to  obtain 
their  supplies  at  "  sales/'  they  purchase  elsewhere,  governing  the  purchase  by  prices 
paid  at  last  sale. 

Residents  of  other  counties  have  made  it  their  regular  business  to  pick  up  small  lots 
of  different  ages  in  their  neighborhoods,  to  offer  at  our  sales,  following  it  up  month  after 
month,  for  years.  Again,  lots  of  cattle  from  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  often 
brought  here  to  sell,  one  of  our  largest  dealers  having  sold  several  hundred  head  during 
the  last  few  months,  that  were  purchased  in  open  market  in  St.  Louis,  and  transported 
thence  by  rail,  to  supply  the  grazing  savannahs  of  "  Old  Madison.'*  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  these  sales  in  regulating  measurably  the  ruling  rates  of  neat  stock  in  central 
Ohio. 

By  glancing  at  the  general  yearly  review  at  close  of  these  reports — in  columns  of  three, 
two  and  one  year  olds,  separately  first,  then  following  the  three  ages  averaged  together — 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  age — three  years— has  gradually  advanced,  both  in  dol- 
lars per  head  and  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  since  1862,  being  now  (or  average  of  past  six 
months)  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  1862 ;  and  the  two 
year  olds'  and  yearlings'  advance  is  almost  as  great,  while  the  three  ages  together  have 
advanced  from  $18  to  near  $51,  and  from  $2.50  to  $5.67  per  hundred. 

In  oxen  the  advance  is  greater  than  in  other  cattle  kind,  and  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity more  marked.  But  we  are  pleased  to  add  another /oof,  partly  explanatory  of  this 
great  advance,  and  that  is  that  the  average  xoeight  is  increasing,  proving  conclusively  that 
we  are  not  retrograding  in  improving  the  neat  stock  of  our  county ;  for  instance,  three 
years  in  1862,  averaged  10.31  lbs.,  and  six  months  of  1866, 11.31  lbs.  Two  years  thenJ72t 
nowt  S54  lbs. ;  one  year  then,  586,  now,  682  lbs.,  while  together  the  advance  is  equally  pro- 
portioned, coming  up  from  809  to  889.10  head.  In  oxen  the  advance  is  more  marked, 
being  in  1863  2,350,  and  in  1866  2,659  lbs.,  over  150  lbs.  per  ox,  or  309  lbs.  per  pair  heavier 
now  than  then. 

Permit  here  a  digression  to  state — ^lest  any  one  may  form  erroneous  impressions— that 
the  sales  here  do  not  apply  to  fat  cattle,  it  being  considered  injurious  to  these  to  drive 
and  hold  them  out  of  grass  all  day.  The  three  year  olds  and  others  are  stock  cattle,  fit 
for  grazing  or  feeding,  and  when  fatted  are  either  shipped  by  owner,  or  sold  to  regular 
shippers,  going  from  pastures  to  railroad,  thence  east  direct.  Still  the  subject  is  agitated, 
and  ere  long  we  think  that  fat  cattle  will  be  disposed  of  at  our  ''  sales,"  and  that  a  class 
of  buyers — shippers — will  here  find  their  supplies,  as  well  as  the  grazers  or  feeders. 

But  great  as  are  the  stated  advantages  of  our  *'  monthly  sales,"  in  furnishing  buyers 
and  sellers  a  market  .and  supply,  we  would  consider  their  history  as  but  imperfectly 
written  did  we  not  review  other  reasons.  Here  most  of  the  farmers  of  our  county  meet 
monthly,  from  force  of  habit  and  business  other  than  stock  buying,  and  have  the  time, 
and  employ  it  in  obtaining  and  imparting  general  information  from  and  to  each  other. 
If  "  spring  time,"  in  buying  a  needed  horse  or  two,  obtaining  their  plows,  seeing  who 
has  seed  com  or  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  or  grass  seed  to  sell,  and  at  how  much ;  if  later, 
in  seeing  the  wool  buyers  (for  remember,  we  have  now  150,000  head  of  sheep,  and  good 
ones,  too,  with  somewhere  near  three-fourths  of  a  million  pounds  of  wool  to  market — plac- 
ing us  about  fourth  or  fifth  in  numbers  of  the  wool-producing  counties  of  Ohio)  finding 
out  from  his  neighbors,  and  others  in  remoter  sections,  how  much  he  or  they  ask  or  has 
obtained ;  sell,  may-be,  and  take  home  the  sacks,  income  tax  returned,  licenses  applied 
for,  or  received  and  paid  for. 

But  we  will  follow  this  line  of  reasoning  no  farther.  The  intelligent  reader  will  easily 
supply  other  whys  and  reasons  for  meeting  thus  your  brother  agriculturists,  for  interchange 
of  bosiness  and  lelBore. 
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Certainly  reaaons  are  namerooa  and  important  enongh  to  induce  the  starting  of  "moDtb- 
ly  cattle  "  or  "stock  sale  days"  in  every  grazing  county  in  the  State,  and  not  only  tkfe, 
but  the  "  Great  West,"  and  we  might  add.— the  "  Great  East,"  comprising  western  New 
York,  if  no  farther.  But  the  starting  is  easily  enough  accomplished,  as  counties  near  ns 
can  testify,  but  the  continuing  seems  to  have  been  the  more  troublesome  part  of  the 
undertaking  with  other  sections. 

Our  sales  were  set  on  foot  by  less  than  a  dozen  stock  men,  but  they  were  determined* 
and  attended  themselyes ;  brought  stock ;  were  energetic  in  inducing  others,  until  fairiy 
set  a-going ;  now  it  is  considered  a  permanent  fixture,  and  woe  be  to  the  party  or  parties 
venturesome  enough  to  cry  "  down  with  the  cattle  sales."  It  would  have  but  one  efiect, 
viz.,  induce  a  larger  attendance  afterward. 

The  reports  following  extend  over  jparte  of  eight  years,  though  comprise  but  Just  $am 
in  months,  starting  at  the  forty-first  and  closing  with  June,  1866,  the  last  number  being 
the  124th  sale. 

Since  their  induction  in  1856,  the  total  amount  of  stock  sales  proper  will  not  vary  much 
ftom  one  million  dollarst  while  the  miscellaneous  sales  (now  large,  general  and  increasing) 
would  probably  reach  half  as  much  more. 

Many  cattle  and  much  other  stock  are  sold,  often  before  reaching  market,  or  after  being 
withdrawn,  or  on  the  homeward  road.  Of  these  we  have  no  account.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  safe  to  state  that  these  outside  disposals  would  folly  equal,  in  price,  the  aver- 
age of  reported  amounts. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  many  other  counties  may  inaugurate  this  enterprise,  and  con- 
tinue it  until,  with  ours,  their  reports  may  be  numerous  and  valuable. 


MADISON  COUNTY  CATTLE  SALES. 

4Ut  SaXe-^uly  UK,  1859.  4Std  SaU-- August  U,  1859. 

CATTLE.  CATTLE. 

«Q  \.^^A  1  ^^««.  o  i«+o  ^  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

41.... 1100.-.  43.00.  18.. ..725. ...$14.50. 

Average,   1090         $38.04-3^  cts.  per  lb.  47... .875....  24  50. 

118head,2yeara,4  1ote.  Average,   834        $21.73-2  6-10  per  lb. 

42  '"859""  17  S'  6  head,  1  vear,  1  lot. 

4.""^^""  i^«9  6....600....»14.75— 2icts.perlb. 

o2  *  ■  *  aJn  ■■"     iQ?n  ^8  head,  above  ages,  average  round— 

24.... 850..,.  19.50.  bl3....pl.l4-2l40  cts.  per  IK 

Average,   800       $17.32— 2  1-6  cts.  per  lb.  oxen. 

25  head,  I  year,  1  lot.  2  head,  1  yoke. 

2o....600....$12.50-2  4-10ct8.perlb.  i  pair.... 2300.... $70.00— 3  cts-perllk 

211  head,  above  ages,  average  round — 

869....^.43-2f.i0ct8.perlb.  ^^^^    milch  cows  and  calves. 

OXEN.  1 $25  00. 

4  head,  2  yokes.  1  (with  twins). ..  24.00. 

1  pair.. ..1600. ...$45.00.  ^ 29-00. 

1    "    ....2380....  76.00.  J 29.75. 

1 24.75. 

Average,.-..  1990         $60.50— 3  cts.  per  lb.  .  ■ 

Average, f^a.M). 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES.  Number  of  cattle  reported,  only  80  head. 

1  head ....  $26.50.  Amount  of  sale.  $1,700. 

Total  iiuiiiluT  ul"  cattle  sold,  216  head.  Kkmahkh.— Lar^e  attendance  of  persons, 

Amount  of  sale,  $5,500.  but  no  desire   to  purchase ;  cattle  going 
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down;  seTeral  lots  been  sold  in  connty  at  45  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

rrivate  sale,  dnring  past  few  days,  at  from  7 — — — $12.00. 

to  4i  cents  per  lb.    Average  this  month         13... .600....  13.75. 
but  little  over  2i  cents.  25... .725.-..  17.25. 


43d  Sale— September  eth,  1859. 

CATTLB. 

35  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

35  (3  &4yrs)..1150— 125.00— 2Jc.p.lb, 
51  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 

12....  900....f!9.50. 
6....  800...-  15.37. 

13.... ....  11.00. 

8.... 1025....  28.50. 
4. ...1050....  30.12. 
8....  750....  14.00. 


Avei 
32b 


:e,. .  900  $18.23—20.  per  lb, 
,  1  year  old,  7  lots. 
...660..-.fl5.25. 
...550....  10.00. 
...750.--  14.00. 
...650....  16.00. 
-..700....  1.5.25. 
...450....  9.00. 
... 9.00. 


Average . .  630         $15.55— 2ic.  per  lb. 
368  head  above  ages,  average  round — 
991..-.$23.00— 2^per  lb. 

CALYBS. 

14  head,  2  lots. 

4. ...350. ...$8.50. 
JO.. ..350....  9.00. 

Average..  350         $8.85— 2^0.  per  lb. 

OXBN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair3yrs $90  00. 

1    "       "    ....2800.... 

Average, 2800       f  90.00— 3lc.p.lb 

MILCH  cows  ASD  CALVES. 

2  head,  3  lots. 

1 $17.00. 

1 18.00. 


Average, .-  $17.50 


Average,  600       $12.74—2)0.  per  lb. 
118  head,  above  ages,  average  rounds 
891....$19— 2ic.perlb. 

OXEN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair. ...3200,. ..$96.00. 
1    "    ....2700....  90.50. 

Average, 2850       $93.25— 3  3.10c.  p.  lb, 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

2  head. 

1.... 1400. ...$39.50. 
1.... ....  22.75. 

Average,  1400        $31.12—2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
Total  number  of  cattle  reported,  124  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $2,500. 

44^  Sale— October  3d,  1859. 

CATTLE. 

77  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 
11. ...1200.. ..$27.25. 
67... .1150....  31.62. 

Average,   1172        $31.40—2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 
246  head,  2  years,  9  lots. 

41 950. 

50 1100. 

47 960.. 

38 .•.IIOO.. 

3 800.. 

32 1100.. 

18  (30  days)..  875.. 

13(Ind.) 925.. 

24(2  &  3) 800.. 


29  head. 

5  (colts)... 

6hyrl.. 

18  (2yr.)... 


MULES. 


Average, 


.$20.75. 
.  50  00. 
.  60.00. 

$46.00 


15  head. 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1..- 
1 
1 
1 


HORSES. 


$80  00. 

25.00. 

22.00. 

40.00. 

,•..•.•..•.......•.•    7D.UU. 

49.00. 

80.00. 

70.00. 

50.00. 

colt 35.00. 

" 24.00. 

colts 35.00. 

colt , 40.00. 

"     80.00. 


...$21.75. 
...  27.75. 
...  22.87. 
...  21.00. 
...  18.00. 
...  25.50. 
...  15.00. 

20.00. 

12  25. 


Average, $49.33. 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  388  head. 
"  "         mules    *•      29     " 

"  "         horses   "      15     " 

Amount  of  sale,  $1  >,800. 

45^  Sale— November  Ut,  1859. 


CATTLE. 

3  years — ^none. 

96  head,  2  years,  8  lots. 

3 800. ...$16.75. 

4 900....  19.00. 

6(heif)...  855....  15.00, 
Average, 1000        $21.70— 2  l^c.perlb.l 700....  10.00. 
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4 900....  124.75. 

60 975.-..  21.90. 

17. 1100,...  28.50. 

IKheif.).  900....  22.55. 

Average 967        $22.42— SJc.  per  lb. 

12  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
1... .700... .$10.00. 
11.. ..700....  12.00. 


Average,  700        $11.83—1  7-lOc.  per  lb. 
108  head,  above  ages,  average  ronnd — 
937....  #21.25— 2i  cte.  per  lb. 

FAT  COW8. 

2  head.     . 

1150 $24.00-2  MOc.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 


2  head. 
1..-. 
1.... 


.$25.50. 
.  30.25. 


Average, $27.87— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 


lyear. 


.$47.00 


8HESP. 

175  head. 

Stock  sheep $1.47. 

BOSSES. 

12  head. 

$55.00. 

«••••■•.......•*...■•...••.  05.00. 

61.00. 

55.00. 

53.00. 

mare. 69.00. 

"     40.00. 


1  mare.... - $81.00. 

1     "     25.0a 

1 65.00. 

1  pony 57.00. 

1  colt 55.00. 

Average $58.25 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  113  head. 
•*     sheep    "     175     " 
"     horses  "       12     " 
Amount  of  sale,  $3  500. 

Remarks. — Scarcity  of  hay  causes  a  draw- 
back on  price  of  cattle— prospective  for 
winter — ^bnt  a  limited  number  in  market. 

46**  Sale-December  6th,  1859. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — none  in  market. 
79  head,  f  years,  2  lots. 

19 (30  days)  860.... $18.00. 

60(Ind.)...1010....  26.75. 

Average, 974         $24.65—2^.  per  lb. 

23  head,  1  year,  1  lot. 

23.. (30  d.).. 700.. $17.75— 2  6-lOc.  per  lb 
102  head,  above  2  ages,  average  round — 

902 $23.09—2  6.10c.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head,  1  yoke. 

1  pair....2500....$90— 3  6-lOc.per.  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

1  head.  $25.00. 

Total  number  reported,  105  head. 

Amount  of  sale,  $2,500. 

Remarks. — Very  disagreeable  wtather; 
but  a  small  number  of  cattle;  large  attend- 
ance of  persons,  who  come  regularly  from 
force  of  habit,  to  see  their  friends  and  pay 
taxes,  etc. 


Recapitulation— Z<w<  six  months  cf  1959— showing  the  numher  sold  (as  per  repori)  of  Mch 
age  and  kind;  also,  number  of  lots  in  which  offer  A  of  3,  2,  and  1  year  olds;  atid  tkt  U^UU 
number  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  sto6k  of  all  kinds. 


cattle. 

other 

STOCK. 

1 

0 

months. 
(Last  six,  1859.) 

>> 

5 

JO 

6 

2 

1 
1 

04 

1 

I 

1^ 

1 

1 

5 

f 
3 

i 
1 

O 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

• 

1 

li 

1- 

1 

O 
X 

1 
1 

1 

July 

68 

2 

35 

77 

118 
65 
.^1 

4 
2 

6 
9 
8 
2 

25 
6 
32 
45 
12 
23 

1 

1 
7 
3 
2 
1 

211 

73 

118 

368 
108 
102 

7 
4 
14 
14 
10 
3 

i4 

4 
2 
4 
4 

2 

2 

1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

216 
80 
124 
388 
113 
105 

216 

August  ............... 

80 

September  ............ 

124 

October  .............. 

2246 

15 
12 

29 

275 

-• 

432 

November. ............ 

96 
79 

30O 

December  ............ 

105 

182 

6 

655 

31 

143 

15 

980 

52 

14 

16 

2 

13 

1 

1026 

27 

29 

175 

- 

1257 

Average  for  monl^  .... 

45 

.. 

109 

24 

.. 

163 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

171 

.. 

.. 

.. 

809 
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Tablb — Skovoing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  with  average  estimated  weights 
{given  by  best  judges,  which  are  proven  abofit  correct),  and  the  average  price  per  100  lbs.,  of 
all  ages,  separately;  also  average  of  1,2  and  3  year-old  cattle  together,  for  each  of  the  list 
six  (6)  nwnths  of  1859,  and  total  average  for  the  six  (6)  months,  of  all  kinds,  mth  the  addi' 
Hon  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  six  (6)  monihs.  Also 
amount  of  "  cash  sales  "  monthly,  and  total  for  the  time. 


MONTHS. 

CAITLB. 

Last  six  of 
1859. 

3yr8. 
lbs. 

3yrs. 
Price. 

3yrs. 
cts. 

lbs. 

2yT8. 
Price. 

2yrs. 
cts. 

lyr. 
lbs. 

Price. 

lyr. 
cts. 

3,2. 

&lyr. 

lbs. 

3.2, 
&lyr. 
Price. 

3.2, 

&lyT. 

cts. 

July 

August  . . . 

1090 

$38.04 
22.00 
25.00 
31.40 

27-10 

800 
834 
900 
1000 
967 
974 

$17.32 
21.73 
18.23 
21.70 
22.42 
24.65 

21-6 

26-10 

2 

21-6 

2i 

2i 

600 
600 
600 
630 
700 
700 

$12.50 
14.75 
12.74 
15.55 
11.83 
17.75 

24-10 
2i 

It 

17-10 
26-10 

869 
813 
891 
991 
937 
902 

$23.43 
21.14 

19.00 
23.00 
21.25 
23.09 

27-10 
26-10 

September. 
October... 
November. 

1150 
1172 

2i 
2^ 
2^ 

December  • 

26-10 

Total  aver. 

1137 

$29.11 

25-6 

913 

$21.01 

2i 

640 

$14.19 

2i 

900 

21.82 

2i 

MONTHS. 

CATTLB. 

Last  six  of 
1859. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
cows. 
Price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

Jnly 

1990 

AROfU) 

3 

3 

3  3-10 

3i 

August 

2:?00     70  on 

September  . 
October  .... 

26o0 
2d00 

93.25 
90.00 

350 

$8.85 

'2^' 

November . . 

1150 

f24.00 

21-10 

December . . 

2500 

90.00 

3  6-10 



Total  av'age 

350 

$8.85 

2i 

2488 

$80.75 

315 

1150 

$24  00 

2110 

MONTHS. 

CATTLB. 

OTHUR  STOCK. 

"S 

Last  six  of 
1859. 

Milch 
cows, 
lbs. 

Milch 

cows 

Price. 

Milch 

cows. 

cts. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

-<* 

Jnly 

$26.50 
26.50 
31.12 
17.50 

27.87 
25.00 

$5,500 
1.700 

August  - . . 

September. 
October ... 

1400 

2  2-10 

2,540 

$49.33 
58.25 

$46  00 

10,800 

November. 
December . 

$47.00 

$1.47 

3,500 
2,500 

Total  aver. 

1400 

$25.75 

2  2-10 

$47.00 

$53.79 

$46.00  $1.47  1 

$26,500 

A 

verage 

per  m< 

mth... 



$4,417 
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47th  Sale-January  3d,  1860. 

CATTLE. 

8  years — none  offered. 
26  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 
5. ...875. ...$22.25 
23.. ..975....  26.87 


.$80.00 
.  85.00 
.  75.00 


Average . .  960         26.04—2  7-10o.  per  lb. 
7  head,  1  year,^  1  lot. 

7..  ..600..  ..$12.50—2  l-lOc.  per  lb. 
35  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
940 ... .  $24.66—2  6-  10c.  per  lb. 
Total  number  reported  sold,  35  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $1,000. 

REMARKS. 

The  very  slippery  condition  of  roads 
vented  cattle  being  brought  to  market ; 
few  buyers  or  sellers. 

48^  Sale— February  7ih,  1860. 

CATTLE. 

3  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

1175....  $38.87— 3Jo.  per  lb. 
Averaging  as  above. 
110  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 
35. ...865. ...$20.00 
.  18  05 


Average $86.00 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  253  head. 

"  "  horses  reported,  7  head 

Amount  of  sales,  $5,600. 


49^^  Sale— March  6th,  1860 

CATTLE. 

94  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

4.. ..875. ...$20.00 

54. ...900....  23.1)0 

pre-       36.. -.840....  39.80 

but  —        

Average . .  875         29.59—3  4.10c.  per  lb 
70  hea4  2  years,  3  lots. 

48.. ..690. ...$1560 

12... .600....  12.05 

10... .625...-  17.50 


6.., .825. 
34. ...950. 
13... .930. 

9.. ..975. 


25.25 
19.67 
26.00 


13.. -.975....  24.75 


Average. 

.917 

22.53—2  4-10O. 

per 

lb. 

123  head, 

,  1  year. 

6  lots. 

45... 

.725... 

.$21.00 

18... 

.625— 

.  14  25 

26... 

.6:55... 

.  13.37 

6... 

.600... 

.  1100 

23... 

.710... 

.  19.00 

5... 

.700... 

.  13.00 

Average. .665  17.19—2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 

236  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
790.... $20.00— 2ic.  per  lb. 


10  head,  1  lot. 
10. ...400.-- 

4  head,  2  yoke. 
1  pair,3yr.. 
1  pair,6yr.. 

Average 


CALVES. 

.$11.75— 2  9-lOo.perlb. 

OXEN. 


.2100....  $65.00 
.3200....  118.00 


2650  91.50— 31o.  p. 

FAT  COWS. 

3  head. 

3....1300— .$35.00— 2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

HORSES. 

A  large  number  sold ;  a  few  reported. 

7  head. 

1 $80.00 

1 a5.00 

1 100.00 

1 i)j.00 


lb. 


Average . .  662         15.26— 2io.  per  lb. 
11  hea^»  1  year,  3  lots. 

2— .400. ...$11.12 

4.. ..600....  1475 

6. ...550....   11.00 

Average. .541  12.39—2^0.  per  lb. 

175  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
769 .. . .  $22.80— 3c.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

4  head. ...225... .$6.25—30.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head,  3  yokes. 
1  pair,  4  yr.... 2500. ...$80.00 
1  pair,  5  yr... .2450... .100.00 
Ipair,  2yr....l600....  80.00 

Average 2183         86.67— 4c.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

5  head. 

3. ...850... .$18.00 
1....800....  24.00 
1....800....  24.00 

Average  .830         20.40— 2ic.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  WITH  CALVES. 

5  head. 

1... .800. .-.$19.00 
1  — .800....  20.00 
1....775....  2000 
1....700....  16.25 
1...1100....  40.00 


ATerage.838         25.00— 3o.  per  lb. 
Total  number  sold,  195  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $5,000. 

REMARKS. 

Cattle,  generally,  rather  extra  quality; 
several  lots  of  fine  stock  at  private  sale. 

A  large  lot  of  horses  sold,  privately  and 
at  auction. 
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both  Sat&-April  3<f ,  1860. 

CATTLB. 

234  head,  3  and  4  years,  8  lots. 
-       —     ..$17.15 


16.. 

o. .« 

43... 
26... 
10... 
28... 
36... 
73... 


..700. 
.900. 
.850. 
.825... 
.850... 
.980... 
.725... 


26.10 
22  25 
24.50 
25.50 
31.50 
16.50 
23.00 


bUtSaU-MayUt^-iQeO. 

CATTLE. 

49  head,  3  years. 

49 . . . .  780 .  - . .  $23.00— 3o.  per  lb. 

124  head,  2  years,  7  lots. 
10. ...675. ...$17  00 


Average . .  8^         23.50— 2fc.  per  lb. 
56  head,  2  years,  5  lots. 

6. ...725.. ..$1450 

9. ...675....  19.00 

8. ...525....  13.:^ 

6. ...700....  16.00 

8....625....  14.87 
20.. ..550....  13.87 

Average . .  697         15.23—2  l-5o.  per  lb. 
48  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

30. ...575. ...$1600 
7.... 600....  16.30 

11.. ..625....     8.60 


Average.. 578         14  35— 2io.  per  lb. 
338  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round— 
778.... $21.15— 2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

5head....3?5....»9.l5— 2  4-lOc.per  lb. 


20  head. 
1  pair, 
]  pair, 
1  pair, 
1  pair, 
1  pair. 
1  pair, 
1  pair. 
1  pair. 
1  pair, 
Ipair, 


OXEN. 

10  yokes. 

3yr....2300..., 

6yr....2900.... 

5yr 3lt)0.... 

5yr..-.2300..., 

2300.... 

7yr....2500... 

2600... 

, 2350... 

7yr....2800... 
5yr....2700... 


$79.00 
102.00 
125.00 
69.00 
69.00 
.  71.00 
.  78.00 
.  77.00 
.110  00 
,100.00 


25. ...625. 
27. ...660.. 
17... .700. . 
22. ...610.. 
16. ...880.. 
4.. ..625.. 


1250 
14  75 
18.00 
15.05 
27.05 
12.20 


Average . .  662         20.15— 3c.  per  lb. 
50  head,  1  vear,  6  lots. 


6. 

4. 
10. 

6. 
23. 


.350... 

.330.. 

.475.. 

.500.. 

.450.. 


2  (hfB).450. 


$9  87 
8.87 
1200 
13.20 
11.40 
8.05 


Average..438         11 18-2ic.  per  lb. 
223  head,  above  ages,  averaging  roimd- 
638..-.f  18  77— 3c.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 


10  head,  5  yokes. 
1  pair,  3  yr... .1500... 
1  pair,  7  yr... .3200... 

Ipair 2900... 

1  pair 2925... 

1  pair 1875... 


Average 


.2500 


.$45.00 
.108.00 
.  69.50 
.  67.00 
.  68.00 

71.50— 2}c.  per  lb. 


Average 2591        f  88.00— 3  4-lOc  pJb 

FAT  cows. 

5  head,  4  lots. 

1....  850. ...$13.75 
1....1100....  30.00 
1....1496....  43.00 
2....  800....  15.00 


FAT  COWS. 

8  head. 

1... .950.. ..$24.62 
1....980....  21.50 
1....800...-  20.00 

Average. 910       $22.04—2  3-lOc.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 

1  (3  yrs) . . . .  1300 . . . .  $26.50— 2c.  per  lb. 
Total  number  sold,  337  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $4,600. 


b2d  Sale-^une  oth,  1860. 

CATTLE. 

96  head,  3  years,  6  lots. 
39(2&3)  800.... $15.75 


Average.  1009 


$23.:^5— 2io.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 


14 920... 

2 900... 

18 1010... 

3 1100... 

20 1200... 


24.90 
25.00 
30.00 
34.00 
39.12 


1  (Ky.)....  1600...  .$74.00— 4  6.10c.  pr.  lb.  Average..  952       $25  38— 2f<3   per  lb. 
Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  369  head.  170  head,  2  years,  9  lots. 


Amount  of  sales,  $8,500. 


REMARKS. 


Many  cattle  unsold ;  400  to  500  head  in 
market. 

Many  horses  sold  at  private  sale  at  very 
low  rates. 


10 650. ...$12.60 

6(hfe).660....  12  55 

1 800....  15.00 

1 900....  22.00 

26 775....  19.00 

40(6m)7H5....  2n.(>0 

32 60U....  2i.o0 
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4 680.. ..$15.00 

50 850....  24.87 


163  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round- 
949.... $27.20— 2*0.  per  lb. 


Average. .  .791         20.73—2  6-IO0.  per  lb. 
115  head,  1  year.  8  lots. 
30 580. ...$12.75 

.   1225 

.     9.90 

.  14.00 

.  13.75 

.   13  35 

.     990 

.     9.00 


2  head,  1  yoke. 
1  pair... .2900. 


.$100.00— 3^0.  per  lb. 


1 400... 

2 400... 

11 485... 

8 525... 

32 550... 

20 450... 

Il(hf8).475... 


Average. .  .504       $12.20—2  4-1  Oc.  per  lb. 

381  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 

750.. ..$19.33— 2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 

OXBN. 

6  head,  3  yokes. 


FAT  cows. 

2  head 1000....$3l.25— 3c.  per  lb. 

Total  number  offered,  167  head. 
Withdrawn  at  bids:    generally  sold  after- 
wards  at   private   sale,  at  about  same 
rates,  114  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $3,000. 

Uth  Sah— August  7ih,  1860. 

CATTLB. 

23  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 


Ipair 3200. 

1  pair. ...2300. 
Ipair. ...2625. 


..$76.00 
..  65.00 
.-  91.00 


Average 2708       $77.33— 2}c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

4  head. 

1.... 1050... .$15.50 


3... 
20... 

.  625.. 
.1125.. 

.1051 
J  vears, 

!85o!i; 

.975... 

..$13.70 
..  33.00 

per 

Average. 
56  head,; 

20... 
3... 

33... 

^0.50— 3o. 

3  lots. 
,.$25.50 
,.   18.75 

.  25.12 

lb. 

1.-.1075. 
1....  750. 


23.00 
16  75 


Average. . 950       $24.92—2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 
71  head,  1  year,  5  lots. 
2.. ..480. ...$17.50 


Average.  958       $18.42—1  9-lOc.  per  lb. 

HOGS. 

9  head. . . .  120—6  each  5c.  per  lb. 
Total  number  of  cattle  reported,  391  head. 

hogs         "  9    *• 

Amount  of  sales,  $8,000. 

REMARKS. 


7.. ..510. 
25. ...609... 

2. ...475... 
32. ...750... 


11.75 
18.37 
11.20 
15  87 


To  show  that  these  "  Madison  Sales  "  fur- 
nish a  market  for  other  counties,  we  append  *  i.     j  o      i 
the  offerings  from  abroad  this  monthT  as  ^  ^?*^».^  ^^^^^i 
handed  reporter : 

From  Clinton  county 104  head. 

"     Marion        "      37    *« 

"     Union  "      36    " 

"     Clark  "      26    •• 

"     Green  "      46    «* 


Average . .  658       $16.26— 2ic.  per  lb. 
150  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
828.... $21.67— 2  g-lOc.  per  lb. 


OXEN. 


Ipair 2225....  $69.00 

Ipair,  5yr.2400....  47.50 
1    '♦        "     3000....  74.75 


Average 2542       $63.75—2^0.  per  lb. 


MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 


Total 249 

53(1  Sale-^uly  Zd,  I860. 

CATTLE. 

76  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
10... .1000... .$20.75 
31... .1250....  33.87 
85..-.1100....  31.75 


4  head. 
1... 
1... 
1... 
1... 

.  850. 
.  875. 
.1100. 
.1000. 

.1275 

...$15.50 
...  16.00 
...  24  00 
...  23.00 

Average 

$26.17— 2c. 

STOCK  SHEEP. 

Average. .  1 148       $31.17—2  7-10o.  per  lb. 
38  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

22. ...900.. ..$1900 

16... .800....  No  bid. 


Average . .  860       $  19.00—2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
49  hea3,  1  year,  3  lots. 

24. ...700. ...No  bid. 

13. ...650....      " 

12... .800... .$17.12 

Average..7U       $17.12—2  4100.  per  lb. 


124  head ....  $1 .56  per  head. 
Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  160  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $3,700. 

55fA  Sal&^Septemher  Ath,  1860. 

CATTLE. 

59  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

7 $28.20 

52 36.00 


Average $35.05 
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154  bead,  2  years,  7  lots. 

23 $-23.25 

23 26.25 

11 24.50 

23 30.50 

34 28.00 

20 26.75 

20 25.75 

Average |26.70 

103  head,  1  year,  5  lots. 

7 $14.00 

24 

34  "//////.'/////.'".'/.".'//////.'.  1350 

30 14.00 

8 14.75 

Average $13.87 

316  bead,  above  ages,  avera'g  round,  ^.00. 

OXEN. 

14  head,  7  yokes. 

1  pair $98.00 

1  pair 122.00 

1  pair 82.50 

i  pair 80.50 

1  pair  milch  cows 68.00 

1  pair 

1  pair 85.00 

Average $90.83 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

8  head. 

1 $23.50 

1 27.00 

1 17.00 

1 34.00 

1 22.00 

Average $24.70 

SHEEP. 

53  head f  1.95  per  head. 

HORSES. 

10  bead. 

1  one-year  colt $39..'S0 

1  four  year  gelding 60.25 

Isuckingcolt 24.00 

1  three-year  colt 80.00 

1  three-year  filly 70.00 

1  mare  and  colt 46.00 

1  four-year  filly 65.00 

1  five-year  gelding 72.00 

1  seven-year  geldiug 67.00 

Average f. 58.19 

Total  number  of  cattle,  3.38  head. 

"  "  sheep,    53      ** 

"  "  horses,  10     " 

Amount  of  sales,  $9,000. 

56th  Sale— Oct,  2d,  1860. 

CATTLE. 

32  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 
10....  1,200. ...$33.40 
22.. ..1,050....  25.80 

Average. .11.00       $28.18—2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 


102  head,S3  years,  9  lots.  T    '    ^ 

18 950. ...$19.50 

9 900....  22.25 

10 825....  16.40 

14(2&3)975....   26.60 
10 925....  19.50 

5 900....   18.30 

16....  1.025....  25.75 

7....  1,100....  30.70 
13..-.  1,075....  2550 

Average . .     970         22.73— 2ic.  per  lb. 
99  head,  1  year,  6  lots. 

25....650....$17..35 

16... .775....  1662 
3....575....  13.62 

12. ...615....   13  00 

14....540....  13.62 

29....  612....  14.50 

Average. .612         15.13—2  ic.  per  lb. 
233  head,  above  ages — average  round. 

885.... $20.25— 2  a-lOc.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

16  head,  8  yokes. 

1  pair,  2,300.... $75.00 

1     "  2,200....  58.00 

1    "  3,790....  160.00 

1    "  2,400....  75.00 

1  "  2.600....  69.00 

2  "  2,21)0....  102.25 each. 
1    "  2,840....  110.25 

Average . . .  2,316         93.97— 4c.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

15  head. 

12(heif.)  900... .$21.50 

1 1,100....  23.25 

2 1,100....  26.05 

Average....   940         22.22— 2  4-10o.  per  lb. 

HO«S. 

10  head. 

150 ... .  $7.80  per  hundred. 
Total  number  cattle  sold,  264  head. 

"  "        hogs     "        10    " 

Amount  of  sales,  $6,000. 

b7th  Sale—Xavember  8th,  I860. 

CATTLE. 

120  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
53.... J,075.... $-29.00 
22... .1,150....  32.25 
45. ...1,150....  32.62 

Average. .1,117         30.95—2  8-lOc.  per  lb. 
131  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 

13 950. ...$24.75 

27  (Kv)  1,200....  35.00 

19  (Oh)  1,100....  33.25 
9 800....  J9.75 

53 975....  25.40 

lO 975....  27.10 

Averag®—  I'O^         28.19-2fc.  per  lb. 
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^%Mii1  1  vAftT  Hot.  ^ 9^ 23.75 

^:  .775!.  f2i-2  7.100.  per  IK  33      (Ky.)       1.080....  29.25 

290  head,  above  aces— average  round.  49  (Logan  co.)  1,160. . . -  31.00 

'      1,030... .f24.9^28.10o.perlb.  19   (No  bid)    ^^^^, 

4bead.2yoke8.      ^^'''  ^^^f'' '"l^  30.00-27-100. 

1  pair,  2.400 ....  $70.25  60  head,  2  years.  4  lots. 

1    "     2  500....  74.00  9 1,150  ...|32.00 

11 1,000....  26.30 

Average.. 2,450  72.13— 3o.  per  lb.  37  (Ky.)  1,175..-.  35  00 

Total  number  cattle  sold,  294  head.  3 700....  14.75 

Amount  of  sales,  f  8,500.  -—         — — 

Remarks.— For  purposes  of  comparison.  Average..  .1,076         31.94— 3c.  per  lb. 
(explained  below)  I  add  as  addennum  to  this  154  head,  1  year,  7  lots. 

month's  sales  the  report  of  a  private  sale,        25 825 ... .  $20.00 

first  of  month  in  our  county.  36 770 20.00 

AddiUon  io  brthr^Navemher  8al<^im).  12 ".".I ".'.725! I!!  11.50 

Remarks.- For  the  purpose  of  showing       25(heif.)610.m  12^00 

the  difference  between  •*  cash  "  and  "  time  "        26 750 19.00 

sales,  or  between  our  "  cattle  sales  "  and  an        19 675 13  50 

Administrator's  sale,  I  give  the  results  of  

thesaleofstock,  (November  1,1860,)  of  Jos.  Average..  768         16.67— 2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
Chrismore,  deceased,  adding  that  all  the  cat-  339  j^^^  above  ages— average  round, 
tie  sold  at  this  sale  had  been  purchased  at  950....«24.30— 2ic.  per  lb. 

the  regular  "sales,"  closing  last  four  months  ^ 

preceding  oxsx. 

Time,  without  interest,  nine  months.  ^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^ 

CATTLE.  I  pair  4  yre.,  '3,200 ....  $129.00 

160  head,  3  years,  2  lots.  1    "    5    "     2,760....     85.00 

100....  $46.50  1    "  2,700....     S>.00 

60....  3175  " 


Average  —  40.91 
Av.m's  sale.  30.95 


(fat)     4,:^....  146.00 

2,700....  70.00 

2,600....  85.00 

2,670....  55  00 


Excess 9.96  Average 3,000  93..57— 3  l-lOc 

165  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

JOO $40.25  OLD  OXEN,  FOR  BUTCHER. 

65....  28.50  5head....l,375....»29.50— 21-6c.perlb. 

Average.... 356^ 

Av.  m's  sale. 28.67  .ou*.!-.. 


1  head,  2  yrs . . . .  1,000 ....  $25.00— 2ic.  pr.  lb. 

Excess 7.43 

37  head,  1  year,  I  lot.  fat  cows. 

AT.mW;:*'^:^  3  he*d....l,300....»27.10-2  MOc.  per  lb. 

^  T77  MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

Excess 3.00  o  i,     ;i 

This  sale  reports  362  head,  av.  round  $36  80  '^  ^®*"-    ^.^  ^^ 

Mo's  "  "       290      "        "        "       24.92  i  — -^fooc 

J....   lo.^fo 

Excess 11.88         1  — -  JL3^ 

Amount  of  this  sale,  »14,000.  Average.  17J28 

bSik  SaU—Decemrer  Mk,  1860.  HOOS. 

c^'^^'s-  9  head.. 90.. $3.95  perh'd..»4.40per  cwt. 

125  head,  3  years,  5  lots.  Total  number  cattle  sold,  365  head. 

20 1,200.. ..$36.00  Amount  of  sales,  f  10,000. 
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Rbcapitulation— 1860— 5*oirtii^  the  number  eold  (as  per  report)  of  each  age  and  hind} 
aUoj  number  of  lots  in  which  offered^  of  3,  2  and  1  year  olda,  and  ihe  total  number  of  cattle, 
all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinde. 


CATTLB. 

OTHBR  STOCK. 

Months. 

i 

2 
S 

>> 

0) 

1 

i 

5 
S 
6 
Z. 

01 

1 
1 

> 

a 

H 

o 

t 
§ 

|2? 

1 

1 
1 

f*H 

1 

S3 

1 

li 

1860. 
January .---. 

28 

110 

70 

56 

124 

170 

38 

56 

154 

102 

130 

165 

60 

2 
6 
3 
5 
7 
9 
2 
3 
7 
9 
6 
2 
4 

7 

123 
11 
48 
50 

165 
49 
71 

103 
99 
39 
37 

154 

1 

6 
3 
3 
6 

8 
3 
5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
7 

35 
236 
175 
338 
223 
381 
163 
150 
316 
233 
290 
362 
339 

3 
13 

9 
16 
14 
23 

8 
10 
14 
17 
10 

5 
16 

35 

253 
195 
369 
337 
391 
167 
160 
33b 
264 
294 
362 
365 

'7 

20 

io 

35 

rJf"  ua»i.  J .---. 

February  .......... 

3 

94 

234 

49 

96 

76 

23 

59 

32 

120 

160 

125 

1 
3 
8 
1 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 

10 
4 
5 

4 

6 

20 

10 

6 

2 

6 

14 

16 

4 

"ii 

3 
5 
5 
3 

2 

15 

5 
3 

'"5 

""4 

""4 

8 

"  '3 

i 
1 

"i 

260 

March 

124 
53 

*9 
'9 

215 

April 

:^9 

Mav 

337 

^r^j' 

June.... ........... 

400 

Julv 

167 

Auirust 

284 

Sentember 

401 

October ............ 

274 

November     |  

December 

... 

294 

362 
374 

Total 

1071 

36 

1264 

63 

906 

54 

3241 

153 

19 

102 

41 

24 

3 

3430 

.J7 

177 

28 

3672 

Average  per  month. 

83 

92 

72 

240 

256 

276 

Table — Showing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  (Jattle,  with  average  estimated  weights 
(given  by  best  judges^  which  are  proven  about  correct)  and  the  average  price  per  hundred 
pounds,  of  all  ages,  separately ;  also,  average  of  1,2  and  3  year  old  cattle  together,  for  each 
month  of  1800,  and  total  average  for  theyear  of  all  kinds,  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of 
all  other  stock,  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  the  year;  also,  amount  of  cash  sales,  monthly 
and  total. 


CATTLE. 


Moin-HS. 

3yr8. 
lbs. 

3yr8. 
Price. 

3yr8. 
cts. 

2yr8. 
lbs. 

2yr8. 
Price. 

2yr8. 
cts. 

lyr. 
lbs. 

Price 

lyr. 
cts. 

.3,  2  and  3, 2  and 

4  years.  1  years. 

lbs.          lbs. 

1860. 
January.. 

960 
917 
662 
697 
662 
791 
860 
950 

t26  04 
22  53 
15  26 
15  23 
20  15 
20  73 
19  00 
24  92 
26  70 
22  73 
28  19 
35  62 
31  94 

2  7-10 
2  4-10 
2i 

2  1-6 
3 

2  6-10 
2  2-10 
2  6-10 

940 
665 
541 
578 
438 
504 
711 
658 

24  66 
17  19 
12  39 

14  35 

11  18 

12  20 
17  12 
16  26 

13  87 

15  13 
21  00 
24  00 

16  67 

2  6-10 
2  6-10 

2  4-10 
2  4.10 
2i 

940 
790 
769 
778 
638 
750 
949 
828 

124  66 

20  00 
22  80 

21  15 

18  77 

19  33 
27  20 
21  67 
25  00 

February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 

Novem*r  < 

December 

ii75 
875 
850 
780 
952 
1148 
1051 

"iioo 

1117 

*"iii2 

$38  87 
29f.9 
23  50 
23  OU 
25  38 
31  17 
30  50 
35  05 
28  IS 
30  95 
40  91 
SO  00 

3  4-10 

2f 

3 

22-3 

2  7-10 

3 

2  6-10 
2  8-10 

970 
1026 

2i 
23-4 

612 
775 

2  7-10 

885 
1030 

20  25 
24  92 
36  80 

2  7-10 

1076 

3 

768 

2  2-10 

950 

24  30 

Av.  per  yr. 

1016 

29  65 

2  9-10 

870 

24  86 

2  7-10 

654 

17  46 

2i 

847 

23  99 
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Table— 5*otrtii^  the  average  price  of  cattle  far  1860. — Continned. 


CATTLE. 


Months. 

3<&4 

years. 

cts. 

Calves 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cte. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs 

Fat 

cows. 

Price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cte. 

Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 

1860. 
January.. 

2  6-10 

3 

2  7-10 

3 

2  6-10 

2  9-10 

2  6-10 

February. 

March 

AprU 

Jane 

200 
225 
375 

♦11  75 
6  25 
9  15 

2*  9-10 

3 

2  4-10 

2650 
2183 
2.591 

2500 
270» 
2900 
2542 

^91  50 
86  67 
88  00 

71  50 
77  33 

100  00 
63  7.> 
90  83 
93  97 

72  13 

4 

3  4-10 
2  9-10 
2  9-10 
^ 

130(» 
830 

1009 
910 

$35  00 
20  40 
23  35 
22  04 

2  7-10 
2i 

9  XACi 

**838*" 

958 

July 

August... 
September 
October. . . 

1000 

3125  3 

1275 

2310 
2  8-10 

2316 
2450 

4 
3 

940 

22  22  2  4-10 

xr             »    < 

Novem*r  < 
December. 

2i 

3000 

93  57 



31-10 

1375 

29  50|2i 

1300 

Av.  per  yr. 

2  7-10 

267 

9  05 

2* 

2584 

84  48  3i 

1052 

26  25'2i 

1093 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK* 

Months. 

Milch 
cows. 
Price 

'Milch 
cows 
cts. 

Bulls, 
lbs. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Amount 
of  sales. 

I860. 
January .. 

ti.ooo 

5,600 
5,600 
8,500 
4,600 
8,000 
3000 

February  . 
March .... 

$85  85 

$25  00 

3 

April 

ieoo'^i  00 

4  6-10 
2 

Mav 

1300 

26  50 

June  --- . . 

18  42  1  9-io 
1 

|6  00 

Jnly 

August  . . 

Septenfber 

October 

26  17  2 

|1  56 
1  95 

'Ti7 

3,700 
9,000 
6,000 

8,500 

• 

24  70 

58  19 

Novem'r  > 
December 

Av.  per  yr. 

27J0  2  8-10      lOOOi  2.S  0(j' 24- 

4  40 

10,000 

1 

% 

24  2?^  2i 

i:wo 

41  83 

2i 

72  10 

1  76 
Av.  per  I 

5  19 
nonth . 

73,500 
....    6,125 

^  Extra  sale,  $14,000. 


59th  Sale— January  Ut,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

29  head,  3  vears,  3  lots. 
20. ...1115. ...$29.75 
24....1160....  30.00 
25... .1125....  30.00 

Average . .  1 134         $30—2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 
105  head,  2  yrs.,  4  lots. 
20-...1115....$v>9.75 


8....  875:.. .$22.45 
44....  810....  17.25 
31....  825....  2U>0 


Average..  868         21.3&-2ic.  per  lb. 
17  head,  1  year,  1  lot. 

17 ....  810 ... .  $19.50-2  4-100.  per  lb. 
Average  as  above. 
191  head  above  ages,  averaging  round — 

959 $24.29— 2ic.  per  lb. 

Total  number  reported  sold,  191  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  ^4700. 
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eoth  Sale -February  5<A,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

3  years,  none. 

31  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 
28(Ky).ll50     ..$3812 
3  (his).  800....  16.50 

Average. . . .  1150         38.12—3^0.  per  lb. 

1  year,  none. 

31  head,  above  age,  averaging  as  above — 

OXEN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair,  3  yrs..  .21 00.... $70.00 
lpair,2yrs...l800....  36.00 


Average 1050         53.00— 2Jc.  per  lb. 


234  head,  above  ages,  averaging  ronnd — 
757 ... .  120.00— 2fc.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head,  1  yoke. 

1  pair,  2900.... ♦90.00—3  l-lOo.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

5  head. 

1.... 1150.... 126.75 
2.... 1350....  38.50 

1 29.00 

1....  850....  2600 

Average. 1175         31.75—2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 
Total  number  sold,  241  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $5,000. 


3  head. 

1....875.. 
1....900.. 
1 


MILCH  COWS. 
..$19.75 

..  17.00 
..  24.00 


Average  .888        20.25— 2ic.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 

2  head. 

1  ...4  yrs $20.00 

l....lyr....950....  18.00 

Average 950         19  00 

Number  reported  sold,  40  head. 
Amount  of  soles,  $2,000 

KEMARKS. 

Very  few  cattle  offered ;  buyers  and  sur- 
plus feed  very  abundant ;  a  good  many  hor- 
ses sold  at  private  sale  and  auction — ^no  re- 
port. 


62d  Sale—ApHl  2d,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

105  head,  3  years,  9  lots. 

18 850.. ..$18.50 

5 950....  25.00 

28 875....  23.37    . 

*    1 1100....  29.00 

16 800....  21.12 

3(hfs).  700....  13.00 

5 650....  16.00 

1 J500....  38.50 


Average..  888         23.29— 2  6-lOc. 
108  head.  2  years,  6  lots. 
16(60  dys)  615. ...$13.85 


per  lb. 


15. 
23. 
4. 
25. 
25. 


..700. 
.700... 
.625... 
.725... 
.650... 


18.00 
20  37 
14.00 
19.00 
J  8.90 


out  Sale— March  5<fc,  1661. 

CATTLE. 

67  head,  3  years,  5  lots. 

14 827... .$20.87 

13(3&4)1285....  37.87 

15 1000....  27.87 

17 975....  29.62 

8 810....  20.00 

Average . .  1000         27.8a-  2  8-lOc.  per  lb. 
137  head,  2  years,  9  lots. 


11 

....675..:, 

$14.60 

20 

....550.... 

.  13.00 

7 

....650.... 

.  la.'iO 

Jl 

....810.... 

19.30 

24 

....720.... 

19.87 

27  . 

....700.... 

21.50 

10. 

....800.... 

17.00 

17  . 

....650.... 

1500 

10  . 

....700.... 

12.95 

Average. .  687  17.3^-2^0.  per  lb. 

30  head,  1  year,  1  lot 

30 . . . .  500 . . . .  $14.00— 2  8-100.  per  lb. 

20B 


Average ....  679         18.18—2  7-100.  per  lb. 
5  head.  1  year,  1  lot. 

5. ...375... .$11.00— 3o.  per  lb. 
218  head  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
773 ... .  $20.40—2*0.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

8  head,  4  yokes. 

Ipair 2850.. ..$105.00 

1  pair 1850 65.00 

1  pair,  7  yrs  .2700 ....     90.00 
1  pair,  5  yrs  .2700. . . .     89.00 

Average 2525  87.25— 3io.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

1 $25.50 

HOGS. 

40  head,  stock  hogs $4  30o.  per  owt. 

Several  other  lots  nogs  sold  at  about  sain« 
rate. 

Number  cattle  sold,  227  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $5,500. 
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63<I  Sale— May  7th,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

S  head,  3  yean,  1  lot. 

8. . . .  1050 ....  t29.75— 2  S-lOc.  per  lb. 
Average  as  above. 
SI  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

W... .800... .$19.00 

8... .700....  15.30 


Average..  750 

4  head,  1  year,  1  lot. 

.475....$12.0U— 5ii_-^ 

33  head  above  ages,  averaging  round. 
""      .$20.00— 2ic.  per  lb. 


17.60— 2ic.  per  lb. 
►t. 
4....475..'..$12.00— 2ic.per  lb. 
'►ove 
800. 

OXEN. 


t  head,  1  yoke. 
1  pair,6yr8.2800... .173.00—2  6100.  pr  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

1 ....  700 ... .  $19.00—2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 

I,  3  yrs.... 1200. ...$32.00— 2  7.10c.  pr  lb. 
Kumber  reported  sold,  37  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  f  1,000. 

REMARKS. 

• 

The  "hard  times,"  present  and  prospect- 
ive, scarcity  of  money,  bad  roads,  and  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  war,  caused  but  a 
very  slim  offenng  of  stock ;  many  people  in 
attendance,  but  few  want  to  buy  or  sell. 


64ih  Sale— June  4th,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

30  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

2. ...950. ...$23  00 

34... .920....  23.25 

Average . .  922         23.21— 2ic.  per  lb. 
#  head,  2  years,  1  lot. 

6 . . . .  760 . . . .  $19.00— 2ic.  per  lb. 
Average  as  above. 
4d  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 
l(hfr).650....$  9.00 

15 4.50....  1100 

86 400....  11.95 

Average..  424  11.54— 2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

04  head  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
661 ... .  $17.09—2  6.10c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

thead. 

1 $26  00 

1....1000....   14.00 


Average .  1000         20.00— 2c.  per  lb. 


BULLS. 

Ihead. 

4  years.  1500.... $48.00— 3  2-IOc.  per  lb. 
Total  number  reported  sold,  87  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $1,600. 

REMARKS. 

Many  lots  in  market  not  offered,  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  money,  causing  low 
prices  to  rule.    Weather  veiy  bad. 

65^;^  Sale— July  2d,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

3  years,  none. 

54  head,  2  years,  4  lots. 
12. ...800... .$15  37 
11... .850....  19.25 
19.. ..7.50....  16.00 
15.... 850....  15.25 

Average . .  806         16.29— 2c.  per  lb. 
53  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

15. ...500. ...$11.90 

16. ...500....  10.50 

22. ...650....  14.94 

Average . .  562        12.74— 2Jc.  per  lb. 
110head,*above  ages — average  round. 
689....$14.60— 2ic.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head,  1  yoke. 

1  pair,  2,900 ....  $75.00—2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

1 ....  1,150 ... .  $27.75—2  4-lOc.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

4  head. 

1 $24.50 

1....1350....  3(i.30 

1 2300 

1 22.00 

Average.1350         26.45— 2c.  per  lb. 
Number  cattle  offered,  117  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $2,000. 

Remarks. — A  few  cattle  sold  from  neces- 
sity, wanting  money ;  a  good  many  in  mar- 
ket not  offered. 

eeth  Sale— August  ^th,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

84  head,  3  years,  5  lots. 

5 1.110... .$24  12' 

24 850....    15.00 

8 1,000....   2050 

1  (6  yrs.)  1,500....   4625 
46(2&3)1,1U0....    22.50 

Average 1,024  20.54— 2c.  per  lb. 

39  bead,  2  years,  2  lots. 

15... .1,000... .$22  00 

24....    800....    16.50 

Average . .    877         18.62— 2ic.  per  lb. 
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87  heady  1  year,  3  lots. 
27....600....tl2.80 
50.. ..700....    17.05 
10... .825....    18.50 

Averafce . .  683         15.90— SJc.  per  lb. 
210  head,  above  ages — average  round. 
856. .. .  f  18.26— 2io.  per  lb. 

HILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

Ihead »20  00 

BULLS. 

Ihead,!  yr....  800....  f  24.00— 3o.  per  lb. 
Namber  of  cattle  reported,  213  head. 
AmouDt  of  sales,  $4,000. 


erih  SaleSepteniber  3d,  1861. 

CATTLB. 

40  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

40  (2  &  3)920..  ..f  17.25— 1 9-100.  per  lb 
Average  as  above. 
79  head,  2  years,  4  lots. 

35....  1,100... .f  24.75 

24....   820....    14.00 
9.. ..1,000....    20.05 

11....   920....    18.10 

Average. . .  978        21.49—2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
165  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 
lU0....700....fl4.00 
40. ...650....    1300 
25. ...575....    11.50 

Average . .  669  13.48— 2c.  per  lb. 

284  head,  above  ages — average  round. 
800 ....  f  15.53—1  9-1  Oc.  per  lb. 

OXKN. 

6  head,  3  yokes. 

1  pair,  2,400.... $77.51 
1  "  3.300....  74.00 
1    "     2,700....   79.25 


68a  SdU—Oetoher  Ut,  1861 

CATTLB. 

3  years,  none  offered. 
49  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

25....    950....fl7.87 
24.. ..1,000....   22.90 

Average..    977         20.34— 2  MOc.  per  lb. 
93  heML,  1  year,  4  lots. 

17....635....tll.60 

16... .650....    10.62 

20... .760....    16:^5 

40... .750....    16.00 

Average  ..714         14.35— 2o.  per  lb. 
142  head,  above  ages — average  round. 
804       |i6.51— 2c.perlb. 

CALVES. 

5  head.. ..300..  ..♦5.35—1  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

OXEX. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pr.  ^8  yrs)  3,200..  ..$75.00 
lpr.(3yrs)  2,200.... 

Average 2,700  75.00—28-100. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

2  head. 

1... .1,000.. ..$10.05 
1 20.25 


Average  .1,000         15.15— lie.  per  lb. 

PAT  cows. 
1 . . . .  1.318. . . .  $24.00—1  9-lOc.  per  lb. 
Number  of  cattle  in  market,  154  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $2,500. 


Average . .  2,800         76.92— 2fc.  per  lb. 

PAT  cows. 
3  head. 

2. ...1,200. ...$26.75 
1.. ..1,125....   26.10 


69ti^  Sdle—Noimiber  Sih,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

43  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
5....    975. ...$13.60 
21. ...1,350....   35.00 
17.. ..1,100....  25^ 


Average .  1 ,175         26.53— 2io.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES, 

3  head. 

1.... $24.75 
1....  25.00 
1....    13.05 


Average. .  1,208         28.06—2^0.  per  lb. 

76  hesM,  2  years,  4  lots. 

4....    850.... $17.00 

15....    900....    15.10 

7....    840....    15.00 

50.. ..1,050....   24.50 


Average..  21.27 

Total  u umber  cattle  reported  sold,  300  head. 

Amount  of  sales,  $5,000.  . 

Remakks. — Over  400  cattle  in  markcit  i 
very  large  attendance,  but  few  desired  to 
purchase  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  country.    Consider  money  valuable. 


Average..  1,000         20.00— 8c.  per  lb. 
84  hefM,  1  year,  5  lots. 

16. ...600. ...$12.00 

14. ...615....    12.00 

19. ...670....    16.00 

14. ...750....    16.00 

21. ...675....    16.25 

Average .  .662  14.62—2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 

203  head,  above  ages — average  round. 

900..  ..$19.68—2  2-10O.  per  lb. 
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6  head,  3  yokes. 
1  pair,  2,200.. 
1    •*     3^0.. 
1    "      3,000.. 


OXKN. 

.$47.00 
.  96.25 
.   74.50 


2 825....tl3.00 

19  (2  4fe  3)  1,000....   20.25 

50 1,040....  21.95 

24 800...-    16.87 


Average..  2,817 

MILCH  cows  AXD  CALVKS. 

5  head. 


Average 929         18.36— 2c.  per  lb. 

72.58—2  6-IO0.  per  lb.    122  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 

20  fat  CO  ws,  850 . . . .  ^.00 

37 675....  13.75 

50 770....  16.25 

15 678....  11.80 


..1,000.. 


.$29.50 
.  29.60 
.  17.00 
.  18.00 
.    13.25 


Average 742         13.75—1 8-lOc.per  lb. 

427  head,  above  ages — averag^g  round. 

934 ...  -  $19.65—2 1-lOc.  per  lb. 


Average.  1,000 


19  head. 


21.47— 21c.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 

1 $4650 

SHEEP. 

60  head  common  sheep,  $2.30 

Number  cattle  reported  sold,  215  head. 

Amount  of  sales,  $4,600.  .  ~ciVr,fx         ronn    oi«  « -n 

REMARKS—LiLrge^t  sale  of  past  sixmos.;   ^^«"^«® ^,100        52.00-2ic.perlb. 

manv  lots  not  sold;  several  sold  not  report-               milch  cows  and  calves. 
ed;  large  increase  of  offerings.  x $17.00 


CALVES. 

..400....$5.00— licperlb. 

OXEK. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pr.  (2  yrs.)  1,600..  ..$32.50 
Ipr 2,600.-..   71.50 


70th  SaU—Deoemher  2d,  1861. 

CATTLE. 

91  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

31 1,272....  $35.00 

10  (2  &  3)  1,100....   25.00 
50  (2  &  3)  1,176....   29.00 


Average 1,200         30.60— 2  6-IO0. 

214  head,  2  years,  10  lots. 


11 1,000.. 

32(2&3)  900... 
42(2&3j  850... 
24 910... 

8  (2  &  3)  1,000... 

2.^ 750... 


.$20.25 
16.50 
15.50 
18.00 
19.50 
12.75 


MULES. 

14  head,  2  years $64.00 

SHEEP. 

150  head  (poor) $1.30 

105    "      (common) 2.08 

255    **     average 1.62 

Number  cattle  sold,  451  head. 
"      mules    "       14    " 
"      sheep     **     255    " 
Amount  of  sales,  $10,000. 

Remakks. — Over  550  head  of  cattle  in  mai^ 
ket;  several  lots  at  private  sale;  quality 
better ;  prices  low ;  large  number  ftom  In- 
diana. 
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RKCAprrtTLATiON— 1861— 5*otrtfi^  the  number  sold  (as  per  rtmwrt)  of  each, age  and  kind;  also 
number  of  lots  in  whi4ih  offered  of  3,2,  and  1  year  olds;  and  the  total  number  of  cattle,  of  all 
ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 


CATTLE. 

OTHER 
STOCK. 

Months. 

i 

0) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

^1 

t 

1 
1 

00 

'a 

1 
a 

0 

1 

i 

1 

■i 

HU4 

1861. 
January 

69 

3 

105 
31 

137 

108 
21 
6 
57 
39 
79 
49 
76 

214 

4 
2 
9 
6 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
10 

17 

■^ 
5 

83 
87 

165 
93 
84 

122 

1 

i 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
4 

191 

31 

234 

218 

33 

84 

110 

210 

284 

142 

203 

427 

8 
2 
15 
16 
4 
6 

10 

8 

6 

12 

17 

'5 

"4 

2 

8 
2 

"2 

"6 
4 
6 
4 

3 
1 

"3 

5 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 

"2 

191 

40 

241 

227 

37 

87 

117 

212 

296 

154 

215 

451 

191 

February 

40 

Maroh 

67 

105 

8 

36 

5 
9 

1 
2 

241 

April 

40 

267 

^foy 

37 

June 

87 

July 

117 

August... 

Seirrember 

84 
40 

5 
1 

^Vf. 

2% 

October 

154 

November 

43 
91 

3 
3 

•• 

I'i 

60 
255 

.. 

275 

December 

790 

Totals 

543 

32 

922 

50 

702 

29 

2167 

11124 

38 

5 

28 

6 

2268 

14 

315 

40 

9637 

Average  per  month.. 

60 

.. 

77 

.. 

64 

.. 

181 

1.. 

.... 

.. 

189 

.. 

.. 

.-,. 

.. 

220 

Table — Showing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  xoith  average  estimated  weights 
(given  by  best  judges,  which  are  proven  about  correct),  and  the  average  price  per  100  lbs.,  of  all 
ages,  separately;  and  also  average  of  1,  2,  and  3  year  old  cattle,  together,  for  each  month  of 
1861,  and  total  average  for  the  year  of  all  kinds,  with  tJie  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other 
stock,  reported  monthly^  and  total  for  the  year;  also  the  amount  of*"*  cash  sales*^  monthly,  and 
total 


CATTLE. 

Months. 

\Z 

3yr8. 
Price. 

3yr8. 

cts. 

2yr8. 
lbs. 

2yr8. 
Price. 

2yr8. 
cts. 

\^: 

Price. 

cts. 

3,2, 

&lyr. 

lbs. 

3,2, 

&iyr. 

Price. 

3,2, 

&lyr. 

cts. 

1861. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

AprU 

Bd&y 

June 

jnly 

1134 

$30  00 

2  6-10 

868 
1150 
687 
679 
750 
760 
806 
877 
978 
977 
1000 
929 

$21.36 
38.12 
ll.:J8 
18.18 
17.60 
19.00 
16.29 
18.62 
21.49 
20.34 
20.00 
18.36 

2i 
3i 
2i 
2  7-10 

1} 

2 

2i 

2  2-10 
2  1-10 
2 
2 

810 

$19.50 

2  4-10 

9.59 
1150 
754 
773 
800 
661 
689 
856 
800 
804 
900 
934 

$24.29 
38.12 
20.00 
20.40 
20.00 
17.09 
14.60 
18.26 
15.53 
16.51 
19.68 
19.65 

2f 

2f 

2i 

2  1-10 

»i 

2i 

19-10 

2 

1000 
888 

1050 
922 

27.80 
23.29 
29.75 
23.21 

2  8-10 
2  6-10 
2  8-10 
2i 

500 
375 
475 
424 
562 
683 
669 
714 
662 
742 

14.00 
11.00 
12.00 
11.54 
12.74 
15.90 
13.48 
14.35 
14.62 
13.75 

2  8-10 
3 

2i 
2  7-10 

*^ 

2 
2 

2  2-10 
18-10 

August  ... 
September. 
October . . . 

1024 
920 

20.54 
17.25 

2 
19-10 

November. 
December . 

1208 
1200 

28.06 
30.60 

2i 
2  6-10 

2  2-10 
21-10 

Total  aver. 

1037 

25.62 

2i 

872 

20.06 

2i 

601 

13.90 

2  4-10 

840 

20.43 

2i 
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TABJ.^—Shinring  ike  average  prices 

of  cattle  far  1861 —Continued, 

CATTUB. 

Months. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

Cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
Cows. 
Price. 

Fat 

Cows. 

cts. 

1861. 
January .... 

February 

1950 
2900 
2525 
2800 

$53.00 
90.00 
87.25 
73.00 

2* 
3  1U0 

2  6-10 

March 

April 

May.::;::.: 

June ....... 

July 

2900 

75.00 

2  7-10 

1150 

$27.75 

2  4:i6 

August 

September.. 

2800 
2700 
2817 
2100 

76.92 
75.00 
72.58 
52.00 

2| 

2  810 
2  6-10 
2i 

1175 
1318 

26.53 

2i 

October  .... 
November . . 

300 

$5.35 

17-10 

19-10 

December  . 

400 

5.00 

U 

Total  Av*tifre 

3.50 

5.18 

U 

2G10 

72.75 

2  8-10 

1214 

26.09 

2  4-10 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

'S 

MOMTHB. 

Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 

Milch 
cows. 
Price. 

Milch 

cows. 

cts. 

Bulls, 
lbs. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

a 
<  3 

186J. 
January  .. 

$1,700 
2,000 

February  . 
March  .... 

888 
1175 

$20.25 
31.75 
25.50 
19.00 
20.00 
26.45 
20.00 
21.27 
15.15 
21.47 
17.00 

2i 

2  7-10 

950 

♦19.00 

2 

5,000 

April 

$4.30 

5.500 

f»y 

June 

700 
1000 
1350 

2  7-10 

2 

2 

1200 
1500 

32.00 
48.00 

2  7-10 

3  2-10 

1,000 

1.600 

July 

August  . . . 

2.000 

800 

24.00 

3 

4.000 
5,000 
2.500 

September. 

October . . . 

1000 
1000 

n 

November. 

46.50 

$2.30 
1.62 

4,600 

December. 

$64.00 

10,000 

Total  aver. 

1016 

21.62 

2i 

1112 

33.90 

2* 



64.90 

1.96 

4.3U 

47.900 

Aver 

ai^e  pe 

rmont 

h 

$4,000 

7Ut  Sale— January  7tk,  1862. 

Cattle. 

3  years,  none  in  market. 
34  head.  2  years.  8  lots. 

14. ...875. ...$15  30 

20  ...875....  19.50 

Average . .  875         17.77— 2c.  per  lb. 

84  head,  1  year.  4  lots. 
27....  600. ...$9.95 
16....  700.. ..14.00 
1.... 1226... .30.00 


40....  800... .16.35 

Average..  722        14.00— 1  9-1  Oc.  per  lb. 
118  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
765.... $15.09— 2c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1.... 1000. ...$14.00 

1 14.50 

1....1200....  26.59 

Average.llOO  18.36—1  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

Total  number  reported  sold,  121  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $1,800. 
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72d  Sale— February  Ath,  1862. 

CATTLE. 

26  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 
20....  92.'>....f24.IO 
6... .1200-...  15.25 


Average..  988         22.06— 2io.  per  lb. 
99  heaS,  2  years,  4  lots. 

26. ...750. ...♦15.45 

31... .725....  13.12i 

19. ...825....  17.50 

13....650....  1293 


Average.  .743         14.71— 2o.  per  lb. 
70  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 

19(mix'd)  725....  $1050 


14. 725.. 

14(mix'd).600.... 
23 700.... 


16.70 
13.75 
16.05 

14.21—2  MOc.  per  lb 


Average 692         *^.^. j,^. 

185  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round— 
790.... $15.55—20.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

6  head. 

4. ...300.... 17.00 
2....600.... 12.00 

Average.400         8.67—2  l-6c.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head,  3  yokes. 

1  pair,  4  ys... .2200.. ..160.00 

Ipair 2200....  6625 

Ipair 2600....  77.50 


117  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 

8 750. ...$15.00 

32 750....  18.00 

25 590....  10.61 

12(mix'd)6o0....  1050 

20 550....  10.25 

20 5t0....     9.00 

Average 628         12.75— 2o.  per  lb. 

64  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 
49. ...500. ...$14.00 

7.. ..275....     6.00 

8. ...345....     7.50 

Average.. 456         12.31— 2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 
397  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round- 
771 .. . .  $19.23— 2ic.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

16  head,  8  yokes. 
Ipair,  5  ys... .2700. 
Ipair,  3  ys..-. 1700. 

Ipair 1720. 

I  pair 1750. 

Ipair 1800. 

Ipair 2100. 

Ipair,  6 ys-.. 2600. 


.$81.00 

.  40.00 

.  42.75 

.  44  25 

.  40.50 

.  55.00 
_    __          -  .  59.00 

Ipair 2600....  61.00 

Average 2121         52.85— 2  Jo.  pr.lb. 


2  head. 
1  .. 
1.. 


MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 


10.00 

15.13 


Average 2333         67.92— 3c. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1 $12.00 

1 21.00 

1....1300.-..  40.00 


per  lb. 


Average 

Total  number  sold,  415  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $8,200. 

REMARKS. 

Many  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  sold,  both  t^ 
private  sale  and  auction,  not  gotten  by  im- 
porter. 


Average.1300 


24.33— Ho.  per  lb. 
PAT  cows. 
1 ....  1300. ...  $40.00— 3c.  per  lb 
Total  number  sold,  201. 
Amount  of  sales,  $3,200. 

REMARKS. 

stock  from  other  counties  nearly  all  fiiir 
quality ;  large  attendance. 

73d  8al&-Marok  Aih,  1862. 


7Aih  Sale— April  Ut,  1862. 

CATTLE. 

101  head,  3  years,  7  lots. 

24 750. ...$14.87 

2(4ys)1150....  30.00 
6 550....  17.00 

10 850....  20.00 

8 980....  29.00 

31 1050....  26.25 

20 850....  20.00 


CATTLE. 


216  head,  3  years,  10  lots. 
24 820. ...$17.75 


Average. ...  886         21.43—2  4-10o.  per  lb. 
98  hea^,  2  years,  8  lots. 
14....  750.... $16.87 


29 1000.... 

24  80 

2(4ys).1050.... 

18.00 

32 900.... 

21.00 

16 750.... 

18.00 

15 750.... 

14.20 

26 1000.... 

27.00 

60(3&4)1100.... 

36.05 

2 1300.... 

26,50 

20 850.... 

18.00 

Brage 937 

24.80--2  6-100. 

11. 

3... 
24... 

5... 

9... 

8... 
24... 


800. 

600... 

550... 

650... 

575... 

610... 

650... 


1925 
16.87 

8.80 
13.25 

9.20 
11.20 
14.80 


Average..  650         13.30— 2o.  per  lb. 
37  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 

3 275.. ..$5.35 

per  lb.  3(hfs).450....  6.35 
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28 400. ..$11.50 

3 520....  8.40 

Average ....  400        10.33—2  6-lOc.  per  lb. 
236  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round— 
709. .. .  f  16.34— 2  3-l0o.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair.. ..2000... .$52.50 
1  pair.... 2000....  55.00 


MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 


1 $20.00 

HOGS. 

15  head 110 — $2.15  per  hundred 

SHEEP. 

8  stock  sheep $1.95  per  head. 

Total  number  sold,  240  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $5,200. 

REMARKS. 


Average 2000         53.75—2  7-lOc.  p.  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES.  Some  200  head  Indiana  "scallawags*'  un- 

4  head.  sold;  not  wanted.  Our  graziers  fear  to  ruin 

1 1000 $22.25  their  reputation  by  purchasing  this  stuff, 

1 750 12.50  and  are  ashamed  to  drive  them  home. 

1 1900  

1 24.60  7QthSaUi-^une3d,im2. 


Average.  875         19.56— 2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
Total  uumber  reported  sold,  244  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $4,100. 

REMARKS. 

Several  lots  very  eommon  and  light ;  275 
very  small  yearlings.  These  were  from  In- 
diana ;  do  not  suit  our  '*  blue  grass ;"  about 
agree  with  '*  scallawags." 

75t;^  Sale— May  eth,  1862. 

CATTLE. 

105  head,  3  years,  7  lots. 

2 1000....  $24.00 

6 1000....  24.12 

20 925....  22.50 

17 825....  17.50 

30,  4  to  8 ys. 1050....  29.00 
21    "      **    .1200....  28.00 

9 995....  28.12 

Average 10.20         24.68—2  4-lOc.  p.  lb 

•6  head,  2  years,  7  lots. 
26....  720. ...$10.15 
12....  670....  15.50 
12....  650....  16.00 
2....  700....  15.37 
4....  550....  11.40 
15....  725....  17.00 
15....  730....  15.75 

Average..  628         15.88— 2ic.  per  lb. 
36  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
30....  520.. ..$11.75 
6....  400....     6.75 


CATTLE. 

125  head,  3  years,  4  lots. 
17....  960. ...$22.00 
28....  875....  14.60 
41... .1300....  41.75 
39... ,1125....  28.75 

Average . .  1096         29.00— 2|c.  per  lb. 
86  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 


12. 
3.. 
19.. 
24.. 
14.. 
14.- 


7.50.... $16  50 
13.62 
23.25 

16.87 

10.25 

9.80 


700. 

925. 

800... 

575... 

560... 


Average..  742         15.09— 2o.  per  lb. 
100  head,  1  year,  8  lots. 


9.. 

6.. 
17.. 
11.. 
10.. 

1.. 
42.. 

4.. 


650. 

360. 

450... 

550... 

450... 

800... 

475... 

550... 


.$14.40 

8.12 

11.00 

14.00 

7.50 

16.00 

10.00 

8.12i 


Average.-  492         10.63— 2  l-6o.  per  lb. 

311  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 

803.. . .$19.20—2  4-lUc. per  lb. 


OXEN. 


6  head,  3  yokes. 

1  pair.... 2400.... $47.00 

Ipair 1800 46.50 

1  pair.... 2400....  49.00 


Average..  500         11.00— 2  2-lOc.  per  lb. 
227  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
825 ... .  f  19.16— 2ic.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

13  head,  6  yokes. 

Ipair.. ..3000 $95  00 

Ipair.... 2300....  70  00 

Ipair 2600 76.00 

Ipair... .2800....  80.00 
Ipair.. ..2800. ...107.00 
Ipair 2600 67.00 


Average . 


.2700 


79.17—30.  per  lb. 


Average 2200         47.50—2  l-6c.  per  lb. 

FAT  cows. 

4  head. . .  .950. . .  .$19.00— 2c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1....  900..  .$18.50 
1....  900....  21.00 
1....  800....  16.00 

Average.  867  18.50— 2^0.  per  lb. 

Total  number  sold,  321  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $6,300. 
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77th  Sale— July  Ut,  1862. 

CATTLE. 

94  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

3....U30....$33  00 

30... .1125....  3390 

61... .1025....  26  10 

Averace . .  1 092  28  81— 2|  cts.  per  lb. 

173  bead,  2  years,  8  lots. 
18....  750. ...$15  10 


247  head,  1  year,  10  lots 


12.. 
28.... 
26.... 
25.... 
9.... 
25.... 
30.-.. 


825. 

850. 
850. 
990. 
900. 
900. 
760. 


16  87 
20  37 
20  20 
25  75 
24  00 
22  50 
14  00 


17.... 

550.. 

.flO  50 

12.... 

600.. 

..12  50 

12.... 

530.. 

..12  75 

19.... 

500.. 

..10  00 

30.... 

650.. 

..14  00 

21.... 

525.. 

..10  70 

17.... 

550.. 

..1125 

40.... 

650.. 

..13  80 

68.... 

550.. 

..15  50 

21.... 

522.. 

..10  10 

Average..  852    20  00— 2|  cts.  per  lb. 
143  head,  1  year,  7  lots. 


18.. 
23... 
11... 
36... 

7... 

8... 


703. 

630.. 

560.. 

600.. 

575.. 

575.. 


$15  12 
.1165 
.12  05 
.13  00 
.13  60 
.10  50 


40(1«&2)750.-..15  33 

Average. .  654        13  46 — ^2  cts.  per  lb. 
410  head,  above  ages,  averaging  roimd- 
831..  .$19  65— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

ahead. 

1 $27  00 

1 22  50 

1... .1200... .32  00 
1.-.. 1100. ...21  75 
1.... 1050... .18  00 
1.... 1200. ...20  00 
1....1000  ,..2:^00 
1.... 1100... .19  12 


Average..  570        12  83— 2  3-10  cts  per  lb. 
.567  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
788. .  .$19  38— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

4  head..  150..  .$5  00— 3i  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

4  head — 2  yokes. 
I  pair.. 2900. .$73  00 
1  pair.. 2400... 75  00 

Average. ..  26.'>0     74  00—2  8-10  cts.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

12  head. 
1....1175 

10....  900. ...$15  00 
1....1030 

Average..  934         15  00— 1  6-10  cts.  per  lb. 

SHEEP. 

117  stock  sheep $2  40 

21  wethers 2  00 

138  head,  averaging 2  20 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  583  head. 
Total  number  of  sheep  sold,  138  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $11,600. 


Average. .  1108       22  92—2  cts.  per  lb. 
Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  418  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $8,200. 


7%ih  Sate—Augmt  5th, 

CATTLE. 

183  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

18... .1100. ..$29  25 

63. ...1000.. ..25  00 

102. ...1100. ...30  00 


79th  SaleSeptemher  2d,  1862. 

CATTLE. 

164  head,  3  years,  4  lots. 

7....  900.  ..$16  00 

95. ...1150.. ..27  00 

22....  925.. ..1875 

40... .1100. ...29  00 


Average.. 

,1066 

29  32-2*  cts. 

per  lb. 

137  head,  2  years,  9  lots. 

8.... 

,  950.. 

.$25  00 

7.... 

.  850.. 

..12  50 

.31.... 

925.. 

..20  86 

25.... 

655.. 

..20  00 

19.... 

575.. 

..1190 

14.... 

750.. 

..12  25 

8.... 

.  930.. 

..20  60 

24.... 

.  950.. 

..22  50 

1.... 

600.. 

..12  00 

Average.. 

.  809 

18  60— 2  3-10  cts.  pei 

Average. .  1079       25  90—2  4-10  cts.  per  lb. 
69  head,  2  years  3  lots. 
4(heif.)  750.. $10  50 

38 1025... 23  00 

27 775... 12  00 


Average 911      18  00—2  cts  per  lb. 

127  head,  1  year,  6  lots. 
4....  800. ..$15  50 
700.. ..10  87 
710... .12  50 
685.. ..11  50 
650. ...10  40 
575....  6  80 


12. 
28. 
41. 
28. 
14. 


Average..  676       11  03— 1  6-10  cts.  per  lb. 
360  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
912.  ..$19  14—  at  2  cts.  per  lb. 
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CALVES. 

29  head— 3  lots. 

5 $3  00 

10....  575....  6  75 
14 925 

Average..  575         7  31—1  3-10  cte.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head — 3  vokes. 
]  pair. .2500. .160  00 
1  pair. .3200. .110  50 
1  pair.. 3100..  «>  50 

Average . . .  2933      82  00—2  8-10  ote.  per  lb. 

FAT  cows. 

8head..900..»l5  50— IMOota  per  lb. 

Mnx:n  cows  and  calves. 

Ihead $20  00 

Total  natnber  of  cattle  reported  sold,  404  hd. 
Amonnt  of  sales,  f  7,500. 

Remarks.— Over  200  head,  good  qnality, 
Kentuck.v  cattle,  in  market.  Severe  drouth 
— ^pastures  nearly  rained.  Some  200  head 
not  offered.    Very  heavy  sale. 

&)th  Sal^-October  7th,  1862. 
cattle. 
47  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

18 I0r»0..»24  00 

6 J253...3I50 

22(4yrs)IJ00...22  00 
1  (ox)...1600...47  50 


42. 
15. 


975...  21  00 
925... 


Average 8S6       17  22—2  cts.  per  Ibt 

41  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 

7 760..fliri5 

8 550...   8.50 

13(l&2)  700...  14  70 
13  (1&2)  725...   8  00 

Average 700       10  78—1  6-10e.  per  Ibu 

195  head,  above  ages  averaging  round — 
900     f  17  63—2  cts.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

5  head  ...  350       (4  05—1  2-10«. per  lU 

OXEN. 

4  head — 2  yokes. 
1  pair....  2700..  172  00 
1  pair....  2400...  63  OO 
1  pair....  2.500... 62  00 
1  pair.... 2900... 87  25 

Average 2625      71  06— d8^10e.  per  IK 


3  head. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVESw 


900 


$20  00 
20  00 


Average llil       24  44— 2  2-1  Oc.  per  lb, 

107  head,  2  years,  4  lots. 

25 750. .$14  00 

25 850.. .14  10 


Average 900      20  00— 2  2^I6e.  pev  IK 

SHEEP. 

154  head $2  67 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,.  266  head. 
Total  number  of  sheep  sold,.  154  head. 
Anumnt  of  sales,  $4,000. 
Rbmahks. — Quite  a  number  iu  market  no^ 
offered. 


Bbcapitulation — 1862 — Showing  the  number  sold  {as  per  report)  of  each  age  and  Itimdf 
also  num'er  of  loU  in  which  offered,  of  3,  2  and  1  year  olds,  and  the  total  number  ef  MttJ^— 
oZZ  ages— with  the  iotaX  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 


CATTLE. 

OTHEE 
STOCK. 

5 

MONTHS. 
186J. 

i 

1 

i 

6 

0* 

i 

i 

1 

c 
c 

h 

1 
6 

t 

> 
o 

6 

i 

s 

1 

1! 

i 

a 

n 

1-: 

8.= 
1- 

o 
X 

f 

00 

Si 

l4 
|5 

January  

34 

89 

1J7 

98 

87 

86 

173 

137 

69 

107 

2 
4 
6 

8 
7 
6 
8 
8 
3 
4 

84 

70 

64 

37 

36 

100 

143 

247 

127 

41 

4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
fc 
7 
10 
6 
4 

118 
185 
397 

2:J6 

227 
311 
410 
567 
360 
195 

6 
10 
19 
19 
16 
18 
18 
21 
13 
11 

6 

4 

2^ 
5 

3 
8 
2 
6 
3 

2 
3 
2 

i 

*i 
i2 

8 

3 
3 
2 
4 

1 

3 

8 

.... 

3 

121 
19r 
407 
242 
234 
318 
418 
585 
401 
20 

121 

February  

26 
216 
101 
105 
125 

94 
18:1 
164 

47 

2 
10 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

' 

\\m 

March 

407 

April 

9,41) 

i£y...:...;..::..:::: 

8 

15 

V(57 

June 

3IB 

July 

*i35 

418 

August   .............. 

79a 

September...... ...... 

401 

October 

154 

•• 

359 

November* ........... 

December*  ... 

Total 

1061 

43 

996 

56 

949 

52 

3006 

151 

44 

29 

22 

28 

3I2U 

•• 

300 

15 

3444 

Average  for  month . . 

IIH 

.. 

100 

.. 

89 

.. 

300 

... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.... 

313 

.... 

.. 

344 

*  No  report  of  sale. 
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Table — Showing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  with  average  estimated  weights 
(given  hg  best  judges,  which  are  proven  about  correct)  and  the  average  price  per  hundred  pounds 
of  all  ages,  separately;  also  average  of  1,2  and  3  year  old  cattle  togethtr,fw  each  mmith  of 
1862,  and  total  average  for  the  year  of  all  kinds,  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other 
stock  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  the  year.  Also  amounts  of  **cash  aa/e»**  monthly,  and 
total. 


CATTLE. 

Monthaof 
1862. 

3yr8. 
lbs. 

3yr8. 
Price. 

3yr8. 
cte. 

\^: 

2yr8. 
Price. 

2yr8. 
cts. 

\1^: 

lyr. 

Price. 

lyr. 

cts. 

3.  2.     3,  2 
<&l  yr  &1  yr. 
lbs.     Price. 

3.2, 

&lyr. 

cts. 

January  .. 

875 
743 
628 
645 
628 
742 
852 
809 
911 
886 

$17-77 
14.7J 
12.75 
13.30 

15.88 
15.09 
20.00 
18.60 
18.00 
17.22 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1* 

2i 

2  3-10 
2 
2 

722 
692 
456 
400 
500 
492 
654 
570 
676 
700 

$14.00 
1421 
12  31 
10.33 
11.00 
10.63 
13.40 
12.*5 
1103 
10.78 

1  9-10 

2  1-10 
2  7-10 
2  6-10 
2  2-10 

2i 
2 

2  3-10 
1  6-10 
1  6-10 

7C)5$  15.09 
790,   15..55 
7711   19.23 
709    16  34 
8*25    19  16 
803    19.2(< 
8:U    19&') 
788    19.3- 
912    19.14 
900    17.63 

2 

February  . 
March  .... 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September. 
October... 
November 

988 
9:^7 
886 
1020 
1(»96 
1092 
1066 
J  079 

nil 

$22.06 
2480 
21  43 
24.68 
29.00 

28  81 

29  32 
2ri.90 
24.44 

2i 

2  6-10 
2  4-10 

2  4-ia 

2f 
2f 
2f 

2  4-10 
2  210 

2 

2  3-10 
2i 

2  4-10 
2i 

2 

December . 

Total  aver. 

1031 

25.60 

3i 

772 

16.33 

2  1-5 

5H6 

12.06 

2i 

8  9    18.04 

2* 

CATTLE. 

Months  of 
1862. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows 

bs. 

Fat 
rows. 
Price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

January .... 

February... 
March 

400 

$867 

2t 

2333 
2121 

2000 
2700 
2200 

$67.92 
52.85 
53.75 
79.17 
47.50 

3 

2i 

21-10 
3 
21 

1300 

$40.00 

3 

April 

May 

June 

950 

19  00 

2 

July 

August 

September.. 
October  .... 

150 
575 
350 

5.00 
7.31 

4  05 

13-10 
12-10 

1^650 
2933 
2625 

74.00 
82.00 
71.06 

28-10 
28-10 
2810 

934 
90t 

15.00 
15.50 

16-10 
17-10 

November . . 

December .. 

Total  aver.. 

3921 

6.26 

2 

2445 

66.03 

2f 

1021 

24.88] 

2i 
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CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

o 

Months  of 
1862. 

Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 

Milch 
cows. 
Price. 

Milch 

cows. 

cts. 

Bulls, 
lbs. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

0 

11 

January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

1100 
1300 

$18.36 
24.33 
1513 

19.56 
PO.OO 
18.50 
22  92 

1  7-10 
1* 

f  t,800 

3^00 

8.200 

April 

May 

875 

2  2-10 

4,100 

$1.95 

$2.15 

5,200 

June...... 

867 
1108 

f 

6.30«) 

July 

Auffust  ... 

8,200 

2.20 

11,600 

September. 

20.00 
20  00 

7,5C'0 

October . . . 

900 

2  2-10 

2-67 

...... 

4,000 

November. 

December  . 

Total  aver. 

1025 

19.81 

2 

2.41 

2.15 

60400 

Average  per  month 6,010 


83^  SaU—Jcm,  ^th,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

34  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

4....  800... .$1800 

30. ...1120....  2950 

Average . .  10a3         28 12—2  6-10  cts.  per  lb. 
28  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 
14....  925. ...$1725 
14....  925....  2025 

Average..  925  18 75— 2  cts.  per  lb. 

38  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
25....  750.. ..$14  00 
13....  800....   1400 

Average..  767  14  00— 1  8-10  eta.  per  lb. 

100  h«ad.  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
919.... $20  14—2  2-10  c.  per  lb. 

OXEX. 

6  head — 3  yokes. 
1  pair.. 2400. ...$76  00 
1  pair.. 3400....  7060 
1  pair.. 3400....  95  00 

Average 2733         80  50—3  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1 $14  75 

1 1550 

1 2275 

Average 17  67 

SHEEP. 

43  head $276 

Total  number  cattle  sold,  109  head. 
Total  number  sheep  sold,  43  head. 
Total  amount  of  sales,  $2,500. 


84tfc  8ale—Fd>,  3d,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — ^none  offered 
50  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 
7....  800. ...$1810 
43... .1000....  2800 


-2  7-10  cts.  per  lb 


Average...  972         2661- 
13  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 

5 600....$10a'> 

8(stiSih)600....     700 


Average...  600  8 40— 1 4-10 c. per. lb. 

63  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
89»         23  00— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 


1  head. ..1300 


BULLS. 

$217&— 1  7-10  c.  per  lb. 


SHEEP. 

129  head $3  04i 

Number  of  cattle  reported,  64  head. 
Number  of  sheep  reported,  129  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $2,000. 

Remarks. — Extremely  cold  weather,  and 
very  bad  roads  induced  a  light  attendJanoe 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

85t*  SaU-Marck  3,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

83  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
25....  800. ...$2020 
45. ...1000....  3250 
13.... 1050....  3000 


Average..  948         2840— 3  cts.  per  lb. 
67  head,  2  years,  1  lot 
67....  600        $2100— 3i  cts. 
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9  head,  1  year,  1  lot. 

9....  500....I14  30—2  9-10  cte.  per  lb. 

159  head,  above  ages,  averaging  roand — 

776        (^  49—3  1-6  cts.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

14  head,  3  lots. 

6.. ..1000. ...^0  00 
5.. ..1000....  2015 
3 3  00  per  hundred. 

Average..lOOO....  20  07—2  2-10  cts.  per  lb. 
Number  of  cattle  sold,  173  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $4,200. 

86«A  Sah—Aptil  7th  1863. 

CATTLE. 

48  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

10 700.. .$2035 

31 1000. ...22  88 

7 725.. ..2200 

Average 900        22  22— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 

40  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

29 525. ..-13  05 

U 825.. ..2455 

Average 607        16  21— 2f  cts.  per  lb. 

32  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 
5  (heif.).  600. ..Ill 50 

26 450.. -.1475 

1 2305 

Average 474        14  50— 3  cts.  per  lb. 

120  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
689        $1816-2f  c.perlb. 

OXEN. 

10  head — 6  yokes. 

1  pair,  2-yr.  bulls..  1300..  .f38  45 

Ipair 2000...  8900 

Ipair 2000...  9000 

Ipair 2000...  71.50 

1  pair 2850.. .127  50 

Average 2020        8329— 4  Jc.  p.  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

8  head. 

7....  800..  .$1330 
1 23  05 

Average..  800        14  50— 1  8-10  c.  per  lb. 

BULI^. 

1  head...  JL300.... $3025— 2ic.  per  lb. 

SHEEP. 

73  head $395 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  139  head. 
Number  of  sheep  sold,  73  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $3,000. 


129  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 


5.... 

900... .123  00 

9.... 

500....   1800 

44.... 

600....  1620 

23.... 

500....  1175 

23.... 

550....  1735 

25.... 

650....  2000 

87th  Sale— May  oth,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

108  head.  3  years,  3  lots. 
45... .1000... .$32  50 
11....  900....  2920 

Average..  980         31 85— 3}  c.  per  lb. 


Average..  588         16  66— 2  8-lOc.  per  lb. 

7  head,  1  year,  one  lot. 

7....  700....$10  50— Hc.perlb. 
244  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
721        821  3&-3C.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head — 3  yokes. 

3pair 

FAT  cows. 
15  head  .  700. .. .  $18  80—2  7-1  Oc.  per  lb. 

SHEEP. 

200  head $670 

2a  head 3  50 

220  head— average 640 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  265  head. 
Number  of  sheep  sold,  220  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $7,200. 

88/^  Sale-June  2(i,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

83  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
26....  a')0....$2250 
13....  950....  1200 
44....  850....  2500 

Average..  819  22 18— 2  7-lOc.  per  lb. 
207  head,  2  years,  9  lots. 
18....  800. ...$3406 
22....  700....  1800 
29....  850....  2535 
7....  600..-.  1225 
38....  8(H)....  2225 
18....  825....  27  60 
22....  650....  1800 
17....  600....  1400 
35....  700....  2400 

Average . .  742         22  55— 3c.  per  lb. 
52  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 

:U 550. ...$1600 

18....  350....   1000 

Average..  481  14  00— 3c.  per  lb. 

342  head,  above  ages,  average  round — 

OXEN. 

8  head — 4  yokes. 

Ipr 2400... $70  00 

lpr.,3yrs..l400...  47  25 
lpr.,9yr8..2800...  6600 
1  pr.,  3  yrs.  .25.'>0. ..  100  00 

Average  . . .  2288       70  81—3  l-lOc  per  lb. 

PAT  COWS. 

87  head,  3  lots. 
11....  875.. ..$1925 
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25. ...1000... .124  00 
51....  850....  2500 


Ayerage. 


2284— 2^0.  per  lb. 


MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1....1000.. 


900... 


.$24  00 
.  2500 
.  2550 


Average..  975.. 


.  2450— 2ic.  per  lb. 

BULLS. 

1  Darham,  3  years $36 

Number  of  cattle  reported  sold,  441  head. 
Amonnt  of  sales,  $10,000 


89^*  Sale-^uly^th,  1863. 

No  report.  News  of  the  "  fall  of  Vlcks- 
burg,"  and  "  battle  of  Gettysburg,**  caused 
so  much  excitement  that  no  business  of  im- 
portance was  done. 

A  few  lots  sold ;  several  withdrawn. 

90th  Sale— August  Ath,  1863. 

CATTLB. 

141  head,  3  years,  5  lots. 
15.. ..1000. ...$19.00 

15 

30....1100....  24.65 

60 No  bid. 

21.... 1300....  40.00 

Average  .1141         28.25—2  4.10c.  per  lb. 
56  head,  2  years,  3  lots. 
15....  800. ...$15.75 
25....  800....  14.00 
16 No  bid. 


9Ut  Sale— September  let,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

3  years,  none  offered. 
65  head,  2  years,  3  lots. 

23.:..  900. ...$17.65 
27....  800....  15.60 
15....  950....  20.00 

Average..  870         17.34— 2c.  per  lb. 

1  year,  none  offered. 
65  head,  above  2-yr.  olds,  averaging  round- 
870....$17.34— 2c.perlb. 

OXEN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair. ...1700... .$88.00 
1  pair.... 1700....  9000 

Average 1700         89.00— 5Jc.  per  lb. 

MILCH    COWS 

5  head. 

1 $17.00 

1 14.00 

3 10.25 


Lverage..  800  14.65— 1  8-1  Oc.  per  lb. 

33  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

23....  6U0... .$16.00 

4....  600....   10.80 

6....  400....  10.00 


Average 12.35 

SHEEP. 

106  head $166 

103     "     2.40 

209  head,  averaging 2.15 

Number  of  cattle  reported,  73  head. 

sheep        "        209    " 
Amount  of  sales,  $1,800. 

92(i  Sale— October  6<fc,  1863. 

No  sale.  **  Cattle  Sales,**  falling  on  elec- 
tion day,  was  postponed.  The  importance 
of  everybody's  being  at  home  to  vote,  was 
recognized  as  sufficient  reason  for  no  sale 
in  October. 


9USale 


-November  3d,  1863. 

CATTLE. 


Average..  594....  14.28— 2  4.10c.  per  lb. 
230  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
906 ....  $21  02— i^ic.  per  lb. 


3  head. 
1 
1 
1 


MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 


.$24.50 

.  18.00 
.  16.00 


159  head,  3  years,  4  lots. 
:W.... 1100... .$30.05 
33.. ..1300,...  36.05 
46. ...1200....  3.3.80 
50 No  bid. 

Average . .  1202         33.45— 2|c.  per  lb. 
137  heads,  2  years,  4  lots. 


Average 19.50 

Number  reported  in  market,  233  head. 
Amonnt  of  sales,  $5,800. 


9.... 1800. 

...$18.00 

45.. ..1000. 

...  22.25 

49....  850. 

...  17.90 

34... .1100. 

...  33.05 

Average . .  1024         23.09— 2Jc.  per  lb. 
14  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
3....  800. ...$16 75 
11....  750....  15.00 


REMARKS. 

Some  200  head  in  market  not  offered,  owing 
to  the  dullness  of  market ;  many  disposed 
of  at  private  sale  at  advanced  figures ;  great  Average.  760         1.5.38 — 2^.  per  lb. 
droutn  prevalent,  causing  low  rates  and  dull  310  head,  abovf  ages,  averaging  round — 
times.  1085 ....  «27.02— 2ic.  per  lb. 
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CALVES. 

13  head,  2  lots. 

8 $5.00 

5 8.30 

Average 6iW 

OXEN. 

6  head,  3  yokes. 

1  pair. ...2400.... 160.00 
1  pair.. ..3000....  65.00 
1  pair.. ..3600....  85.00 

Average  ...300()         70.00—2^0  per  lb. 

SHEEP. 

37  head $2.97 

102    "     3.15 

10    '*     2.55 

100    "     2.01 

100    "     3.15 

24    "     2.91 

373  head,  averaging 2.80 

Total  number  cattle  reported,  329  head. 

sheep        "  373     " 

Amount  of  sales,  $10,000. 

dith  Sale— December  let,  1863. 

CATTLE. 

43  head,  3  years,  J  lot. 
43....iJ00....  $30.00—2  7-10o.  per  lb. 


33  head,  2  years,  2  lots 
12... 1000... .$22.50 
11....  900....  1795 

Average..  952         20.32— 2ic.  per  lb. 

1  year,  none  in  market. 
66  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round— 
1050. . . . $2(5.60— 2ic.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

1 $6.50 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

3  head. 

1 $16.05 

1 20.50 

1 14.00 

Average 16.85 

Number  of  cattle  reported  sold,  69  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $J,*^00. 

REMARKS. 

Com  and  hay  very  high,  great  shipping 
demand  for  army  use ;  stock  ruling  low  in 
consequence.  However,  prices  of  neat  stock 
are  closing  this  year  (tbe  gloomiest  of  the 
war)  at  Just  about  same  averages  as  at  the 
early  sales. 


Recapitulation — 1863 — Showing  the  number  eoU  (as  per  report)  of  each  age  and  kind;  aleOt 
number  of  lots  in  which  offered  o/3,  2  and  1  year  olds,  and  the  total  number  cattle,  all  age$, 
mth  the  total  number  of  etock  of  all  kinds. 


CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Months. 

2 

i 

2 

§ 

d 

1 

c 

s 

§ 

j5 

i 
> 

X 

o 

Fat  cows. 
Milch  cows. 

5 

•3 

1 

1 

s 

5 

i 

1 

1 

1863. 
January  ............. 

34 

2 

2d 

50 

67 

40 

129 

207 

2 
2 

1 
2 
6 
9 

38 
13 

9 
3-2 

7 
52 

2 
2 

I 
3 
1 
2 

100 

159 
120 
244 
344 

6 
4 
5 
8 
10 
14 

6 

...|      3 

1 

- 

109 
64 
173 
139 
265 
441 

43 
129 

... 

152 

February  ...... ...... 

193 

March 

83 

48 

loy 

83 

3 
3 
3 
3 

ii 

14.... 

8.... 
15.... 

87|      3 

173 

April 

73 
220 

212 

Mav 

485 

V^**^ 

Jane - 

441 

July* 

August .... ...... .... 

141 

5 

56 
65 

3 
3 

33 

3 

230 
65 

11 
3 

3 

-• 

233 
74 

233 

Sentember 

4 

...       6 

209 

2a'i 

October  t 

November  ........... 

159 
43 

4 

1 

137 
23 

4 
2 

14 

2 

*• 

310 
66 

10 
3 

13 

6 

329 
61) 

373 

702 

December. . .......... 

...1      3 

- 

69 

'■ 

Total 

699 

24 

802 

34 

198 

10 

169974 

13 

40 

124     17 

3 

1896 

1047 

2943 

Average  per  month . . . 

88 

80 

25 

170 

1 
1 

190 

173 

294 

'  Fall  of  Vicksburg  news. 


t  State  Election. 
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VABhE^Shmoing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  mth  the  average  wdghts  (givem 
hy  heat  judges,  which  are  proven  cAout  correct,)  and  the  average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of 
all  ages,  separately;  also,  average  of  1,  2,  and  3  year  old  cattle  toaelJier,for  each  month  of 
1863,  and  total  average  for  the  year  of  all  kinds,  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other 
stock  reported,  monthly  and  total  for  the  year;  also,  atnount  of  "  cash  sales,**  monthly  and 
total. 


CATTLE. 

MONTHS. 

Syrs. 
lbs. 

3yr8. 
Price. 

3yr8. 
cts. 

2yr8. 
lbs. 

2yr8. 
Price. 

2yrs. 
cts. 

lyr. 
lbs. 

Price. 

lyr. 
cts. 

3,2    1   3,2 

&  lyr.i&  lyr. 

lbs.  1  Price. 

3.2 

&lyr. 

cts. 

1863. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

^y 

June 

July".     .. 

1083 

$28  12 

2  6-10 

925 
972 
600 
607 
588 
742 

$18  75 
26  61 

21  00 
16  21 
10  66 

22  55 

2 

2  7-10 

H 
2  2-3 

2  8-10 
3 

767 
600 
500 
474 
700 
481 

$14  00 
8  40 
14  30 
14  50 
10  50 
14  00 

18-10 
14-10 
2  3-JO 
3 

li 
3 

919$20  14 
895!  91  0(\ 

2  2-10 

31-6 
22-3 
3 
3 

948 
900 
980 
819 

28  40 
23  22 
31  85 
22  18 

... 
3 

3i 
2  7-10 

776 
689 
721 
721 

24  49 
18  16 
21  36 
21  15 

August  ... 
September. 
October  t . . 

1141 

28  25 

2  4-10 

800 
870 

14  65 
17  34 

18-10 
2 

594 

14  28 

2  4-10 



906 
800 

21  02 
17  34 

2i 
2 

November. 
December  . 

1202 

1100 

33  45 

30  00 

2f 
2  7-10 

1024 
952 

23  09 
20  32 

2i 

2i 

760 

15  38 

^ 

loa^ 

1050 

27  02 

26  60 

2i 

2i 

Av.permo 

1021 

38  06 

2  5-8 

808 

19  52 

2  4-10 

609 

13  17 

2i 

843 

22  03 

2  6-10 

Table — Shatcing  the  average  price  of  cattle  for  1863 — Continued. 


CATTLE. 

Months. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price.. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 
cows, 
lbs. 

Fat 
cows. 
Price 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

1863. 
January . 

2733 

$80  50 

3 

February . . . 

March 

909 
800 
700 
896 

$20  07 
J4  50 

18  80 
22  84 

2  2-10 

April ...... . 

2020 

83  29 

4  1-6 

1  8-10 

Muy 

2  7-10 

June  .-..-.. 

2288 

70  81 

31-10 

'^i 

July  • 

Ausust . . . 

September. . 

ifoo 

89  66 

5i 

October  t . . . 

November . . 

$6  27 
6  50 

3o66 

70  00 

^ 

December .. 

Total  av'age 

6  39 

2350 

78  46 

3  3-5 

826 

19  55 

2  3-10 

'  Fall  of  Vicksburg  news. 


t  Election  for  Grovernor. 
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Table— 5?ioiriw/7  the  average  price  of  cattU  for  1863— Con  tinned. 


CATTLE. 

OTHER  •  TOOK. 

liONTUS. 

Milcl. 

COWrt. 
11)8. 

.vlilcl 
ca\V8 
Price 

$17  67 

Milch 
coWcj. 

Ct8. 

BnllH 
lbs. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules 

Sheep 

Hogs. 

Amount 
of  sales. 

18t>3. 
January  .. 

$2  67 
3  04i 

♦2,500 
2,000 

February  . 

1300 

$26  75 

17-10 

March  .... 

...... 

4,200 

April 

Mav 

1 

1300 

30  25 

21 

3  93 
6  40 

3,000 

74W0 

10,000 

Jane 

975 

24  50 

2i 

36  00 

July 

August  ... 
Septenibei 
Octolier. . 

;;;;; 

19  5« 
\2  :j; 

5,800 
1,800 

2  15 

...... 

NoverabtT 

280 

10.000 

December 

,   Ifi  HT. 

1,800 

Total  aver 

970 

18  11 

2i 

1300 

29  50 

2 
otal  a^ 

3  51 

48,300 

T 

-^erage  per  nioni 

Lh 

4,830 

mth  Sale—October  ^th,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — none. 


Remarks.— With  the  beginning  of  thit 
year  dates  the  first  material  advance  of  cat- 
tle at  our  sales ;  high  prices,  of  feed  are  be- 


7  head(4  yr8.)..700..$l6  55— 2^  cts.  per  lb.  ginning  to  be  felt,  aud  causing  an  advance. 
Rbmauks.— Very  severe  woatber  caused  J^^  ^^^  demand  takes  all  the  surplus.    A 


alim  atteudauce  of  cittie  aud  people. 

96/^  Sale-Ff  hruary  2d,  1864, 
catfle. 
3  years — none    epi>rted. 
38  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 
18.. ..1000... .$25  50 
20....  700....    li>2o 

Average..  843        $22  22—2  6-10 
8S  head,  I  year,  2  lots. 

10. ...700. ...$19  50 

12. ...500....    1150 


large  number  of  horses  were  sold  for  armj 
nse  at  remunerative  prices. 


97a  SaXe-March  Ut,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

3  years— none  re 
41  head,  2  years 

16 

8(h8if.)... 

17 

ported. 
3  lots. 
.  700.... 
..800.... 
...800.... 

n9  50 
2125 
25  20 

Average 
60  head. 

.  600        $  15  14— 2i  cts.  per  lb. 
above  ages,  average  round — 
7;,0 $19  61— 2  6- 10c.  per  lb. 

10  head, 
1  pa 
1    ** 
1    ** 
1    " 
1    ** 

5  yokes. 

ir 

(3yr.s). 

(3yr8). 

OXKN. 

.2800.. 
.IJOO... 

.2400.. 
.I8u0.. 

..2180 

..$140  00 
.      81  00 
..     85  00 
..     99  00 
.      61  00 

Average 

$93  33-4ic.p.lb. 

Average 760       $22  20-3c.  per  lb. 

29  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

3 600 $16  33 

7 550 12  26 

19 400 1375 

Average ....  458  $  1 3  66— 3c.  per  lb. 

70  head,  above  ages,  averaj;e  round — 

635  $18  66-3C.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

16  head,  9  yokes. 


FAT  cows. 
J  head $17  50 

MILCU  COWS  AND  CALVES 

Ihead $35  00 

Number  of  catrle  reported,  72  head. 
Amount  of  suied,  ^  1  ,(M)0.  A 

2113 


lpair(2yrs. 
1    ** 

.1200. 
.3000. 
.3.')00. 
.3000. 
.2200. 
.2400. 
.14.50. 
.2700. 
.2500. 

.2440 

.$48  00 

.126  00 

130  00 

1    ** 
1    " 
1    ** 
1    " 
1    " 
1    " 

(a'ys) 

.lliOOO 
.    8000 
.104  20 
.    48  80 
.122  00 
.  119  50 

rage. 

$100  95—4  I-6o. 

p.  lb. 
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MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

2  bood. 

1 $27  50 

1 ^ 2900 

ATerage $28-25 

l^umber  of  cattle  sold,  90  head. 
Ainonnt  of  sales,  $2^00. 

Rkmakks.—  Many  horses  sold  at  anction 
and  private  sale  for  army  purposes. 

9&th  Sale—ApHl  bth,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

91  head,  3  years,  5  lots. 
6....  5oO....$l.'S07 
16....  700....  2100 
23....  800....  3100 
21....  800....  3100 
25... .1000....    34  25 

Average..  755         $29  00— 3  8-lOc.  per  lb. 

64  head,  2  years,  5  lots. 

14... .700. ...$28  80 

20. ...700....   25  00 

5.. ..500....    1825 

2.. ..600....   25  50 

10 1480 

13... .600....    21  25 

Average . .  654        $22  96—3^0.  per  lb. 
67  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 

21....  400.. ..$14  15 
7 1050 

19....  400....    11  25 

10.  ...1050....    10  30 

Average..  530        $12  07— 2ic.  per  lb. 
212  head,  above  ages,  average  rmnd — 
670        $22  59-3  4100.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

8  head,  4  yokes. 

1  pair..  1800....  $70  25 
1  "  ..2100....  98  00 
1  "  ..2000....  8150 
1    "    ..2400....  100  00 

Average.. .  2075        $87  44—4  2-lOc.  per  lb. 

FAT  COWS. 

15  head,  5  lots. 

4 $18  00 

3 15  00 

3 2155 

2 38.'>5 

3 1850 

Average $20  95 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

5  head. 

1 $6500 

2 1850 

1 25  25 

1 25  70 

Average $30  60 

SHEEP. 

36  head  at  $2  25  per  head. 


Total  nnmber  of  cattle  sold,  240  head. 

sheep    "        26    " 
Amount  of  sales,  $6,000. 

Remarks  —  Several  hundred  head  of  "seal- 
lawaga"  in  market,  not  wanted  in  this  valley 
at  anypi-icCj  either  not  offered  or  withdrawn. 
A  very  large  business  done  in  horses  and 
other  tr>des,  with  a  heavy  attendance  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers. 

99th  Sale-Map  3d,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

25  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

5 700. ...$2625 

20  (3  &4)..1100....    50  00 

Average 1020        $45  25—4  4-lOc.p.lb 

41  hes^,  2  years,  4  lots. 

10 600. ...$15  05 

8 500....    1554 

22 650....   2900 

1  (heif) 13  50 

Average 608        $22  60-3  7-lOc 

8  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

2 725.. ..$16  00 

2 

4  (heif.) 825 

Average 725       $  10  83— lie.  per  lb. 

74  head,  above  ages,  average  round— 

765        $29  4{^— 3  9-lOc.  perlb. 

FAT  COWS. 

2  head. 

1 $26  25 

1 2800 

Average $27  13 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

1 $2875 

BULLS. 

1....600....$I950—3ict8.  perlb. 
Number  of  cattle  reported,  78  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $2,200. 

100th  Sale--June  7th,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — none  in  market. 
32  head,  2  years,  1  lot. 

32-. ..700. ...$21  90— 3i<3.  per  lb. 
2  head,  1  year,  1  lot. 

2 $1075 

34  head,  above  ages,  average  round — 

700. .. .  $21  25-3  1-lOc.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CAL\'^S. 

2  head. 

1 $40  00 

1 :woo 

Average $39  00 

Number  of  cattle  reported,  36  head. 
Amount  of  sales  only,  $800. 

Remarks. — A  large  number  of  buyers  from 
adjacent  counties,  but  no  sellers;  poatures 
very  fine,  and  cattle  advancing  very  fast 
east  and  west.  Those  owning  cattle  think 
best  to  hold  on  and  graze  awhile. 
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lOUt  Sale— July  ^th,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

41  head,  3  years.  2  lots. 

8  (coFD  fed)  1,400..  ..f  55  35 
33  uo  bid. 


18 700. ...$17  00 


Average. 

1,40C 

)          5525-3  9-lOc. 

134  head, 

2  years,  6  lots. 

iJ5... 

...1,200....: 

(49  50 

14... 

...   7U0.... 

30  00 

35... 

...    950.... 

39  00 

35... 

...     OvU.. .. 

34  00 

13 

12(hei£)   800.... 

24  00 

Average . 

...    940 

37  20— 4c 

per  lb. 

18  head,  1 

year,  2  lots. 

16... 

...$20  50 

2  (heif)    8  00 

Average 722         17  4 

64  head,  2  years,  6  lots. 

18 760. ...$25  00 

4 800....  4600 

13 IJOO....  .54  75 

6 500....  1505 

11 500....  1250 

12  (heif) 14  20 


27  25-    6-lOc.p.lb. 


Average 19  11 

193  head,  above  ages — average  round. 


.$3Q  00—3  7-lOc.  per  lb. 


OXKN. 

12  head,  6  yokes. 

Ipr $9100 

Ipr.  (2yr8.)l,500....  9100 

1  pr 2,200....  100  00 

Ipr 2,200. ...113  00 

1  pr 3,000....  113  50 

Ipr 2,500....  80  75 

Average 2,230         98  21—4  3-100. 

FAT  COWS. 

21  head. 

2....1000....$3150 

17....         ....  18  50 

2 15  00 


$35  50 

4350 

30  00 

3475 

Average .    1000        19  40—1  9-1  Oc.  per  lb.      Average 3594 


Average 762 

7  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

2  (heif) $13  75 

5 20  00 

2 500 1250 

Average . .  .500  17  00—3^ ..' per  lb. 

106  head,  above  ages — average  round 

735 $23  32—3  l-6c.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

4  head,  2  yokes. 

1  pair,  3,600 $160  00 

I  pair,  2,500....  101  00 

Average..  3,050         130  50-^ie.  per  lb. 

FAT  cows. 
13  head. 

1  (heif) $2100 

II  (aged  cows).. .  16  00 
1 26  00 

Average 27  15 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

4  head. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4  head. 
1.. 
1.. 
1,- 
1.. 


MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 


.$28  00 
.  33  00 
.  30  00 
.  20  00 


BULLS. 

l....l,700....$35  00— 2c.  per  lb. 
Number  of  cattle  sold,  128  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $3,200. 

Remarks.— The  thirteen  1100  lb.  2  year 
old  steers,  were  short-horns  raised  by  James 
Rankin,  Esq.,  and  were  purchased  by  Jesse 
Rea,  Esq.,  one  of  our  oldest,  large  graziersj 
at  $r>4  75  each,  being  considered  the  hesi  lot 
of  their  age  ever  raised  in  "  old  Madison." 


103<i  Sale—September  6t\  1864. 


CATTLE. 


Average 27  75 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  230  head. 
Amount  of  sales.  $8,500. 

Remarks  — Oxen  for  last  few  months  are 
in  demand,  and  high  in  price;  many  good, 
heavy  yokes  comiug  in  fro'-u  north  to  sup- 
ply our  farmers.    100  to  260  Hardiu  00.  cat- 
tle not  sold ;  our  blue  grass  does  not  agree  1  ^  »,     j  «             1  ,   . 
with  them,  at  any  rate  our  graziers  don't  »^' ^^aa,  '^yja™*    Jui'na 
buy  them.    The  advance  in  cattle  isconsid-  ,^4  u  "j*  «             ,V,  "^^~^<^ 
erable  since  first  of  year;  higher  now  than  ^^  °f^'  ^  ^^^S^i        s>^  ,/> 
ever  before  in  thismarket.                                      Sv""'  V  \  ^"•--•$**7  10 
8  (variety) IH  00 

102dSale—Augwit2d,iee4.  ^^ ^'^l^'"'  5.^^ 

^,.^,„  4 650 22  75 

CATTLE.  16 7(,0.._  15  (^ 

33  head,  3  years,  3  lots.  15 1,100....  55  75 

l(beiO $3155  24 1,000....  30  25 

14(rough)  750....  17  00  25 800....  19  00 
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11.... 

1,000 

...$40  00 

30.... 

*J5U 

...  39  15 

Average., 

914 

33  21—3  6-lOe. 

54  head,  1 

year,  5  lots. 

10... 

....400.... 

$13  80 

7... 

....7U0.... 

25  00 

18... 

....500.... 

16  75 

8... 

....650.... 

15  87 

ll(heii)550.... 

13  65 

105<fc  Sale^yovcmher  Ui,  1864. 


CATTLE. 


Average....  568  J6  51— 3c.  p"r  lb. 

218  head,  above  agea— average  n»uud. 

822 ....  $30  00—3  2-3o.  per  lb, 

CALVES. 

5head $12  00 

OXEN. 

I  head.  I  yoke. 

1  pair,  2^00.... $200  00 

FAT  COW8. 

Shead. 

..$34  05 
..  30  00 

Average .  1 ,050         32  00— 3c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

I  head. 

1 $35  00 

1 3025 

1 40  00 

1 25  00 

Average  ........-.->•  32  56 

Number  of  cattle  reported,  231  head. 
Amount  of  8ales,  $7,000. 

lOAth  Sale—Octoher  4<k,  1864. 

CATTLE. 

14  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

14....1,050....$54  40— 5  2-100.  per  lb. 

^  head,  2  yenrs,  4  lots. 
27... .1.050. ...$46  45 


45  head,  3  years,  5  lots. 

12 1,000-. ..$44  85 

1 1,100....  40  00 

6 1,21K)....  62  30 

25 1,000 45  25 

l(4yr»)l,000....  45  00 

Average....  1,030         47  30—4 C-lOc. perlU. 
75  head,  2  years,  7  lots. 


7. 

2... 

2... 
12... 

4... 

4... 
36... 

8... 


800... 

900... 

800... 

900... 

750... 

950... 
1,000... 
.  750... 


$:^iOO 
26  25 
25  00 
31)00 
28  00 
53  75 

,  42  70 
22  50 


Average..  658         12  45—2o.  per  lb. 
20  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 
10. ...600. ...$13  65 

3. ...550....  15  30 

7... .800....     950 

Average . .  658         12  45— 2c.  per  lb. 
140  head,  above  ages — average  round. 
915..  ..$35  89— 4c.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 


4... 

.    900.... 

30  00 

13... 

.1,050.... 

42  50 

8... 

.    809.... 

27  25 

Average.  .1.001         41  25—4  1^.  per  lb. 
47  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 

20. ...775. ...$30  10 

27.. ..850....  30  00 

Average . .  816         30  05—3  6-lOc.  per  lb. 
113  head,  above  ages— average  round. 
930....$38  25— 4  1 10c.  per  lb. 


4  head,  2  yolies. 
Ipair,2,rt00. 
1  pair,  3,450. 


OXEN. 

..$190  00 
..  272  00 


Average..  3,126         231  00— 74-lOo.perlb. 

SHEEP. 

S5head $'i80 

35    •«     450 

60    "    average 4  21 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  117  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $5,100. 


13  head. 

7....400.... 

$7  45 

6 

9  05 

Average. 400 

8  17— 2c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVE*. 

7  head. 

1 

$2100 

1 

3025 

J      

39  50 

1 

24  00 

1 

23  50 

1 

3550 

1 

44  50 

Average 

31  18 

OXEN. 

40head,  20  yokes. 

1... .2,400. 

... $122  00 

1... .2,000. 

...      79  00 

1... .2,600. 

...    12000 

1... .3.100. 

...    15000 

1... .2.200. 

...    127  00 

1... .2,500. 

...    137  00 

1.... 2,600. 

...    147  50 

1... .3.800. 

...    25000 

1... .3,300. 

...    180  00 

1... .2,400. 

...    122  00 

4. ...2.200. 

...    120  10 

1... .2,800. 

...    150  00 

1... .2,200. 

...      9150 

1... .2,600. 

...    145  00 

1.... 2.700. 

...    1H150 

1... .2.300. 

...    131  00 

1.... 3,100. 

...    135  00 

Average  2,520 

137  90-5ic.  p 
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SHEEP.  7  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 

60  bead #5  70  '(  ( W- ••  ••  •«.'« f^ 

50  (8.  D.  lambs)....   5  00  *  ITT       "TTT,     a  ^u 
^                     '         Averaj^e..  650           26  G 4— 4c  per  lb. 

mhead  average.       5.27  ^  ^'^- "^^H'^V^^MrJer lb. 

Hamber  of  cattle  sold,  200  head.  ^  ^ 

"  sheep  sold,  151      "  OXEN. 

Amonnt  of  sales.  $8,500.  6  head,  3  yokes. 

REMARKS.—Sales  very  large ;  stock  good ;        1  pr.  (2  yrs.)  1,000 ....  $61^  00 

Belling  at  a<lva!i«'ing  prices.    Largest  nn in-        1  pr 2,(><K) 147  00 

beraud  best  qiialit.v  of  Northern  and  Wes-        1  pr 2,500....  140  00 

tern  oxen  ever  offered  for  sale ;  mostly  from  — "■" 

lUiiiois.  Average 2,033        118  00—6  S-lOc. 

FAT  cows. 

106tk  SaU— December  eth,  1864.  10  head.  3  lots. 

1 f24  40 

GJ^'^i'^'  7.. ..1250....    50  25 

3  years,  none.  2....f        ....    3o  25 

30  head,  2  years,  4  lots.  

16....750....f  25  75  Average. 1250  44  66—3  6-lOc.  per  lb. 

4. ...700....    26  00  * 

8 300 29  00  MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

2*."..'!       .'."".!    3625  1 $4600 

—       Number  of  cattle  reported,  only  54  head. 

Average . .  757  27  35—3  6-lOc.  per  lb.       Amount  of  sales,  $2,000. 


Recapitclation — 1864 — Showing  the  number  sold  (as  per  Report)  of  each  age  and  kind; 
aUtOt  number  of  lots  in  wlUch  offered  of  3,  2  and  I  year  olds ;  and  the  total  number  of  caitU 
all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 


CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Months. 

i 

so 

s 

i 

i 

1—1 

e 
2i 

1 

CO 

0* 

> 
'a 
0 

a 

5 

ac 

0 

90 

j5 

■M 

06 

Q 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

OD 

1 

1864. 
January 

7 

38 
41 
64 
41 
32 

134 
64 

154 
52 
75 
30 

1 

2 
3 
5 
4 
1 
5 
6 
10 
4 
7 
4 

"22 

29 
67 

18 

54 

47 

20 

7 

'2 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 

7 

60 

70 

212 

74 

34 

193 

106 

218 

113 

140 

37 

1 

4 

6 
14 

9 
24 

9 
12 
16 

7 
15 

G 

," 

"io 

18 

*i 

15 
2 

"1 

2 
5 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 

'7 

1 

7 

7-^ 

90 

240 

78 

36 

2:J0 

128 

2:U 

117 

200 

54 

7 

February  .. ...... .... 

7-JI 

March 

90 

April 

91 
25 

5 

26 

?66 

May  ....;. ...         .. 

78 

, '*^ 

June 



36 

July 

41 
3:j 
10 
14 
45 

2 

i 

1 
5 

'5 
[3 

12 

4 
2 
4 
40 
6 

21 

13 

2 

io 

230 

August 

V?H 

September 

October. .....  ........ 

9:M 

60 
151 

177 

November  ....... .... 

^<^^^^ 

Di»p.«ni  h«r 

54 

' 

Total 

25919 

732 

52 

273 

30 

1264 

101 

18 

104!64 

a 

2 

1483 

..|  237 

179(0 

Average  per  month. 

37 

•- 

61 

•• 

23 

•• 

105 

... 

• 

.... 

-• 

•• 

•• 

124 

143 
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TABiJS^Shoicing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  mth  average  esiimaledveiglts 
{given  by  best  judges,  vhich  are  proven  about  correct),  and  the  avtvage  price  per  hundred 
pounds  of  all  ages,  separately ;  also,  average  of  1,2  and  3  year  old  cattle  together,  for  tack 
month  of  1804,  and  total  average  for  the  year  of  all  kinds,  tcith  the  addition  of  the  averages 
of  all  other  stock  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  the  year;  also,  amount  of  "  cash  sales'^ 
monthly,  and  total. 


CATTLE. 

Months. 

3y8. 
lbs. 

3y8. 
price. 

3y8. 

CtB. 

\^ 

2ye. 
price. 

2y8. 

cts. 

lyr. 
lbs. 

price. 

lyr. 

cts. 

3.2, 
(fclyr. 

lbs. 

3.2, 
&lyr. 
price. 

3,2 

&lyr. 

eta. 

1864. 
JannajTV 

700 
843 
760 
Gd4 
608 
700 
940 
762 
914 
1001 
91f> 
757 

116  55 
22  22 
22  20 
22  96 
22  60 
21  90 
:I7  20 
27  25 
33  21 
41  25 
35  29 
27  35 

2i 

2  6-10 
3 

3i 

3  7-10 

3  6-10 
3  6-10 
4i 

3  8-10 
3  6-10 

1  February  . 
March 

600 
458 
530 
725 

"566 
568 
816 
658 
650 

115  15 
13  66 
12  07 
10  83 
10  75 
19  11 
17  00 
16  51 
30  05 
12  45 
26  64 

2i 
3 

2i 
H 

"f 

36-10 

2 

4 

75f 

63r 

671 
76r 
70( 
944 
735 
^2 
930 
915 
744 

$19  61 
18  66 

22  59 

29  48 
21  25 
36  0(» 

23  32 

30  00 
38  25 
35  89 
27  22 

26-10 

3 

April 

May 

Juue...... 

755 
1020 

129  00 
45  25 

3  8-10 

4  4-10 

34-10 
39-10 
31-10 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October ... 
November. 
December . 

1400 
722 
1000 
1050 
1030 

55  25 
17  44 
40  00 
54  40 
47  30 

3  9-10 
2  4-10 
4 

5  2-10 

4  6-10 

37-10 

3i 

^ 

41-10 

4 

36-10 

1 

Av.  per  mo. 

997 

41  23l  4 

788 

27  50|3i 

611 

16  75 

3 

783 

27  4t^  3i 

CATTLE. 

Months. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves, 
price. 

Calves, 
cto. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen, 
price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
cows, 
price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

1864. 
January... 

February... 

2180 
2440 
2075 

193  33 

100  95 

87  44 

n 

42-10 

|17  50 

March 

April 

20  95 
27  13 

May 

June ....... 

July 

2280 
3050 
2900 
3125 
2520 
2033 

98  21 
130  50 
200  00 
231  00 
137  90 
118  00 

43-10 
4i 

7 
74-10 

H 
58-10 

1000 

""ioso 

19  40 
27  15 
32  00 

19-10 

AuiTUst 

September . . 

m  00 

3 

October  . 

November . . 

400 

8  17 

2 

December . . 

1250 

"  44  86 

3  6-10 

Av.  per  TWO.. 

400 

10  09 

2 

2911 

J33  04 

51-9 

1100 

27  00 

3 
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Table — Shewing  tlte  average  prices  of  cattle  far 


CATTLB. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Months. 

Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 

Milch 
cows, 
price. 

Milch 

cows. 

cts. 

Bulls 
lbs. 

Bulls, 
price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep 

Hogs. 

Amount 

of 
sales. 

1864. 
January  .. 

February  . 
March  . 

1^5  00 

(1,800 

28  25 
30  60 
28  75 
39  00 
27  75 
35  94 
32  56 

A 

2,500 

April 

$2  25 

6,000 

May 

600 

(19  50 

2* 

2,200 

June...... 

800 

July 

8,500 

August  . . . 

1700 

35  00 

2 

3.200 

September. 

7,000 

October . . . 

4  21 

5  27 

5,100 

8,500 

November. 

31  18 
46  00 



December.. 

2,000. 

Average  .. 

,33  50 

1150 

27  25 

2i 

3  9l| 

47,600 

Av.  permo. 

1.-.. 

1 

4,330 

107th  Sale-January  3d,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — ^none  in  market. 
36  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

15. ...750. ...$32  50 

21... .875....  43  00 

Average . .  823  38  65—4  710  cts.  per  lb. 
72  head,  1  year,  4  lots. 
20.. ..600. ...$27  50 
20....600....  31  50 
12. ...600....  2025 
20. ...750....  34  25 

Average . .  642         30  00— 4f  cts.  per  lb. 
108  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
702       $.32  40—4  6-10  ets.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

48  head— 2  lots. 

7 $10  00 

41 950 

Average  9  58 

OXEX. 

6  head — 3  yokes. 
Ipr... 2400. .$105  50 
lpr...l200..     57  00 
Ipr... 3200..  225  00 

Average. .2267       129  17—5  710  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

2  head. 

1 $70  50 

1 3000 

Average 50  25 


'  BULLS. 

1 — I  year $21  75 

Number  of  cattle  sold.  165  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $4,500. 


108^4  SaUh-February  7th,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — none. 
2  years       ** 
26  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
9 $14  30 

17.. ..800....    3800 


Average.  800  29  72— 3  .5-12  cts.  per  lb. 

26.head,  above  ages,  average— 

800        p9  72—3  5- 12  cts.  per  lb. 

CALVES. 

5  head. 

5. ...500....  $20  00—4  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head — ^3  yokes. 
Ipr.. .2000. .$123  00 
Ipr.. .2800..  230  00 
Ipr.. .2000..  124  00 

Average . .  2267       159  67—7  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 
1 $35  50 

Number  of  cattle  reported  only,  38  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $1,500. 

109th  8al&— March  7th,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

56  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 
14....775....$38  50 
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20.. ..775. ...$30  10 
22... .750....    27  30 


Avera|ro.  765        $31  10—4  140  cts.  per  lb. 
17  head,  2  years,  I  lot. 

17..  ..600... .  $30  25— 5  ct8.  per  It 
1  year — none.. 
73  bead,  above  two  age»,  avern^jring  round — 
727         $;iO  90— 4i  ct».  per  lb. 
OXEN. 

12  bead — 6  yokeH. 
1  pr...27('0..$U)8  00 


1  "  ..20(10.. 

82  50 

1  "  ..2200.. 

136  50 

1  " 

1-0  00 

1  ••  ..2400.. 

140  50 

1  "  ..2900.. 

170  00 

17  bead,  1  year,  1  lot. 

17 $1225 

69  bead,  a'  nve  H^rs,  a  vera  e  round— 
(W4         $28  IJ4— 4i  >  U.  p-r. 

OXKX. 

head— 1  voice. 
Ipr.  2yr8.  ..$112  00 

MILCH   COWS  A.\D  CALVES. 

6  head. 

1 $  025 

1 3.HJ0 

1 :«(io 

1 51  00 

1 r975 

1 4:>oi» 


Average. 


4-4  U 


Average . .  2440       1 36  25—5  6-1 0  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COW8  AKD  CALVES. 

2  head. 

1 $70  00 

•    1 2800 


FAT  Cows. 

35  heail— 3  lots. 

10 $27  25 

10 31  40 

15 3*50 


Average $49  00 

Number  of  cattle  reported,  87  head. 
Amoaut  of  sale,  $:{,:iO0. 

110^^  Sale—JpHl  4th,  1866. 

CATIXK. 

3  years — none  in  market. 
31  bead,  2  years.  I  lot. 

31 ...  .775. ...  $40  20—5  2-10  cts.  per  lb. 
2  head.  1  year. 

•         Ibeiler $17  25 

1 24  25 


Average 31  12  • 

nri.LH. 
12  year $^oi.o 

811 KKP. 

61  bead  wethers,  fat 

20  bead  ewes 


.$7  20 
.  7  10 


Average 20  75 

33  bead,  above  two  agej*,  averaging  round- 
775         $39  02—5  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head — 1  ^*^^ro 

'   ,A  .  .^v.u..^238  00—9  9-10  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

I $:moo 

SUKEP. 

19  bead $2  16 

Number  of  cattle  only,  36  head. 

Nnniber  of  hbeep.  19  bead.. 

Amount  of  sule,  $1600. 

Remarks. — Great  attendance  of  buyers, 
but  no  stock  to  supply  their  wants.  Gniss 
eoming  on  fast.  Prices  of  neat  stock  still 
advancing — graziera  owning  tbiuk  best  to 

hold  on.  

111/^  Sale— May  2d,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

23  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

23....7.^>0....$40  00— 5ict8.  per  lb. 

29  bead,  2  years,  4  lots. 

7. ...550... .$21  60 

15... .750-...    38  00 

2... .4.-10....    20  50 

5... .650....    2125 


81  7  18 

Number  of  cattle  rep<»rted,  113  head. 
Number  of  bbeep.  H|  iiea«l. 
Amount  of  bule,  $1,000. 

1 12(/i  Sale— June  6th,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

20  head,  3  years,  1  lot. 

20...  9i<0...    $10  00—4  4-10  cts.  per  lb. 
27  head.  2  years,  4  lots. 


12....  800.. 

2. ...7(0.. 

3...   800.. 
10... .700.. 


$.iU  25 
33  40 
33rt0 

2i:»o 


Average..   /.'iS 
20  bead,  1  year, 
20....  4.^)0 


31  42—4  16  cts.  per  lb. 
1  lot. 

$iO  05 — 1  cts.  i>er  lb. 
67  head,  above  a^eH,  averaging  round— 
708         $30  60-  -4 1  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head— 1  yoke 

Ipair $225  00 

MILCH  COWS  ANI»  CALVES. 

4  head. 

1 $71  00 

1 50-.^5 

1 54  15 

1 4500 


Average..  631      $30  00— 3i  ots.  per  lb. 


Average 55  10 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  75  head. 

Amount  of  sale,  $2.()00. 

RE.MAKKS.  —  Attendance  large.  Buyen 
numerous  Sellers  few.  Cattle  advaucine 
East— prospectively  higher  here.  Gradual 
advance  at  every  sale  uu  beat  grades. 
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imh  Sale— July  4th,  1865.  hea     2  yenra.  3  lof«. 

Owiiisr  to  "  Sal le*8  Day"  comingr  in  contact        ^1 S!1I " "  *  *  S  In 

with  '*  Our  Glnrions  Fourth,"  and  everybody's         i\v  r;  ZZ" '  *   o^  n?. 

takiug  a  holiday,  hnt  one  or  two  lota— small  ^  (heif  ^^ <h  00 

ODe8  too,  were  oiFered.     No  report.  .  o,.^  «.*-     ^, 

Besides  prass  bein^  good,  and  cattle  firm  ^J«T*^^i"V  o  i  ^^^^^i^'l^^ 

and  couMdeied  siaree,  take  the  country  ,  n  •  n ^ ^^^'^  * >« nn 
OTer.  owners  of  catte  are  not  anxious  to  L  >v^li(**'AAA"'"^';oIL 
dispose  of  tbeir  flt<.ck.  ^^  (^"0  -  -  JSOO  23  05 

It  is  viTy  doubtlul  whether  or  not  beef  .  ,.,.^  " ,,,.     ^  ^  ^ 

Cftttle  will  ever  be  as  low  again  as  in  old  ^oT^V'  -  24  9;>— 4  1-r>c  per  lb. 


times.  Tbe  v««t  immigration — beef  con- 
tamers — the  high  pnce  of  dairy  products 
and  neat  ntock,  having  caused  a  slaughter- 
ing of  calves,  and  fewer  raised  than  for- 
merly, hiu*  of  course  lessened  the  supply  of 
a^d  cattle.  Again,  wool-growing  being 
considered  most  remunerative,  sheep  have 
largely  increiihtd  in  the  main  ** cattle  conn-  iverairfi 
ties,"  crowding  out  the  latter  and  lessening  ^rag® 
tiie  number. 


42  head,  above  ag«'8.  rtv«raging  round — 
7U0        $>8  61—4  1-lUc.  per  lb. 


4  hea<l — 2  vokes. 


1  pr.-. 
1  pr... 


22' K).. 
.2300.. 


OXKN. 

.$inor>o 
. . 154  '  0 


..2250        125  25— 6c  per  lb. 


mth  Sale— August  Ut,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

3  years — none  offt^red. 
14  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

3 H(»0...   J37  10 

11....   825....   3000 

i.ye-nge..  HID  31 52— 3  8-lOc.  per  lb. 

1  .lead.  1  vi-ar,  2  lots. 
9....  Oi)0...  $;>5  00 
2 1500 

i^Terage . .  a')0         23  20—3  6-1  Oo.  per  lb. 

25  head,  al»ove  ag«*8,  averaged  round  — 

753       ^'^H  00—3  7-lOc.  per  lb. 

OXEX. 

head— 2  yokes. 
Ipr.. 2400. -..$140  25 
Ipr.. 21500...   l;]0  50 

Average . .  2C.(  0  1 35  38—5  4-lOc.  per  lb. 


FAT  cows. 

2  head— 

1.... 1200. ...$"5  75 
1....1IO0....   49«iO 

Average . .  1  l."iO         .')2  :W— 4  }c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  CO  v  S  .  ND  CALVKS. 

4  h«ad — 

1 $49 

1 61 

1 45 

1 4550 

Average 50  25 

mi:lk8. 
20  head,  2  years $9550 


FAT  cows 


13  head— 
10.... 1100... 

1 

1 

1 


$40  00 
41  00 
34  00 
27  25 


Average-. .  J 100         38  63— 3ic.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

%  head—  ' 

1 $.3050 

1 6600 

1 5300 

Avei*age 4650 

Numbf>r  of  cjittle  sold,  45  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $1,600. 

nt)th  Sale— September  6th,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

years — none  offered. 


20 
14 


80  00 
7150 


54     "         average 8354 

Number  of  cjjttb*  sold,  5.'>  head. 

Number  of  miili-M  sold,  54. 

Amount  of  8>\lt*.s  .$i;.20('. 

Rb.mauks — An  unU'U  illy  large  attend- 
ance ot  biiydr>— not  '  alf  eni)Ugh  cattle  of- 
fered. These  suhis  relli  ct  views  of  buyert 
and  sellei-s. 


muh  Sale—October  3, 1H65. 

CAITLE. 

66  head,  3  vcars,  2  lt>t8. 
\^l  ox....  1400  ..   $-<-inO 

45 1150....   43r»() 

20 9.^)0  ...   .54  00 

Averace ...  1 093  47  27—4^.  per  lb. 

136  hea*!,  2  \ear.^,  7  lots. 

27 700  ..  $17  iO 

12 H05....   36.f'>0 

27 IWiO....  5-  10 

2 700....  24  «0 

17 3300 

l(heif) 3650 

60 5000 

Average...  882         47  25—5  4-  10c. 
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SO  bead,  1  year,  2  lots. 

VZ....  550....f2:M)0 

8....  700....  3400 


Aveiago. 


.40 — 4^0.  per  lb. 
above  ages,  averaging  round- 
917  45  65— 5c.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

6  head— 3  yokes. 
Ipr....  1800... $140  00 
1  pr... .2500... .1.50  00 
1  pr.... 2600.. ..150  00 


23  bead,  1  year,  4  lots. 

10 700.. ..$2600 

10  (heif.) 2225 

2 750....  3800 

1 2500 

Average.-.  708         25  37— 3  G-lOo.  per  lb 

374  bead,  above  ages,  averaging  ronud  — 

939        $4611— 4  9-lOc.perlb. 


CALVES. 


Average..  2300 

17  head,  3  lots. 

1 

1 

15....  800... 


146  67— 6  4-1  Oc.  per  lb. 

FAT  cows. 


11  bead,  2  lots. 

*     3 

8 


.$12  00 
.  34  00 
.  3900 


Average  --- 
3  head. 


FAT  COWS. 


.|I020 
.  1800 

..  1590 
.$3500 


Average..  800         40  00--5c.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

5  head. 

1 .15800 

1 77  00 

1 5800 

1...: 4800 

1 6525 

Average 60  65 

SHEEP. 

50  lambs $350 

nmber  of  cattle  sold,  257  head, 
mount  of  sales,  $11,700. 
Remarks. — The  larger  number  of  cattle 
sold  this  month  were  brought  here  from 
Illinois,  for  this  object,  paying  handsome 
oiits. 


20  head— 10 
Ipr.. 3000 
Ipr.. 2000 
1  pr..280O. 
Ipr.. 3250. 
Ipr. .3000. 
Ipr.. 3000. 
Ipr. .2500. 
lpr..2600. 
Ipr. .3000. 
Ipr.. 3100. 


OXEN. 

yokes. 

....$222  00 
..  125  00 
..  20100 
,..  228  50 
...  200  00 
...  22500 
...  14100 
...  174  00 
...  2:1200 
...  22200 


117th  Sale— November  7ih,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

85  head,  3  years,  4  lots. 
4    ....1475. ...$6750 
20(4  s.^  1000....  4775 
40  (  "  y-Ur^O....  5650 
21 12uO....  7550 

Average ....  1095    59  65—5  4-1  Oc.  per  lb. 
266  head,  2  years,  15  lots. 

9 800. ...$3875 

30 1000....  5025 

30 750....  3610 

32 925....  51.50 

7 600....  2425 

6 1502. ...120  00 

9 10(>0....  50.50 

14 1050....  5650 

11  (mix'd)  750....  26  85 

17 800....  2900 

11. 1000....  5980 

9 1100....  5000 

89 950....  4725 

24 850....  3675 

29 800....  3000 

Average. ...  900    4361)— 4 


Average .  2825    207  05—7^0.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

1 $3600 

1 4250 

1 4075 

Average 3975 

BULLS. 

1, 1  year 1000 $5600 

MULES. 

9  head,  1  year $9100 


12 


70  00 


21        Average  per  bead 74  24 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  412  head. 

Number  of  mules  sold,  21  head. 

Amount  of  sales,  $22,500. 

Remarks. — Besides  those  reported,  a  large 
number  of  cattle  and  oxen  were  sold,  and 
some  400  head  were  not  offered,  for  want  of 
time.  Quality  of  all  offered,  A  ,  No.  1.  Two 
year  old  steers  sold  at  $120  per  head.  Bay- 
ers and  sellers  in  attendance  from  twelve 
counties,  and  some  from  Illinois.  Quite  a 
number  of  horses  sold  at  from  $60  to  $100 
each—some  15  head.  800  to  1000  head  of 
cattle  in  market. 

118^^  Sale— December  5^,  1865. 

CATTLE. 

163  head,  3  years,  8  lots. 

38 1150... .$70  00 

2(4 yrs)  1100....  63.50 
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9 1100. ...f 64  25 

4 lUOO....    57  00 

101 1000....    50  60 

1 1600....  100  00 

2 1100....    63  50 

6 1400.-.    64  25 


Average. .  .1050         57  15—6  4-1  Oe.  per  lb. 
232  head,  2  years,  12  lots. 


20 
29. 
28. 
22. 
6. 

24.- 
3H 


900.. 
950.. 
950.. 
900.. 
1000.. 

-.  a^o.. 

..  95Cr,. 


18....  950.. 

13....  800.. 

2....  850.. 

32....  700.. 


.$40  87 

.  45  00 

.  46  40 

.  43  00 

.  47  25 

.  35  00 

.  42  25 

.  42  00 

.  28  00 

.  25  13 

.  32  00 


1  pair,  3200.... $201 00 
1  "  2600....  12:>00 
1  "  2800....  15500 
i     "     2200.-..    11000 

Average . . .  3022  176  64— SJc.  per  lb. 

PAT  cows. 

3  head. 

2 $4325 

1 4025 

Average 4225 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

6  head. 

1 


.$35  00 
.  2850 
.  35  00 
.  3025 
.  4975 
.    6950 


Average. 888  40  06— 4^0.  per  lb. 

45  head,  1  year,  5  lots. 


2 550.. 

3(hf8). .... 

2 550.... 

36 660.... 

2 859.... 


$25  00 
20  00 
29  50 
32  00 
25  50 


Average . .  .650  30  72- 4  7.10c.  per  lb. 

423  head  above  ages,  averaging  rouud — 
926...  .$45.41—50.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 


14  head,  7  yokes. 
1  pair,  3800.. 
1  "  3750.- 
1    "     2800.. 


.$232.50 
.  26500 
.    148  00 


Average 3573 

BULLS. 

1, 1  yr..850.... $26 25—30.  per  lb. 

SHEEP. 

76  head $360 

Number  of  cattle  sold  as  reported,  464  bead. 

sheep  "  76    " 

Amount  of  sale,  $22,000. 

REMARKS. 

The  cattle  sold  this  month  are  mostly  from 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  brought  here 
to  offer  at  this  time.  Demand  brisk ;  ad- 
vancing prices;  weight  generally  heavier 
than  usual. 


Eecapitulation- 1865. — Showing  ihe  number  sold  (as  per  repoii)  of  each  age  and  kind;  aUo 
number  of  loU  in  which  offered  of  3, 2  and  1  year  olds,  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  of  all  age$ 
with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 
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OTHER  STOCK. 

Months. 
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1865. 

January... 

36 

9 

72 

4 

108 

6 

4K 

6 

9 

W> 

165 

February . . 

26 

9 

26 

9 

5 

6 

1 

88 

:^ 

March 

66 

3 

17 

1 

73 

4 

12 

2 

87 

87 

April 

31 

] 

9 

9 

33 

3 

9 

1 

36 

19 

55 

May 

June 

23 
20 

1 

1 

29 
27 

4 
4 

17 

20 

1 

1 

69 
67 

6 
6 

2 
2 

35 

6 
4 

113 
73 

81 

.... 

194 

73 

July* 

August .... 

14 

9 

11 

9, 

95 

4 

4 

13 

3 

45 

45 

September. 

... 

.. 

16 

3 

26 

2 

42 

5 

4 

2 

4 

52 

55 

107 

October... 

66 

85 

2 
4 

137 
266 

7 
15 

20 
23 

2 

4 

223 
374 

11 
23 

**ii 

6 
20 

17 
3 

5 
3 

■ 

2r,i 

412 

50 

.... 

301 

November . 

15 

21 

448 

December . 

163 

5 

232 

10 

45 

4 

440 

19 

.... 

14 

3 

6 

464 

75 

.... 

539 

1 

Total.... 

413 

16 

805 

1 
49 

262 

24 

1480 

89 

64 

78 

73 

37 

4 

1736 

15 

76 

225 



2052 

Av.  pr  mo. 

69 

.. 

80 

.. 

26 

.. 

124 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.. 

158 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

♦  The  "  glorious  Fourth." 
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Table — Shomng  Ihe  average  pnces  of  the  different  ages  of  oaf  (let  with  arerage  estimated  v^h^ 
{given  by  bestjndyest  which  are  proven  about  oorrectf)  and  the  act  rage  jnice  per  lOu  Ilw.,o/ofl 
a^e«,  ncjmrattig ;  also,  arerage  of  J,  2,  and  3  year  old  cattle  together,  Jor  each  month  of  li:^ 
and  tAttal  average  ftr  the  gear  of  all  kinds,  with  tlte  addition  of  the  avi'vages  of  all  oiher  $tods 
reporti-d  monihlg,  and  total  for  the  year;  alsOf  amount  of  "  cash  sales'*  tttouthly,  and  total 


CATTLE. 

Months. 

3  yrs 

lb8 

3  yrs. 
Piice. 

3  vrs. 
its. 

2yr8 
lbs. 

823 

2  yrs. 
Pi-ice. 

2  yrs. 
cts. 

Ibl.' 

lyr. 

Price. 

lyr 
cts 

3,  2. 

&  lyi 

lbs. 

3,2, 
&  l>r 
Price 

f3->.40 

&lyr 

cts. 

1865. 
Jaiiaarv  -. 

$38.65 

4  7-10 

642 

800 

$30.00 
29.72 

3  5-lv 

702 
8(.0 
727 
7T5 
Oe>4 
705 

4^10 

^Februaiy  . 
"March 

29.7j|35.1« 

765 

$3110 

4  I-IO 

600 
775 
931 
755 

30.25 
40.20 
30  00 
31.42 

5 

5  2-10 
3i 
4  1-b 

3  >.9ii;  4i 
3l».U^,  5 

April 

"456 

20.75 
12.25 
20.05 

4""' 

May 

June 

July 

750 
900 

40  OU 
40.00 

4  4-10 

2i94;  4J 
30.00  4i 

Augast  . . . 

819 
8<)0 
882 
9U0 
888 

817 

31.52 
34.75 
47.25 

43.60 
40.06 

3  8-10 
4i 
5  4-10 

^ 

4i 

650 
600 
610 
708 
650 

23.20 
24.9.. 
27.40 
25  37 
m.7l 

3  6-K 

4l-r» 

4i 

3  6-10 

4  7-10 

753 

7iH. 

917 

93U 
925 

28.00' 37.10 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 

28.Gr  4  1-10 

1093 
1095 
1050 

4.. 27 
57  15 

4^ 

5  llO 
5  4-iO 

4  5-6 

45.46  5 
4611  4  9-10 

45.41i  5 

1 

Total  aver 

942 

■5S.i 

36.77 

4* 

639 

24  44 

4 

78.'^ 

35.02'  ^ 

CATTLE. 

Months. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

$9  58 
20.00 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
cows. 
Price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

1865. 
January 

4 

2267 
2267 
2440 
2400 

$129.17 
159  07 
136  25 
238.00 
112.00 
225.00 

5  7-10 
7 

5  6-10 
9  910 

Febrnary . . . 
March 

500 

April 

May 

$31.12 

Jane    ...... 

Julvj 

nirnst 

""2500 
2250 
2300 
2825 
3022 

*  135  38 
125  25 
146.07 
207.05 
176  64 

5  4-10 

6 

0  4-10 

1100 
1150 
8Ul» 

1017 

38.63 
52:i8 
40.00 
35.0(» 
42.25 

3i 

September.. 

H 

October 

5 

November . . 

15.90 

December  .. 

500 

15  16 

4 

Total  av*agc 

2475 

162  8.$ 

:ft).89 

4i 
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Table — Showing  the  average  price9  of  caiiJe  for  1865 — Continued. 


CATTLK. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

1 

Moinns. 

Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 

MiU-h 

cows. 

Price. 

Milch 

cows. 

cts. 

Bulls, 
lbs 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls, 
cts. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep 

Hogs 

•3 
1 

1865. 

$50  26 
35.50 
49.00 

4-^.33 
5$.  10 

$21.75 

$4^00 

February  . 
March  .... 

1.500 

3,:m 

April      • 

f2.16 

7.18 

1,600 

Mayl 

20.00 

4,000 

June ...... 

2,600 

July 

August  . . . 

46.50 

' 

1,600 

September. 
October . . . 

50  2:» 
60.6r, 
39.75 
:«>.73 

45.00 

Aver 

;$8:^.54 

"35' 

6/2  0 
11,7  <» 

November. 

56.00 
26.25 



3 

$80.00 

74.25 

22,r>    I 

Decennber . 

850 

3.6 
4.U 

22.L/0i> 

78.90 

Total  aver. 

agepe 

850 
r  mont 

31.00 
h 

3 

80.00 

81.500 
7.410 

119^^  8alo-Januarjf  2d,  1866. 

CATTLK. 

6  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

28....950....t43  25 

8... .950....    4800 


Average. 

950 

44  :M— 4f  cts.  per  lb. 

51  head 

I,  2  yean 

1,  5  lots. 

22... 

.850.... 

$:{7  05 

21... 

.700.... 

32  20 

1... 

1000.... 

45  00 

6... 

.900.... 

42  00 

1... 

.7.50.... 
800 

34  00 

Average. 

35  73— 4i  cts.  per  lb. 

13  head 

,  I  year, 

3  lots. 

3heif.700.. 

.$26  00 

1... 

..4.'.0.. 

.24  00 

9... 

..550.. 

.26  50 

^20th  SaU^February  6(*,  1866. 

CATTLE. 

3  yearsr— none  in  market. 

2     " 

75  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

26....a')0....$:^50 

19... .700....    2875 

30 52  00 


Average.  800  41  08— 5i  cts.  per  lb. 

75  head,  above  age,  averaging — 

800        K4 1  08-5i  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

4  head— 2  yokes. 
Ipair2.3</0..$150  00 
1    "    1900..    110  00 

Average.  2100    $1:^50—6  2-10  cts.  per  lb. 


Average  ..  577        26  20— 4^  cts.  per  lb. 
100  head,  above  ages,  averaging  round — 
722     $37  58—5  2-10  cts.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head-rl  yoke. 

1  pair  2200    f  130  25— 6  cts.  per  lb. 

PAT  cows, 
ahead. 
2.. ..1050.. ..$40  00 
1....1000....   6500 


3  head. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 


.$50  00 
.  5000 
.    53  00 


Average  .1025  48  3.V- 5  7-1 0  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

1  (and  calf) $50  50 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  106  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $4,200. 


Average 5100 

FAT  cows. 
5head $55  25 

MULES. 

40  head $100  each. 

HORSES. 

10  to  15  head  sold  from  $66  to  $126  each, 
mostly  to  farmers.  Averaging  about  $90 
per  head. 

Total  number  of  cattle  sold,  87  head. 

Amount  (if  sale  $9,000. 

Remakks  —  The  attendance  of  persons 
increases  monthly.  Auctioneers  of  goods 
(aside  Irom  8tock)  very  numerous,  making 
large  sales.    Farmers  plenty  of  rough  feed. 
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12l8t  SaU— March  6th,  1^6. 

CATTLK. 

1  heifer....  $37  75 
89  bead,  I  year.  4  lots. 

35 8u0..$5100 

28 800..    5000 

4(heif.)...-  32  10 
22... .700....    3580 

Averaire."774        $46  20— 6  cts.  per  lb. 
90  he^,  above  two  ages,  averaging  round- 
774        $45  98— 5  9-10  CIS.  per  lb 

CALVES. 

91iead..  500....$33— 6f  ota.  perlb. 

OXEN. 

6  head— 3  yokes. 
Ipr..2000..$l8100 
1"..2200..    175  00 
1  "  ..2400..    155  50 

Average.  2400       170  50-7  MO  cts.  per  lb. 

MILCH  COWS. 

6  head.    , 

1 $6125 

1*"' 6875 

l" 5850 

l'  4125 

l"   6500 

1.* 8050 

Average 62  54 

FAT  cows. 

2  head. 

1      $5250 

1*.; 5875 

Average 55^3 

BULLS. 

2  head. 
1(1  year)... .$31  00 
1        "       ....    32  00 

Average 3150 

Number  of  cattle  sold.  105  head. 
Amount  of  sale,  $5,700. 

122d  Sale-April  3d,  1866. 

CATTLE. 

3  years— none. 
41  head,  2  years,  4  lots. 

3heif.  950.. $43  00 

5 750..   IMOO 

30 850..    49  00 

3 900..   42  55 

Average. .  ."850       46  25-5  4-10  cts.  per  lb. 
14  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
4... .700. ...$33  80 
10....7U0..-,    34  50 

Average  ."^  34  16-4  9-10  cts.  per  lb. 

55  head,  above  two  ages,  averaging  round- 
812        $43  18-5i  cts.  per  lb. 


OXEN. 

10  head— 5  yokes. 

Ipr 2400. .$150  00 

1  •• 3400..  25000 

1  " 2300..    173  00 

1  ••  (2yr8.)1800..    153  50 
1  "      ••        1500..     99  25 

Average 2280    $165  15— 7^  cto.  perlb. 

MILCH  cows  AND  CALVES. 

1 $4700 

1 7125 

1 4550 

1 3725 

.        1 3575 

'        1 4925 

1 7275 

1 5875 

Average .-•  $5219 

HORSES. 

10  head,  at  from  $13  to  $90. 
Average,  say.. .    $50 

Nnmber  of  cattle  sold,  73  head- 
Amount  of  sale,  $4,200. 

Remarks.— More  buyers  than  sellers.  AH 
sold  that  were  offered.  Prices  rule  high. 
Cattle  scarce. 

I23d5al^jr«y.l»<,1866. 

cattle. 

57  head,  3  years,  3  lots. 

19....  950. ..-$49  05 

19... .1200....    8150 

19... .1200....    79  00 

Average..  1117  70  0O-6ic.  per  lb. 

47  head,  2  years,  2  lots. 

34.. ..875. ...$63  00 

13.... 700....    3160 

Average . .  827  54  32-6  6-lOc.  per  lb 

49  head,  1  year,  2  lots. 
3. ...500.. ..$21  00 
46... .600....    3320 

Average . .  594  32  45—5^.  per  lb. 

153  head,  above  ages— average  round. 
853. .. .  $53  10—6  2-lOc.  per  lb. 

OXEN. 

2  head,  1  yoke.  ^  *         ,i. 

1  pair,  2,900 ....  $202  00-7c.  per  lb. 


2  head. 
1.... 
1...- 


MILCH  COWS. 


.$90  00 
.    4tf25 


Average j.-  -    68  13 

'  •    ,    MULES. 

7hea       years. ..$89  25 
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Namber  of  cattle  sold,  157  head.  1  pair,  2800 . . . .  |161  00 

*'           mules    "        7    "  1    "     JWOO....   210  50 

Amount  of  sales,  $9,000.  

Remarks.— Very  cold  i*ain,  preventing  a  Average.. 2875         190  69 — 6|c.  per  W 

large  attendance ;  all  stock  offered  sold.  milch  cows  and  calves. 

6  head. 

l2Ath  Sale- June  5«fc,  1866.  J 

i!!"!!!I! 


CATTLE. 


30  head,  3  years,  2  lots. 

5 . . . .  14o0 - . . .  i J06  25  (good  ones.) 
85... .1300....     9100 


Average . .  1325  93  54— 7c.  per  lb. 

80  head,  2  years,  4  lots. 

12(heif)  800... .$46  25 

28 1000....    7000 

30 950....    49:«) 

10 900....    52  25 

Average 940  56  48— 6o.  per  lb. 

15  head,  1  year,  3  lots. 

7  (heif)7uO....$33  60 

6 600....    3850 

2 600....    34  00 


Average ...  647         35  61—5^0.  per  lb. 

125  head,  above  ages—raverage  round. 

1000 ....  $62  87— €ic.  per  lb. 


8  head,  4  yokes. 
1  pair,  3400.. 
1    "     2500.. 


OXEN. 

..$240  00 
..    15125 


.$53  00 
.  5600 
.  55  00 
.  M75 
.  61  00 
.    5800 


Average 56  29 

Number  of  cattle  sold,  139  head. 
Amount  of  sales,  $9,000. 

Remarks.— Many  horses  sold  at  a  large 
range  of  prices ;  all  stock  oll'l  -^d  taken  at 
advancing  rates.  ^ 

Remarks  Continued. 
We  close  this  sale's  report  with  this 
mouth's  account,  makiug — from  July  1859  to 
July  18b6— just  seven  years,  or  84  monthly 
sales.  By  ^lanciug  at  the  annual  recapitu- 
lations at  tne  close  of  each  year's  report,  or 
the  total  review  of  all  times  following  this, 
it  will  be  seen  that  since  the  tirst  to  middle 
of  1854,  the  advance  has  l>een  almost  con- 
stant, yet  i^radual  up  to  this  time.  Now  the 
prices  of  different  fQ^es,  and  the  dollars  and 
cents  per  hundred  lbs.  are  from  one  to  ttoo 
and  three,  often /oar  or  five,  huudi'ed  per  cent, 
higher  than  at  the  beginning. 


EBCAPrrn'  vtion— 6  months  X866^Shotoing  the  number  sold  (as  per  Report)  of  each  age 
and  kit  |]   also,  number  of  lots  in  tohioh  offered  of  2,  3  and  1  year  olds ;  and  the  total  ttiMH- 
all  ageSf  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 


CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK, 

MONTHS. 

6 
2 

1 

d 

^4 

S 
08 

CO 

i 

i 

> 

IS 

'■J 

0 

00 

1 

00 

o 

1 

6 

1 
3 

i 

as 

?5 

i 

o 

1866. 
January  

36 

61 

5 

13 
75 
89 
14 
49 
15 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

100 
75 
90 
55 
153 
125 

10 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 

9 

» 

2 
4 
6 
10 
2 
8 

3 
5 
2 

1 

3 
6 

2 
6 

2 

106 
87 

115 
73 

IOC 

February .--- 

TMO 



.. 

139 

March 

1 
41 
47 

80 

1 
4 

1 

4 

in 

119 

Anril 

83 

Siy... 

57 
30 

3 
3 

l.'>7 

7 

.... 

164 

June  .- 

139 

139 

Total  for  six  months. . 

123 

8 

220 

14 

255 

16 

598 

38 

9 

32 

10 

26 

2 

677'26 

17 

.... 

.. 

750 

Average  per  month.. 

41 

- 

44 

-• 

42 

93 

113 

195 
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Table— S^o?pii»/7  Ihe  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle,  mfh  atera^  eifiauiMI 
weiyhta  (fficen  by  bvHt  jiidtjes,  which  are  proven  about  correct),  and  the  araage  price  per  kioh 
dredpoundit,  of  all  a//r»,  Hcparately;  also,  average  of  \,2  and  3  year  old  cittle  toijetker^for 
each  month  oj  Jirnt  >nx  of  IHiiij,  and  total  average  for  six  monihjij  of  all  kind)*:  icith  theai- 
dition  fof  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  reported  monthly ^  and  total  for  the  year.  Al9$ 
amount  of  **  C'OiiA  sales  **  monthly ,  and  total. 


CATTLE. 

MONTHS. 

3t8. 
lbs. 

3y8.    3. vs. 
Price.    ctH. 

1 

2y8. 
lbs. 

80(5 

2y8. 
Price. 

Sys. 
cts. 

Ib8.r 

lyr. 
Price. 

lyr. 

cts. 

3,2. 

&lyi. 

lbs. 

3.2.  !  3.2, 
&l.vr.&Iyr. 
Price.}  eta 

1866. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

950$18  30 

41 

$36  73 

4i 

577'$26  20 

800    41   OH 

4  9-10 

5i 

5i 

j 

722$:^'  58  52-W 

8<Joi  41  08.  5i 

1-71 .. . 
Ji   . 
132.) 

1J31 

70  00 
93  54 

? 

827 
94(- 

37  50' 

46  26  5  4-10 
54  33  6  6-10 

56  48  6 

1 

774 
700 
594 
647 

46  20 

34  16 
32  45 

35  61 

774'  45  m  59.10 
81 2!  43  1?:^  5i 
853   53  H»  6^.10 
100(»;  62  87  6^ 

Av.  6  moR. 

70  61 

6 

854 

46  06,  5f 

682 

35  95 

H 

8*)'  50  87:  5| 

CATTLE. 

MOUTHS. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

C'llves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
eta. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
cows. 
Price. 

Fat 

C0W8. 

eta. 

1H66. 
January .... 

2200 
2100 
2400 
2280 
2900 

$130  25 
130  50 
170  50 
165  15 

6 

62-10 

71-10 

H 

7 

6| 

1025 

$48  3M 
55  2^ 
55  63 

57-10 

February . .  - 

'$33*60 

""^" 

March 

April 

500 

May 

June .... ... 

2875J  190  69 



' 

Av*g  6mo8. 

rm> 

:«  00 

6i 

2ar»9 

164  a5 

61 

102:. 

.53  07 

57.tt 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

MONTHS. 

Milch 

COWH. 

IbM. 

Milcii 

COWK. 

rricf. 

$:.0  50 
51  00 
62  51 
.52  U 
^  13 

Mihh 
cows. 

CtH. 

BuIIh. 
lbs. 

Bulls. 
Price. 

Bulls. 

vta. 

Horses. 

Mules 

Sheep 

«>;XK 

Amoont 
of  sale*. 

1866. 
January  .. 

9,000 

February  . 
March 





$90  00 
50  00 
60  00 

100  00 

$31  50 

5,700 

April 

... 

A^ 

M!ay 

• 

89  25 

9,000 

June.. .... 

56  29 

9,000 

56  78 





31  50 

t 

Av.  6  moa 

63  33iLM4  6:i 

41,100 

^ 

Av.  per  mo 

.. 

6,3ri0 
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ERAL  Rkcapitulation— iVom  JttZv,  1859  to  July,  1866  (7  years) ,  showing  tota,l  numben 
and  lots  {aU  ages)  of  cattle  and  other  stock,  from  preceding  yearly  reports. 


CATTLB. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

1 

i 

} 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

43 

1 

1 

3 

i 
1 
1 

^ 

i 

r 

4 

M 

t» 

o 

;>» 

d 

>* 

o 

^•S 

o 

* 

ii 

^ 

2 

0 

Jo 

o 

ja 

o 

"S 

CO 

^ 

« 

S5 

tH 

^ 

» 

O 

o 

&4 

S 

n 

H 

m 

S 

GQ 

n 

H 

1859(la8t< 
6  mos) ) 

182 
45 

6 

655 

109 

31 

143 
24 

16 

980 
163 

62 

14 

16 

2 

13 

1 

1026 
171 

27 

29 

175 

.. 

1259 
209 

I860....  ; 

1071 
83 

36 

1264 

92 

63 

906 
72 

64 

3241 

240 

153 

19 

102 

41 

24 

3 

3430 
256 

37 

... 

177 

28 

3672 
276 

1861.... 

543 

60 

32 

922 

77 

50 

702 
64 

29 

2167 
131 

HI 

24 

38 

6 

28 

6 

2268 
189 

... 

14 

315 

40 

2637 
220 

1862.... 

1061 
lldl 

43 

996 

lOU 

56 

949 

89 

52 

3006 
300 

151 

44 

29 

22 

28 

.. 

3129 
313 

300 

15 

3444 

1 

344 

1863(10  ( 

699 

88 

24 

802 
80 

34 

198 
25 

16 

1699 

170 

74 

13 

40 

124 

17 

3 

1896 
190 

1047 

.. 

2943 

mos)  . 

294 

1864.... 

209 
37 

19 

732 
61 

52 

273 
23 

30 

1264 
105 

101 

18 

104 

64 

31 

2 

1483 
124 

237 

.. 

1720 

143 

1865.... 

413 

69 

16 

805 
80 

49 

262 
26 

24 

1480 
124 

89 

64 

78 

73 

37 

4 

1736 
158 

15 

76 

225 

.. 

2052 
187 

1866(firetj 
6mo8)   : 

123 
41 

8 

220 
44 

14 

255 
42 

16 

598 
99 

38 

9 

32 

10 

26 

2 

677 
113 

26 

47 

.... 

-• 

760 
125 

Total  7  yra 

4351 

184 

6396 

349 

368fe 

236 

14,435 

769 

205 

439 

341 

204 

21 

15,645 

105 

166 

2476 

83 

18,477 

Av.  per  yr 
Aver,    pel 

69,  \ 

915 

670 

2062 

119 

2235 

2354 

mo.  for  1 

years  ... 

77 

... 

92 

... 

52 

... 

197 

16 

...I... 

... 

... 

-. 

216 

... 

... 
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General  Recapitulation. — Table  shotoing  the  yearly  averages,  taken  from  preceding  monthly 
reports,  with  totals  for  whole  Hmeof  seven  years,  jf  thi pounds,  prices, per  cents,,  and  sales,  etc, 
of  cattle  and  other  stock. 


cattle. 

Years. 

'C 

3  yra. 
Price. 

3yrs. 

Ct8. 

\^ 

2yrs. 
Price. 

2yrs. 
cts. 

\U: 

Pi^e. 

lyr. 
cts. 

3,2, 

4&lyr 

lbs. 

3,2. 
&lyr 
Price. 

3.2, 

&lyr 

cts. 

1859*  

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863t 

1864 

1865 

1866t 

1137 
1016 
1037 
1031 
1021 
997 
942 
1131 

129.11 
29.65 
26.62 
25.60 
88.06 
41.23 
45.86 
70.61 

25-6 
2  9-10 

4 

45-6 

6 

913 

870 
872 
772 
80H 
788 
817 
854 

$21.01 
24  86 
20.06 
16  33 
19.52 
27.50 
36.77 
46.06 

2  7-10 

21-6 
2  4-10 
3i 
4i 

6fr 

640 
654 
601 
686 
609 
611 
639 
682 

$14.19 
17.46 
13.90 
12.06 
13.17 
16.75 
24.44 
35.95 

2i 

2  4-10 
21-8 

1^ 

4 
5i 

900 
847 
840 
809 
843 
783 
785 
889 

$21.82 
23.99 
20.43 
18.04 
22.03 
27.48 
35.02 
50.87 

2* 
2  7-10 

2  6-10 

Total  aver. 

1039 

38.34 

3  6-10 

837 

26.51 

3i 

628 

18.49 

3 

837 

27.46 

3  3-10 

*  Last  six  months. 
22B 


t  Ten  months. 


t  FixBt  six  months. 
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General  BecapilulaHan — Continued. 


CATTLE. 

Yeaks. 

Calves, 
lbs. 

Calves. 
Price. 

Calves, 
cts. 

Oxen, 
lbs. 

Oxen. 
Price. 

Oxen, 
cts. 

Fat 

cows. 

lbs. 

Fat 
cows. 
Price. 

Fat 

cows. 

cts. 

1859'* 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863t   

350 
267 
350 
392 

$8.85 

9.05 

5.18 

6.26 

6.39 

10.09 

15.16 

33.00 

J 

2 

4 

6f 

2488 
2584 
3610 
2445 
2350 
2911 
2475 
2659 

$80.75 

84.48 

72.75 

66.03 

78.46 

133.04 

162.83 

164.85 

31^ 
3i 
2  8-10 

33-5 
5  1-9 

1150 
1052 
1214 
1021 
826 
1100 
1017 
1025 

$24.00 
26.25 
26.09 
24.88 
19.55 
27.00 
39.89 
53.07 

21-10 
2  4-10 
2  3-10 

1864 

1865 

18661 

400 
500 
500 

3 
4i 
5  7-10 

Total  aver.. 

394 

11.75 

3 

2565 

105.40 

4i 

1051 

30.09 

31-9 

*  Last  six  months.       t  Ten  months.       t  First  six  months. 


Years. 


Milch 

cows. 

lbs. 


1859* 
1860. 


1861  .... 
1862..., 
1863t..-. 

1864  .-., 

1865  .... 
1866t..-, 
Total  aver. 


CATTLE. 


1400 
^093 

1016 

1025 

975 


1102 


Milch 
cows. 
Price. 


$25.75 
24.28 

21.62 
19.81 
18.17 
33.50 
45.00 
56.78 


30.61 


Milch 

cows. 

cts. 


2  2-10 

2 
2i 


% 


Bolls, 
lbs. 


1300 


1112 


1300 

1150 

850 


Bulls, 
Price. 


$47.00 
41.83 

33.90 


29.50 
27.25 
31.00 
31.50 


11421  34.57 


Bulls, 
cts. 


2i 


n 


OTHER  STOCK. 


Horses. 


Mules. 


$53.79 
72.10 


80.00 
63.33 


2il       67.31 


Sheep 


$46.00 


64.00 


7a90 
94.63 


70.88 


$1.47 
1.76 

196 
2.41 
3.51 
3.91 
4.11 


2.77 


Hogs 


$5.19 

4.30 
2.15 


3.88 


Average  per  year 

Average  per  month  for  seven  years. 


$26,500 

4,417 
73,500 
14,000 

6.125 
47,900 

4,000 
60,100 

6,010 
48,300 

4,830 
47,600 

4,330 
81,500 

7.410 
41,100 

6,850 


426,500 


60,929 
6,283 


*  Last  six  months.       t  Ten  months.       t  First  six  months. 
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SOUTETOOWNS. 


The  largest,  "Dantel  Webster,"  bred  by  Mr.  Thorn,  of  N.  Y. ;  the  Hmaller  one,  "Jonas 
Webb,'*  bred  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  N.  J.    Owned  by  IlilJs  &  Jones. 

SHEEP. 

In  Ohio  sheep  were  first  enumerated  by  the  assessors  in  1846,  and  that 
year  consequently  forms  our  starting  point  for  numbers  and  values.  On 
page  —  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  number  and  value  from  1846  to 
1865,  a  period  of  twenty  years.  From  1846  to  1861  the  sheep  averaged 
3,679,943  in  numbers,  but  from  1862  to  1865  the  number  averaged 
5,339,195,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  annual  average  of  the 
preceding  16  years.  The  increase  in  value  is  not  only  remarkable  but 
astonishing;  in  1850,  3,812,707  sheep  were  valued  at  $1,948,984,  or  about 
50  cents  a  head ;  in  1861,  3,943,436  head  were  valued  at  $6,681,427,  or 
$1.69  cents  per  head ;  and  in  1865,  6,305,796  head  were  valued  at  $22,- 
088,176,  or  $3.50  per  head,  or  seven  times  the  amount  they  were  valued 
at  in  1850.  Such  an  increase  in  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
increase  in  value,  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  live  stock.  As  a  rule, 
when  the  quantity  increases  the  price  declines,  and  vice  versa^  but  in  this 
instance,  whilst  the  numbers  have  nearly  doubled  since  1850,  the  price 
has  attained  seven-fold  proportions. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  sheep  in 
the  State  has  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  fleece.  In  1850 
the  fleece,  in  all  probability,  did  not  average  more  than  two  pounds — it 
may  perhaps  be  safe  to  state  that  the  average  at  present  is  at  least  double 
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fbat  amoimt ;  by  coDsnltiBg  the  tables  on  pages  133-4  and  5  of  this  re- 
port, the  weight  of  fleece  may  be  seen  of  some  of  the  best  sheep  in  the 
State. 

For  many  years  an  opinion  prevailed  that  Ohio  was  not  adapted,  in 
her  climate  and  soil,  for  the  long-wooled  sheep,  such  as  Leicester?,  Cots- 
wolds,  Lincolns^  &c.,  bnt  many  years  experience  has  completely  dispelled 
this  idea ;  the  Leicesters  proving  as  hardy,  prolific,  and  thriving  as  well 
here  as  in  England ;  and  so  of  the  other  mntton  or  long- wool  breeds. 
There  is  not  a  desirable  race  or  breed  of  sheep  that  will  not  flourish  in 
Ohio. 

The  causes  of  the  increase  of  numbers  and  price  of  sheep  and  wool,  will 
be  found  ably  discussed  in  the  following  i 

ADDEESS  TO  THE  OHIO  WOOL  GEOWEES*  CONYENTIOK 

BY  N.  S.  TOWNSHEND. 

Mr.  PreHdentf  and  OentUmen  of  the  Ohio  WooX-OrowerB^  Awockition : 

When  I  received,  a  few  days  since,  an  invitation  to  address  this  Asso- 
ciation, my  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  for  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  from  which  I  have  been  mustered  less  than  two  months,  I  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  learn  what  you  have  been  doing,  or  what  are 
your  present  aims.  But  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  during  the  war  of  traveling  through  several  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  and  Territories,  has  made  me  more  familiar 
'  than  heretofore  with  some  aspects  of  the  subject  which  occupies  your  As- 
sociation, and  might  perhaps  enable  me  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  min* 
utes.  I  therefore  meet  you  with  pleasure,  and  ask  your  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  a  largely  increased  production  of  wool 
in  the  United  States. 

Were  we  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  such  a  result,  it 
would  certainly  appear  strange  to  us  that  this  great  agricultural  country^ 
80  perfectly  adapted  in  its  soil  and  climate  to  wool  growing,  should  fail 
to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1860  the 
United  States  produced  60,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool,  and  imported  34,- 
000,000  of  pounds,  besides  importing  manufactured  woolens  of  the  value 
of  $38,000,000.  In  1864  we  produced  80,000,000  of  pounds,  but  we  import- 
ed 73,000,000  lbs.  and  $30,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods.  I  am  unable 
to  say  how  many  pounds  of  wool  or  shoddy  were  worked  up  in  the  goods 
we  imported,  but  it  is  too  apparent  that  we  produce  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  what  is  required  by  our  manufacturers,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
more  than  half  enough  to  clothe  ourselves. 

And  that  this  deficiency  will  continue  for  years  to  come  is  more  than 
probable.    Before  the  rebellion,  the  Cotton  States  could  concentrate  the 
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labor  of  half  a  million  of  slaves  on  the  production  of  their  great  staple, 
cotton,  the  only  article  whicl\  can  to  any  considerable  degree  supply 
the  place  of  wool.  Although  we  trust  that  the  prosperity  of  those  States 
will  soon  be  restored  and  their  future  wealth  greatly  transcend  the  past, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cotton  crop  can  reach  its  former  figures 
for  maiiy  years  to  come.  Though  the  freedmen  should  prove  models  of 
industry,  it  is  not  possible  that  their  labor  can 'be  directed  so  much  in 
one  channel  as  heretofore.  They  will  have  a  thousand  new  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  whether  all  of  them  are  conducive  to  happiness  or  no,  they 
will  equally  interfere  with  the  production  of  cotton.  It  may  also  be  as- 
serted that  the  newly-made  freedmen  and  their  families  will  as  soon  as 
possible  dress  much  better  than  they  did  while  slaves,  and  create  a  de- 
mand for  woolen  goods  for  which  their  past  consumptions  affords  no 
comparison.  An  increased  immigration  from  Europe,  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  will  also  add  to  the  necessity  for  a  large  supply.  And 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  million  of  returned  soldiers  who,  during  the 
war,  have  acquired  the  habit  of  wearing  wool  where  they  formerly  wore 
cotton,  may  also  to  some  extent  increase  the  demand. 

We  have,  therefore,  practically  to  discuss  a  question  of  great  importance. 
Shall  the  increased  demand  of  the  future  be  supplied  by  importation,  or 
by  an  increased  home  production '?  If  our  whole  country  presented  such 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  that  other  forms  of  industry  would  yield 
permanently  larger  profits  than  wool  growing,  and  sufficiently  so  to  pay 
the  cost  of  commercial  exchange,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  continued 
importation.  But  as  we  have  immense  extents  of  country  that  are  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  to  any  other,  and  are  perhaps  better  suited 
to  it  than  any  other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  for  any  other  use 
are  almost  valueless,  there  would  seem  but  little  reason  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  extension  of  this  particular  industry.  With  a  heavy 
national  debt  upon  our  shoulders,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  whether 
we  continue  to  import  millions  of  pounds  ot  wool  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  woolen  goods  annually,  or  whether  we  make  the  best  of  our  own 
resources  and  produce  enough  to  supply  home  wants  and  a  surplus  for 
exportation.  This  is  not  a  time  for  the  honest  patriot  to  sit  down  quietly 
in  his  chimney-corner  and  content  himself  with  saying,  "  O  yes,  let  the 
national  debt  be  paid ;"  but  if  he  have  work  in  him,  or  enterprise,  or 
capital  at  his  command,  there  is  need  that  he  bring  all  into  vigorous  ac- 
tivity. A  new  and  stern  necessity  is  now  upon  us ;  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  idle  ourselves,  or  leave  any  national  resource  undeveloped.  The  waste 
and  extravagance  of  former  years  must  be  changed  for  economy  and  thrift; 
then,  should  it  finally  appear  that  this  great  debt  has  had  the  effect  to 
make  all  industrious,  enterprising  and  economical,  we  may  happily  real- 
ize that 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
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That  we  may  readily  iDcrease  the  production  of  wool,  I  propose  to  show, 
by  presenting  somewhat  in  detail,  the  extent  and  wool-growing  capabili- 
ties of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  first,  of  the  West.  In  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Eastern  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  are  lands 
well  adapted  to  general  cultivation ;  but  in  all  of  these  States  are  exten- 
sive prairies,  which  may  much  more  profitably  be  devoted  to  pasturage 
than  tillage.  In  Nebraska,  Western  Kansas,  Western  Texas,  and  Kew 
Mexico  is  an  immense  range,  of  nearly  a  million  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
which  has  not  rain  enough  for  general  cultivation,  but  much  of  which  is 
adapted  to  wool  growing,  having  at  thousands  of  points  water  enough  for 
large  flocks,  and  grass  without  limit.  Unless  the  natural  grasses  or  the 
immense  prairies  and  plains  of  the  West  can  be  utilized  by  sheep,  a  large 
portion  of  our  country  is,  for  the  present,  nearly  valueless. 

The  principal  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  extensive  wool  growing  on  the 
prairies  is,  the  transient  character  of  the  prairie  grasses,  almost  all  of 
which  are  killed  by  the  first  frost,  and  afterwards  are  neither  palatable 
to  stock  nor  nutritious.  This  involves  the  necessity  of  an  artificial  sup- 
ply for  a  long  season.  But  where  any  part  of  the  western  prairies  is 
thoroughly  pastured,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  herbage ;  annual  plants 
are  replaced  by  perennial  grasses ;  in  most  cases  this  occurs  spontane- 
ously, in  other  places  the  intervention  of  man  is  required.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  the  difficulties  will  diminish,  as  the  herbage  changes  and  culti- 
vated grasses  and  various  forage  crops  are  introduced,  and  buildings  and 
other  shelters  and  conveniences  are  provided. 

Kansas  is  a  beautiful  State,  many  parts  of  which  are  well  watered,  have 
an  abundance  of  stone  for  building  or  fences,  and  of  coal  lor  fuel,  with 
unlimited  pasture  and  comparatively  short  winters.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  majority  of  settlers  in  this  enterprising  young  State  are  endeav- 
oring, notwithstanding  their  light  annual  rainfall,  to  pursue  the  mixed 
husbandry  of  the  older  States  instead  of  directing  their  energies  mainly 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  wool.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  are  taking  flocks  into  Southern  Kansas,  a  region  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  West  for  their  purpose :  they 
will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and,  I  doubt  not,  secure  large  profits 
to  themselves. 

Kew  Mexico  already  contains  nearly  a  million  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  hairy  and  coarse ;  but  the  improvement  already  made  in  some 
flocks  by  the  introduction  of  better  rams,  demonstrates  that  the  sheep  of 
the  Territory  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of  some  kinds  of  wool.  Of  the 
adaptation  of  the  greater  part  of  Texas  to  the  raising  of  stock  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  therefore  nothing  need  be  said  here.  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if,  at  no  distant  day,  Texas  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  States  in 
the  production  of  wooL 
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But  there  is  another  region  even  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wool 
than  the  great  West.  Prom  Virginia  to  Alabama,  through  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  extend  the 
Allegheny  or  Appalachian  range  of  mountains,  having  a  length  of  some 
six  hundred  miles  and  a  breadth  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and,  includ- 
ing the  comparatively  rough  country  on  both  sides,  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles.  Some  of  these  mountains  reach  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet, 
but  a  general  average  of  the  range  is  about  2,500.  This  elevation  mate- 
rially affects  the  climate  for  265  feet  or  thereabouts  of  perpendicular  height, 
in  its  influence  on  temperature,  and  vegetation  is  equivalent  to  a  degree 
of  latitude  further  from  the  equator.  This  mountain  region  consists  of  a 
series  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  between  which  are  valleys  of  great  fer- 
tility and  beauty,  which  produce  in  abundance  all  crops  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  or  animals.  This  section  is  every  where  well  watered, 
and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  indigenous  and  cultivated 
grapes ;  it  has  also  abundance  of  water-power  for  factories,  and  great 
store  of  valuable  minerals. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  this  hilly  country  has  not  been  covered  with  flocks 
and  made  a  source  of  untold  wealth ;  but  it  seems  that  the  only  form  of 
industry  to  which  it  is  adapted  has  never  been  fairly  introduced.  The 
Allegheny  region,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  has  an  important 
advantage  over  the  hilly  region  to  the  north  of  it,  in  Pennsylvania,  ISTew 
York  and  New  England,  in  the  milder  climate  of  its  winters.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  this  mountain  region  is  in  a  wild  state  and  covered 
with  timber  of  more  or  less  value,  and  still  the  haunt  of  wolves,  panthers 
and  bears ;  but  gradually  these  wilds  will  be  cleared  and  covered  with 
grass,  and  the  wolves  made  to  give  place  to  more  profitable  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  hilly  country  already  referred  to,  which  is  fitted  by 
Nature  for  little  else  than  wool  growing,  the  South  in  general  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wool.  It  corresponds  in  climate  with  those 
portions  of  Europe  where  the  vine  and  white  mulberry  flourish,  and 
which  are  there  supposed  to  be  exclusively  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
finest  wools.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  southern  country  is  not  as 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  grass  as  the  northern ;  but  those  who  have 
seen  the  wonderful  development  of  the  indigenous  grasses  through  almost 
the  entire  South,  and  the  success  with  which  the  cultivated  grasses  are 
grown  where  proper  care  is  taken,  will  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  naturally 
a  grass  region.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  grass  has  never  been  a  special 
object  of  culture  as  at  the  North ;  the  cotton  plant  has  possessed  the  soil, 
and  not  less  the  minds  of  the  people.  New  lands  are  cropped  with  com 
or  cotton  as  long  as  they  will  pay  the  cost  of  tillage,  and  when  they  will 
do  that  no  longer  they  are  abandoned  to  grass  or  weeds,  and  new  lands 
are  clonrod.  With  such  a  system  the  North  would  be  no  more  a  grass 
country  than  the  South. 
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Heretofore  much  of  the  labor  at  the  South  has  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  two  or  three  great  staples.  Comparatively  few  animals  are 
kept ;  neither  wool,  beef,  pork,  nor  dairy  products  have  been  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  much  less  for  exportation. 
Should  it  be  found  impossible  for  land-owners  to  obtain  hereafter  the 
labor  necessary  to  grpw  cotton  as  extensively  as  formerly,  they  have  in 
wool  growing  an  excellent  resource,  and  one  that  requires  less  labor  than 
any  other  form  of  husbandry.  Sheep,  by  that  vital  alchemy  which  en- 
ables them  to  transmute  the  lowliest  plants  into  the  most  valuable  of 
products,  will  soon,  if  permitted,  restore  that  country  to  a  measure  of  its 
former  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  large  estates  common  at  the  South 
will  give  their  owners  great  advantages  for  wool  growing  over  the  small 
farms  and  high-priced  lands  at  the  North,  where,  from  the  greater  density 
of  population,  the  necessity  of  producing  food  is  imperative.  But  if  it 
shall  be  found  that  all  the  labor  required  for  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
other  southern  staples  can  be  obtained,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued  at  the 
South.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  not  been  kept  there  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  the  best  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  world,  nor  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  lands  devoted  to  tillage.  In 
any  event,  then,  wool  growing  may  prove  a  convenient  and  profitable 
change  for  the  southern  farmer,  and  that  portion  of  the  country  may  soon 
(Contribute  its  full  proportion  of  this  valuable  article. 

Also  at  the  North  may  the  production  of  wool  be  greatly  increased.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  extended  regions 
of  mountain  or  hilly  land,  besides  many  large  tracts  and  innumerable 
smaller  ones  which,  from  the  rocky  and  uneven  character  of  the  surface, 
are  better  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  than  to  any  thing  else. 
These  lands  to  a  great  extent  are  no  doubt  already  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  much  profit  is  consequently  secured  which,  but  for  sheep,  would 
be  lost.  But  if  necessary  the  number  of  sheep  might  be  greatly  increased 
through  all  the  Northern  States,  not  only  on  lands  unfitted  to  any  other 
industry,  but  also  on  lands  which  are  best  adapted  to  tillage.  A  good 
system  of  husbandry  requires  that  a  complement  of  domestic  animals  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  man  in  his  labors,  or  converting  into  ar- 
ticles better  adapted  to  human  food  or  materials  for  his  clothing,  some 
of  the  direct  products  of  the  soil.  A  secondary  purpose  which  they  sub- 
serve, though  not  much  less  important,  is  that  of  converting  waste  mate- 
rials into  manure,  with  which  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  maintained.  For 
these  purposes  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  all  employed,  the  choice 
between  them,  or  the  proportion  of  each  which  should  be  kept  to  insure 
the  largest  profit,  will  depend  on  soil,  location,  and  various  circumstances. 
The  horse  is  long  before  he  is  ready  for  service  or  market,  and  is  not  used* 
for  food,  but  he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  we  cannot  do  without  him.    Neat 
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cattle  labor  when  required,  and  their  beef,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  make 
them  not  only  profitable  but  indispensable.  The  hog,  by  his  excellent 
powers  of  digestion,  is  enabled  to  render  essential  service  to  the  farmer, 
and  is  likely  to  retain  his  popularity  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  Sheep  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  comfort  in.  their 
wool,  and  to  our  food  by  their  mutton.  All  of  these  animals  have  their 
special  uses  and  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  man,  but  perhaps  we  do 
not  claim  too  much  for  sheep  when  we  say,  that  in  proportion  to  their 
original  cost  and  the  care  and  expense  they  involve,  none  of  the  domestic 
animals  pay  better. 

Should  any  one  ask  what  variety  of  sheep  will  pay  the  best?  I  reply 
that  this  is  a  question  not  possible  to  answer,  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration a  variety  of  circumstances.  When  sheep  are  kept  in  large  flocks 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  a  mutton  market  it  is  probable  that  fine- 
wooled  sheep  are  entitled  to  the  preference;  but  when  kept  in  small  flocks 
as  a  part  of  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry,  and  near  a  good  market  for  lamb 
and  mutton,  it  is  probable  that  the  sheep  which  come  to  maturity  sooner 
weigh  heavier  pay  better.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  |uch  practical  and 
importance  as  it  may  appear,  and  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  settled  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  Our  manufacturers  require  different  styles 
and  qualities  of  wool,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  one  variety  of  sheep, 
it  would  therefore  be  unfortunate  if  all  of  us,  from  the  hope  of  securing 
the  largest  profits,  should  be  induced  to  keep  the  same  variety.  It  would 
seem  more  desirable  to  ascertain  what  qualities  of  the  different  styles  of 
wool  are  needed  by  our  manufacturers,  and  what  varieties  of  sheep  are 
best  adapted  to  .^upply  this  want,  or  best  fitted  for  any  other  special  pur- 
I)ose  to  which  sheep  can  be  applied. 

The  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  are  wanted  because  they 
are  either  finei:»  longer,  or  cheaper  than  what  we  raise.  Fine  wools,  suit- 
able for  the  best  broadclothes,  are  not  produced  by  us  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity J  we  therefore  import  such  wool  at  a  high  price,  and  also  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  cloths  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  at  home, 
and  should  be  if  we  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  wool.  We  also 
imported  largely  of  the  long,  lustrous,  combing  wools,  of  which  worsted 
fabrics  are  made;  almost  all  the  woolen  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain  are  made  from  wools  of  this  description.  These  styles  of  wool, 
the  finest  and  the  longest,  are  what  we  ought  at  once  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce in  addition  to  the  valuable  wools  which  we  at  present  supply  to 
manufacturers.  Of  the  particular  merits  of  the  several  families  of  the 
Spanish  merino  or  of  their  Saxon,  Silesian,  French  or  American  descend- 
ents,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  inform  you,  or  of  the 
comparative  value  of  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  Lincolns  for  the  produc- 
duction  of  lustrous  combing  wools. 
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But  of  the  adaptation  of  particular  breeds  for  producing  mutton  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  offer  a  remark  or  two,  especially  as  the 
dioice  among  mutton  sheep  must  sometimes  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  wool  market.  Mutton  does  not  appear  to  be  a  favorite  article  of 
food  with  the  American  people,  yet  the  amount  consumed  is  far  firom  in- 
considerable. I  have  been  told  by  butchers  in  Cleveland  that  the  value 
of  the  mutton  sold  in  that  market  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  beef,  and  in  the  summer  months,  when  lamb  is  in  season, 
the  proportion  is  near  one-third.  In  New  York,  the  last  market  before 
the  Christmas  just  past,  there  were  6,434  head  of  cattle  sold  and  17,486 
sheep.  This  is  less  than  the  proportion  of  mutton  consumed  in  several 
European  countries,  where  it  is  thought  that  mutton  can  be  produced  at 
less  cost  than  beef,  and  where  it  is  equally  esteemed.  If  the  consumption 
of  mutton  were  considerably  increased  in  this  country  it  is  probable  that 
the  health  of  the  people  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer  would  be  improved 
by  the  change. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  sheep  which  produce  the  finest 
wool  will  not  also  produce  the  best  mutton,  and  enable  us  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  class  of  mutton  sheep.  The  comparative  excellence 
of  merino  mutton  is  not  a  question  for  argument  but  simply  one  of  taste ; 
but  the  earlier  maturity  of  Leicesters  and  Southdowns,  and  the  greater 
weight  of  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  Lincolns,  aside  from  any  real  or  sup- 
posed difference  in  the  quality  of  their  mutton,  appear  to  have  given  the 
preference  to  all  of  these  over  the  merino.  Another  fact  even  more  con- 
clusive may  be  mentioned,  the  lustrous  character  and  length  of  Leicester, 
Cotswold  or  Lincoln  wool  are  not  in  the  least  impaired  but  rather  improv- 
ed by  high  feeding,  while  the  carding  and  felting  qualities  of  merino 
wool  are  materially  changed  by  the  same  treatment. 

So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  mutton  alone  is  concerned,  the  Southdown 
is  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  this  variety  is  hardy  throughout  the 
North,  keeps  easily  and  matures  early.  But  the  wool  of  the  Southdown 
is  neither  fine  nor  long,  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  medium  wool,  of  which 
the  supply  is  at  present  much  better  than  of  other  styles.  The  Leices- 
ters, Cotawold  and  Lincolns  are  almost  equally  as  desirable  as  the  South- 
down for  mutton,  making  up  in  quantity  what  they  may  be  supposed  tx) 
lack  in  quality,  and  all  produce  that  description  of  combing  wool  which  is 
at  present  in  demand  for  worsteds.  These  long-wooled  sheep  are  perfect- 
ly hardy  in  Canada,  in  the  Northern  States  and  as  far  south  as  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  and  probably  still  further  south,  but  of  that  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  observation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  health  of  flocks  depends  more  on  individual  management  than 
on  breed  or  latitude.  When  the  health  of  flocks  or  families  is  injuriously 
aflfeetod  we  are  more  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  Providenre  or  the  cli- 
mate or  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  or  anything,  rather  than  upon  our 
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own  mismanagement,  where  it  more  likely  belongs.  On  my  farm  a  flock 
of  about  three  hundred  Leicester  sheep  has  been  kept  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years.  In  the  main  they  have  been  healthy  and  profitable;  but  one 
season,  several  years  since,  the  lambs  after  weaning  were  put  upon  a 
piece  of  wet  land  where  they  remained  until  they  all  took  the  rot  and 
ultimately  died.  This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  that  disease  made 
its  appearance  in  the  flock.  Shall  I  say  that  Leicester  sheep  are  not 
hardy  in  N'orthern  Ohio,  or  that  Ohio  is  too  low  and  wet  for  Leicester 
sheep,  or  shall  I  with  more  truth  say  that  stme  body  made  a  blunder. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  find  a  breed  that  will  prove  hardy  in  spite  of 
neglect  and  mismanagemet  or  that  will  prove  most  profitable  under  all 
circumstances,  it  were  better  that  we  study  well  the  adaptations  of  our 
lands  and  location,  and  learn  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  whatever 
breed  we  may  sele^jt.  The  best  breeds  in  the  hands  of  some  will  deterior- 
ate, while  in  the  hands  of  others  they  will  steadily  improve.  If  farmers 
would  give  more  thought  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  they  would  find  themselves  repaid  not  only  by  large  profits  but 
almost  certainly  in  the  improved  health  of  themselves  and  families,  for 
the  sai^itary  regulations  that  hold  in  the  stable  and  sheep-fold  are  equal- 
ly applicable  in  the  house. 

It  is  then  apparent  that  we  have  an  immense  extent  of  country  west, 
'south  and  north,  which  is  better  adapted  to  wool-growing  than  to  any- 
thing else,  and  also  that  the  production  of  wool  may  be  extended  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  without  prejudice  to  any  other  interest.  And  further 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  South  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
whole  country  furnish  reasons  for  special  force  for  greatly  extending  this 
form  of  industry.  We  can,  if  we  please,  rapidly  increase  the  growth  of 
wool.  A  few  years  would  suffice  to  make  this  the  greatest  wool-growing 
country  in  the  world,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  at  present  behind  several 
that  have  fewer  natural  advantages  and  much  less  than  our  extent.  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  little  more  than  120,- 
000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  30,000,000,  has  45,000,000  of  sheep 
and  produces  260,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  imports  100,000,000  more. 
Prance  has  45  millions  of  sheep.  Germany  60,000,000,  while  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  had  little  more  than  22,000,000. 

But  should  there  be  such  an  increase  in  the  qantity  produced,  how  will 
it  affect  Ohio  wool-growers?  Manufacturers  tell  us  that  were  they  protect- 
ed against  the  pauper  labor  and  enormous  capital  of  Europe,  and  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  in  abundance,  they  could  greatly  extend  their  oper- 
ations, furnish  the  manufactured  article  better  and  cheaper  than  it  could 
be  imi)orted,  at*  the  same  time  pay  a  better  price  for  the  raw  material 
than  we  could  otherwise  obtain,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  create  a  home 
market  for  almost  cvcr^  thing  the  faiiuer  would  have  to  hcll.    To  ihln 
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there  is  probably  a  wool-growers'  side  as  well  as  a  manufacturers'  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  association  will  endeavor  to  see  it,  as  they  doubt- 
less will,  to  see  where  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  manufacturers 
are  in  harmony.  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  propose  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy — in  their  proper  solu- 
tion, not  growers  and  manufacturers  only  but  the  whole  country  is  deep- 
ly interested. 

But  should  the  effect  of  increased  production  be  what  some  will  be  lik^ 
ly  to  fear,  a  reduction  of  price,  for  is  that  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil  ? 
The  price  of  woolen  goods  is  at  present  very  high,  too  high  for  most  of  us 
and  far  too  high  for  thousands  whose  income  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer,  doubtless,  desires  as 
he  has  the  right  to  share  equally  with  the  manufacturer  the  profit  on  their 
joint  product,  but  he  does  not  desire  to  see  the  world  go  half  fed  or  half 
clothed  so  that  he  may  put  money  in  his  purse.  In  the  division  of  labor 
which  civilization  necessitates,  the  farmer  takes  for  his  mission  to  supply- 
mankind  with  food  and  material  for  raimgnt.  He  blends  his  labor  with, 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  in  order  to  draw  from  the  great  storehouses  of 
earth  and  air  those  necessaries  which  because  man  does  so  little  to  create 
them  and  mature  so  much  we  not  inaptly  call  the  bounties  of  Pro\ddence. 
Shall  he  take  these  gifts  as  if  they  were  all  his  own,  and  dispense  them 
with  niggardly  hand,  wishing  God  were  less  bountiful  so  that  his  own 
share  of  the  profits  might  be  larger.  Instead  of  this  he  will  aim  to  produce 
more  and  better  and  cheaper  continually,  if  his  profits  are  lessened  by 
the  abundance  which  his  own  labor  and  skill  have  created,  instead  of 
complaining  of  the  abundance  he  will  seek  by  improved  methods  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  still  further.  He  will  be  happy  in  the  fact  that 
his  countrymen  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear,  and  would  glory  especial- 
ly did  he  know  that  they  had  the  best  of  flour,  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
firuits  and  vegetables  to  eat;  and  the  best  of  linen,  cotton,  wool  and  silk 
to  wear,  and  that  these  were  all  so  abundant  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  needed  them.  The  man  that  farms  in 
such  a  spirit  will  be  enobled  by  his  calling,  and  whether  he  becomes  rich 
or  no  will  not  fail  to  be  blessed  in  his  labors.  Gentlemen,  when  men  try 
to  frighten  you  from  an  increased  production  of  wool  by  telling  you  that 
such  increase  will  make  wool  cheap,  look  them  squarely  in  the  face  and 
say— Thank  God! 

But  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wool  in  the  future  Ohio  growers 
ought  to  make  a  large  profit  for  many  years  from  the  sale  of  superior 
stock  sheep.  The  demand  for  really  good  sheep  of  any  variety  cannot 
fail  to  increase  if  there  is  any  general  extension  of  wool-growing  through 
the  country.  Ohio  is  at  present  the  principal  wool-growing  State,  and  to 
this  State  purchasers  from  the  South  and  West  will  come  if  we  have  as 
we  ought  the  best  of  every  variety  to  sell  at  a  fair  price. 
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Besides  this,  Ohio  is  an  excellent  State  to  move  from,  and  an  additional 
Bonrce  of  profit  to  Ohio  wool  growers  will  be  realized  when  they  send 
their  sons  or  go  themselves  to  establish  large  flocks  in  regions  where  there 
is  more  room  and  land  is  cheaper.  Shall  we  always  content -oarselves  to 
grow  wool  as  we  have  done  in  Ohio,  with  flocks  averaging  little  more  than 
100?  Does  it  require  all  the  brains  or  capital  of  an  Ohio  farmer  to  man- 
age 100  sheep  t  Where  there  is  elbow  room  sufficient,  cannot  an  intelli- 
gent Ohio  farmer  direct  the  feeding  and  breeding  and  sell  tho  products 
of  10,000  sheep  as  well  as  of  any  smaller  number  *?  Other  forms  of  indus- 
try cannot  be  indefinitely  extended  for  want  of  labor  and  capital ;  to  pro- 
duce double  our  present  quantity  of  wheat,  com,  or  cotton  would  require 
a  great  additional  expenditure  o^  labor,  but  to  double  the  quantity  of  wool 
produced  in  the  country  would  not  require  another  man  and  scarcely 
another  dollar,  but  simply  more  room  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
in  this  country.  Tillage  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  to  the  farmer;  our  domestic  animals  will  do  for  us,  if  we  allow 
them,  much  more  than  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Why,  then,  should  their 
numbers  be  limited  by  anything  save  the  means  for  their  subsistence? 
Why  should  we  not  produce  millions  of  pounds  of  silk  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  wool  annually  ?  Why  not  let  the  land  literally  flow 
with  milk  and  honey?  Let  man  exercise  benificently  and  abundantly  the 
dominion  which  he  rightfully  holds  over  the  brute  creation  and  his  com- 
forts may  increase  indefinitely,  and  while  he  is  made  the  richer  no  one  is 
made  the  poorer  or  need  envy  his  abundance. 

Gentlemen,  from  the  subject  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration 
you  will  perceive  that  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  this  association 
was  not  organized  for  any  narrow  or  selfish  purpose.  My  acquaintance 
with  many  of  its  members  gives  me  the  assurance  that  its  purpose  was 
less  to  promote  individual  profit  than  the  general  good.  It  is  with  this 
conviction  that  I  have  ventured  to  present  an  aspect  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, in  which  every  citizen  of  the  country  is  interested  but  little  less  than 
ourselves,  and  which  I  am  well  aware  has  not  for  you  the  merit  of  any 
novelty.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  result 
of  your  deliberations  here,  and  of  your  labors  at  home,  may  prove  iiighly 
beneficial  to  yourselves  and  to  the  country. 


SWINE, 

like  the  sheep,  were  not  enumerated  by  the  assessors  until  1846,  at  which 
time  1,405,094  head  w^re  reported,  valued  at  $2,238,876  or  a  little  more 
than  $1.50  per  head.  In  1865  there  were  1,455,092  or  50,000  more  than 
in  1846  returned,  valued  at  $6,706,001  or  $4.60  per  head.  The  maximum 
number  of  hogs  reported  by  assessors  at  any  time  between  1846  and  1865 
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was  in  1854  when  2.887,015  were  reported,  valued  at  $5,558,487  or  nearly 
$2.00  per  head. 

But  these  statistics  are  not  a  correct  exponent  of  the  swine  in  Ohio — 
the  enumeration  is  made  in  April  or  May,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any 
other  than  swine  kept  for  breeding  purposes  are  enumerated — all  under 
six  months  old  on  the  first  of  June  not  being  taken  into  the  account, 
whilst  the  fat  and  surplus  swine,  which  constitute  the  great  majority, 
were  either  killed  during  the  packing  season,  or  shipped  to  eastern  cities. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  swine  maturing  early  have  been  in  greater  de- 
mand than  other  breeds,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  many  year- 
lings an4  under  slaughtered  and  in  market.  There  is  no  data  at  hand 
from  which  the  number  of  swine  killed  for  family  use ;  of  hogs  packed  at 
the  various  points  within  the  State  and  which  were  grown  in  Ohio ;  nor  of 
those  shipped  east  on  foot  can  be  ascertained.  There  are  undoubtedly 
millions  of  swine  which  are  too  young  to  be  assessed  and  which  are 
either  shipped  or  slaughtered  before  the  next  annual  visit  of  the  assessor, 
so  that  our  swine  statistics  are  the  least  satisfactory  or  reliable  in  show- 
ing the  extent  and  value  of  this  species  of  live  stock,  of  all  the  statistics 
collected  in  relation  to  live  stock. 

The  swine  in  Ohio  have  always  been  healthy — true  there  is, an  occa- 
sional epidemic  breaks  out  among  them  where  they  are  kept  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  losses  by  disease  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  Of  late  years  it  is  more  rare  than  formerly  to  find 
them  affected  with  Ttieasles;  and  so  far  as  triohirue  spiralis  is  concerned, 
they  are  as  yet  entirely  exempt. 

The  condition  of  the  live  stock  interest  must  be  very  satisfactory  to 
breeders  and  growers  in  the  State — horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry,  all  commanding  remunerative  prices,  and  the  supply  of  none 
equal  to  the  demand,  presents  a  very  encouraging  field  of  operations  to 
those  engaged  in  these  respective  pursuits  of  breeding  or  rearing. 

From  statistics  at  command  it  appears  that  during  the  past  20  years 

Ohio  had — 

Average  for 

20  years.  In  1865. 

Horses 618,682  678,456 

Cattle 1,508,375  1,244,327 

Sheep 4,048.665  6,305,796 

Swine 2,048,750  1,455,092 

We  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  showing  the  average  number  of 
acres  tilled  and  products  of  the  several  kinds  of  crops  grown  in  the  State. 

The  first  State  statistics  which  we  have  of  wheat  and  corn  were  those 
collected  in  1850,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  were  the  crop  harvested  in 
1849.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  avera^ 
number  of  acres  in  wheat  and  corn,  and  the  bushels  harvested  therefrom 
from  1850  to  1864  (crops  of  1849  and  1863).  The  crops  and  acreage  of 
rye,  barley  and  buckwheat,  oats  and  meadow,  are  from  1858  to  1864  (crops 
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of  1857  to  1863).  Flax  and  sorgho  from  1862  to  1864  (3  years).  Potatoes 
from  1860  to  1864  (5  years).  Tobacco  and  clover  from  1863  to  1864  (2 
years). 


Crop. 


Yrs. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Rye 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Oats 

Meadow 

Clover 

"       Seed , 

"  plowed  down. 
Flax - 

"    Fiber 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Sorgho 

**       sugar -. 


Annual  av- 
erage in 


Annual  aver- 
age crop  har- 
vested in 
bushels. 


1,700,282 

2,073,489 

71.290 

86,563 

64,116 

668.977 

1,376,088 

375,274t 


(32,181) 
70,340 


82,912 
34,292 
30,433 


6,634,056 


20,679,487 

64,954,993 

707,026 

1,632,812 

834,968 

14,825,460 

1,6I2,910» 

283,124* 

125,589 


470,865 
2,740,532t 
6,540,977 
26,087,695tt 
2,569,341tt 
26,823*** 


<J3  &.   -^  o  S""3 


12.16 

31.33 

991 

18.86 

13.02 

22.15 

1.17 

0.82 

0.36 


6.69 
38.95 

78.88 
760.6 
84.4 
0.88 


25.6 

32.4 
[1.0 
1.3 
0^ 

10. 

20.4 
5.5 


(i.r 

1.0 


1.2 

0.5 
0.4 


100. 


*  Tons  of  hay,  exclusive  of  clover  plowed  down. 

t  Including  the  clover  plowed  down. 

**  Per  centage  of  area  in  clover. 

t  Pounds  of  fiber. 

tt  Pounds. 

it  Gallons  of  syrup. 

•**  Pounds  of  sugar. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  an  annual  average  of  6,634,056  acres 
cultivated.  If  we  represent  the  proportions  of  the  entire  State,  on  a  sin- 
gle farm  of  400  acres,  then  there  would  be  just  100  acres  devoted  to  crops 
above  enumerated,  and  this  100  acres  would  be  divided  as  follows : 

Wheat 25.5  acres,  producing  310  bushels  in  the  aggregate. 

Com 32.4     "  "         1015 

Eye 1     acre  "  10 

Barley 1.3  acres  "  23^      " 

Buckwheat     1   acre  "  13       "  " 

Oats 10   acres  "         221i      " 

Meadow...   20.5    "  "  24  tons  of  hay.  i 

Clover 5.5    "  "  4i         "  and  2  bushels  of  seed.  ' 

"     1   acre,  plowed  down. 

Flax 1      "     producing  6f  bushels  of  seed  and  ^  pounds  fiber.  |  v . 

Potatoes...      li    "  "       9di       " 

Tobacco...       i    "  "        380  pounds. 

Sorgho i    "  "         42  gallons  syrup  and  i  pound  of  sugar.  T 

On  these  400  acred  the  average  of  live  stock  is  nearly  11  head  of  horses, 
26  head  of  cattle,  62  sheep,  and  33  swine ;  and  the  average  population 
is  36  persons  on  this  amount  of  land. 
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[I  had  prepared  tables  showing  in  detail  the  average  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  the  several  regions  of  the  State,  as,  the  Miami  Valley,  Scioto 
Valley,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  a  statement  of  each  particular  crop ;  but 
the  State  print^er,  at  a  late  hour,  informed  me  that  there  was  no  space  for 
the  statements  and  tables,  unless  I  saw  proper  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
size  of  the  volume  as  designated  by  the  Legislature ;  and  not  having 
time  to  rewrite  in  a  condensed  and  compact  form,  I  am  obliged  to  omit 
them  abruptly,  and  select  the  contributions  on  sorgho  and  grapes  which 
were  intended  to  form  a  i)ortion  of  the  body  of  this  article,  as  the  best 
closing  I  can  make  under  the  circumstances. — ^Elippabt.] 

SORGHO. 

The  sorgho  crop  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  attained  re- 
spectable proportions.  I  wrote  to  several  gentlemen  in  various  portions 
of  the  State,  competent  to  impart  information  on  many  points  connected 
with  sorgho  culture  and  manufacture  in  the  State.  The  following  paper 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Wbbnn,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  connection : 

Deab  Sib  :— Tour  favor  of  the  last  of  February,  containing  inquiries 
on  the  SoBGHO  question^  and  it  being  a  busy  season  of  the  year  with  me, 
I  have  not  time  to  do  the  subject  justice — volumes  might  be  written  on 
the  questions  propounded.  As  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
matter  ever  since  the  first  iniroduciian  of  it  in  this  country,  I  will  briefly 
answer  some  of  your  questions. 

1st.  The  acclimation  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  a  mooted  question.  I 
think  it  does  not  acclimate  as  ready  in  this  State  as  com,  wheat,  oats, 
etc. ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  with  proper  management,  it  can  always  be 
made  a  paying  crop,  as  it  will  make  molasses  at  different  stages  of  its 
growth — also  profitable  for  stook  feed* 

2d.  My  impression  is,  that  it  ^ucceeds  better  in  the  9ouUi£m  part  of 
Ohio  than  in  the  northern.  I  believe  it  mwceeds  better  still  further  south — 
not  in  growth,  but  in  saccharine  matter ;  also  preserving  its  identity. 

3d.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  loses  its  saccharine  qualities  in 
Ohio  by  repeatedly  planting  the  same  kind  of  seed. 

4th.  My  opinion  is,  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
manuring  with  any  artificial  fbbtilizbb  does  not  enrich  the  juice  bat 
OTily  increases  the  size  of  the  oa/ne ;  and  am  of  the  opinion,  that  very 
frequently  the  juice  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  the  fertilizer.  I  have  been 
most  successful  in  changing  my  seed  at  least  every  two  ybabs — sending 
ftirther  south  for  it — though,  in  many  instances,  have  known  good  yields 
from  qualities  of  seed  kept  for  several  years  in  the  North-western  States. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  selection  of  seed,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  sea- 
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son,  the  mode  of  culture,  etc.  The  kind  of  soil  I  prefer,  is  good,  dry 
corn  land ;  sandy  loam — ^not  **  muck  " — as  a  fertilizer.  Plow  under  clover 
or  some  other  green  crop,  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  Wet  seasons  give  a 
large  growth  and  weak  juice ;  dry  seasons  rich  juice,  but  small  cane,  re- 
quiring a  strong  mill, 

5th.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  any  and  all  the 
varieties  I  have  ever  experimented  with  will  mix  together,  if  planted 
successfully  by  each  other,  and  that  they  will  hybridize  with  broom-corn, 
chocolate-corn,  etc.  I  do  not  think  that  the  first  year  of  hybridity  will 
have  much  effect  upon  the  molasses,  but  to  plant  the  seed  after  hybridiz- 
ing will  be  very  deleterious  to  the  crop  in  quantity  and  quality  of  sac- 
charine matter.  I  have  worked  up  some  cane  that  was  so  tinctured  with 
broom-corn,  that  it  was  sickening  to  be  over  the  evaporator  while  boiling; 
the  juice  also  being  weaker,  and  making  a  poor  article  of  molasses — in  a 
few  instances  being  so  near  like  broom-corn,  it  was  comparatively  worth- 
less and  very  insipid ;  some  stalks  nearly  dry  as  the  parent  broom-corn. 

6th.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  sorgho  from  becoming  a  permanent  crop 
in  Ohio — croakers  notwithstanding — ^particularly  for  home  consumption; 
and  with  a  riper  experience  and  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
believe  it  can  be  made  profitable  to  supply  sections  that  cannot  raise  it. 

7th.  As  to  soil,  I  have  answered  this  question  in  the  4th  answer.  I 
believe  it  is  now  a  conceded  point,  that  when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough 
state  it  is  the  richest  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  work. 

8th.  As  stated  before,  the  most  suitable  time  for  harvesting  and  work- 
ing up,  is  when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough ;  but  frequently  good  molasses 
can  be  made  from  the  cane  as  soon  as  the  head  or  panicle  shoots  out,  and 
fix)m  that  on  until  the  seed  ripens;  therefore  accommodating  itself,  differ- 
ent from  the  most  of  crops,  to  the  carelessness,  backwardness  or  other- 
wise of  the  owner.  My  plan  for  several  yeais  past  has  been — and  others 
have  been  convinced  to  adopt  the  same  course — ^if  frost  will  admit  of  it, 
to  cut  the  seed  when  the  cane  is  in  the  dough,  to  shock  it  with  blades 
and  tops  all  on  in  large  shocks  in  the  field,  in  the  same  manner  as  com. 
It  keeps  better  in  that  form  than  any  other.  When  cured  two  or  three 
weeks,  a«  the  case  may  be,  I  then  commence  stripping,  topping  and  manu- 
facturing as  fast  as  I  can.  The  blades  and  tops  always  pay  for  harvesting, 
as  they  are  ready  to  store  away.  When  stripped  in  the  field  standing, 
and  left  so  for  several  days,  it  frequently  sours  or  dries  up,  and  blades 
and  tops  nearly  a  loss ;  when  stripped,  and  the  cane  hauled  in  piles  while 
green,  as  some  do,  it  fr^uently  spoils.  I  have  had  cane  to  freeze  solid, 
and  by  working  it  up  as  soon  as  thawed  out,  made  a  very  good  article  of 
molasses ;  but  I  think  it  rather  risky  to  let  winter  catch  it  on  hand.  I 
believe  it  might  be  protected  to  some  extent  through  the  winter,  provided 
the  caiDf^  was  matured,  by  puting  it  in  long  ricks  and  covering  it  two  or 
23B 
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three  feet  with  corn  fodder,  straw  or  hay,  but  don't  believe  it  is  as  profit- 
able as  manufactnring  earlier. 

9th.  I  do  not  think  it  will  justify  every  fanner  to  purchase  machinery 
to  manufacture  just  for  his  own  use ;  rather  too  much  of  an  outfit,  with- 
out he  intends  raising  to  sell,  or  to  work  for  neighbors.  Neither  do  I 
think  it  will  ever  pay  for  many  large  manufacturing  establishments  to 
start  up  at  several  thousand  dollars  expense,  exclusively  for  the  northern 
stigar-canej  as  the  working  time  is  too  short,  say  from  five  to  eight  weeks 
also,  it  will  not  pay  to  haul  the  cane  more  than  three  or  four  miles.  My 
opinion  is,  the  best  plan  is  small  manufacturing  establishments,  every 
four  or  six  miles,  all  over  the  country.  Let  a  man  of  some  experience 
make  his  calculations  how  much  he  can  work  up  in  a  given  time,  and  get 
suitable  machinery,  and  put  up  such  buildings  as  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Said  buildings  can  be  turned  to  some  other  account,  when  not  used  for 
sorgho. 

10th.  A  great  many  versions  could  be  given  to  this  question.  For  a 
neighborhood  establishment,  I  would  prefer  a  strong  two-horse  vertical 
mill — ^weight  1000  or  1200  lbs,  all  arrangements  and  everything  all  per- 
fect— that  would  express  juice  from  good  cane  in  10  hours  to  make  from 
76  to  100  gallons  of  syrup,  and  a  good  evaporator  (there  are  many  kinds) 
to  match,  always  making  calculation  for  the  mill  to  have  greater  capa- 
city than  the  evaporator. 

11th.  As  yet  there  is  no  method  as  reliable  for  making  sugar  fix)m 
sorgho  as  making  whisky  from  rye  or  com ;  and  my  faith  is  not  strong 
enough  to  believe  the  time  will  ever  arrive.  Notwithstanding  there  are 
some  humbugs  in  the  shape  of  patent  nostrums,  perambulating  the 
country,  crying  sugar,  but  after  they  are  gone,  their  victims  find  them j 
selves  minus  a  few  dollars  without  value  received.  Yet  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  considerable  sugar  will  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  will  always  pay  to  raise  the  cane  for  molasses  alone,  or  for  stock-feed 
alone. 

12th.  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  very  similar  to  the  last.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  northern  sugar-cane  can  ever  be  converted  into 
sugar,  with  as  much  certainty  as  to  profit,  as  it  can  be  manufactured  into 
syrup  or  molasses. 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  answer  all  the  questions  propounded.  I 
will  close  by  saying :  Get  good  seed  flx)m  reliable  parties ;  take  good, 
dry  com  land ;  plow  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverize ;  plant  in  drills  or 
hills,  so  as  to  have  double  the  number  of  stalks  as  you  would  of  com. 
Don't  plant  until  the  ground  gets  warm ;  cover  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  Commence  cultivating  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  across  the 
row.  !K^eep  the  ground  clean  and  mellow  until  the  plants  are  three  feet 
high ;  it  will  then  take  care  of  itself  until  ready  for  harvesting.  After 
following  the  directions  given  above  on  harvesting,  have  all  your  accou- 
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trements  in  complete  working  trim.     Plenty  of  good  dry  wood ;  force 

enoagh  to  manage  affairfl ;  have  defecating  and  finishiug  apartments ; 

boil  rapidly,  until  nearly  done — then  slow.    Don't  stop  the  fire  until 

your  day's  work  is  done ;  don't  scorch;  keep  everything  clean,  and  you 

will  have  success. 

6EAPES. 

Notwithstanding  grapes  have  been  grown  for  many  years  in  Ohio,  yet 
the  present  is  the  first  year  in  which  any  returns  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  acres  in  grapes,  or  the  product  of  the  vines.  From  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Mr.  Bateham,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers' 
Association,  it  would  appear  that  these  statistics  are  not  reliable.  I  am 
aware  that  the  blanks  for  the  assessors  were  distributed  at  a  very  late 
day,  and  in  some  instances  the  County  Auditors  distributed  the  blanks 
of  the  preceding  year. 

J.  H.  Klippart,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  I  wrote  you  some  days  since,  requesting  you  to 
send  me  the  statistics  of  grape-growing,  as  gathered  by  the  assessors.  I  now  wish  to 
say  yon  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  copy  or  send  them,  as  they  are  no  sort  of  use  to 
anybody.  I  find  that  one- half  the  assessors  gave  no  attention  to  the  inquiries  at  aU, 
and  others  did  not  set  down  one-half  the  amounts  in  their  townships.  For  instance,  in 
this  township  of  Painesville,  we  have  oyer  thirty  acres  set  in  grapes,  and  the  assessor 
returned  just  dhteCy  (which  was  my  own  vineyard; )  and,  in  our  county,  I  am  sure  not 
one-half  are  set  down.  The  same  is  true  of  other  counties;  (see  the  enclosed  letter  i¥om 
R.  B.  Bollock,  of  Lorain  county.)  Now,  in  behalf  of  our  Association  and  the  public,  I 
wish  to  protest  against  any  publication  of  such  statistics,  as  they  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  and  do  mischief.  We  must  try  some  plan  to  compel  the  assessors  to  do 
their  duty  better.    How  can  this  be  done  1    Please  write  me. 

Truly  yours,  &c., 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

The  following  descriptive  list  of  grapes  grown  in  Ohio  was  prepared  for 
this  report  by  Mr.  Oeobge  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  famish,  as  you  request,  a  brief  description  of 
the  principal  "  grapes  grown  in  Ohio,"  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Some  of  those  described  are  new,  and  not  much  grown ;  but  some  ac- 
count of  them  may  be  useful  to  the  many  who  are  seeking  grape-knowl- 
edge, and  who  are  anxious  to  know  what  varieties  are  most  profitable  to 
plant. 

I  divide  them  into  three  classes,  according  to  color.  First,  white,  light- 
green,  or  amber.  Second,  red,  maroon,  or  wine-colored.  Third,  black 
grapes. 

I.    White,  LiaHT-OBEEN  oe  ambbk. 

AUen'8  White  Hybrid. — One  of  the  finest  grapes  in  cultivation,  when 
well  grown ;  said  to  be  a  true  hybrid  cross  between  the  Golden  Ohasselas 
and  Isabella ;  a  strong  grower,  when  well  established  ;  productive,  and 
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seemingly  as  hardy  as  the  Isabella;  Somewhat  liable  to  mildew  in  low, 
damp  situations,  and  in  unfavorable  seasons ;  does  best  in  warm,  dry 
locations;  bunches  large,  rathei  compact;  berries  medium  to  large; 
round,  nearly  white;  skin  thin,  semi-transparent;  flesh  tender;  seeds 
small  and  few;  flavor,  sweet,  rich  and  delicate;  quality,  best;  ripens 
early,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Concord. 

Anna. — ^Vine  of  hardy,  compact,  rather  dwarfish  habits ;  supposed  to 
be  a  seedling  from  the  Catawba ;  moderately  productive  ;  branches  and 
berries  medium,  covered  with  thin,  whitish  bloom ;  has  considerable  tough- 
ness of  pulp  at  the  centre,  with  a  pleasant  and  high-flavored  juice  next 
the  skin ;  too  late  in  ripening  for  this  locality ;  but  would,  probably,  be  first 
rate,  where  it  would  ripen  perfectly ;  makes  a  fine,  very  high-flavored  wine. 

Cuyahoga. — Is  said  to  have  originated  near  Cleveland;  a  handsome 
and  good  grape  when  perfectly  ripened ;  but  has  nut  fulfilled  it«  early 
promise.  The  vine,  when  young,  is  liable  to  mildew ;  and  is  rather  ten- 
der in  winter ;  bunches  usually  large  and  compact ;  berries  rather  large  ; 
skin  thin ;  flesh  tender,  delicate,  sprightly  and  well-flavored ;  desirable, 
when  it  can  be  produced  in  perfection ;  but  requires  as  long  a  season  as 
the  Catawba. 

Cassady. — Vine  of  good  habit;  free  grower,  and  hardy;  bunches  and 
berries  rather  small ;  compact ;  skin  thick ;  flavor  sweet ;  quality  good ; 
productive,  and  said  to  make  a  fine  white  vine — ripens  with  Isabella. 

Clara, — A  very  handsome  grape,  somewhat  resembling  Allen's  Hybrid; 
rather  tender,  requiring  protection  in  winter ;  also  subject  to  mildew  in 
unfavorable  seasons ;  bunches  long,  rather  loose ;  berries  medium  ;  skin 
thin  ;  color  light  amber ;  flavor  delicate  and  fine ;  rather  late  in  ripening. 

Lydia. — ^This  variety  originated  on  Kelley's  Island,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  seedling  from  the  Isabella ;  vine  of  good  growth  ;  tolerably  hardy, 
and  moderately  productive ;  bunches  medium,  not  usually  compact ;  ber- 
ries large,  oval,  and  handsome ;  skin  rather  thick ;  flesh  tender,  delicate 
and  high-flavored ;  ripens  early — about  with  the  Concord ;  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  light  grapes. 

Maxatavmey. — Originated  in  Pennsylvania;  vine  vigorous,  healthy, 
hardy  and  moderately  productive;  bunches  largi,  long,  rather  loose; 
berries  full,  medium  size,  slightly  oval ;  color,  light  green,  with  whitish 
bloom,  tinged  with  amber  next  the  sun ;  flesh  tender ;  flavor  sweet,  and 
very  good ;  rather  late  in  ripenings— nearly  with  Isabella. 

Rebecca. — ^Variable.  In  some  soils  and  locations  vigorous,  productive 
and  healthy  ;  in  others  the  reverse ;  appears  to  do  best  in  light,  warm, 
rather  dry  soils ;  and  when  successful,  is  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
light  grapes ;  when  well-grown,  the  bunches  are  medium  to  large ;  ber- 
ries large ;  color  light-green,  tinged  with  amber ;  flesh  tender ;  seeds 
small ;  flavor  sweet,  rich  and  delicate.  The  vine  should  be  lain  down  and 
protected  in  winter.    Bipens  early. 
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Taylor's  BuUitt. — A  rampant-growing,  wild-looking  vine;  hardy,  but 
subject  to  oidium  or  mildew.  In  rich  soil  its  growth  is  too  rank,  and  its 
clusters  poor,  small  and  straggling.  On  heavy  clay  soils,  its  bunches  are 
sometimes  large,  compact  and  handsome,  though  the  berries  are  small. 
As  a  table  grape,  inferior ;  though  it  is  said  to  make  a  fine,  white  wine. 
It  varies  very  much  in  different  locations.  By  some  regarded  unworthy 
of  cultivation ;  while  others  esteem  it  both  for  the  table,  and  for  wine.  It 
has  not  proved  valuable  at  Delaware. 

II.    Eed,  maboon,  oe  wine-oolobed. 

Catawba. — ^Too  generally  known  to  require  extended  description.  A 
good  grower,  quite  hardy  and  productive,  and  more  extensively  planted 
than  any  other  variety  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  late 
in  ripening  for  most  northern  localities ;  and  in  many  places  is  very  lia- 
ble to  failure  by  mildew  and  rot.  Where  it  does  succeed,  and  the  season 
is  long  enough  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection,  the  Catawba  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  American  grapes,  both  for  the  table  and 
for  wine.  It  seems  to  do  better  upon  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  within  a  district  of  a  few  miles  wide  along  its  southern 
shore,  than  elsewhere  in  Ohio.  Good  crops  are  occasional  along  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  some  other  sections  of  southern  Ohio ; 
but  success  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Charlotte. — A  new  variety  from  Kelley*3  Island.  Has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion for  several  years ;  but  not  yet  introduced.  In  general  appearance, 
it  resembles  the  Diana ;  but  is  said  to  be  earlier  in  ripening,  hardier  in 
winter,  more  productive,  and  of  better  flavor.  Regarded  as  a  very  prom- 
ising new  variety. 

Diana. — A  very  variable  grape.  Seems  to  require  a  warm,  dry,  and 
rather  thin  soil  to  produce  well.  Of  little  use  in  rich,  alluvial  soil,  where 
it  runs  greatly  to  vine ;  often  mildews  and  rots ;  and  produces  very  little 
fruit.  When  well  grown,  in  favorable  situations,  the  Diana  is  productive, 
and  tolerably  hardy.  Bunches  rather  large,  compact,  sometimes  shoul- 
dered ;  berries  full  medium  size ;  color  pale  red,  or  wine-color ;  when  fully 
ripened,  nearly  without  pulp,  sweet  and  high-flavored.  One  of  the  best, 
both  for  table  and  wine.    Ripens  nearly  with  the  Isabella. 

Belawa/re. — First  sent  out  from  Delaware,  Ohio ;  from  which  place  it 
takes  its  name.  Unquestionably  the  finest  native  grape  yet  known  and 
introduced.  Unlike  the  Diana,  it  requires  a  rich,  fertile  soil  to  produce 
its  best  results.  It  is,  however,  in  some  seasons,  and  in  low,  undrained 
soils,  subject  to  oiditim^  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  prematurely;  and  the 
fruit  then  fails  to  mature.  When  well-grown,  in  favorable  soil  and  situa- 
tion, it  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  exceedingly  productive,  and  bears  fruit 
of  the  most  exquisite  flavor  and  great  beauty.  Bunches  medium,  shoul- 
dered and  compact ;  berries  medium ;  skin  thin ;  color  a  reddish  purple, 
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or  light  maroon ;  flesh  tender  and  delicate ;  very  slight,  soft  pulp ;  flavor 
sprightly,  vinous,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  the  highest  and  best  quality.  Un- 
surpassed, both  for  table  and  wine.  Ripens  during  September — some- 
times last  of  August,  in  favorable  locations. 

Jowa.— New,  and  not  fully  tested  in  Ohio.  Vine  moderately  vigorous, 
hardy,  productive  and  healthy,  so  far  as  known.  Bunches  large,  shoul- 
dered ;  berries  large,  oval,  moderately  compact ;  color  rather  lighter  than 
Catawba ;  skin  thin ;  seeds  small ;  flesh  tender  and  delicate  to  the  centre ; 
flavor  vinous,  sweet  and  rich.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  va- 
rieties.   Eipens  with  the  Concord. 

IfoWferf.— Originated  on  Kelley's  Island.  Vine  of  moderate,  healthy 
growth ;  fully  as  hardy  as  the  Catawba,  from  which  variety  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling.  Bunches  medium  to  large ;  compact,  often  shouldered. 
Berries  full  medium ;  color  rather  darker  than  the  Catawba,  mottled  or 
spotted  with  still  darker  shades.  Quality,  good  ;  always  rather  pulpy  ; 
flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  and  pleasant.  Makes  a  distinct  and  fine-flavor- 
ed wine.    Bather  late. 

Rogers^  Hybrid^  No.  1. — ^Very  strong,  rapid  grower ;  tolerably  hardy ; 
productive.  Bunches  large;  berries  very  large;  color  variable,  from 
light  green  and  amber,  to  pink  or  light  red ;  skin  thin ;  flesh  tender ;  not 
high-flavored,  but  sweet  and  good.    Eipens  with  Isabella. 

Rogers^  Hybrid^  No.  3. — ^Vine  of  strong,  healthy  growth ;  very  hardy, 
and  productive.  Bunches  medium  to  large ;  berries  large,  slightly  oval ; 
color  about  the  same  as  the  Catawba ;  flesh  tender ;  sprightly,  vinous  and 
sweet,  with  a  slight  foxy  flavor  when  very  ripe.  Ripens  with  the  Dela- 
wai*e.    One  of  the  best  of  Rogers'  Hybrids. 

Eogers'  Hybrids,  Nos.  5,  9  and  13,  are  all  red,  or  Catawba-colored ; 
strong,  healthy  vines,  and  productive,  with  fruit  of  good,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary quality.  May  be  found,  upon  ftuiJier  trial,  valuable  for  wine ; 
and  are  equal  or  superior  to  some  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Hartford 
Prolific  or  Concord,  for  the  table.    Ripens  as  early  as  the  Isabella. 

Rogers^  Hybrid,  No.  15. — ^Vine  of  very  strong  growth ;  moderately  hardy, 
and  very  productive.  Bunches  large ;  berries  very  large ;  color  dark  red 
maroon,  often  mottled ;  rich  and  sweet,  with  a  peculiar  spicy,  or  aromatic 
flavor. 

UnderMWs  Seedling. — ^A  strong-growing,  healthy  vine;  very  hardy; 
appears  productive.  Bunches  and  berries  medium  to  large ;  moderately 
compact ;  color  xed  maroon ;  flesh  tender ;  flavor  sweet  and  vinous ; 
slightly  foxy.    A  good,  and  promising  new  variety. 

III.    Black  gbapes. 

-Ateey.— Vine  vigorous ;  hardy  and  productive.  Bunches  medium,  com- 
pact ;  berries  small ;  skin  thin  ;  juicy,  and  nearly  free  from  pulp;  flavor 
spicy,  vinous,  and  rich.    Promising  for  table  and  wine.    Early. 
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Ad%r(ynMe. — New;  not  fully  tested.  Vine  not  very  hardy — ^requires 
protection  in  winter.  A  rather  large,  handsome  black  grape  with  com- 
pact bunches.    Claimed  to  be  very  early. 

Concord. — Vine  strongs  healthy,  hardy  and  productive.  Very  popular 
and  planted  largely.  Adapts  itself  to  almost  all  soils  and  locations. 
Bunches  large,  compact,  shouldered;  berries  large,  round,  covered  with 
bluish  bloom ;  skin  thick,  but  tender ;  flesh  soft,  slightly  pulpy ;  flavor 
sweet  and  sprightly ;  not  rich,  and  somewhat  foxy.  Good,  but  not  first 
quality.  A  valuable  grape  for  near-by  market,  and  when  fully  matured, 
makes  a  fair  red  wine.    Eipens  early ;  middle  to  last  of  September. 

Clinton. — A  strong-growing,  somewhat  slender,  but  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive vine.  Bunches  medium,  compact ;  berries  rather  small ;  colors 
early,  but  requires  a  pretty  long  season  to  ripen.  Very  acid  and  rough, 
till  perfectly  ripe  and  touched  by  frost,  when  it  becomes  sprightly,  sweet, 
and  very  good.    Makes  a  flue  red  wine. 

Crevding. — A  variety  of  recent  introduction.  Vine  of  good  growth ; 
seems  healthy  and  productive.  Bunches  long,  rather  loose ;  berries  me- 
dium to  large,  slightly  oval ;  flesh  tender ;  flavor  delicate ;  sweet,  slightly 
vinous,  and  very  good.  A  flne  grape,  both  for  table  and  wine.  Bipens 
early — a  little  before  Concord. 

Edinburgh. — Vine  vigorous — not  very  productive ;  requires  protection 
in  winter.  Bunches  long,  loose,  shouldered ;  berries  small,  black,  juicy, 
without  pulp ;  sprightly,  rich,  and  vinous ;  rather  late. 

Oarigues. — A  seedling  from  the  Isabella,  much  like  its  parent ;  but  said 
to  be  some  ten  days  earlier. 

Hartford  ProUfio. — Hardy,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Bunches 
and  berries  medium  to  large;  usually  compact;  flesh  rather  pulpy; 
flavor  sweet,  foxy ;  second  or  third-rate  in  quality,  but  planted  largely  on 
account  of  its  hardiness,  earliness,  and  great  productiveness.  Valuable 
for  early  market,  as  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen. 

Eerhemont. — A  strong-growing  variety ;  but  quite  tei^der  in  winter,  and 
too  late  in  ripening  for  most  localities  in  Ohio.  A  very  flne  grape,  with 
long,  compact,  shouldered  bunches ;  berries  medium  or  small ;  skin  thin; 
without  pulp ;  juicy,  sweet  and  high-flavored.  Fine  for  table,  and  for 
wine. 

IsaJt^fiUd. — ^Well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  varieties.  It  is, 
however,  partially  superseded  by  the  Concord,  which  variety  is  hardier, 
earlier,  and  less  subject  to  disease. 

Ives*  Seedling. — ^A  variety  of  recent  introduction,  which  has  attained 
considerable  popularity  as  a  wine  grape.  Produces  an  agreeable  red  wine 
of  flne  quality ;  of  more  delicate  flavor,  but  less  body,  than  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia. The  vine  is  hardy,  healthy  and  vigorous.  Bunches  full  medium, 
compact,  often  shouldered ;  berries  of  medium  size,  slightly  oval,  very 
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black,  juicy,  sweet,  vinous,  and  well-flavored ;  a  little  pulpy  at  the  centre. 
Not  more  than  second-rate  for  the  table ;  but  valuable  as  a  wine  grape. 
Eipens  early — about  the  time  of  the  Concord. 

Israella. — ^New  ;  not  yet  tested  in  Ohio.  The  vine  seems  hardy,  and  is 
of  very  strong,  vigorous  ^owth.  Bunches  large,  long,  handsome  and 
compact ;  berries  large,  black,  in  appearance  much  like  Isabella.  Claimed 
by  its  originator  to  be  earlier  than  the  Hartford  Prolific  or  any  other 
native  grape  of  good  quality. 

Idneoln. — Vine  vigorous;  healthy,  but  not  entirely  hardy.  Bunches 
medium;  berries  small,  black,  juicy,  rich,  vinous  and  high-flavored. 
Bather  late  in  ripening.  A  Southern  variety ;  not  specially  valuable  at 
the  North. 

Lenoir. — Much  like  the  Lincoln ;  but  distinct  in  foliage.  Later  in  ripen- 
ing, and  less  productive. 

Logan. — ^Vine  of  moderate  growth,  healthy  and  very  hardy ;  only  mod- 
erately productive.  Bunches  medium,  generally  loose;  berries  full  medium, 
oval,  black,  with  little  bloom ;  flavor  sprightly,  vinous,  and  good.  Early. 
J^orton'8  Virginia. — When  well  established,  a  strong-growing,  tolerably 
hardy,  and  healthy  vine ;  exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate,  and  very 
impatient  of  removal.  Not  very  extensively  grown  in  Ohio,  but  esteemed 
of  much  value  for  wine ;  producing  a  dark  red  wine  of  great  strength  and 
body ;  rather  astringent,  but  of  good  flavor.  Bunches  medium,  compact ; 
berries  very  black,  small,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  with  dark  red  or  purple 
juice.  Eather  late — requiring  a  season  about  as  long  as  the  Catawba. 
Oporto. — Worthless. 

Rogers^  Hybrids^  Nos.  2,  4, 19,  and  33,  are  all  black  grapes  having  the 
same  general  characteristics  and  the  same  parentage.  Of  very  strong 
growth,  making  large  wood  and  abundant,  heavy  foliage.  So  far  as 
tested,  healthy,  hardy  and  productive.  Bunches  and  berries  of  the  largest 
size,  and  quality  good.  No.  4  is  the  earliest ;  ripening  with  the  Concord, 
or  a  little  later.  Nos.  19  and  33  ripen  with  the  Isabella ;  and  No.  2  is  a 
little  earlier  than  the  Catawba.  No.  33  has  a  dark  crimson  juice,  and  will 
probably  produce  a  fair  red  wine. 

Shaker^  or  Union  Village. — One  of  the  strongest  growing  vines  known ; 
but  requires  protection  in  winter.  Healthy  and  productive.  Bunches 
very  large,  compact,  often  shouldered ;  berries  of  the  largest  size,  oval, 
black,  covered  with  bluish  bloom;  flesh  tender,  slightly  pulpy,  juicy, 
sweet  and  good ;  flavored  much  like  the  Isabella,  and  ripens  a  little  ear- 
lier than  that  variety. 

TO'Kalon. — ^A  strong -growing  vine  of  the  Isabella  character.  Bunches 
rather  large,  but  loose,  sometimes  shouldered;  berries  large,  slightly 
pulpy ;  flavor  sweet,  and  very  good.  Eipens  a  little  earlier  than  the  Isa- 
bella. Not  very  productive,  and  subject  to  both  mildew  and  rot  in  un£E^ 
vorable  seasons. 
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Number  and  Value  of  Horses,  Cattle  and  Mules,  in  Ohio,  for  1866. 

COUKTIES. 

HORSES. 

CATTLE. 

MULES. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

NO. 

Value. 

AdftTTtB      T-r-        ..___-... 

7,118 
7,176 
7,804 
9,289 
5,738 
6,076 

10,134 
8,394 

11,219 
4,436 
9,069 
9,160 

10,178 
9.802 
8,307 
7,395 
7,676 

11,554 

11,532 
5,050 
7,981 
5,889 

10,555 
8,841 

13,905 
5,285 
5,714 
5,284 

10,581 
6,773 

18.276 
9,548 
5,906 
4,971 
3,471 

11,601 
4,996 
6,657 
9,633 
4,327 
6.199 
8,837 
4,194 
3,940 

11,343 
8,454 
9,231 
4.709 
7,208 
7,126 
6,461 
7,693 
5,075 
5,955 
9,434 
4,801 

11,659 
6,470 

$496,809 
389,838 
517,113 

48,843 
397,479 
390,749 
8:^,295 
657,797 
935,590 
320,063 
760,977 
695,694 
741,510 
702,666 
627,420 
532,811 
454,016 
795,140 
703,765 
286,098 
569,074 
413,021 
625,015 
621,192 
891,280 
247,185 
410,995 
330,465 
874,712 
492,626 
1,639,694 
444,129 
329,194 
368,000 
154,819 

75,322 
280,619 
351,788 
604,759 
321,465 
460,112 
639,559 
263,112 
317,624 
793,757 
557,140 
586,514 
268,378 
472,083 
496,940 
481,678 
521,079 
403,999 
343,027 
770,225 
416,209 
994,920 
475,827 

12,428 
11,155 
15,660 
28,671 
13,100 
10,782 
15,684 
10,910 
14,781 

9,271 
15,042 
15,140 
11,870 
13,677 
14,921 
14,417 
14,547 
21,813 
184^96 

8,789 
13,396 

7,786 
18,514 
19,540 
17,221 
10,255 
12,840 
25,802 
13,954 
11,630 
17.338 
17,141 
11,011 

8,215 

6,260 
16.350 

9,062 
J2,359 
17,306 
11,961 

9,934 
14,643 

9,841 
10,929 
18,593 
14.600 
24,479 

7,121 
14,879 
16,276 
12,919 
17,129 
11,565 

9,545 
13,663 
13,584 
16,680 
13.126 

$256,579 
167,458 
285,470 
690,247 
329,024 
201,385 
460,196 
268,131 
395,197 
165,581 
449,148 
401,001 
308,910 
4:^,811 
370,988 
313,641 
256,995 
558,966 
302,673 
136,638 
347,553 
239,299 
358,904 
624,806 
518,210 
122,756 
270,034 
595,512 
438,387 
273,379 
595,671 
242,666 
197,115 
172,444 
77,555 
400,532 
143,621 
166.775 
472,255 
306,494 
248,935 
293,300 
245,317 
282,170 
438,180 
298,126 
560,911 
119,177 
622,022 
419,752 
329,746 
509,082 
284,010 
140,607 
315,208 
314,372 
386,263 
305,430 

327 
167 
156 
211 
120 
341 
167 
441 
369 

31 
266 
428 
658 
627 
233 
113 

95 
»78 
119 

22 
293 

63 
271 
525 
550 

48 
220 
145 
410 
253 
1,023 
165 
291 
105 

17 
1,135 

93 

71 

80 
208 

74 
172 

47 
169 
232 
370 
127 

63 
502 
274 

71 

96 
«07 

56 
208 
117 
103 
155 

$21,207 

Allen 

6,870 

Ashlaiid  ...  .............. 

8,570 

Afihtabuldi       ......  .... .... 

10,113 

Athens . 

6,617 

AmrlaizB          ...... ...... .. 

20,734 

Belmont 

13,146 

Brown 

Butler 

33,521 
32,180 

Carroll 

1,895 

Ohamuaicn     .............. 

30,981 

Clarke 

22,150 

Clermont ...  .............. 

44,740 

Clinton 

42,422 

Coliini1)ia,na   .............. 

19.487 

Coslioctou -.  .............. 

7.515 

Crawford         .............. 

6.353 

Cn valiocfa       ...... ..  >••... 

19,857 

Darke 

7,000 

Detiance  ...  .............. 

1,590 

Delaware  ..  .............. 

19,283 

Erie 

3,610 

Fairfield 

17,750 

Favette 

31,475 

Franklin         

25,226 

Fulton            

2,475 

Gallia 

16,713 

Oeaucra            .... .... ...... 

7,760 

Greene             .... .... ...... 

27,786 

Gnemsev         .... .... ...... 

14,750 

TTAmntnn ...... 

107,500 

Hancock          -_-. .... ...... 

7.673 

Hardin           

14.730 

Harrison          ...... .. ...... 

6.666 

Henry  -  ^ ,  ■,    n- --.-.. 

792 

Hiflfliland        .............. 

67.078 

Hockincr    .     .............. 

5,118 

Holmes            ......   ....... 

3,515 

Huron    .        .............. 

5,015 

Jackson ..      .............. 

204261 

Jefierson    ..  ......   ....... 

6.812 

Knox  ...... ^__^- -. 

8,976 

Lake 

2,780 

Lawrenoe  ..  .............. 

15,804 

Lickinur   ..     .............. 

12,788 

TjQgftn  ......       ^^m-r-rir*. --. 

27,099 

LiOrain  .     .    .............. 

6.740 

Lucas ......  ......  ........ 

3,565 

Madison         ...... .. ...... 

36,530 

Mahonlncr       .............. 

13,180 

Marion       .    - ........ 

6.915 

Medina 

6.910 

Meiffs     

15,142 

Mercer              ---. ...... .... 

2.630 

Miami  r       .      - .-.. 

17,704 

Monroe           1-1 - ----.. 

7.420 

Montsromerv  .... .......... 

10.340 

Morgan 

10,959 
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Number  and  Value  of  Horses,  Cattte  and  Mvies^  in  OMo,forlS66. — Oon 


COUNITES. 


Morrow .... 
MusklDgum. 

Noble 

Ottawa  .... 
Paulding... 

Perry 

Pickaway .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland... 

Ross 

Sandusky  .. 

Scioto  

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit .... 
Trumbull  .. 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert.. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  .. 

Wood 

Wyandot. .. 

Totals.... 


HORSES. 


No. 


7,010 

10,855 
6,658 
2,922 
2,119 
6,076 

10,685 
4,345 
7.743 
8,770 
5,587 
9,505 

11,055 
8,350 
5,051 

10,312 
6,840 

12,157 
7,148 
9,193 
8,696 
7,884 
4,561 
3,109 
9,937 
7,651 

11,251 
6,259 
6,947 
6,519 


681,284 


Value. 


$424,518 
816,572 
445,327 
181,957 
126.690 
370,480 
710,352 
315,615 
530,100 
778,369 
34,090 
728,612 
834,553 
435,199 
401,673 
596.830 
456,565 
793,888 
539,471 
647,247 
581.263 
4^,336 
260,422 
242,830 
861,836 
550,886 
730,085 
397,749 
356,358 
408,267 


45,608,350 


CATTLE. 


No. 


13,190 
23,113 
13,144 
4,674 
4,845 
13,836 
23,357 
7,461 
24,556 
13,552 
11,639 
17,127 
20,493 
12.790 
10,383 
16,809 
10,459 
24,482 
18,^14 
30,413 
18,541 
11,733 
8,843 
7,959 
12,478 
16,093 
23,552 
1Q,863 
12,723 
10,871 


Value. 


$278,025 
533,611 
245,736 
94,182 
80,828 
239,644 
685,476 
256.838 
800,768 
339.297 


376,533 
612,824 
193,419 
243,360 
239,028 
191,892 
461,561 
521,188 
7:^8,812 
352,069 
310.233 
115,473 
217,577 
404,687 
414,290 
430,549 
191,948 
191,156 
226,357 


29,619.005 


MULES. 


NO.    Value. 


187 

284 

151 

7 

23 
108 
558 
269 
118 
157 

62 
148 
544 

41 
378 

84 
130 
106 

82 
374 
153 
344 

57 
221 
291 
234 
238 

55 

67 
450 


20.099 


$]1;947 

18.827 

9,946 

525 

1,755 

5.133 

33,030 

17,693 

8,!79 

12.980 

3JS14 

12,635 

38.342 

2.490 

41.144 

4,712 

9,820 

8.320 

5,905 

24,330 

10,407 

20,704 

3,965 

17^ 

2im 

20,187 

15,732 

2,313 

3,366 

9.478 


1,369,611 
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Number  and  Value  of  Sheep  arid  Eogs,  in  Ohio,  for  1866. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula . . . 

Athens   

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign.. 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columhiana. 
Coshocton... 
Crawford.-.. 
Cuyahoga . . . 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware ... 

Erie 

Fairfield..-. 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking.... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence... 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan 


SHEEP. 


No. 


30,974 
44.516 

112,689 

112,725 
75,406 
30,761 

165,576 
25,633 
15,834 

152,513 
6r.961 
77,859 
33,332 
55,342 

168,617 

163,995 

104,893 
75.366 
34.971 
27,272 

137,596 
59,706 
63,559 
63,535 
6.477 
46,940 
37,459 
62,405 
47,316 

158,521 

7,864 

83,079 

53,476 

204,634 
15,a59 
32,422 
42,985 
92,150 

156,139 


163,498 

179,063 

53,865 

16,290 

373,703 

69,688 

162,401 

19,842 

139,183 

127,274 

119,356 

161,684 

35,718 

26,888 

23,487 

49,815 

17,030 


Value. 


175.286 

88,711 
299.798 
225,588 
222,425 

71,916 
618,110 

73,867 

52.046 
450,073 
230.581 
271,130 

61,348 
165,886 
508.815 
549,637 
282,369 
176,307 

68,675 

60,947 
450,353 
185.867 
167.057 
178,964 
187.492 

81,996 

85,368 
158,977 
155,161 
500,581 

26,967 
172,389 
143,898 
710,924 

32.826 
123,608 

93,648 
213,858 
403,670 

61,032 
563,428 
595.823 
144,949 

32,996 

1,079,935 

210,617 

348,331 

33.521 
430,319 
335,954 
465,-340 
348,747 

98,714 

54,379 

77,917 
146,285 

55,291 
238,103 


HOGS. 


No. 


25,827 
26,774 
21,884 

5,3:^7 
12,191 
23,076 
21,349 
26,188 
29,959 

8,919 
24,620 
24,125 
31,850 
43,190 
13,194 
21,252 
25,961 

8.567 
38,537 
14,820 
20.739 

8,362 
34,240 
42,662 
42,866 
10,501 
17,558 

3.097 
33,035 
13.735 
29,817 
33,664 
21,955 

8,326 

8,698 
41,019 
13,031 
18,072 
15,250 
13,157 
10,151 
21,049 

2,804 
18,900 
24,443 
22,075 
10,186 

6,916 
22,568 

9,481 
21,130 

9,404 
12,282 
25,281 
24,084 
13,972 
32,180 
15,889 


Value. 


195,813 

96,088 

97,150 

31,406 

60  342 

80.056 

110,782 

135,079 

233,906 

34,629 

168,601 

148,011 

159,250 

265,504 

64.103 

106,284 

110,606 

48,209 

139,565 

46,611 

108,469 

50,882 

1844229 

286,815 

253,087 

33.335 

61,928 

23,692 

236,535 

57,644 

173,445 

121,268 


39,316 
21,627 
215,201 
45,362 
59,865 
75,937 


56,377 

111.663 
20,686 
64,096 

134,657 
93,914 
50,667 
17,462 

158,896 
53,006 

105,999 


55,196 

80,122 
177,276 

66,817 
197,746 

90,451 
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Number  and  Value  of  Sheep  and  Hogs^  in  Ohio^for  1866 — Continued. 


Counties. 


Morrow 

Muskingom. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding . . . 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland  ... 

Ross 

Sandusky... 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert .. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot... 

Total.. 


SHEEP. 


No.        Value. 


142,531) 

174,509 

67,334 

18,320 

6,62:i 

100,274 
46,004 
2:  .050 

137,633 
19,565 
29,911 
99,526 
40,409 
55,737 
14,174 

129,695 
38,784 

159,601 
92,665 

133,005 

159,1:3 
91,102 
20,382 
39,154 
23,102 
65,()17 

136,749 
51,174 
43,936 

108,129 


6,966,02b 


$431,384 
500,069 
191,547 

40,356 

16,679 
238,179 
129,4:» 

41,223 
397,061 

a'>,293 

60,928 
286,759 
130,114 
123.934 

34.910 
320,703 
126,980 
361,288 
255,599 
340,258 
447,864 
284,800 

39.862 
130,382 

95,086 
203,:e6 
323,759 
100,570 

75,317 
339,479 


20,081,944 


HOGS. 


No.       Value. 


16,481 
29,948' 
15,3(J6 

7,184; 

8,059 
16,299 
53,3281 
19,212 

7,191 
30,394: 
20,897t 
28,4591 
48,945' 
18,276 
17,722 
26,021 
20,910 
29,413 
10.980 

7,541 
22,848 
19,245 
16,964 

8,553 
24,603 
15,574 
30,109 
14,.'>25 
16,158 
18,073 


1,799,417 


145.856 
73.605 
26,064 
22.486 
63.311 

249,495 
73,239 
43,368 

243,150 
56,282 

124,926 

282,001 
68,394 
68,214 

110.345 
79,345 

127,828 
52.365 
41.252 
82,746 

104,474 
47,337 
37,560 

239.656 
75,703 
97,985 
52,151 
45,244 
76,067 


8,866,256 
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Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley  and  Buckwheat,  1865. 
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Statement  of  Craps  for  1865— Continued. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Counties. 

< 

it 
11 

1 

< 

II 

|1 
II 

a 
4 

^1 

n 
ftp. 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum  .. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

pjke 

34,714 

15,152 

7,658 

24,237 

14,377 

3,169 

3.576 

16,398 

25,835 

11,777 

7,556 

34,518 

11,639 

22,985 

30,400 

17.803 

17,361 

30,078 

17,864 

36,151 

13,333 

3,394 

25.041 

13,441 

9,087 

6,633 

28,350 

20,852 

28,785 

19,453 

9,764 

9,016 

438,501 

121,394 

71,912 

188,516 

115,530 

26,324 

26,935 

141,282 

228,393 

49.287 

66,109 

339,022 

77,657 

277,691 

189,288 

168,849 

49.696 

309,667 

169,373 

410,771 

132,841 

28,821 

189,375 

111,954 

41,834 

40,389 

291,621 

158,245 

348,612 

248,971 

71,476 

87,571 

933 

250 

1,299 

1,580 

415 

67 

118 

923 

8:J2 

241 

1,300 

361 

677 

2,993 

1,104 

98 

94 

468 

625 

1,749 

1,409 

633 

3,206 

593 

719 

206 

303 

962 

1,953 

176 

216 

121 

12,614 

2,356 

15.650 

16,710 
4,823 
754 
657 
7,974 
8,875 
1,641 

12,8:52 
3,738 
7,668 

32,650 

10,900 
3,324 
1,082 
5.680 
6,414 

21,789 

22,083 
6.455 

31.619 
6,622 
7,552 
1,967 
2,868 
8,777 

23,474 
2,759 
2,228 
1,437 

6.095 

118 

717 

439 

48 

277 

17 

217 

421 

23 

1,402 

4,835 

145 

3,234 

243 

664 

226 

2,259 

1,815 

10,209 

229 

37 

2,515 

90 

486 

2 

6,235 

22 

4,421 

223 

1,234 

6^ 

150,605 

1,785 

9,883 

5,041 

793 

54277 

445 

3,438 

4,992 

588 

24,097 

70,188 

24^46 

46,148 

5,012 

10,228 

4,302 

36,405 

33.383 

176.795 

2,931 

456 

37,241 

1,216 

8,588 

12 

147,832 

328 

76.209 

4,348 

23,197 

16,732 

155 
216 

1,406 
660 
178 
286 
263 
410 
186 
109 
296 
368 
417 
507 
174 
97 
140 
405 
384 
361 

9,011 
542 
850 
434 
873 
236 
445 
373 
359 
326 
527 
161 

1,517 
1,990 
17,841 
6,376 
1.403 
1,795 
3,227 
4,107 
2,389 
879 

Portage 

Preble! 

Putnam 

Eichland 

Boss 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull  .... 
Tuscarawas  .. 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 

3,118 
2,776 
5,251 
6,415 
1,683 
3,55S 
920 
4985 
3,920 
4,2.56 
254,773 
4,812 
9,178 
5,696 
11,675 
1,704 
7.254 
3,097 
4,102 
4,218 
6,135 
2,353 

Total.... 

1,648,437 

13,224,097 

87,371 

908,603 

133,040 

2,333,821 

42,962 

644.339 
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Statement  of  Crops — CoDtinued. 


Counties. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


OATS. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


MEADOW. 


Acres. 


Tons, 
of  Hay. 


Adcmis 

Allen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabnla... 

Athens 

Auglaize.... 
Bemiont  .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 
Clark....... 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .- 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance  .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette   

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga  

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton . . . 
Hancock .... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henry 

Highland ... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefierson  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence... 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan 


27,143 
19,982 
17,662 

9.932 
15,422 
15,366 
22,314 
27.707 
61,273 

9,434 
33,342 
29,099 
34,188 
42,602 
12,977 
25,541 
20,667 

9,804 
33,674 

9,976 
25,556 
14,748 
37,804 
50,367 
49,715 
11,474 
20,042 

5,577 
35,134 
15,812 
25,856 
25,077 
23,881 
11,455 

8,427 
62,486 
13,903 
15,574 
21,524 
13,4a3 
11,120 
28,114 

4,714 
15,500 
36,426 
25,492 
13,004 

7,591 
33,731 

9,130 
25,097 
11,6^ 
14,^4 
18,344 
34,100 
19,537 
39,:}52 
13,873 


741,159 
756,157 
680,079 
401,931 
546.791 
579,110 
877,731 
193,222 

2,181,989 
275,595 

1,335,413 

1,133,209 

1,155,826 

1,660,693 
347,975 
932,033 
673,152 
454,161 

1,195,607 
326,603 

1,001,517 
501,322 

14255,193 

2,032,407 

1,957,537 
403,534 
556,087 
210,768 

1,522,211 
541,396 
964,865 
958,907 
702,420 
431,405 
'  289,892 

1,731,579 
431,178 
473,610 
762,342 
379,384 
418,093 
892,407 
195,053 
437.206 

1,398,287 
842,557 
462,263 
321,674 

1,374,646 
388,111 
799,964 
466,302 
460,314 
592,076 

1,436,663 
497,444 

1,380,764 


8,111 
5,946 

12,091 

415 

3,043 

6,864 

17,164 
9,871 
9,832 

10,397 
8,452 
7,097 

15,414 
6,138 

12,470 
9,389 

10,643 
8,735 
9,262 
3,865 
5,899 
6,871 
9,462 
2,821 
7,961 
4,487 
6,767 
5,574 
5,784 
9,507 
8.508 
8,199 
4,502 
7,208 
1,946 
7,072 
4,241 
9,233 

12,753 
5,073 

10,380 

10,552 
3,631 
4,451 

10,914 
5,854 
8,293 
2,814 
3,095 
9,656 
6,159 

11,854 
4,965 
6,649 

10,575 

10.417 

13,601 
3,795 


151,812 
167,136 
342,730 
207,700 

56.445 
171,827 
424,654 
182,369 
234,425 
3124»7 
2554281 
193,302 
337,414 
136,493 
335.016 
209,526 
321,871 
278,197 
2394268 
126,857 
156.195 
196,094 
218,455 

62,278 
191,181 
145,562 
108,025 
155,390 
166,191 
191,155 
161,742 
226,158 
116,878 
206,050 

61,495 
154,205 

77,885 
252,350 
381,867 

73,787 
260,462 
255,771 

90,046 

57,312 
277,462 
1.504249 


85,:^ 

74,649 
272,482 
161,331 
346,963 

84.122 
186,554 
328,595 
197,149 
388,212 

79,359 


7,333 

9,210 
23,059 
48,804 
15,188 

6,974 
21.517 

9,229 

8,396 
15,228 
13.253 
13,031 
40,208 
12,081 
21,521 
19,69! 
21,619 
37,913 

8,651 

7,H60 
25,032 
11,282 
32,235 

8,608 
17,983 
12,472 

9,948 
36,511 

84201 
22,131 
15,072 
13,4.^2 
10,928 
20,798 

5,o:n' 

20,639 

8,365 

9,98;^ 

31,048 

10,074 

16,542 

22.576 

15,668 

3,829 

35.005 

17.113 

36,030 

10,.'>93 

15,6:^ 

28,575 

18,013 

32,400 

12,135 

7,040 

6,273 

1,946 

10,535 

13,809 


5.484 

9,940 
28,343 
66,174 
18,206 

7,737 
28,882 

9,406 
10,360 
19,591 
17,088 
17,009 
40,670 
15,451 
27,242 
25,471 
22,242 
44,111 

9,606 
10,118 
40,064 
15,538 
20,726 

9,966 
24,498 
18,067 

9,964 
46,021 
10,969 
23,414 
17,968 
18,181 
15,349 
25,682 

5,340 
12,817 

9,549 
12,521 
424286 
10,143 
20,973 
31,445 
194223 

3,317 
53,695 
27,080 
48,067 
13,911 
20,;?69 
44,616 
25,552 
41,008 
15,074 

6,903 

6,906 
11,801 
11.040 
16,653 
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GOUNTIES. 


Morrow 

Muskingam . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paolding 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Pieblo 

Patnam 

RicfalaDd 

Ross 

Sandusky    . . 

Scioto 

Seueca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams.-.. 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 

Total  ... 


CORN. 


Acres. 


16,259 

26,434 

16,386 

5,168 

4,738 

16,532 

62,569 

19,690 

8,458 

34,002 

17,257 

21,626 

57,153 

17,985 

18,686 

26,374 

19.167 

19,134 

4,482 

9.147 

17,504 

24,521 

12,850 

9,389 

37,8*7 

18,104 

20,996 

12,721 

21,030 

14,438 


Bushels. 


1,917,613 


589,977 

1,078,187 
602,:i99 
156,322 
157,991 
621,569 

2.441,776 
656,534 
346,469 

1,307,135 
581,741 
658.322 

2,221,819 
618,035 
527,768 
867.627 
647,515 
696,938 
71,676 
426,940 
569,165 

1,136,001 
445,813 
302,167 

1,420,823 
610,230 
761,167 
365,911 
620,949 
483,571 


OATS. 


Acres. 


68,.375,332 


9,313 

7,908 

7,066 

1,713 

630 

4.294 

4,093 

4,820 

8,747 

11,406 

3,118 

16,789 

5.262 

9,147 

4,882 

14.952 

9,986 

15,483 

11,036 

9,644 

15,346 

4,247 

1,866 

2,505 

11,666 

7,841 

17.277 

5,246 

7,264 

3,921 


Bushels. 


239,577 

191.554 

160,550 

524262 

6,112 

93,439 

94,102 

78,416 

255,804 

294,014 

82,879 

4554J54 

119,055 

283,826 

70,157 

445,850 

272,674 

479,804 

554,932 

257,672 

356,001 

99,486 

48.876 

44,271 

282,694 

143,120 

552.258 

154,117 

200,959 

116,714 


MEADOW. 


Acres. 


23,188 

13,469 

15,849 

4,.^7 

2,772 

15,678 

11,686 

5,185 

36,460 

5,710 

6.833 

19,958 

8,777 

11,992 

6,358 

20,517 

8.819 

17.583 

18.244 

51,794 

18,550 

16.787 

6,266 

8,456 

15,777 

18.118 

22,283 

10.902 

12,562 

13,113 


Tons, 
of  Haj. 


684,190    I  18.009,332    |    1,442.513 


39,467 
30.750 
16.219 

8,653 

3,737 
19.281 
11,468 

4,50-1 
47.540 

6,069 

8,34b 
26,776 

8,898 
16.183 

7.242 
26,114 

8,746 
27,769 
25^16 
76,659 
27,38s 
27,578 

7,809 

9,212 
13,060 
21,734 
53,337 
15,046 
16,442 
17,754 


1.869,127 
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Counties. 


Clover. 


^ 


^- 


Flax. 


o 


•s 

^ 

3 

i 

^ 

n  1 

11 

POTATOM. 


I 


7^ 

•a 

n 


Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan  ..... 

Morrow 

Mnsklngom  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding . . . . 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Boss 

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull.... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington , 

Wayne 

Williams. 

Wood 

Wyandot...- 

Total 


2.407 

14,133 
1,553 
5.096 
3.032 
1,885 
1,194 
396 
1,930 
2,619 
545 
4,316 

13,817 
3,657 

14,008 

5,057 

5,732 

834 

12,661 
2,429 

19.085 
6,988 
846 
9,910 
2,154 
3,157 
381 
3,255 
2,008 

16,557 
5,633 
3,691 
3,393 


1,990 
5,495 
1,537 
8,084 
3,293 
1,204 
1,632 

654 
1,537 

946 

152 
5,960 
2,585 
4.231 
11,493 

426 
6,409 

230 

13,118 

1,940 

26,341 

8,524 

1.356 

11,819 

2,449 

3,441 

142 

935 
1,992 
18,818 
6,648 
4,292 
3,465 


1,085 
1,651 

517 
7,915 
1,268 

285 

761 

96 

1,222 

842 

116 
2.173 
1,283 
2,518 
9,461 

142 

2,184 

14 

5,557 

816 

11,66.'S 

3,830 

162 
10,2a') 

728 

1,35:^ 

36 

231 

751 

15,065 

4.730 

3,131 

2,045 


93 

2,778 

86 

178 

108 

49 

15 

119 

59 

650 

11 

94 

508 

184 

415 

330 

387 

252 

701 

314 

585 

91 

34 

176 

165 

84 

26 

950 

237 

223 

996 

229 

248 


74f 

3088 
41 

1789 
96 
74i 

J 

190 

59 

82 

1077 

4339 

307 

1088 

39 

26 

31i| 

81 
808 
609 

73 

1413 

439 

376 

1346 

98 
738 

82 
617 
141 
215 

60 


236 

19,008 

279 

7,853 

450 

267 

3 

280 

920 

297 

321 

7,976 

22,971 

1,003 

4,950 

179 

82 

125 

509 

3,579 

3,371 

507 

10,118 

2,195 

1,507 

4,767 

303 

4,865 

371 

4,366 

1,538 

1,215 

360 


4,024 

172,370 

4,409 

100,780 

•  5.167 

7,868 

50 

4,058 

10,508 

788 

2,221 

173.736 

685 

171 

5,704 

3,385 

186 

9,.'>30 

559 

7,820 

94,]2o 

12.119 

545,439 

4,343 

8,180 

96 

5,509 

875 

7,232 

12,503 

849 

13,655 

367 


574* 

1368 
430 
584 

1007 
354 
445i 
209 
477 
534 
360 

1345 
483 
562 
806^ 
623 
943 
6154^ 
936 
390 

1143 
959i 

1088 
694 
501 
381 
279 

1129 

1323 
958 
519 
808 
861 


388,181)361.088  217.567  34,11247,875  245.659  3,150,48870.289  4.659,604 


30,932 
53,577 
26,943 
42,132 
53,983 
21,160 
41.735 
16,908 
24,846 
41,255 
22,593 
99,275 
24,344 
25.979 
59,786 
38,137 
72387 
36,602 
75.462 
9,248 
73,103 
89,253 
60,662 
37,793 
40.034 
20,861 
14,066 
55,780 
90.629 
72,082 
40,080 
63,651 
30,001 
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TOBACCO. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

STONE 
COAL. 

PIG 
IRON. 

SORGHUM. 

COUKTIES. 

il 

4 

II 

ig 
JZJPk 

Is 

P  o 

k 

si 

■g 

It 

Monroe... 
Montg'my 
Morgan  .. 
Morrpw  .. 
Muskg'm. 
Noble.... 
Ottawa  .. 

3085f 
2433 
803i 

2i 
4 
2823 
If 
6i 
240 
2 
16 

2i 
295 
5 

1 

29 

1 

■rf 

408 
735 
15f 

2i 

4 

2 

2,635,297 

1,619,095 

719,134 

1,431 

3,725 

2,255,084 

1,001 

3,525 

172,705 

595 

5,715 

4,562 

227,863 

810 

8,959 

4,690 

16S 

5,360 

2,430 

34,450 

19,750 

7,450 

2,070 

11,310 

2,704 

3,810 

67,703 

217,372 

481,846 

14,975 

884 

1,718 

400 

262,999 
444,964 
338,693 
496,704 
547,467 
346,261 
94,937 
69,283 
376,555 
239,161 
103,776 
718,661 
396,210 
192,779 
601,852 
226,336 
244,352 
124,199 
498,695 
215,582 
744,436 
600,236 
846,899 
503,436 
293,340 
175,118 
109,575 
406,776 
453,422 
722,624 
351,142 
290,710 
193,410 

95,191 

1,271 

14,105 

10,634 

8,350 

21,097 

990 

146 

5,421 

1,947 

220 

2,282,305 

2,186 

2,350 

3,838 

13,408 

2,220 

1,882 

1,070 

17,019 

1,040,535 

2,615,830 

70,362 

50,555 

385 

2,420 

4,436 

31,337 

35,724 

2,410 

1,448 

340 

41,060 

734 
784 
609 
221 
912 
707 
130 

87 
490 
357 
540 

58 
913 
300 
189 
740 
339 
197 
379 
456 
200 
117 

10 
406 
248 
260 
444 
617 
1050 
158 
215 
444 
135 

496 

■s 

233 

5,932 

125 

40 

20 

114 

8 

850 

58 

'"126 

"""608 
27 

""4",oii 

341 

8 

1,996 

110 

1,197 

""435 
2,825 

81,421 
82,515 

94,989 

24»9 
20,949 

1,603,548 
180,250 

1,000 

100,718 
86,946 
12,299 

Paulding . 
Perry  .... 
Pickaway 
Pike 

550 

7,718 

219,871 

56,652 
41,097 

53,411 

Portage .. 
Preble    -. 

1,625 

4.616 
97,387 

Putnam  - . 

25,0S} 

Richland . 

18,704 

Ross 

83,094 

Sandusky 
Scioto  ... 
Seneca  -  -  - 

45,413 

23,988 

6,700 

53,457 
38,158 

Shelby... 

Stark 

Summit .. 
Trumbull 
Tuscara's. 
Union  ... 

35,721 

9,368,152 
311,980 

6,359,627 
387,136 

WWW 

4,000 
2,500 

17345 
12,970 
944 
35.235 
26,867 

Van  Wert 

19,723 

Vinton... 
Warren  .- 

63,651 

2,650 

47,114 

60,813 

Wash'g'n. 
Wayne... 
WilJiams . 

55,650 
1,218,000 

125,853 
11,769 

20,046 

Wood  .... 

51,684 

Wyandot 

15,736 

Total... 

16621 

13.366,538 

32,554,835 

16,940,213 

40,488,329 

63,991 

37,042 

56,066 

4,003,754 
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MAFIA  8COAB. 


s- 


& 


I 

•3 


GRAPES  AKD  WINE. 


o  o 


^Ss 


^5 1 

**^  ti  SL 

III 


o  ^ 


DOGS. 


& 

^ 


Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 
Morgan.;..... 

Morrow 

MnsMngom.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Blchland 

E088 

SandoBky .... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas .. 

Union 

Van  Wert... - 

Vinton  

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot .... 


Total. 


73,067 

3,055 

72,341 

3,635 

115,791 

1,563 

2,287 

3,436 

11,032 

39,M7 

10,383 

10,942 

335,704 

47,075 

27,846 

13%923 

21,835 

14,200 

1,899 

76,976 

29,033 

52,199 

67,875 

218,943 

19,184 

235,730 

16,870 

7,501 

79,942 

4,217 

83,061 

23,221 

25,316 

20,127 


5,675,089455,837 


16,711 

143 

18,761 

742 

10,700 

980 

175 

502 

362 

5,246 

3,210 

905 

14,852 

15,925 

1,528 

13,794 

6,551 

1,470 

459 

4,128 

2,729 

7,360 

2,600 

11,584 

2,648 

7,861 

771 

409 

11,345 

578 

6,308 

1,088 

1,053 

3,687 


59i 

65i 

6i 

3 

22 

6 

7511 

"ii 

17 
5 
3 


2f 
24i 

24 


1 
20i 

U 
6H 

1 


18 
3 
If 
H 


5,3721 


4i 

2 
3 


107i 

"■*5 
14 


400 
470 


1 


1 


1,037 

165 

1,065 

1,527,113 

1,633 


270 

100 

1,440 


15 

680 

800 

8,930 

1,652 

14,549 


800 
26,808 
160 
480 
803 
80 
100 


14272 


750 

503 

2.898 

3,275 

550 


172 
1,174 


209 

141 

92 

36,430 


600 


19 

10 

203 

184 

288 


9^ 

3 

32 

19 

9 

10 

7 

95 

84 

142 

954 

271 


2.138 
2,712 
3,571 
1,634 
1,785 
4,461 
2,065 
695 
842 
1,977 
3,019 
1,758 
1,403 
2,453 
1,603 
2,583 
2,909 
1,5M 
1,548 
1,979 
1,554 
3,243 
1,667 
1329 
2.674 
1,554 
1,413 
1,171 
403 
3.177 
2,230 
1,309 
1,3£6 

i.ieo 


5,481,781 


232,153,170,801 


153| 
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Counties. 


Adama 

AUen 

Ashland..... 
Ashtabnla  .. 

Athens 

Anglaize.... 

Belmont 

Brown 

Bntler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ..• 
Clinton  ....  . 
Colnmbiana 
Coshocton ... 
Crawford.... 
Cuyahoga ... 

Darke 

Defiance.... 
Delaware.... 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette  ..... 
Franklin... 

Folton 

Oallia 

Geanga 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henry 

Highland... 
Hocking.... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson .... 
Jefferson ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 
Licking .... 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer  ....^. 


8HEEP  KILLED. 


I 


323 
310 
219 
230 
304 
338 
686 
521 
476 
120 
528 
661 

75 
575 
2»2 
387 
206 
334 
468 
117 
198 

98 
651 
804 
499 
223 
652 
149 
553 
374 
116 
331 
222 
207 
155 
583 
362 

81 
460 
463 
235 
442 
337 
218 
641 
383 
414 
201 
505 
252 
397 
315 
532 


6 

0 


$1,084  00 
1,097  00 

930  00 

980  00 
1,036  00 

910  00 
2,775  00 

839  00 
1,772  00 

395  00 
2,058  00 
2,885  00 

300  00 
1,931  00 

855  50 
1,720  00 

828  00 
1,277  00 
1,252  00 

382  00 

873  00 

342  00 
2,328  00 
3,148  00 
2,862  00 

634  00 
1,746  25 

559  00 
2,028  00 
1,480  00 

557  50 

795  00 
1,267  00 

722  00 

490  00 
1,810  00 
1,083  00 

217  00 
1,562  00 
1,080  50 
1,068  00 
1,697  00 

476  to 

596  00 
2,649  00 
1,323  00 
1,966  00 

625  00 
2,341  00 
1,028  00 
1,591  00 

W3  00 
1,633  00 

929  00 


SHEBP  INJURBD. 


I 


18^ 
148 
266 
124 

76 
136 
484 
326 
155 

58 
212 
548 

60 
2.143 
192 
159 
737 
170 
208 

3a 

146 

6% 

587 

706 

914 

123 

148 

157 

266 

292 

17 

123 

171 

375 

14 

274 

50 

55 

330 

99 

91 

361 

49 

64 

725 

366 

298 

42 

425 

482 

595 

156 

99 

lOdI 


S 


$3t6  00 
351  00 
383  00 
361  00 
141  00 
230  00 
2,705  00 
542  00 
380  00 
165  00 
464  70 
1,115  00 
240  00 
674  00 
434  50 
478  00 
494  00 
391  00 
271  00 

73  00 

229  00 

112  00 

1,182  00 

1,216  00 

1,922  00 

162  00 

236  2S 

226  00 

906  00 

669  00 

62  00 
734  00 
308  00 
496  00 

26  50 
658  00 

66  00 

99  00 
738  00 
115  50 
242  00 
822  00 

92  00 

81  00 

1,491  00 

395  00 

572  00 

65  00 
671  00 
694  00 
1,509  00 
298  00 
198  00 
159  00 


II 
II 


I 


^11 


$1,410  00 
1,448  00 
1,313  00 
1,341  00 
1,177  00 
1,140  00 
5,480  00 
1,381  00 
2,152  00 

560  00 
2,322  70 
4,000  00 

540  00 
2,605  00 
1,290  00 
2,198  00 
1,322  00 
1,668  00 
1,523  50 

455  00 
1,102  00 

454  00 
3  510  00 
4,364  00 
4,784  00 

796  00 
1,982  50 

785  00 
2,934  00 
2,149  00 

619  50 
1,639  00 
1,575  00 
1,218  00 

616  50 
2,468  00 
1,149  00 

316  00 
2,300  00 
1,196  00 
1,310  00 
2,519  00 

568  00 

677  00 
4,140  00 
1,718  00 
2,538  00 

690  00 
3,012  00 
1,722  00 
3,100  00 
1,271  00 
1,831  00 
1,068  00 


WOOL. 


I 
I 


48,318 
102,422 
358,775 
358,057 
189,183 

47,581 
476,259 

59,440 

37.850 
463,024 
201,049 
235,573 

634m 
127,910 
521,923 
459,728 
392,275 
326,807 

81,272 

63,130 
403,301 
196,463 
182,438 
181,433 
104,408 
152,064 

70,105 
237,563 
126,351 
448,313 

18,846 
195,620 
116,948 
647,126 

41,471 

87,564 
100,484 
350,916 
579,099 

69,191 
474,257 
666,880 
173,224 
8,510 
953,006 
192,001 
602,923 

80,524 
481,775 
417,835 
397,099 
677,876 

86,212 

67^1 
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Aggregate  value  of 
sheep  killed  and 
wounded. 

WOOL. 

COUKTIES. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Miami 

342 
441 
336 
534 
185 
544 
321 
lib 
81 
304 
543 
346 
196 
425 
132 
433 
832 
240 
259 
319 
264 
717 
267 
353 
274 
253 
220 
241 
403 
776 
362 
218 
220 
226 

$1,071  00 

1,353  00 

1,245  00 

1,725  00 

830  00 

2,127  00 

1,138  00 

286  00 

201  00 

1,080  00 

1,522  00 

823  00 

990  00 

1,618  50 

470  00 

1,661  00 

4,127  00 

1,113  00 

686  00 

1,305  00 

768  00 

2,560  00 

1,201  00 

1,442  00 

14J73  00 

1,083  00 

726  00 

768  00 

1,743  50 

2,707  00 

1,272  00 

535  00 

622  00 

515  00 

106 

95 
109 
211 
257 
328 

86 

46 

2 

247 

164 

58 
249 
126 

21 
277 
306 

87 

39 
308 

88 
797 
214 
276 
193 

94 
105 

53 
291 
554 
313 
155 
118 
123 

$162  00 
137  00 
274  00 
495  00 
1,080  00 
646  00 
295  00 

29  00 

6  00 

650  00 

473  00 

72  00 
592  00 
284  00 

32  00 
568  00 
648  00 
242  00 

64  00 
726  00 
197  00 
1,064  00 
511  00 
709  00 
499  00 
351  00 
172  00 
148  50 
969  00 
732  00 
525  00 
190  00 
274  00 
231  00 

$1,233  00 
1,490  00 
1,519  00 
2,220  00 
1.910  00 
2,773  00 

1.433  00 
315  00 
207  00 

1,730  00 
1,995  00 

895  00 
1,582  00 
1,902  50 

502  00 
24^00 
4,775  00 
1,355  00 

750  00 
2,031  00 

965  00 
3,624  00 
1,712  00 
2,151  00 
1.772  00 

1.434  00 
898  00 
911  50 

2,T12  50 

3,439  00 

1,797  00 

725  00 

896  00 
746  00 

72,034 

Monroe. .........r 

111,955 

Montgomerj 

Moigan ....  ...... . 

28,607 
211,626 

Morrow  .... .... ..  r 

418,153 

Muskingum  ....  ... 

Noble 

492.837 
182,977 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

51.453 
12,687 

Perry. .T 

Pickaway 

312,980 
103,234 

Pike 

38,213 

Portage......  ..... 

465,786 

Preble... 

Not  repor'd 
56,778 

Putnam  ...**  .*.... 

Bichland 

314,306 

E088 

Sandusky  .... .... . 

85,826 
146  855 

gcioto 

20,125 
407,505 
109,290 
428,526 

8eneca.....  .>•.... 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit  ........... 

273,921 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union  ............. 

3,468.634 

452,547 

279,358 

47,878 

Van  Wert 

Vinton  ............ 

84,312 

Warren...... ..... 

59,940 
176.472 
321,788 
132,202 
111,333 
254,436 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Total 

31,118 

112,367  75 

21.681     41.729  45    | 

154.097  20 

2:}327,714 
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APPENDIX. 


THIEXEBNTH  BEPOET 


OF  THE 


OHIO  POIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


AD  INTEEIM  EEPORT— 1865. 


In  rendering  our  report  this  year,  your  committee  feel  that  they  have 
very  little  new  to  oflfer,  in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the  State.  We  have  few  novelties  to  pre- 
sent, and  have  gathered  but  little  further  experience  with  those  varieties 
that  have  previously  been  brought  forward.  Still  we  have  been  actively 
observing,  and  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  results : 

The  Skason. — ^The  characteristics  of  the  past  season  have  been  con- 
tinuous  wetness.  We  did  not  experience  any  ver|r  great  depression  of  the 
thermometer,  during  the  winter,  to  injure  the  fruit  buds.  The  cold,  wet 
weather,  at  the  period  of  blossoming  of  the  orchards  in  some  sections, 
was  not  relieved  by  an  entire  .day  of  bright  sunshine,  and  appeared  to 
prevent  fertilization  of  the  germs,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  blos- 
soms on  many  trees  fell  without  setting  fruit.  The  continuation  of  this  sort 
of  weather  appeared  to  favor  the  production  of  what  looked  like  a  fun- 
gous growth,  upon  such  young  fruits  as  made  their  appearance,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  there  were  none  that  had  escaped.  This  fungous 
appearance  arrested  the  growth  and  development  of  the  young  fruit,  so 
far  as  it  extended,  and  the  consequence  has  been  scabby,  knotty  and  do- 
formed  fruit,  when  the  disease  did  not  cause  it  to  fall  prematurely.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  protean  forms  of  mildew  which  has  so  sadly  interfered 
with  our  fruit  prospects  the  present  season. 

In  the  j)ears,  particularly,  many  of  the  varieties  which  should  havo 

been  smooth  and  fair,  the  skin  was  thickly  overspread  with  a  rough  coat 

of  msseting,  which  not  only  change;^  their  appearance  to  such  an  extent 

M  almost  to  prevent  their  recognition  of  the  variety,  but  it  diminished 
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their  size  and  impaired  their  flavor.    Other  varieties  were  affected  with 
a  black  spot  of  decay,  which  made  them  unsalable  and  worthless. 

Of  the  apples,  in  most  places,  what  few  escaped  the  damaging  effects 
of  the  early  rains,  and  scabby  mildew,  became  the  prey  of  the  insects, 
which  caused  them  to  fall  off  prematurely,  and  left  none  for  the  orchardist. 

In  the  vineyards,  the  mildew  made  its  appearance  unusually  early,  and 
was  observed  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  affect  the  young  buds  which 
were  whitened  by  the  inflorescence,  and  soon  withered  and  dried  up  with- 
out expanding.  Those  that  escaped  the  first  invasion  of  mildew  blos- 
somed and  set  their  fruit,  but  the  disease  soon  reappe)Q.red  and  swept 
away  a  large  share  of  the  already  diminished  crop,  so  that  when  the  rot 
came  along,  at  a  later  period,  there  was  little  left* for  it  to  destroy,  and 
most  of  our  vineyards  in  this  (southern)  portion  of  the  State,  were  an  en- 
tire failure. 

But  this  was  not  all — the  malady  attacked  the  foliage  also,  and  in  many 
varieties  it  was  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  neither  the  fruit,  where  any 
remained  upon  the  vines,  nor  the  young  wood  could  ripen,  and  in  the 
young  vines,  set  this  year  or  last,  the  effects  are  disastrous  in  the  delicate 
varieties  which  have  matured  no  healthy  wood,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
whole  plant  has  died. 

From  these  disasters  we  may  learn  two  useful  lessons.  One  is,  to  plant 
more  extensively  of  those  varieties  that  have  withstood  these  hurtful 
influences,  and,  indeed,  with  our  present  experience,  we  cannot  recommend 
the  extensive  planting  of  any  varieties  that  have  not  proved  themselves 
generally  healthy.  Another  lesson  is,  that  we  must  more  ultimately 
study  the  peculiarities  of  these  epiphytic  plants,  and  endeavor  to  discover 
the  conditions  which  fai^ror  their  development,  so  as  to  know  when  to  ex- 
pect their  inroads,  and  also  the  conditions  or  applications  which  are  de- 
structive of  them,  so  that  we  may  meet  the  enemy  with  efficient  repellant 
means.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  dry  sulphur,  sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution,  and  air-slaked  lime  are  believed  to  be  the  best  means  to 
combat  the  evil ;  but  these  remedies  must  be  applied  early  and  persever- 
ingly  to  produce  any  effect,  and  we  need  extended  observations  of  their 
effects. 

Many  persons  feel  so  much  discouraged  by  these  adverse  circumstances 
as  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  entirely,  but  we  have  too  much 
capital  invested  in  this  crop  to  yield  it  without  an  effort ;  some  of  us 
recall  the  fable  of  Pandora's  box,  and  remember  that  among  the  various 
plagues,  Hope  was  found  at  the  bottom.  So,  in  this  case,  we  hopefully 
turn  to  the  vineyards  of  Europe,  that  for  so  many  years  were  fruitless, 
but  which  are  again  productive.  We  also  recollect  that  other  crops  have, 
at -times,  been  equally  unsatisfactory  in  their  results,  and  we  see  that  our 
neighbors,  with  healthy  varieties  that  withstood  the  mildew,  are  now  har- 
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vesting:  large  crops  and  making  delicious  wine,  which  they  sell  at  enor- 
mous prices.    Why  should  we  not  do  the  same? 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  State  the  vineyards  are  most  successful,  as 
will  appear  from  another  portion  of  our  report.  They  may  yet  have  their 
share  of  the  burden,  for  already  the  rot  and  the  leaf-mildew  have  begun 
to  make  their  appearance  among  their  vines. 

The  rainrfaU  in  this  part  of  the  State  has  been  unusually  great  the  past 
year,  amounting  in  one  month  to  nearly  nine  inches — almost  a  quarter  of 
the  annual  supply.  The  total  for  the  year,  commencing  with  October, 
18G4,  is  55.13  inches,  whereas  the  average  annual  rain-fall  amounts  to  but 
37.71.  inches. 

This  excess  of  moisture  has  been  attended  with  some  curious  results — 
the  annual  herbage  has  been  unusually  abundant,  but  feeders  say  that 
the  grass  and  hay  have  not  possessed  their  usual  fattening  properties. 
The  wheat  crop  was  seriously  injured  by  excessive  wetness,  which  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  growth  of  straw,  but  not  a  corresponding  amount  of 
grain.  The  com,  especially  upon  uplands,  has  been  unusually  fine  in  its 
growth  of  stalk,  blade  and  ears,  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  complaint  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  which  was  well  ripened  and  dried  in  good 
season.  The  growth  upon  our  fruit  trees  has  been  quite  as  great  as  usual, 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  leaves  were  sparse.  This  is  explained 
upon  the  theory  that  the  buds  formed  last  year  contained  the  germs  of 
all  the  growth  and  leaves  that  were  to  be  produced  at  the  commencement 
of  this  season,  and  that  ir.  consequence  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  the 
abundant  flow  of  crude  sau  forced  an  excessive  elongation  of  the  shoots 
produced  from  the  buds  that  were  formed  in  a  season  of  drouth  and  which 
were  furnished  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  leaf  germs.  Thus,  the  inter- 
nodes  being  prolonged,  the  leaves  would  appear  scattering. 

In  many  apple  trees  the  foliage  has  been  unhealthy  in  its  appearance, 
and  many  twigs  have  blighted  and  died,  the  leaves  having  turned  brown* 
This  may  have  been  another  form  of  mildew,  similar  to  that  often  seen 
in  the  peach  trees,  in  which  the  twigs  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  in  them  it  is  accompanied  with  the  decay  of  the  fruit^ven  the  gar- 
den vegetables  whose  great  merit  depends  upon  their  succulence,  such  as 
cabbage  and  celery,  have  been  poorer  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the 
wet,  and  have  shed  their  leaves  in  consequence  of  being  attacked  by 
mildew. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  report  what  we  have  seen,  and  to  begin  at  Cin- 
cinnati, we  will  speak  of  Messrs.  Bogen's  new  vineyard. 

ABOUND  CINOmNATL 

This  is  situated  on  the  high  table  lands  near  the  center  of  Green  town- 
ship, in  Hamilton  county.    The  soil  is  a  heavy,  but  rather  friable  clay, 
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upon  the  old  blue  limestone  formation.    The  land  had  been  long  cultiva- 
ted, and  would  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  wheat  or  grass. 

By  dint  of  thorough  cultivation  and  heavy  dressings  of  manure,  it  has 
been  brought  into  very  fine  condition.  By  thorough  cultivation,  we  mean 
trenching  with  the  spade  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four  inches,  reversing 
the  soil  completely  with  the  rich  manure,  which  had  been  liberally  spread 
upon  the  surface  after  the  Jand  had  been  thoroughly  plowed  and  subsoiled. 
The  culture  of  the  vineyard  is  done  with  plow  and  cultivator,  followed 
by  the  bidens  or  karst-hoe.  The  vines  are  planted  six  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  trained  to  stakes;  and  with  the  Norton,  two  arms  were  used,  one 
of  which  was  bent  into  a  bow  and  secured  as  usual  to  the  stake ;  the  other 
tied  at  an  inclined  angle  to  a  stake  three  feet  from  the  vine  stock. 

While  the  Catawba  adjoining  was  nearly  a  failure,  the. Norton  produced 
a  crop  of  fine  grapes,  and  the  new  wine  commands  a  high  price.  The 
growth  of  wood  is  excellent,  and  all  ripened  to  the  tips,  while  the  foliage 
was  still  green  on  the  first  of  November,  except  as  damaged  by  a  recent 
fbost 

The  Delawares  had  made  a  poor  growth,  though  in  their  second  year 
from  planting,  but  this  is  not  all ;  they  had  lost  their  leaves  at  midsum- 
mer, and  the  shoots,  after  standing,  bore  and  grew  for  some  time,  turned 
black  and  died  back  almost  to  their  origin.  Here,  with  the  best  cultiva- 
tion and  care,  Oatawba,  Delaware  and  Norton  have  been  tested  side  by 
side,  and  the  test  confirms  us  in  our  decision  in  favor  of  healthy  varieties 
that  can  withstand  the  injurious  influences  of  a  fickle  climate,  which  as  in 
the  past  season,  has  proved  unusually  favora  jle  for  the  development  of 
mildew. 

The  tmit  trees  on  this  place  are  also  highly  creditable  to  the  diligence 
and  judgment  of  their  cultivator.  The  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  though 
etill  young,  are  very  thrifty  and  well  grown,  showing  evidence  of  the  care 
*  bestowed  upon  them,  and  give  promise  of  future  productiveness. 

PBAB  OBOHABD  OF  M.  PELS. 

The  old  adage,  about  planting  pears  for  one's  heirs,  has  not  been  veri- 
fied by  this  successful  planter,  for  he  has  been  delighting  all  who  pass  by 
along  the  two  highways  that  bound  the,  two  sides  of  his  orchard,  and 
meet  in  front  of  his  house.  He  has  been  furnishing  beautiful  specimens 
of  fruit  from  week  to  week  at  the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
taking  premiums  at  the  exhibitions,  besides  enjoying  abundance  of  deli- 
cious fruit  at  home,  and  selling  considerable  quantities  in  the  market  at 
handsome  rates. 

The  old  saw  has  not  been  verified,  we  say,  because  some  of  us  remem- 
ber very  well  when,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Fels  commenced  his  improve- 
ments upon  this  piece  of  clay  land,  which  was  not  considered  to  possess 
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any  very  great  promise  for  fruit  growing.  Good  preparation  of  the  soil, 
plenty  of  manure  and  careful  culture,  with  good  treatment  of  well-selected 
trees,  give  the  explanation  of  the  success  that  has  attended  this  planta- 
tion. 

Standard  pears  are  the  favorite  fruit  trees ;  they  are  none  of  them  more 
than  eight  years  old,  and  have  already  borne  abundantly,  as  may  be  seen, 
even  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  position  of  the  limbs ;  and  the 
numerous  fruit-spurs  give  promise  of  future  usefulness.  A  single  tree 
planted  six  years  ago,  yielded  two  bushels  of  beautiful  large  specimens. 
It  did  not  appear  that  any  special  treatment  had  been  adopted,  in  the 
way  of  root-pruning  or  ringing,  to  bring  about  this  early  productiveness, 
but  it  seems  to  depend  upon  adaptation  of  the  soil,  and  particularly  arise 
from  the  selection  of  varieties,  for  we  noticed  here  and  there  a  **  slow 
kind,'*  which  exhibited  no  evidence  of  past  or  prospective  fruitage. 

Now  that  the  trees  have  attained  a  pretty  fair  size,  the  ground  is  sys  • 
tematically  cultivated  about  once  in  four  years,  by  breaking  up  the  sod, 
and  planting  hoed  crops ;  after  which,  grass  is  again  sown.  After  yield- 
ing a  crop  of  hay,  this  is  lightly  pastured  in  the  fall ;  of  course,  the  trees 
are  trimmed  up,  though,  we  think,  they  would  look  much  better  had  they 
been  trained  as  pyramids  or  conical  trees. 

Mr.  Fels  has  about  sixty  varieties  under  cultivation,  but  he  would 
recommend  as  a  select  list,  those  which  have  succeeded  best  with  him : 

Bloodgood,  Eousselet  Stutgard,  Bartlett,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Superfin, 
Soldat  Laboureur,  Des  Nonnes,  Beurre  Bosc,  D'Amalis,  D'Aremberg, 
Grey  Doyenne,  D'Aujou. 

We  were  sorry  to  observe  in  portions  of  the  orchard,  the  evidence  of 
blight  among  these  pear  trees  ;  some  of  them  had  suffered  severely.  Mr. 
Fels  did  not  attempt  any  explanation,  but  he  considers  some  varieties 
more  prone  to  this  malady  than  others,  and  mentioned  particularly  the 
Stevens*  Genesee,  White  Doyenne,  Passe  Colmar,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise 
Bonne  and  Bartlett. 

Apples. — A  few  well- grown  trees  presented  a  very  healthful  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  had  borne  beautiful  fruit,  evea  in  this  season  of  scarci- 
ty. The  Baldwins  were  very  fine,  smooth  and  highly  colored ;  they  are 
now  almost  as  firm  as  those  produced  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

Cherries  seem  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  this  orchard. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  trees  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  and 
they  do  not  look  any  the  worse  for  their  exposure  on  the  first  of  January, 
1864,  which  destroyed  or  crippled  so  many  young  cherries  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  These  trees  are  thrifty,  and  are  beautifully  furnished  with 
fi'uit  buds  that  promise  as  abundant  a  crop  for  next  season  as  that  harvest- 
ed the  past  summer,  when  some  of  them  yielded  two  bushels  of  delicious 
fruit,  some  of  which  was  sold  under  the  trees  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars 
per  busheL 
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The  Eed{je. — The  orchard  is  admirably  protected  by  a  beautiful  Osage 
Hedge  which  has  for  some  time  been  turued  out  to  the  public  road,  and 
forms  a  perfect  barrier.  Mr.  Fels  has  adopted  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  protection  of  his  hedge  from  marauders,  who  sometimes  throw 
a  heavy  rail  upon  the  fence  to  bridge  it,  and  in  so  doing  separate  the  thorns 
so  as  to  make  very  bad  gaps  that  are  not  easily  repaired.  His  method  is 
to  use  a  strong  wire  stretched  fron  end  to  end  of  the  hedge  row.  We 
advise  those  wishing  to  try  this  plan,  to  use  three  wires;  the  first  to  be 
placed  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground,  when  the  hedge  is  being  formed, 
say  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  its  growth.  The  next  wire  is  to  be 
stretched  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  third,  a  year  or  two  later, 
at  three  feet 

The  shoots  growing  on  either  side  of  these  wires  are  much  stre:  gthen- 
ed  and  bound  together  by  them.  But  in  practice,  he  has  used  two  wires 
at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground — one  on  each  side  of  the  comb  or 
angle,  at  the  top  of  the  hedge ;  and  after  these  have  been  stretched  they 
are  coupled  together  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  or  yards,  by  means  of  short 
wires  that  keep  them  together.  By  these  means  and  by  judicious  trim- 
ming, Mr.  Fels  has  succeeded  in  making  a  beautiful  as  well  as  permanent 
and  impregnable  live  fence. 

FEUIT  GEOWINa  AT  ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

A  portion  of  the  committee  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Alton  Horticul- 
tural Society,  on  the  third  of  August,  and  now  make  report  of  some  of 
the  very  interesting  results  of  that  visit  The  members  of  that  society 
hold  their  meetings  alternately  at  each  others'  houses,  thus  affording 
them  an  admirable  opportunity  for  observing  the  several  modes  of  cul- 
ture practiced  by  each.  The  meeting  in  question  was  held  at  the  farm  of 
of  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  who  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  prominent  horti- 
culturist in  Southwestern  Illinois. 

This  farm  is  admirably  situated  upon  the  majestic  limestone  bluffs  that 
rise  abruptly  two  hundred  feet  from  the  Mississippi  river,  immediately 
opposite  the  great  valley  of  the  noble  Missouri,  which  fiows  from  the 
westward,  and,  with  its  great  volume  of  water  and  humid  atmosphere, 
must  exert  a  notable  and  beneficial  effect  upon  vegetation,  particularly  in 
the  winter.  So  much  for  the  climatic  influences  produced  by  the  situa- 
tion near  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  which  indeed  makes  the  ele- 
vated lands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  almost  an  insular 
I>osition. 

Next  as  to  the  soil :  We  here  find  resting  upon  the  carboniferous 
limestone  that  forms  the  elevated  cliffs,  not  the  appropriate  sandstones 
and  shales  of  the  coal  measures  which  occur  in  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  a  more  recent  deposit  of  the  loess  formation,  which  is 
bore  a  rich,  friable  loam  of  great  fertility  and  considerable  depth. 
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Upon  this  soil,  and  in  this  situation,  aided  by  these  climatic  conditions, 
Dr.  Hull  has,  within  eight  years,  cleared  the  forest,  planted  his  orchards 
and  gathered  his  fruits  in  such  a  successful  manner  as  to  bring  him  the 
largest  prices  in  the  Chicago  markets.  Why  and  how  have  these  results 
80  quickly  and  so  surely  followed?  Ha^  there  not  been  something  more 
than  the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  that  has  contributed 
to  these  results  1  This  it  was  the  business  of  your  committee  to  investi- 
gate, and  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  our  observations. 

Before  planting,  the  ground  had  a  reasonably  good  preparation  with 
the  plow.  The  trees  were  judiciously  selected  and  very  carefully  planted. 
Since  that  period,  they  have  been  systematically  cultivated,  and  the  cul- 
ture is  continued,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  perpetual  fallow,  devoted 
solely  to  the  fruit  crop ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  trees  are  in  the  most  per- 
fect health,  retaining  their  leaves  until  late  autumn.  This,  with  the  plum 
and  cherry  especially;  is  of  great  importance,  as  they  continue  to  hold 
their  foliage  for  the  perfection  of  their  fruit  buds,  instead  of  prematurely 
casting  their  leaves  and  unseasonably  bursting  their  buds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  leaves  and  blossoms,  when  stimulated  by  the  autumnal  rains,  as 
they  often  do  elsewhere. 

Pruning  is  practiced  with  great  care  and  judgment,  so  as  to  keep  the 
heads  of  the  trees  open.  In  the  peach  and  nectarine  especially,  pruning 
and  thinning  out  and  shortening  in  are  systematically  pursued  by  this 
industrious  horticulturist.  The  heads  are  formed  pretty  high,  so  as  to 
allow  of  cultivation  with  a  horse,  and  to  admit  the  curculio  trap.  The 
twigs  are  thinned  out  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  fruit,  which  is  also 
thinned  so  that  no  two  specimens  shall  ever  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Beside  this,  the  branches  have  their  ends  cut  off  so  as  to  prevent 
an  excess  of  wood,  and  the  buds  upon  the  new  shoots  are  thus  well 
developed  for  the  next  year's  crop.  This  orchard  presents  the  best  system 
of  shortening  in  of  the  peach  that  has  been  met  with  by  your  committee. 

The  plums  and  cherries  are  similarly  trimmed  as  to  the  formation  of 
open  heads  at  a  suitable  hight,  but  the  shortening  of  the  branches  was 
not  observed.  On  the  former,  the  fruit  had  been  thinned,  but  was  still  very 
abundant  and  very  fine  ;  it  was  injured  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  cur- 
culio, but  was  somewhat  affected  by  rot,  owing  to  wet  weather.  Consid- 
ering the  age  of  the  orchard,  the  cherries  had  yielded  abundantly,  having 
produced  from  one  peck  to  three  bushels  per  tree.  We  were  informed 
that  the  gross  sales  from  a  single  cherry  tree  had  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  dollars.  This  wonderful  return  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  fruit  had  been  packed  for  transportation. 

The  pear  trees  were  very  well  laden  with  beautifully  smooth  and  fair 
ftuit  In  some  instances  they  needed  thinning  to  prevent  breaking  the 
trees.    Dr.  Hull  is  not  an  admirer  of  dwarf  pears,  that  is,  of  those 
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dwarfed  upon  the  quince,  and  he  plants  almost  exclusively  those  worked 
upon  free  stocks ;  but  he  has  his  own  way  of  dwarfing  them  and  rend^- 
ing  them  fruitful,  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  This  consists  in 
root  pruning  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  he  digs  a  trench  around 
these  young  trees  in  a  circle  of  about  three  feet  radius.  This  is  to  be  re- 
peated every  few  years,  or  as  often  as  the  trees  recover  their  long  roots  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  production  of  vigorous  annual  ^oots. 
This  is  not  a  new  plan  of  dwarfing,  but  it  is  one  we  do  not  often  see  prac- 
ticed. Dr.  Hull  has  another  object,  however,  in  this  practice,  which  he 
considers  of  as  great  importance  as  dwarfing  and  productiveness.  Hav- 
ing observed  that  the  pear  blight  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  those 
trees  that  were  making  the  most  luxuriant  growth  and  were  standing  in 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  soil,  it  was  surgued  that  if  the  excessive  wood 
growth  of  his  trees  could  be  checked,  they  might  escape  the  devastation ; 
and  root-pruning  suggested  itself  as  the  readiest  means,  and  also  of  the 
continuous  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  proper  development  of  the  fruit. 
So  far,  no  blight  has  made  its  appearance  among  these  trees,  and,  though 
this  be  but  negative  testimony  and  needs  the  concurrence  of  further  ob- 
servation and  of  trial  in  other  situations,  the  results  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  are  earnestly  recommended  to  your  notice  and  experiment. 

The  Curcvlio  Trap  consists  of  an  apparatus  like  an  inverted  umbrella, 
with  an  opening  at  one  side  to  allow  it  when  passed  under  the  tree  to 
embrace  the  stem.  This  is  balanced  upon  a  frame  like  that  of  a  wheel- 
barrow, so  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  about  the  orchard.  When  pushed 
against  a  tree  the  insects  fall  into  the  trap  that  is  extended  below,  and 
the  jarring  of  the  instrument  when  in  motion  causes  them  to  accumulate 
itt  the  lowest  part,  which  communicates  with  a  box  or  bag  below,  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  killed. 

Packing. — One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this  establishment,  consists 
in  the  great  judgment  exercised  in  the  selection  and  packing  of  the  fruit 
Each  specimen  is  taken  up  singly  and  so  placed  in  the  package,  that  it 
shall  appear  to  the  best  advantage  possible  when  opened  and  exposed  for 
sale.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  larger  fruits,  but  is  equally  true  of  the 
smaller.  The  cherries  are  so  placed  in  the  boxes  that  when  opened  the 
observer  sees  no  stems,  and  the  fruits  exhibit  their  fullest  size,  and  one 
can  hardly  realize  that  they  are  only  cherries,  and  no  complaints  are 
made  by  customers  at  the  announcement  of  an  extraordinary  price. 

The  Vineyard, — Grapes  grow  remarkably  well  upon  this  soil.  They  are 
generally  planted  upon  terraced  slopes  of  trenched  land.  They  are  trained 
to  stakes  and  trellises.  The  renewal  system  is  pursued,  but  the  summer 
pruning  was  too  severely  pushed,  as  we  thought,  especially  where  indica- 
tions of  mildew  were  observed,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  season. 
Some  rot  had  already  made  its  appearance.    The  leaf-folder,  Desmia  ituxah 
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laUs,  was  very  abundant,  and  had  already  seriously  injured  the  foliage  of 
the  vines. 

The  apple  orchards  were  well  laden  with  fair  and  handsome  fruit,  but 
this  department  of  the  farm  did  not  appear  to  attract  so  large  a  share  of 
attention  as  that  devoted  to  the  fruits  already  named. 

Before  closing  this  account,  we  feel  constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  the  character  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
meeting,  of  the  profuse  manner  in  which  the  tables  were  laden  with 
contributions  of  specimens  from  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and  of  the 
very  pleasant  feeling  manifested  by  all  in  attendance.  The  organization 
of  similar  associations  of  immediate  neighbors,  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  our  members  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  full  confidence  that 
the  results  must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  all  parties  concerned. 

AT  POET  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 

Tour  committee  were  in  attendance  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  advancement  in  horticulture  and 
pomology,  which  was  apparent.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  a  few  choice 
spirits,  who  manage  the  local  association  known  as  the  Allen  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  Among  these  is  the  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society,  that  may  be  called  a  younger 
sister  of  our  own  pomological  association,  in  which  some  of  us  have  felt 
a  deep  interest. 

Apples.— Mr.  Nelson,  the  President,  is  an  extensive  orchardist,  and 
has  already  had  great  experience  with  large  numbers  of  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits.  He  is  a  very  successful  producer  of  apples,  which 
are  planted  upon  the  rich  sandy  loam  of  the  Maumee  ri^er.  By  long 
experience  he  has  learned  the  very  important  lesson,  which  comes  home 
to  every  one  who  has  experimented  with  every  procurable  variety  of  fruits, 
to  wit :  that  in  every  locality  there  are  but  few  sorts  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  extensive  planting  in  commercial  orchards.  One  of  his  favor- 
ites, for  profit,  is  the  Ben  Davis,  which  he  has  planted  largely  within  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Budisill  is  very  successful  in  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  particu- 
larly the  strawberry,  as  he  showed  this  fruit  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  society,  when  he  rivaled  the  productions  of  Pittsburg.  He  is  also 
propagating  and  planting  the  grape  quite  extensively,  as  an  experiment 
to  test  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  region  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  crop.  There  are  many  other  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
who  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  fruit-growing,  and  their  success  has  been 
quite  encouraging.  Large  shipments  of  apples  are  annually  made  from 
that  pointf,  and  this  year  they  are  chiefly  sent  to  New  York  and  Boston* 
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The  specimens  of  apples  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair  were,  some  of  them, 
from  other  localities,  but  those  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ft.  Wayne 
were  evidence  of  success  which  might  well  encourage  others  to  plant  ex- 
tensively. 

We  are  here  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  this  being  the  water 
shed  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.  The  canal  here  passes  from 
the  Wabash  to  the  Maumee.  The  Indians  called  this  the  door  of  the  north- 
west,  and  occasionally  passed  from  one  river  to  the  other  in  their  canoes, 
or  by  a  short  portage. 

This  whole  region  is  composed  of  deep  dejwsits  of  the  drift  formation, 
which  conceal  the  lime  rock  that  has  been  torn  up,  perhaps  by  glacial 
action,  and  the  rock  lies  deep  below  the  surface.  The  drift  is  composed 
chiefly  of  clays  and  sands,  the  latter  predominating  near  the  rivers,  the 
former  upon  the  flats.  Near  the  streams,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  bottoms,  which  contain  a  sandy,  loamy  soil,  upon  which  orchards 
succeed  well,  though  the  fruit  is  somewhat  subject  to  the  superficial  cloudi- 
ness caused  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  fungus,  that  appears  to  be  favored 
by  a  humid  atmosphere. 

AT  PITTSBUBO— STRAWBEEEIES  AND  GRAPES. 

Your  committee  were  again  attracted  to  this  point,  at  the  invitation  of 
"Mr.  Knox,  for  us  to  attend  his  vernal  and  autumnal  exhibitions,  in  June 
and  in  October,  the  seasons  of  strawberries  and  grapes.  This  very  suc- 
cessful cultivator  has  inaugurated  some  exceedingly  pleasant  meetings  of 
pomologists,  by  offering  them  the  attractions  of  these  exhibitions  semi- 
annually. Upon  these  occasiona^ne  is  sure  to  meet  intelligent  cultivators 
from  several  different  States,  all  drawn  together  in  an  informal  way,  to 
see  and  to  hear  something  of  interest  to  the  cause  they  have  so  much  at 
heart.  They  are,  therefore,  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  fellow 
meml>ers  and  of  others  similarly  interested  in  the  study  of  fruits. 

At  the  spring  exhibition  this  year  the  strawberries  were  magnificent, 
and  reminded  us  of  what  we  had  seen  at  the  same  place  before,  and  re- 
ported on  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  The  varieties  then  named  continue 
to  give  great  satisfaction,  especially  the  Fillmore,  Triomphe  de  Gand^ 
Victoria,  British  Queen,  Qolden  Seeded,  Kitley^s  Ooliath,  Russell,  and  em- 
phatically the  so-called  **  700,"  now  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Jucunda. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  observations  of  this  judicious  cultivator,  whose 
enterprise  induces  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  procuring  all  the  new  va- 
rieties that  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  promise,  he  is  frequently  enabled 
to  detect  that  they  are  only  old  sorts,  introduced  to  the  public  under  new 
names.  Thus  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  famous  Buffalo,  as  gener- 
ally distributed,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Cincinnati  prize 
seedling,  the  Superior,  produced  for  the  late  Mr.  Longworth  by  his  tenant, 
D.  McAvoy.    It  is  an  excellent  variety,  of  great  richness,  and  large  sise. 
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The  Bartlett,  the  FrencTi,  and  the  old  Boston  Pine,  were  reported  by  ns  last 
year  as  being  so  mach  alike  as  to  be,  perhaps,  identical ;  in  this  opinion 
another  year's  observation  confirms  us.  Mr.  Knox  has  the  Agriculturist, 
and  several  new  native  and  European  varieties  under  trial,  with  more  or 
less  promise.  The  former  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  plant,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  do  as  well  with  us  as  it  is  reported  to  have  done  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  positive  testimony  to  offer. 
Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  plants  received  from  the  east  were  so  injudi- 
ciously put  up,  that  they  did  not  survive  even  when  set  out  most  carefully. 

We  should  improve  this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  all  nurserymen  the 
necessity  of  puddling  the  roots  of  their  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  when 
preparing  them  for  shipment,  and  also  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  their  foliage.  If  thus  treated,  and  then  not  planted  too  deeply 
in  their  new  beds,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  survive. 

In  his  large  plantations,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Knox  sets  in  beds  and 
rows  that  are  eighteen  inches  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between 
the  beds.  It  also  appeared  that  he  allowed  the  runners  in  the  new 
plantations  to  remain  and  form  new  plants,  which  he  informed  us  were 
needed  to  supply  the  great  demand.  Some  beds  are  kept  closely  trimmed, 
and  upon  these  we  shall  expect,  next  June,  to  see  the  finest  firuit 

Owing  to  a  succession  of  frosts  last  May,  when  the  strawberries  were  in 
blossom,  the  crop  was  materially  injured,  so  that  the  result  of  the  sales 
from  this  farm  amounted  to  but  $3,000  from  grounds  that  had  been  ex- 
pected to  have  yielded  $10,000.  The  smaller  figure,  however,  we  think 
you  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  quite  large,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
views  of  the  customers  who  freely  give  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  per  quart 
for  the  noble  specimens  that  are  marketed  in  the  admirable  condition  de- 
tailed in  our  last  report. 

KNOX'S  GBAPE  SHOW. 

Maugre  the  damage  by  frost  and  jnildew,  the  grapes  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  time  appointed,  October  17th,  and  many  interested  visitors  were 
present  to  see  them,  both  at  the  sale  rooms,  at  the  County  Fair,  then  in 
progress,  and  upon  the  vines  also,  where  a  pomologist  would  prefer  to 
examine  them.  There  was,  also,  quite  a  display  of  wines,  some  of  which 
were  noticed  as  peculiarly  attractive.  Of  these  were  the  Concord,  Dela 
ware,  Isabella,  and  particularly  that  made  from  the  Anna  and  Delaware 
combined,  which  was  especially  rich  and  possessed^  of  a  delicious  aroma. 

The  frosts  of  last  spring  had  greatly  reduced  the  crop  in  this  vineyard, 
but  some  varieties  had  done  well,  particularly  the  Concord.  The  mildew 
had  done  its  sad  work  here  upon  many  varieties  which  were  standing 
leafless  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  while  the  healthy  varieties,  such  as  Concord, 
and  its  seedlings  Martha  and  Blackhawk,  Ives,  Hartford,  Herbemont,  Blsii^ 
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horo\  Creveling^  OUntony  and  some  others,  were  yet  in  full  foliage  at  the 
late  period  of  our  visit.  When  beholding  an  exhibition  of  the  sad  effects 
of  this  insidious  foe  upon  some  varieties,  and  of  the  escape  of  others  simi- 
larly situated  in  every  respect,  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  hearing  the 
proprietor  say  that  he  would  be  better  satisfied  were  all  of  his  vines  of  a 
character  to  resist  the  mildew,  or  even  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
have  them  all  Concords. 

Two  seedlings  of  this  variety  are  very  promising,  since  they  seem  to 
possess  all  the  hardiness  and  vigor  of  their  parent.  The  Blackkawk  is 
dark  and  quite  early.  The  Martha  promises  to  rank  among  the  white 
grapes  where  the  Concord  does  among  the  blacK  ones,  and  is  indeed  a 
very  promising  variety,  of  which  we  ^hall  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
report  next  year. 


MEETING  AT  SANDUSKY. 

DISCUSSION  ON  SUMMER  FRUITS— AUGUST  15.  1865 

This  meeting  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  was  specially  designed  for 
the  inspection  of  the  vineyards  around  Sandusky  and  on  the  islands;  but 
as  it  was  the  season  of  some  kinds  of  summer  fruits,  which  are  not  often 
seen  at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  the  citizens  were  invited  to  bring  in 
samples  for  a  little  exhibition,  and  a  few  hours  were  spent  in  discussing 
their  merits. 

Summer  Pears — The  BosUezer.—Br.  Warder  said  it  was  a  poor  tree 
in  the  nursery;  hence  not  much  grown  or  recommended;  but  if  well 
trimmed,  as  a  standard  it  made  quite  a  fair  tree ;  and  he  regards  it  as 
essential  to  a  good  collection  ;  we  have  only  the  Tyson  at  the  same  time. 
Dr.  McCullough  found  it  a  good  tree  in  orchard,  bears  well,  ripe  (in  Cin- 
cinnati) 1st  of  August,  and  sells  well.  Mr.  S.  B.  Marshall,  of  Massilon, 
prefers  the  Tyson ;  it  grows  well,  both  as  dwarf  and  standard.  Mr.  El- 
liott prefers  Tyson  as  dwarf,  and  Rostiezer  as  standard.  Mr.  McCullough 
said  Bostiezer  would  sell  for  $1  per  bushel  at  the  most. 

Osband^s  Summer. — Mr.  McCullough  said  it  was  good  and  profitable  for 
market  Mr.  Powers,  of  Perry sburg,  coincided,  but  said  that  the  fruit 
was  very  perishable,  and  must  be  picked  a  little  before  ripe  and  house- 
ripened. 

EousseUet  Hative. — Early  Koussellet  and  early  Catherine  of  Pennsylva 
nia.    Dr.  Warder  spoke  ot  this  as  the  most  common  of  early  pears,  and 
very  profitable  for  market,  because  a  very  sure  and  profuse  crop,  but  the 
fruit  was  small  and  lacked  quality. 

Madeleine, — ^Mr.  Powers  found  this  valuable  for  cooking  before  ripening, 
and  the  crop  generally  needed  thinning — trees  very  thrifty  and  produc- 
tive. 
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Beurre  CHffard. — Mr.  Beeler,  of  IndiaDapolis,  spoke  very  favorably  of 
this  variety ;  it  ripens  ^itli  him  25th  August  Mr.  Powers  said  the  tree 
was  not  a  strong  grower,  and  bears  itseljf  to  death  if  not  carefully  trim- 
med. 

New  Ohio  Pears. — Mr.  Elliott  said  several  new  pears  believed  to  be  of 
value  had  been  produced  from  seed  by  Christopher  Wiegel,  a  nurseryman, 
and  member  of  this  Society ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  describe  them  now, 
but  it  would  probably  be  done  through  the  horticultural  journals  before 
long. 

Doyenne  d*  Ete. — Mr.  Beeler  l.kes  it ;  ripe  by  26th  July ;  needs  to  be 
house-ripened ;  tree  rather  ragged  and  apt  to  overbear.  Dr.  Warder  said 
the  fruit  was  rather  too  small  for  market,  but  quite  beautiful  and  good. 

Ott. — ^Mr.  Elliott  said  this  sold  as  well  as  Seckel,  (is  often  called  Early 
Seckel);  is  earlier  and  not  quite  so  high  flavored,  but  very  good. 

Bartlett — Mr.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  exhibited  si)ecimens  covered  with 
russet  fungus  and  scab ;  he  said  the  mischief  commenced  quite  early, 
when  fruit  was  not  larger  than  hickory  nuts ;  thinks  it  was  owing  to  cold 
and  wet  weather ;  most  other  varieties  affected  in  same  way. 

Plums — Specimens  exhibited :  Pond's  Seedling,  Jefferson  and  Coe*8 
Golden  Drop.  Mr.  Elliott  said  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  plums  in  some 
localities  around  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bateham  said  there  was  a  full  crop  of 
common  blue  plums  on  the  clayey  uplands  around  Painesville ;  most  of 
the  fruit  has  been  bought  for  the  Buffalo  market.  Mr.  Miller  saved  his 
plums  from  curculio  with  whitewash,  but  lost  the  crop  by  the  rot.  Mr. 
Elliott  suggested  the  use  of  copperas  water  as  a  preventative  of  rot 
(See  last  year's  report) 

Peachbs — Salens  Early. — Mr.  Barclay,  of  Wayne  county,  said  his  trees 
of  this  variety  blossomed  and  set  fruit  finely  this  season,  but  all  rotted  be- 
fore maturity ;  some  other  kinds  affected  in  same  way ;  George  the  Fourth 
and  one  or  two  others  were  exempt ;  soil  rich,  trees  very  thrifty,  weather 
hot  and  showery.  Mr.  Oviatt  had  it  ripen  well  in  Summit  county.  Dr. 
Kirtland  has  had  Hale's  Early  in  bearing  several  years,  and  counts  it  the 
best  of  early  peaches ;  tree  hardy  and  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  but 
fruit  has  a  little  tendency  to  rot  in  wet  and  warm  weather;  had  never 
seen  it  so  bad  as  Mr.  Barclay  described. 

Oooledgtf's  Favorite  was  spoken  of  as  a  fine  market  peach ;  tree  very 
productive  and  sure  bearer ;  jfruit  medium  size,  good  quality,  fine  bright 
color  and  bears  carriage  well.  Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
good  color  in  market  fruits ;  this  can  often  be  improved,  as  is  done  by  Dr. 
Hull,  of  Alton,  by  thinning  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  fruit  when  too  thickly 
shaded. 

StartevanL — ^Mr.  Elliott  asked  for  information  about  this  peach.  Mr. 
Oviatt  spoke  very  fovorablyof  it;  great  bearer;  ripe  same  time  as  Craw- 
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ford*s  Early  and  quite  as  good.  Mr.  Elliott  found  it  to  ripen  two  or  three 
days  later  than  Crawford.  Dr.  Kirtland  spoke  of  it  as  quite  distinct  and 
fine. 

SuMMEB  Apples. — Specimens  were  exhibited  and  some  discussion  had 
on  a  variety  called  Michigan  Harvest,  not  known  to  persons  present; 
larger  and  softer  and  less  flavored  than  the  true  Early  Harvest.  The 
PrinuUe  was  commended  as  a  good,  tender  apple,  fine  for  cooking  and  for 
table.  Mr.  Lum  exhibited  a  variety  from  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  called 
the  Lake  Apple.  Mr.  Eichmond,  of  Sandusky,  exhibited  fine  specimens 
of  Summer  Queen ;  also  a  variety  calloii  August  Pippin,  and  the  Early 
Strawberry.  This  last  was  generally  pronounced  too  small  to  be  profita- 
ble, and  fruit  seldom  free  from  scabs  or  blotches.  Harly  Havest  was  also 
pronounced  unreliable;  Oolden  Sweet  found  to  be  a  great  and  sure  bearer, 
profitable  for  market,  though  not  of  high  quality.  Spice  Sweety  of  Mr. 
Powers,  is  a  better  apple,  a  little  later  and  not  so  uniformly  productive. 
Uarly  Joe,  finest  of  all  in  quality,  but  small  and  very  tender ;  only  for 
amateurs.  High  Top  Sweet,  the  earliest  of  all  sweet  apples,  productive 
and  good,  but  small  size. 

Easpbebbies. — Mr.  Lum,  of  Sandusky,  exhibited  fine  samples  of  Cofo- 
toissa.  Said  he  cuts  the  canes  all  off  in  the  spring ;  the  fall  crop  is  very 
large  and  continues  till  frost ;  the  old  stems  are  often  but  not  always  killed 
by  the  winter.  Mr.  Carpenter,  on  Kelly's  Island,  does  not  cut  off  the 
stems  in  spring,  hence  he  has  a  summer  crop  and  then  a  fall  crop  from 
the  new  shoots ;  but  the  second  crop  is  not  so  large  as  when  the  stems 
are  cut  off  in  spring.  Mr.  Lum  said  he  had  picked  ten  quarts  per  day  for 
several  days  from  a  patch  thirty  feet  square.  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  did 
not  think  people  generally  cared  much  about  raspberries  in  the  fall ;  the 
Catawissa  was  too  soft  for  a  market  berry,  and  the  flavor  not  first  rate. 

Philadelphia.^^T.  Cowdery  was  well  pleased  with  this  variety ;  found 
it  very  productive  and  good ;  though  not  as  high  flavored  as  the  Antwerp 
varieties.  Dr.  Warder  also  spoke  well  of  it ;  a  little  later  than  Kirtland. 
Mr.  Cowdery  said  that  it  was  more  productive  than  Kirtland,  but  not 
quite  as  good. 

Allen. — Mr.  Cowdery  found  the  Allen  quite  productive,  when  grown 
along  side  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  latter  seemed  to  assist  in  fertilizing 
its  blossoms.  Mr.  McCullough  spoke  of  his  repeated  trials  of  the  Allen, 
with  no  success.  Dr.  Warder  had  also  tried  the  Allen,  two  varieties ; 
would  not  bear.  Mr.  Bateham  had  tried  the  Allen  at  the  Columbus 
Nursery,  planted  along  side  of  and  between  several  other  varieties,  but 
without  success — never  had  a  decent  crop  of  fruit,  but  abundance  of 
suckers. 

Summer  Planting. — Mr.  Elliott  said  he  had  taken  up  suckers  of  rasp- 
berries in  July,  when  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  transplanted  them  with 
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complete  success,  having  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  summer.    Dr.  War- 
der said,  when  a  boy,  he  had  practiced  the  same  thing. 

VINEYAEDS  ABOUND  SANDUSKY. 

The  committee  spent  half  a  day  in  visiting  a  few  of  the  vineyards 
around  Sandusky,  before  going  to  the  islands.  The  remarkable  success 
of  grape  culture  upon  the  adjacent  islands  has  induced  a  very  rapid  and 
extensive  planting  of  vineyards  upon  the  main  shore  around  Sandusky, 
and  upon  the  Peninsula  across  the  bay.  Most  of  this  has  occurred  within 
the  past  five  years,  so  that  a  majority  of  the  vineyards  are  quite  young, 
and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  planters  and  proprietors  are  most  of  them  men  who  had  had  no 
previous  experience  in  the  business,  and  had  given  to  it  very  little  thought 
or  observation  before  engaging  in  it.  We  learned  that  many  of  the  small 
vineyards  were  owned  and  managed  by  persons  residing  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  merchants  and  mechanics, 
who  could  only  spend  an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  the  vineyard,  and  had 
to  trust  to  common  laborers  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  should  be 
made  in  the  choice  of  soils  and  locations,  and  in  the  want  of  sufficient  drain- 
age or  preparation  before  planting,  &c.  As  a  result  of  these  mistakes, 
there  will  be  some  failures,  more  or  less  complete,  and  becoming  more 
manifest  as  the  vineyards  come  fully  into  bearing. 

We  noticed  also  that  no  established  system  of  culture  or  pruning  is 
generally  adopted,  and  hardly  any  two  proprietors  are  agreed  as  to  the 
best  methods,  or  the  theories  upon  which  the  different  operations  are 
based.  This  remark  is,  in  fact,  applicable  to  the  islands,  and  all  the  lake 
shore,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  for  all  admit  they  are  but 
learners  in  the  art  of  viticulture.  Even  those  who  were  trained  to  the 
business  in  the  fatherland  soon  find  that  they  have  new  lessons  to  learn, 
and  to  modify  their  practice  as  taught  by  each  year's  experience  in  this 
country. 

The  time  of  our  visit  was  just  when  those  dreaded  maladies  the  mildew 
and  rot  are  most  likely  to  show  themselves  in  the  vineyards ;  and  the 
season,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  such  as  to  favor  the  spread  of  these 
diseases  to  an  unusual  extent.  Hence,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
even  this  favored  region  would  be  exempt,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to 
find  more  or  Kss  mildew  or  rot  in  many  of  the  vineyards,  though  it  was 
little  as  compared  with  all  the  inland  portions  of  the  State,  and  did  not 
very  materially  affect  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  fruit,  which  was  quite 
large.  As  is  well  known,  the  rot  is  most  injurious  to  the  Catawba  variety, 
causing  the  fruit  to  drop  from  the  stems  just  before  beginning  to  ripen. 
The  mildew  afiects  more  the  Isabella  and  its  kindred  vaiieties,  injuring 
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the  foliage  and  green  fruit,  often  to  the  ruin  of  the  crop.  We  found  a 
few  sad  visitations  of  both  these  around  Sandusky,  but  by  no  means  gen- 
eral. In  most  cases,  at  first,  we  thought  we  could  discover  a  reason  for 
the  appearance  of  rot  or  mildew  in  the  bad  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vineyard,  but  before  we  had  completed  our  observations  we 
learned  to  be  very  slow  in  forming  an  opinion  on  these  points,  for  often 
the  very  next  vineyard  inspected  would  upset  the  opinions  formed  at  the 
preceding  one. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  in  the  vineyards  around  Sandusky  are  Catawba, 
Isabella  aod  Delaware,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Concord,  and  a  few  others. 
The  comparative  value  or  merits  of  these,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
can  be  judged  from  tbe  opinions  expressed  in  the  discussions  contained 
in  this  report  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  Delaware  vineyard  of  Gen.  Mills,  of  Sandusky,  part  of  it  first  and  part 
second  year  of  bearing ;  the  fruit  and  foliage  free  from  disease,  and  promi- 
sing an  abundant  vintage.  Some  of  the  vineyards  of  Catawba  were 
equally  healthy  and  fine,  especially  on  the  rolling  or  well  drained  lands; 
but  on  the  wet  or  moist  lands,  especially  on  dark  colorecf  soils,  the  Ca- 
tawba was  more  or  less  rotted  and  the  other  varieties  mildewed.  This 
was  the  case  on  the  islands  and  Peninsu^  as  well  as  the  main  shore ;  and 
we  saw  no  material  difference  in  any  respect,  where  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  management  were  the  same.  But  where  too  far  from  the 
lake  shore,  of  course  there  is  danger  from  untimely  frosts,  both  in  spring 
and  fall,  as  well  as  more  liability  to  mildew  and  rot. 

The  soil  of  the  grape  district  around  Sandusky,  and  the  islands,  is 
mostly  a  calcareous  clayey  loam,  of  a  dark  color  when  moist,  and  inclined 
to  bake  hard  when  dry ;  resting  on  grey  limestone,  in  many  parts  only 
from  8  to  16  inches  beneath  the  surface.  On  the  main  shore,'and  Kelley's 
Island  the  face  of  the  land  and  position  of  the  rock  is  generally  level  or 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  lake,, and  underdrainage  is  quite  necessary 
for  successful  vineyards.  On  some  portions  of  the  Bass  Islands,  and  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  underlying  rocks  have  been  broken  up  and  the  surface 
is  hilly  or  undulating,  so  that  drainage  is  ncft  necessary.  The  most  ele- 
vated i)ositions  and  lightest  colored  soils  are  counted  best  for  vineyards, 
especially  as  it  regards  the  rot  and  mildew. 

EXOITBSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS. 

A  meeting  of  the  l^orthem  Ohio  Grape  Growers'  Association  was  can- 
vened  at  Sandusky  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  so  that  quite  a  party  of  pom- 
ologists  and  vignerons  were  brought  together ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  a 
few  citizens  a  steamboat  was  chartered  for  a  two  days'  excursion  to  the 
grape  islands  and  Peninsula,  several  resident  grape  growers  acting  a» 
pilots  and  escort    The  weather  was  fine,  the  scenery  cbarmii.g,  and  the 
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company  very  happy,  (only  regretting  so  few  ladies  were  of  the  party,) 
so  that  the  excuision  was  every  way  most  delightful. 

Passing  the  front  of  Johnsou^s  Island,  with  its  military  camp  and 
prisons,  the  neatly  whitewashed  buildings  looking  gay  and  cheerful  in 
the  sunlight,  one  hour's  ride  from  Sandusky  brought  us  to  KeUey's  Island^ 
the  home  of  the  Catawba-growers.  Here  at  the  dock  and  in  front  of  the 
Island  House  we  found  quite  an  array  of  carriages  and  wagons,  with  horses, 
and  the  owners  at  hand,  having  been  apprised  of  our  intended  visit,  they 
were  prepared  to  take  us  over  the  island  to  show  us  the  vineyards,  &c. 
This  island  is  about  four  miles  long  and  an  average  of  two  miles  wide ; 
population  about  1,000.  It  contains  about  2,800  acres  of  land,  about  one- 
third  of  which  is  in  vineyards,  the  rate  of  increase  having  been  about  10© 
acres  per  year  for  several  years  past. 

The  first  vineyard  we  inspected  was  one  of  seven  acres,  at  the  north 
east  end  of  the  island,  and  the  poorest  specimen  of  all,  owing  to  the  rot, 
although  it  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  well  managed  and  had  set  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit ;  the  soil  and  exposure  also  seemed  favorable,  and  no  ona 
was  able  to  see  why  the  disease  should  be  worse  there  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  island.  It  was  estimated  that  full  one-half  of  the  crop  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  disease  did  not;  seem  to  be  progressing  further  at  that 
time,  the  weather  having  been  for  some  time  more  favorable.  Several 
other  vineyards  adjoining,  were  about  in  the  same  condition.  We  also 
learned  that  on  one  or  two  former  occasions,  when  the  rot  had  appeared 
on  the  island,  the  vineyards  in  this  section  had  suffered  worse  than  oth- 
ers, leading  to  the  belief  that  it  was  partly  at  least  owing  to  the  effects 
of  the  winds  from  the  north-^ast,  to  which  these  vineyards  are  particularly 
exposed. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  **  big  field,"  consisting  of  over  100  acres  of  vine- 
yard in  one  body,  owned  and  managed  by  10  or  12  different  persons,  with- 
out division  fences ;  and  as  each  proprietor  adopted  his  own  method  of 
culture,  training,  &c.,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  observing  results. 
The  location  was  counted  favorable,  soil  good,  south-eastern  exposure; 
most  of  the  land  well  drained,  and  the  mode  of  planting  and  trellising 
about  alike,  but  some  were  Idummer-pruned  more  severely  than  others 
and  there  was  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  summer  tillage  of  the  ground, 
&c,  still  our  party  were  not  able  to  agree  upon  any  principle  or  theory 
as  to  the  cause  or  the  prevention  of  rot ;  for  we  found  more  or  less  of  it 
in  all  about  alike,  though  by  no  means  uniformly  over  all.  The  un- 
drained  portions  were  not  much  more  affected  than  some  spots  directly  over 
drains,  and  on  a  high  trellis  or  arbor  the  fruit  was  as  badly  affected  as 
when  trained  near  the  ground.  It  was  thought  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  It  was  quite  evident  here,  as  elsewhere, 
that  most  of  the  viney«rdists  were  too  greedy  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit, 
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and  hence  allowed  the  vines  to  overbear.  This  no  doubt  had  some  influ- 
ence in  causing  mildew  and  rot,  and  still  more  in  preventing  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Several  other  vineyards,  belonging  mostly  to  the 'Kelly  family,  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  island,  we  found  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
promising  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  though  most  of  them  were  more  or  less 
affected  with  rot.  Several  of  the  old  grape-growers  told  us  that  they  did 
not  feel  any  special  alarm  from  this  visitation  of  rot,  as  they  had  been 
visited  in  a  similar  way  before,  some  years  ago,  and  the  malady  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  as  they  hoped  it  would  now,  not  to  return  until  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  season  shall  again  &vor  the  advent  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

At  Mr.  Ward's  vineyard,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  on  the  opposite  slope 
of  the  island  we  found  but  little  rot,  and  here  especially  we  noticed 
that  the  healthiest  fruit  was  on  the  poorest  clay  soil ;  that  on  the  darkest 
colored  and  richest  looking  land,  being  the  most  aflfected  with  disease.  The 
Charlotte  grape,  a  new  variety,  originated  in  this  vineyard,  and  is  thought 
to  be  a  very  promising  variety,  especially  as  a  wine  grape,  the  flavor  being 
peculiarly  rich  and  fragrant. 

Omitting  to  mention  the  vineyards  of  Mr.  Huntington,  and  a  doaen 
others  visited  by  more  or  less  of  our  party,  all  of  which  afforded  pleasure 
and  instruction,  we  only  add  that  Mr.  Ghas.  Carpenter  takes  the  lead  of 
them  all  in  the  matter  of  testing  the  different  varieties  of  grapes,  and 
several  new  seedlings,  as  the  Mottled  and  Lydia,  originated  on  his  grounds, 
are  already  taking  high  rank.  The  season  wa6  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  us  to  judge  very  correctly  as  to  the  time  of  ripening  and  com- 
parative merits  of  varieties.  Mr.  0.  has  not  less  than  100  different  sorts 
on  trial  in  his  grounds,  and  at  the  grape  show  in  Sandusky  he  exhibited 
ripe  specimens  of  them  all.  He  also  has  a  flue  collection  of  other  fruits, 
and  a  very  large  fund  of  information  on  fruits  and  fruit  culture  generally; 
as  well  as  a  complete  wine-house  and  cellar,  and  much  experience  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  native  wines. 

After  our  party  had  been  very  handsomely  entertained  at  the  houses  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  islanders,  to  which  they  were  invited  to  dinner, 
the  signal  was  given  for  "all  aboard,"  and  away  to 

NOBTH  BASS  ISLAND. 

This  and  Middle  Bass  are  only  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  Kelley^s 
Island,  and  the  business  of  grape  growing  has  more  recently  begun  on  them. 
Each  of  these  now  is  said  to  have  300  to  400  acres  set  with  grapes,  though 
not  half  so  many  are  yet  in  bearing.  The  vineyards  of  the  Messrs.  Fox  are 
all  that  our  committee  had  time  to  visit  at  North  Bass.  We  were  told 
these  were  fair  samples  of  the  whole.  The  soil  appears  richer  and  more 
friable  than  on  Eelley^d  Island,  and  the  vines  were  exceedingly  thrifty 
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and  healthy  looking;  the  fine  foliage  almost  entirely  exempt  flrom  disease. 
No  drainage  is  here  required.  One  vineyard,  of  the  Delaware  variety, 
was  the  thriftiest  we  had  ever  seen  of  that  variety,  and  left  no  room  for 
complaint  of  its  being  a  slender  grower.  Some  of  the  party  suggested 
that  the  vines  had  been  manured  with  fish  ofiTal, — this  island  being  a  great 
fishing  place  in  the  spring.  If  that  be  so,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  hint  to 
other  Delaware  growers.  The  show  of  fruit,  both  on  Catawbas  and  Dela- 
wares,  was  very  fine;  and  we  learned  in  October,  that  the  crops  ripened 
well. 

MIDDLE  BASS. 

Here  we  had  time  only  to  visit  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Rayburgh,  one  of 
the  best  on  the  Island.  It  contains  about  eight  acres,  mostly  Catawba, 
some  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  all  in  fine  condition  and  very 
free  from  disease.  The  Delawares,  Specially,  were  exceedingly  thrifty, 
even  more  so,  it  was  thought,  than  those  at  Iforth  Bass;  part  of  these 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  without  stakes  or  trellis,  and  yet  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fair  fruit  All  the  rot  we  discovered,  was  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  Catawba  vineyard.  No  drainage  is  given,  or  seems  to  be  re- 
quired, owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  broken  condition  of 
the  rock  beneath. 

Prom  this  a  short  ride  by  steamer  brings  us  to  the  beautiftil  harbor  of 
Putin-Bay,  or  South  Bass  Island.  The  elegant  stone  mansion  of  Jay 
Cooke,  Esq.,  with  its  castellated  tower,  from  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  floating,  is  situated  on  a  promontory  called  Gibraltar  Bock,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay,  and  has  a  fine  effect. 

PUT-IN-BAY  ISLAND. 

Here  we  landed  just  at  evening,  our  party  somewhat  wearied  with  the 
day^s  travel  and  excitement,  but  still  most  of  them  fresh  for  frirther  ad- 
venture; and  after  getting  tea  and  making  arrangements  for  lodging  at 
the  hotel  and  one  or  two  private  houses,  a  goodly  number  set  off  to  the 
"  Cave."  This  island  is  superior  to  all  the  others  in  its  advantages  of 
soil,  scenery,  harbor,  etc.,  and  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  become  a  very 
attractive  place  of  summer  resort  for  visitors,  as  well  as  the  abode  of  a 
numerous  population  of  fruit  growers  and  others.  Improvements  of  all 
kind  are  going  on  quite  rapidly,  and  lands  are  already  advanced  to  almost 
fabulous  prices,  especially  those  set  with  grapes — some  of  the  early  planters 
being  tempted  thereby  to  sell  out  and  retire  with  a  fortune  to  the  main 
land. 

We  found  here  some  of  the  most  successful  and  promising  vineyards, 
and  other  evidences  of  the  adaptedness  of  this  island  to  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  Mr.  Louis  Harms  has  about  eight  acres  in  grapes,  mostly  Catawba, 
in  fhU  bearing;  has  some  rot  this  year:  two  acres  of  Delawares,  very 
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thrifty  and  productive,  but  showing  a  little  mildew,  and  the  vines  layered 
too  severely  for  a  first  rate  crop  of  fruit ;  the  ycmng  roots  affording  the 
larger  profit. 

A  Fine  Crop  op  Peaes.— On  Mr.  Harms'  ground  was  the  finest  show 
of  pears  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  West.  About  100  dwarf  trees,  seven 
years  old,  standing  in  two  rows,  each  side  of  a  path,  were  loaded  with 
large  and  fair  specimens  of  Bartletts,  Louise  Bonnes,  Dutchess,  Flemish 
Beauties,  Kapoleons,  etc.,  about  a  bushel  on  each  tree,  and  so  finely 
colored  and  free  from  smut,  as  to  afford  a  real  feast  to  the  eyes  of  a 
pomologist,  and  to  suggest  inquiries  as  to  the  effects  of  the  lake  atmos- 
phere on  other  fruits  besides  grapes. 

The  vineyards  of  Dr.  Townsend,  Judge  Lockwood,  and  several  others, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Harms,  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  successful,  though 
showing  a  little  rot  and  mildew  this  season. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island  Ve  found  the  vineyards  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Yroman  and  a  few  others,  in  a  fine,  healthy  condition — Catawbaa  and 
Delawares ;  also,  several  good  apple  orchards,  and  some  peach  trees  well 
loaded  with  fruit.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  good  wine-house  and  cellar,  and  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  also  Catawba  brandy. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  vineyards  of  John  Stone,  and  some  others,  in- 
cluding several  relatives  of  the  famous  John  Brown,  whose  "  soul  is 
marching  on  ** — on  lands  that  might  be  called  hilly,  in  some  parts  oi;e  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  above  the  lake,  and  rocky  in  places.  The  vines  here 
have  only  been  one  or  two  years  in  bearing.  They  look  very  promising, 
and  the  owners  think  they  have  the  best  of  all  locations  for  vineyards, 
and  few  will  venture  to  gainsay  it.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  such  for  the 
prices  at  which  it  is  held  for  sale — $500  to  $1,000  x>er  acre  in  man^^  parts  of 
the  island.  But  then,  they  claim  that  the  net  profits  on  a  vineyard  in 
bearing  will  fully  pay  for  the  land  in  two  year§.  This  island  is  of  irregu- 
lar  shape,  the  surface  more  broken  than  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  rocks.  It  contains  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land,  most  of  it  very  fertile,  and  nearly  one-hidf  set  with  grapes.  A 
number  of  the  proprietors  reside  in  Sandusky  and  other  places,  only  mak- 
ing this  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  their  families,  having  tenants  to 
look  after  the  vineyards.  Of  course,  the  culture  in  such  cases  is  not 
generally  as  good  as  where  the  owners  reside  on  the  premises,  and  make 
grape  growing  their  chief  business,  as  is  more  generally  the  case  on  the 
other  islands  and  the  peninsula.  In  view  of  the  inconveniences  and  utter 
isolation  of  these  parts  in  the  winter  season,  we  do  not  wonder  that  peo- 
ple find  a  winter  residence  there  somewhat  undesirable.  But  our  party 
are  "  all  on  board  *'  for 

THE  PBNINSUIiA. 

Looking  upon  the  map  of  Ohio,  or,  still  better,  upon  that  of  Ottawa 
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county,  it  will  be  observed  that  Sandnsky  Bay  is  inclosed  on  the  north 
by  a  long  peninsula,  extending  from  Port  Clinton  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Portage  river,  to  Marblehead,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  some  twelve  miles, 
with  an  average  width  of  two  miles,  excepting  at  its  middle  portion, 
where  a  wide  promontory  extends  northward  into  the  lake,  giving  the 
peninsula  a  triangular  shape.  This  constitutes  a  township  called  Catawba 
Island.  And  it  is  really  insular,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  by  water  flowing  in  what  appears  to  be  the  old  bed  of  the  Por- 
tage river  which  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  had  its  outlet  some  miles 
further  east  than  at  present.  This  vale  is  of  the  ancient  excavations,  ex- 
tending northeast  and  southwest,  which  have  been  referred  to  glacial 
action  by  geologists,  and  which  is  filled  with  a  heavy  clay  diluvium,  that 
is  here  considered  the  most  valuable  grape  land. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  peninsula  shoild  be  described, to  ena- 
ble you  to  understand  its  merits  as  a  site  for  vmeyards.  The  easteni  cen- 
tral portion  consists  of  an  elevated  region  of  rock,  which  appears  to  have 
resisted  the  diluvial  action,  and  to  have  received  from  it  little  or  no  de- 
posit of  soil,  hence  it  is  a  table  of  rock,  in  some  places  covered  with  scat- 
tering and  stunted  timber  of  little  value,  and  of  characteristic  varieties, 
in  others  appearing  as  a  prairia^  which  has  so  little  earth  as  scarcely  to 
produce  grass  or  other  herbage,  and  liable  to  burn  up  with  the  drouths  of 
summer.  This  region  lies  chiefly  ftx)m  northeast  to  southwest,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  lake  shore  for  several  miles,  forming  a  backbone  to  the 
peninsula,  gradually  dipping  to  the  southwest  and  disappearing  under 
the  soil  deposits.  On  either  side,  the  glacial  action  has  produced  deep 
and  wide  grooves,  one  of  which  is  the  south  shore,  and  Sandusky  Bay  ; 
the  other  is  the  vale  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Portage  river,  known  by 
the  inhabitants  as  the  Bast  and  West  Harbors,  upon  either  side  of  which 
is  the  diluvial  deposit  of  heavy  clays,  and  in  some  places,  especially  on 
the  north  side  of  the  vale,  portions  of  the  land  are  lighter  and  gen- 
erally lying  more  elevated.  The  harbors  are  low,  swampy  lands  at  each 
end  of  the  vale  just  mentioned,  which  are  subject  to  overflow  by  the 
wind  tides  of  the  lake.  These  were  formerly  navigated  by  the  coasting 
vessels ;  they  have  filled  up  so  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  navigation,  but 
are  a  favorite  resort  of  waterfowl.  The  promontory  to  the  north  of  this 
acient  river-bed  is  called  Catawba  Island,  and  has  its  band  of  rocky  for- 
mation lying  to  the  north  and  west,  where  it  forms  a  fine  mural  escarp- 
ment upon  the  lake  shore. 

The  favorite  grape  lands  of  this  section  lie  upon  the  clay  deposits  that 
conceal  this  rock  to  the  east  and  south.  Most  of  the  vineyards  are  upon 
a  very  stiff  day  soil,  which  needs  underdraining,  but  some  very  fine 
grapes  are  produced  on  the  south  slope,  where  the  soil  contains  broken 
Stone  and  gravel  in  considerable  quantities^  and  where  the  surface  is  ele- 
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vated  into  gentle  swells,  with  a  southern  exposure  falling  toward  the  East 
Harbor.  Some  very  fine  grape  vines  were  seen  on  the  lower  flats,  very 
near  the  level  of  high  water,  where  the  soil  was  a  black  alluvial  resting 
upon  tenacious  clay. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  iu  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  is  rapidly  extending  among  them,  and 
already  occupies  acres  in  the  township  of  Catawba  Island.  The  vines  are 
generally  healthy  and  vigorous ;  the^  are  chiefly  Catawba  and  Isabella. 
The  Delaware  has  grown  remarkably  well  where  planted  upon  these  clays. 
We  found  some  which  were  layers,  planted  last  spring  (1865),  that  had 
grown  ten  feet,  and  some  of  them  had  perfected  fruit  also.  The  apples  of 
this  region  were  very  fair,  large  and  quite  abundant ;  but  the  leading  in- 
terest among  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  is  grape-culture,  and  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  at  the  period  of  our  visits  was  the  grape  crop 
and  its  price,  and  discussions  as  to  grape  soils.  All  agreed  that  the 
heavy  clays  were  the  best,  no  matter  how  **  tight "  or  tenacious,  if  well 
drained ;  these  soils  were  considered  desirable,  and  were  held  at  high 
figures. 

The  main  peniosula  is  reached  from  the  north  by  a  bridge  that  crosses 
the  inconsiderable  tidal  stream  which  now  marks  the  remaining  channel 
of  this  ancient  river  bed  connecting  the  two  "  harbors."  Here  we  find 
a  deposit  of  rich  clays  and  clay  loams  rising  gradually  toward  the  center 
of  the  peninsula,  where  the  land  is  somewhat  uneven,  but  generally  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  to  the  west  of  the  table-rock 
described  above,  which  here  dips  to  an  unknown  depth  or  perchance  has 
been  scooped  out  by  glacial  action,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been  all  along 
the  north  and  south  shores,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  usual  clay 
diluvium  deposit  of  this  region.  These  deposits  form  an  admirable  soil  for 
all  purposes,  and  are  covered  with  beautiftd  crops  of  every  kind  of  cereals 
and  grasses,  with  fine,  healthy,  productive  orchards,  and,  where  planted 
with  the  grape,  with  most  prolific  vineyards.  Upon  these  s^^rips  of  land, 
lying  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  table-rock,  the  burr  oak,  guer- 
cm  macrocarpa,  is  found.  On  both  shores  these  fertile  deposits  become, 
as  we  proceed  eastward,  more  and  more  contracted  between  the  bluff  of 
rock  and  the  water,  and  in  places  they  are  troubled  by  the  drainage  from 
the  limestone  formation,  which  produces  a  calcareous  tufa  that  does  not 
suit  the  grape. 

On  the  south  slope  are  many  extensive  vineyards,  lying  between  the 
rocky  region  and  the  water ;  and  stretching  away  almost  continuously  for 
some  miles,  they  present  a  very  beautiful  appearance  from  the  bay,  or 
even  from  Sandusky,  on  its  southern  shore.  Here  we  find  the  same  gen- 
eral character  of  soil,  modified  in  some  places  by  a  greater  amount  of 
black  alluvial  earth,  which  is  not  found  to  be  desirable,  as  it  produces  an 
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eKoesBive  growth  of  wood.  Here,  too,  was  observed  the  bad.  effect  of  too 
great  a  proportion  of  lime.  There  were  strips  across  some  of  the  viae- 
yards  where  the  growth  was  manifestly  unhealthy,  the  foliage  yellow 
and  imperfect,  the  wood  did  not  ripen,  and  there  was  no  fruit.  The  soil 
in  these  strips  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  with  a  tufaceous  deposit 
from  springs  that  had  flowed  over  it  in  their  passage  from  the  limestone 
diflfe  to  the  bay.  This  shows  Very  clearly  that  an  excessive  dose  of  lime, 
even  in  this  comminuted  and  carbonated  state,  is  iiyurious  to  the  grapes 
cultivated  upon  such  a  soiL 

From  the  result  of  their  examinations  in  this  region,  your  committee 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  region  was  very  favorably  situated 
for  the  production  of  grapes,  and  they  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
see  the  anticipations  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  vine 
culture  in  a  great  degree  realized  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Tracts  of 
land  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  can  be  purchased  for  a  reason- 
able sum,  whereas  in  other  localities  the  grape  lands  are  frequently  held 
at  an  unreasonably  high  price,  which  is  quite  enough  to  discourage  enter- 
prising and  calculating  settlers. 

Some  vineyards  have  produced  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  of  grapes  to  the 
acre,  but  we  consider  that  our  friends  generally  allow  vastly  too  much 
fruit  to  remain  upon  their  vines,  and  that  the  quality  would  be  superior 
were  they  to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  production,  which  would  certain- 
ly be  better  for  the  vines. 

For  our  convenience  in  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the 
steamboat  was  very  obligingly  landed  at  several  different  points,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  residents,  a  number  of  our  party  were  taken  in  carriages 
across  the  country  fit>m  one  landing  place  to  another,  so  as  to  see  more 
of  the  land  and  the  vineyards.  All  were  also  handsomely  furnished  with 
refreshments  by  the  people,  when  needed ;  and  the  entire  day,  like  the 
preceding  one,  was  spent  most  delightfully  by  the  entire  party. 

After  embarking  again  for  Sandusky,  the  following  was  reported  for 
publication  in  the  local  papers : 

"Sandusky  Bay,  Aug.  18,  1885. 

*^0n  board  the  steamer  Clinton,  at  the  oonclnsion  of  a  most  delightfol  excarsion 
anwng  the  island  and  peninsalar  yineyards,  the  following  resolations  were  unanimpasly 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  and  heartUy  conoorred  in 
b^  their  numerous  and  delighted  guests : — 

**  Resolved,  That  since  our  arrival  among  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Erie  and  Ottawa 
ooonties,  we  have  been  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  Mends  who  have  anti- 
olpated  every  want  and  pvoyided  for  all  our  necessities  That  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  excursion  among  the  beautiful  islands  and  peninsula,  as  well  as  upon  the  main 
land,  have  been  complete,  enabling  us  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  extensive 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  this  famous  region,  where  we  have  been  delighted  to  witness 
the  success  of  the  planters,  and  to  receive  the  universal  hospitalities  of  all  with  whom 
W0  have  come  in  contact. 
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"  Besolvedt  In  oonclnsion,  that  we  tender  our  grat^nl  thanks  to  all  who  have  so  hand- 
somely contribnted  to  onr  happiness,  and  we  tmsti  that  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened 
enterprise  which  has  indnced  onr  friends  of  Lake  Erie  to  undertake  the  culture  of  choice 
grapes  in  this  high  latitude,  will  continue  to  meet  with  its  deserved  reward,  and  that 
their  intelligience  will  enable  them  readily  to  cope  with  any  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments that  may  occur,  and  threaten  to  thwart  their  onward  progress. 

JOHN  A*  WARDER,  President. 

H.  B.  Batehah,  Secretary. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
At  Oolumhus,  September  12th  to  15th,  1865. 

The  comraittee  Ad  Interim  mel;  in  tlie  City  Hall  two  evenings  during 
the  State  Fair,  and  examined  numerous  specimens  of  fruit,  presented  to 
their  notice  by  growers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  who  also  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions ;  but  the  weather  being  extremely  warm,  pre- 
vented a  large  attendance. 

THE  SHOW  OF  FRUITS  AT  THB  PAIR 

was  very  good,  considering  the  unfavorable  season,  only  a  few  portions 
of  the  State  having  any  to  exhibit. 

APPLES 

were  very  fine  and  abundant  from  the  favored  northwestern  comer  of 
the  State.  The  Toledo  Horticultural  Society  had  a  very  large  collection 
on  the  tables,  and  D.  C.  Eichmond,  of  Sandusky,  a  smaller  but  very 
good  lot    And  there  were  a  few  from  other  sections.    Of 

PEABS 

there  were  a  greater  number  of  exhibiters,  and  from  a  wider  diversity  of 
locations.  The  finest  collection,  quality  as  well  as  number  considered, 
was  by  Geo.  W.  Powers,  of  Perrysburg ;  the  next  by  E.  G.  Hanford, 
Columbus.  John  Kelley,  of  Cleveland  and  A.  Thomson,  of  Delaware, 
also  had  large  collecti<»ns,  and  there  were  many  smaller  lots,  besides  a 
splendid  display  (not  in  competition)  from  EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  BocheB- 
ter,  K  Y. 

PEACHES 

were  not  very  abundant,  but  more  so  than  most  people  expected  to  see. 
There  were  very  good  dishes  from  Cleveland,  Norwalk,  Sandusky,  Hunil- 
ton,  Beynoldsburg  and  Osborne.    It  was  too  early  Ibr  a  full  display  of 

GBAPES, 

but  there  was  a  very  foir  show  frt>m  a  dozen  or  more  exhibit^^,  luid  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.    Ajuong  them  was  a  very  large  ooUeclicm  ot 
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native  grapes  from  W.  Z.  Barney,  Sandusky,  and  a  smaller  one  by  J.  Un- 
derwood &  Co.,  Columbus,  the  latter  made  up  of  varieties  from  the 
grounds  of  the  late  K  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  some  of  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  have  re-examined  and  further  tested. 


DISCUSSION  AT  COLUMBUS, 

On  Geapes.— Mr.  Heaver,  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  the  sad  failure  of 
flie  vineyards  in  his  section  from  rot,  compelling  even  the  most  persever- 
ing and  hopeful  growers  to  abandon  their  favorite  Catawba ;  and  even 
the  Delaware  had  done  poorly  the  present  year.  Still  the  people  thera 
had  too  much  invested  in  the  grape  and  wine  business  to  think  of  giving 
it  up  without  further  effort ;  and  they  had  strong  confldence  that  varie- 
ties of  grapes  were  now  on  trial,  or  would  yet  be  introduced,  which  would 
prove  suited  to  their  climate  and  their  uses.  The  most  popular  and  prom- 
ising variety  at  this  time,  as  a  wine  grape,  is  the  Ives*  Seedling^  of  which 
specimens  were  there  on  the  table.  The  fruit  is  of  a  dark  color,  resemb- 
ling the  Clinton,  but  larger  and  less  astringent.  It  makes  a  good  red 
wine,  with  fine  aroma,  which  is  becoming  very  popular,  especially  by  th« 
German  wine  connoiseurs  of  Cincinnati,  so  that  it  brings  a  higher  price 
than  even  the  best  Catawba.  Mr.  Heaver  gave  a  pretty  full  history  of 
the  Ives  grape,  the  same  in  substance  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the 
discussions  at  Cincinnati,  in  another  part  of  this  report.  He  said  the 
vines  had  been  disseminated  under  the  names  of  Ives*  Madeira  and  KU- 
tredge. 

Mr.  Barney,  of  Sandusky,  said  the  "  Kittredge  **  of  his  region  was  a 
different  grape  from  this — ^larger  and  more  like  Isabella ;  may  be  whal 
some  call  the  Aiken;  did  not  believe  it  was  the  Isabella;  vine  seemed 
stronger  and  leaf  more  downy.  Mr.  Lum,  of  Sandusky,  also  spoke  of  the 
Kittredge  of  that  region  as  distinct  from  the  Ives,  and  also  from  Isabella. 

Mr.  Heaver  inquired  how  the  new  varieties  of  grapes  had  withstood 
the  season  at  the  North.  He  said  nearly  all,  except  the  Concord'  and 
Ives,  had  shed  their  leaves  prematurely,  at  Cincinnati,  except  wbeie 
trained  on  walls  or  buildings. 

Mr.  Lum  said  that  the  same  was,  in  some  degree,  true  around  Sandusky, 
and  all  over  the  State,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  owing  to  the  very  unfovor- 
^le  season ;  still  the  loss  of  the  foliage  was  not  so  general  along  the 
lake  shore  as  elsewhere,  and  there  was  still  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
vineyards,  which  was  likely  to  ripen  well.  With  him  the  foliage  ot  Sog- 
ers* Hybrids  and  lona  had  failed  badly  this  season.  Mr.  Barney  concur- 
red, and  said  the  Delaware  had  shed  its  foliage,  where  grown  on  black 
ground,  especially  where  the  vines  were  layered ;  not  on  dry  land,  and 
vines  well  up  on  the  trellis. 
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Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  his  recent  visit  to  central  and  western  New 
York ;  very  general  failure  of  the  vine  foliage  in  these  parts,  especially 
of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  and  in  confined  situations,  or  on  rich  and 
moist  lands.  He  saw  the  lona  and  Israella  at  Waterloo,  New  Yotk, 
finely  in  fruit,  the  foliage  a  little  damaged,  but  not  is  bad  as  some  other 
sorts.  Th3  Israella  trained  against  a  bam  was  a  splendid  sight.  The 
Delaware  showed  considerable  loss  of  foliivge,  but  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  ripening  of  the  crop.  In  his  own  section,  at  Painesville,  and 
along  the  lake  shore  east  of  Cleveland,  he  did  not  think  the  failure  of  tlie 
leaf  was  sufficient  to  cause  much  injury,  though  in  some  cases  it  might 
prevent  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  thus  cause  damage  to  the 
vines  and  the  next  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Buttles,  of  Columbus,  said,  in  central  Ohio,  the  foliage  of  lona, 
Adirondac,  Israella,  and  even  the  Delaware  had  failed  badly,  Concord  and 
Oreveling  stood  well.  Mr.  Lum  and  Mr.  Barney  said  Oreveling  had  not 
stood  well  around  Sandusky.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  said  nearly  all 
the  new  kinds  had  shed  their  leaves  with  him,  in  the  nursery,  lona  and 
Israella  stood  better  than  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Bateham  did  not  think  the  failure  of  any  varieties,  the  present  sea- 
son, should  discourage  any  one  from  planting  them,  especially  if  they  had 
been  found  to  succeed  heretofore,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Delaware ;  il 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  so  easily.  He  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  to  the  Islands,  and  other  grape  lands  around 
Sandusky,  the  rapid  increase  and  large  extent  of  vineyards  in  that  region, 
and  the  confidence  that  was  felt  in  the  continued  success  of  the  business 
there,  notwithstanding  some  appearance  of  mildew,  rot  and  leaf-blight 
the  present  season.  The  business  was  also  extending  rapidly  eastward 
from  Cleveland  along  the  lake  shore  beyond  the  borders  of  Ohio,  espe- 
cially at  North  East,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  various  points  in  Chautauque 
county,  New  York,  where  the  vines  are  as  healthy  and  promising,  at  this 
time,  as  upon  the  islands  near  Sandusky.  In  his  opinion,  the  most  prom- 
ising grape  region  in  the  United  States  was  along  the  south  shore  of  Late 
Erie. 

Mr.  Heaver  said  he  had  never  yet  tasted  good  specimens  of  the  Israella, 
or  else  it  had  been  over-praised ;  he  thought  it  a  poor,  pulpy  fruit,  not  as 
good  as  Creveling  nor  better  than  Concord.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Delaware, 
gaid  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited  were  poor,  and  not  foir  specimens; 
he  thought  it  a  fruit  of  fair  quality ;  valuable,  especially,  for  its  earlinesB, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  Delaware  for  quality. 

Dr.  Eirtland  said  the  Creveling,  with  him,  ripened  with  Concord,  a  lit- 
tle alter  Hartford  Prolific;  quality  good ;  bunches  apt  to  be  faulty,  some- 
times good  form. 

Miu  Buttles  thought  the  Concord  as  good  as  Creveling,  and  certainly 
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more  profitable  for  market.  He  got  forty  cente  per  pound,  in  Columbns, 
for  Delaware,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  Concord.  Mr.  Peake,  of  Cleve- 
land, said  Captain  Spalding  sold  his  Concords  for  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
cents.    Mr. said  good  Concords  sold  in  Toledo  for  thirty  cents. 

Hale* 8  Early  Peach, — ^Information  was  called  for,  respecting  the  tendency 

of  this  fruit  to  rot  upon  the  tree.    Mr. ,  of  Lorain  county,  said  it 

rotted  with  him  this  season,  but  not  more  than  the  Early  York  or  other 
fine  early  varieties ;  he  attributed  the  evil  to  the  season,  not  the  variety.  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Jefferson  county,  said  the  variety  was  becoming  quite  popular 
in  his  section ;  fruit  rotted  sometimes,  especially  on  rich  and  moist  lands. 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Massillon,  concurred :  fruit  fine  in  some  localities,  in 
others  rotted ;  he  had  reports  from  Akron  that  Yellow  Rareripe  rotted 
badly  there;  Hale's  Early  ripens  ten  days  before  Serrate  Early  York, 
and  is  superior  in  both  tree  and  fruit 

Mr.  Heaver  had  heard  complaint  of  the  fruit  rotting  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  This  Society  had  done  much  to  give  this  fruit  noto- 
riety, and  he  hoped  it  would  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  growers. 

Dr.  Kirtland  said  he  was  among  the  first  to  make  Hale's  peach  known 
to  the  public.  It  is  the  finest  early  peach  grown.  It  may  be  liable  to  rot 
in  certain  seasons  and  localities,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  its  rep- 
utation is  well  established,  as  the  earliest  and  most  profitable  of  peaches. 

The  Peach  Geub.— It  was  asked  how  the  injury  by  the  grub  can  be 
best  prevented.  Mr.  Bateham  replied :  mix  coal  tar  and  ashes  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream  and  apply  it  to  the  base  of  the  trees,  the  last  of 
May,  and  it  will  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  the  eggs.  If  the  trees 
are  fresh  set  or  quite  young,  so  that  there  is  danger  that  the  tar  may 
injure  the  bark,  take  strong  paper  (hardware  paper)  and  cut  it  into  strips 
or  squares  lour  to  six  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  aroud  the 
trees  and  lap  an  inch  over,  then  remove  a  little  of  the  surface  earth  and 
wrap  the  paper  collar  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  fastening  it  at  the  top 
with  a  tack  or  piece  of  twine,  and  at  the  bottom  by  returning  the  I0088 
earth.  This  will  last  through  the  season,  and  if  well  applied  exclude  the 
fiiy.  He  has  used  tarred  paper,  made  for  roofing,  but  it  is  more  expensive, 
and,  he  thinks,  not  much  better. 

Sulphate  of  Ibon. — Mr.  Buttles  asked  whether  any  persons  present 
had  experimented  with  copperas- water  for  fruit  trees,  as  recommended  in 
the  last  year's  report  of  the  Society.  It  was  suggested  that  rot  in  fruits 
was  the  effect  of  frmgus,  like  the  smut  and  scab,  and  that  a  solution  of 
copperas- wash  makes  the  fruit  fairer.  He  experimented  a  little;  used 
a  piece  of  copperas  as  big  as  his  thumb  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  il 
was  too  strong,  it  caused  the  leaves  to  turn  black  and  fall  ofL  (No  otber 
experiments  of  the  kind  were  reported.) 

Some  discussion  was  had  on  strawberries  and  other  small  fr*uits,  bat 
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nothing  new  being  elicited,  the  Secretary  does  not  deem  a  report  worth 
irablishinff. 

Delegates. — On  motion,  the  President  and  Vice  Pi^sldent  of  the  So- 
ciety were  appointed  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Northern  Ohio  Grape  Growers*  Association,  at  Sandusky, 
and  also  to  Knox*s  Grape  and  Wine  Show,  at  Pittsburg. 

THE  GEAPE  SHOW  AT  SANDXTSKY. 

This  was  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Northern  Ohio  (now  Lake  Shore) 
Grape  Growers'  Association.  It  was  held  in  connection  with  the  fair  of 
the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society,  on  October  11  to  13, 1865. 

The  grape  crop  in  that  region  hatt  generally  ripened  well,  and  the  fruit 
was  very  abundant  and  good.  The  accomodations  for  the  show  were 
ample  and  convenient,  and  the  display  of  grapes  was  probably  the.  best 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  The  month  of  September  having  been  very 
warm,  some  of  the  early  varieties  were  a  little  past  ripe,  but  this  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  leading  sorts.  Cataw- 
bas,  especially,  were  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  excellence ;  and  Isabel- 
las, Concords,  Delawares,  &c.,  fine  and  abundant.  They  were  shown  in 
dishes  and  baskets,  and  boxes  for  transportation,  in  pyramids  on  the 
tables,  and  in  festoons  overhead.  The  competition  for  premiums  was 
quite  spirited  and  extended  from  Toledo  all  along  the  lake  shore  to  Fre- 
donia  in  New  York.  And  from  further  east  were  the  originators  of  the 
lona  and  IsrcLella  and  the  Adirondack  with  specimens  of  these  new  varie- 
ties for  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  and  Mr.  W.  Z. 
Barney,  of  Sandusky,  took  the  premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of 
varieties  of  hardy  grapes.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  grapes : 

'^Maoh  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Barney,  for  their  zeal  in  testing  so  many 
varieties  of  native  grapes,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  public.  Amoog  the  Ohio  Seed- 
MngB  exhibited  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  are  several  of  his  own  raising,  that  have  received 
high  commendation,  both  for  the  table  and  for  wine.  The  committee  were  especially 
pleased  with  a  coUeotion  of  a  doeen  or  more  of  different  seedlings  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Brownhelm.  Several  of  these  give  promise  of  high 
ttoellence,  and  will,  no  donht,  be  foand  worthy  of  description  and  name ;  but  the  one 
trfatoh  the  committee  deemed  best  of  all,  was  a  white  or  light  colored  grape,  said  to  be 
h&m  seed  of  the  Isabella,  and  as  hardy  as  the  parent,  with  a  most  deliciotis  aromati* 
iavor,  resembling  that  of  the  Frontignac  varieties  more  than  any  other  native  variety 
known  to  the  committee.  It  was  awarded  the  premium  of  the  best  new  seedling,  and 
named  "  Lorain  "  by  the  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  originator. 

ia  awarding  the  premiums  for  "  the  best  bunches  **  of  Catawba  and  other  grapes,  the 
oommittee  would  remark,  by  way  of  elplanatibn,  that  while  ripeness  and  quality  of 
fl^t  ir^tt  overlooked,  the  Hr^  and  form  of  hundk  wdre  considered  chief  requisites,  hene* 
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it  might  be  that  other  bnnches  were  superior  in  ripeness  and  flavor  to  those  which 
obtained  the  premiums,  but  inferior  in  size  and  wei';ht.  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion,  from  what  they  observed,  that  most  of  the  vines  around  Sandusky  were  allowed 
to  bear  too  heavy  crops  for  tlie  highest  perfection  of  the  berry  and  bunch.  Those  who 
intend  to  compete  for  premiums  at  exhibitions,  at  least,  should  thin  the  fruit  when 
young. 

The  Committee  would  further  suggest  that  iu  future,  when  premiums  are  offered  for 
the  best  plates  or  bunches  of  common  varieties  of  grapes,  it  should  be  required  that 
they  bo  grown  iu  open  ground,  as  in  vineyard  or  garden,  and  not  trained  against  a  build- 
ing, wall  or  fence.  Without  such  rule,  the  amateur,  with  only  a  vine  or  two,  trained 
on  his  house  or  barn,  has  the  advantage  over  more  deserving  cultivators.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  material  where  the  object  is  mainly  to  bring  out  for  exhibition  good  speci- 
mens of  new  or  uncommon  varieties." 

The  Wine  Show  was  not  so  attractive  to  the  public,  but  a  very  able 
committee,  with  George  Graham,  of  Cinciunati,  at  its  head,  and  our 
worth.v  President  next,  reported  very  favorably  on  it.  The  competition 
was  from  J.  E.  Mottier,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Messrs.  Carpcuiter,  Kelley  and 
others  of  the  Island.    At  the  close  of  their  rei>ort,  the  committee  add : 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above  report  on  the  quality  of  the  wines  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  deem  it  our  duty  also  to  congratulate  the  Grape  Growers  of  the  islands  and 
shores  of  Lake  Eiie,  for  their  great  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the 
energy  and  devotion  to  this  delightful  occupation,  which  has  caUed  together  so  large  a 
number  of  iutolligeut  and  practical  Wine  Growers,  giving  the  visitors  of  the  exhibition 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  and  examining  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  fine  native  grapes  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  This  collection  is  especial- 
ly important  this  season,  as  in  almost  every  other  locality  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  there 
has  been  almost  a  total  failure  of  the  grape  crop." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Goinmieroial^  gave  the  following  notice 
of  the  Sandusky  Grape  Show,  &c. : 

*'  The  Northern  Ohio  Grape  Growers'  Society,  has  just  closed  a  meeting  at  this  place, 
which  was  much  the  largest  aud  most  important  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this 
country.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  State  was  well  represented,  and  there  were 
many  visitors  in  attendance  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  show  of  grapes  was  truly  magnificent,  includ- 
ing almost  every  variety  grown;  many  new  seedlings,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
promise.  The  principal  variety  grown  in  this  region  is  the  Catawba.  It  has  done 
weU.  Whether  it  wiU  continue  to  do  so,  or  be  subject  to  mildew  and  rot  as  at  Cin- 
cinnati, remains  to  be  seen  Already  there  are  some  symtoms  of  disease,  both  on  the 
vines  and  fruit,  creating  a  little  uneasiness  among  growers.  Afi  a  precaution,  other 
varieties  are  being  largely  planted.  The  quantity  of  grapes  shipped  from  this  locaUty 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  country  is  incredible.  We  notice  that  the  practice  is  to  ship 
the  best  fruit,  and  use  the  rest  for  wine.  This  course  is  not  calculated  to  develop  fully 
the  finest  wine  properties  of  the  grape.  Parties  are  now  here  from  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  other  places,  purchasing  largely  for  wine  purposes.  The  ruling  price  at 
present  is  13  centb  per  pound." 

DXS0X7SSION  ON  GRAPE  SOILS,  £T0. 

Daring  the  fair  at  Sandasky  two  evenings  were  devoted  to  discossion 
of  topics  of  interest  to  grape-growers,  suoh  as  grape  soils,  varieties  of 
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grapes,  &c.,  a  pretty  full  report  of  which,  compiled  by  our  Secretary* 
may  be  found  in  the  published  report  of  the  Grape  Growers'  Association, 
hence  is  not  copied  here.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  that  Associa- 
tion on  the  success  of  their  first  exhibition,  and  their  prospects  of  greater 
things  in  the  future.  We  greet  them  as  fellow-laborers  with  us  in  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture  in  our  land. 

The  Society  was  reorganized  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  under 
the  name  of  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers*  Association,  with  the  following 
officers  for  1866:  President,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  Salem,  Ohio;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, M.  F.  CowDEBY,  Sandusky;  Secretary,  M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville; 
Treasurer,  Alton  Pope,  Cleveland. 

The  annual  grape  and  wine  show  is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland  in  October 
next,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  inspect  vineyards  at  Sandusky 
and  the  islands  in  August. 


AN^JAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  at  Cincinnati,  December  6th,  7th  and  Sth,  1866. 

This  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  notice,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  at 
II  o'clock  A.  M.  After  an  hour  spent  in  arranging  fruits  on  the  tables, 
and  in  friendly  greetings,  the  President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  called  the 
Society  to  order,  and  appointed  the  following  committees : 

On  the  Introduction  of  Members  amd  Delegates, — GKjorge  Graham,  Wm. 
Heaver  and  Geo.  W.  Campbell. 

On  Fruits  for  Exhibition  amd  Display. — Jesse  Storrs,  Giles  Boalt  and 
Edgar  Westervelt. 

On  Rare  and  New  Fruits,  for  Report  and  Discussion. — Geo.  M.  Beeler, 
N.  L.  Wood  and  S.  B.  Marshall. 

On  Business  and  Resolutions. — G^o.  W.  Campbell,  J.  R.  Miller,  George 
Graham  and  Israel  Hall. 

On  Nomination  of  Officers.-^.  A.  Scott,  J.  R.  Miller  and  J.  Storrs. 

A^ourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  the  Hon.  George  Hoadley,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  delivered  the  following : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Pomologieul  Society : 

I  have  beeu  directed  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticnltoral  Society  to  represent  them  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  express  to  you  their  gratification  at  your  presence  here  to-day. 
FeUow-laborers  in  the  same  great  canse,  yon  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  our  most 
welcome  guests.    But  you  meet  us  now,  after  a  season  of  especial  discouragement  to  us. 
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and  yon  are,  therefore,  more  then  doubly  welcome,  for  yon  bring  with  yon  that,  witbont 
which  man*8  labors  are  hopeless,  and  soon  fmitless — the  enconragement  of  snooessAil 
example.  We  welcome,  therefore,  our  friends  from  Eelley's  Island  and  the  Lake  shore, 
beoanse  where  we  have  failed,  they  have  prospered ;  where  mildew  and  rot  have  swept 
onr  vines,  theirs  have  been  spared  to  delight  their  eyes  and  our  palates  with  the 
luscious  harvest. 

And  to  our  friends  from  the  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas  valleys,  and  other  portions 
of  the  State,  whose  year  has  been,  like  ours  of  Hamilton  county,  a  year  of  failure,  we 
ecctend  an  equally  warm  and  earnest  welcome ;  for  misery  loves  company.  Friends,  in 
this  respect  I  have  this  to  add,  that  we  are  ready  for  competition  only  in  the  record  of 
failure  j  that  none  of  you  can  show  a  fairer  promise  worse  blighted ;  more  plums,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  and  even  apples,  stung  by  curculio ;  more  and  better  grapes  mildewed  for 
a  beginning,  and  rotted  for  a  finish,  than  we  about  Cincinnati  have  this  year  had. 
Certain  it  is  that  you  must  be  content  with  our  company,  and  not  sick  of  our  love ; 
for  we  can  neither  **  stay  you  with  flagons,  nor  comfort  you  with  apples."  We  buy  our 
apples  at  fruit  stands.  They  are  brought  from  Michigan,  and  the  wiue  in  our  flagons 
is  made  of  barley. 

But,  gentlemen,  encouraged  by  the  memories  of  past  years,  and  by  the  example  of 
the  success  of  other  portions  of  Ohio,  and  the  West,  our  Society  is,  in  this  its  maturity, 
full  of  as  vigorous  effort  and  steadfast  adherence  as  ever  in  its  youth.  We  have  in  it, 
our  limited  sphere — as  you  in  your  larger  sphere — a  great  work,  from  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  allow  any  discouragement  to  withdraw  our  hands.  For,  though  this  year  or 
that  be  not  crowned  with  abundant  harvests,  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  moves  steadily 
onward.  The  increase  and  improvement  of  fruit  up  to  a  golden  ideal,  in  a  not  far  dis- 
tant future :  this  it  is  for  which  we  labor.  And  how  full  of  promise  and  encourage- 
ment, in  this  regard,  is  the  progress  of  the  immediate  past !  Why,  sir,  within  my  own 
memory,  there  was  no  good  fruit  in  northern  Ohio.  I  recollect  the  formation  of  the 
Cleveland  Horticultural  Society — its  vigorous  youth — its  repeated  trances,  some  of  them 
lasting  so  long  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  "  Does  it  still  live?'*  I  recollect  the  first 
oherries,  the  first  good  apples,  the  first  peaches  fit  for  anything  but  hogs,  brought  to 
the  market  of  that  city.  But  a  dozen  years  ago,  not  a  grape  was  exported  from  Eelley*s 
Island. 

In  the  preface  to  Robert  Manning's  "  Book  of  Fruits,**  issued  in  1838,  he  says  that  no 
possessor  of  any  or  all  the  kinds  described  in  that  manual  "  would  willingly  relinquish 
their  culture  for  the  purpose  of  regrafting  his  trees  with  any  other  varieties.*'  Among 
these  are  enumerated  81  kinds  of  pears,  of  which  23  had  already,  in  1858,  found  their 
way  to  the  American  Pomological  Society's  rejected  list,  besides  several  others,  such  as 
Benrre  Von  Marum  and  the  old  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,  which  equally  deserve  con- 
demnation. Of  the  20  varieties  of  pears,  for  which  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  obtained  the 
first  premium  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  this  fall,  eleven 
are  unnamed  in  this  manual,  and  were  unknown  to  Robert  Manning,  then  at  the  head 
of  American  Pomologists.  And  among  these  are  fruits  now  so  widely  cultivated,  as 
Swan*s  Orange,  Sheldon,  Benrre  d'Anjou,  Benrre  Hardy,  Howell,  and  Meriam  Hardy. 

In  my  boyhood  I  was  present  at  *ifte  planting  of  a  pear  orchard  by  an  amateur  of 
very  extensive  knowledge  and  large  experience.  It  was  his  design  to  admit  no  inferior, 
and  to  inolnd '  every  superior  variety.  That  orchard,  planted  in  northern  Ohio,  stands 
yet,  almost  surrounded  by  the  brick  and  mortar  growth  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  in  it 
are  Cumberland,  and  Wilkinson,  and  Howard,  and  Knight*s  Monarch,  and  Rousselet  de 
Rheims,  and  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Amire  Joannet,  and  Petit  Muscat — none  of 
which  are  now  considered  worthy  of  cultivation. 

And  the  list  of  fruits  equally  worthy  of  amateur  culture  with  any  there  planted,  but 
not  then  known,  may  be  numbered— I  say  it  with  diffidence,  but  with  confidence— by 
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fiftieB,  perhaps  by  hundreds.  And  not  merely  in  number  and  value  of  varieties,  but  in 
quality  of  fhiit  also,  has  the  same  rapid  progress  occurred.  Massachusetts,  as  usual, 
bears  the  palm  in  this,  with  her  Duchesse  d'Angoulemes,  weighing  24  ounces;  her 
Beurre  Diels,  weighing  23  ounces ;  her  12  Bartletts,  weighing  ten  pounds,  which  hav« 
been  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  this  autumn. 

I  have  spoken  of  pears,  but  if  we  turn  to  any  other  fruits,  the  same  progress  is  mani- 
fest. Take  that  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  all  are  now  interested — the  grape. 
Where,  live  and  twenty  years  ago,  were  the  Delaware,  the  Concord,  the  lona,  the  Crev- 
eling,  the  Diana  ?  Or,  to  go  under  glass,  this  very  year  of  grace.  1865,  has  witnessed 
the  greatest  triumph  of  culture  in  the  production— by  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garst6n«  th% 
most  successful  grape  grower  of  England — of  a  single  bunch  of  Black  Hamburg,  with 
■ix  shoulderii,  weighing  9  pounds  8  ounces. 

The  wonderful  results  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  are  mainly  owing  to  the  labors 
of  such  Societies  as  this — themselves  both  the  result  and  the  cause  of  progress.  They 
have  been  centres  to  which  knowledge  has  tended,  and  from  which  it  has  radiated. 
They  have  stimulated  study,  encouraged  competition,  and  rewarded  success.  We  bear 
i  n  honored  remembrance,  sir,  the  names  of  those  who,  in  our  own  Society,  have  aided 
in  this  great  work;  and,  not  to  speak  of  the  living,  the  memory  of  Ernst,  and  of  Long- 
worth,  and  many  more,  into  whose  labors  we  have  now  entered,  is  still  fresh  among  us. 

There  are  some  special  directions  in  which,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  we  can  now 
work  to  great  advantage,  in  our  associated  capacity,  with  large  hopes  of  future  reward. 
Among  these,  I  would  name,  first,  special  encouragement  of  the  long-continued,  perse- 
vering and  extensive  culture  of  seedlings.  Precisely  how  such  encouragement  should 
be  given,  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  method  of  production 
I  refer  to,  deserves  well  at  our  hands.  If  with  so  little  done  on  purpose,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  favored  us  with  so  many  valuable  fruits,  sprung,  as  it  were,  out  of  some 
chance  seed  cast  thoughtlessly  to  the  ground,  or  dropped  by  a  bird,  or  fallen  from  the 
pomace  of  a  cider  press,  have  we  not  abundaut  reason  to  labor  so  as,  at  least,  to  prove 
that  the  art  and  cunning  skill  of  the  husbandman  have  value,  and  shall  not  be  dia- 
tanced  by  the  mere  lavishness  and  profusion  of  nature's  spendthrift  bounty  ?  Why, 
with  the  Seckel,  the  Sheldon,  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  Spitzenbeigs, 
falling,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds,  it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  vindicate  our  man- 
hood, our  rights  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  With  the  European  examples  of  Van 
Mens,  and  Esperen,  and  Bivort,  before  us,  with  Clapp's  Favorite,  and  the  fine  pears  of 
Mr.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Kirtland*8  cherries,  and  Dr.  Grant's  and  Rogers'  grapes,  and  Mr. 
CampbelVs  experiments  in  mind,  let  us  no  longer  rely  on  bees  for  our  hybridizing,  and 
birds  for  our  planting,  but  go  to  work,  each  for  himself  and  all  for  the  common  good, 
at  the  systematic  and  extensive  production  of  seedlings — of  seedlings  not  for  stock,  but 
for  fruit.  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  this  pursuit  has  a  pecuniary  reward.  It  is  better  that  w 
buy  Augusta  roses  and  Northern  Muscadine  grapes,  and  pay  for  what  has  no  value,  than 
that  we  should  not  buy  at  all.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  humbugs  la 
encouraging,  for  it  proves  that  there  is  also  a  demand  for  what  is  better.  I  have  paid, 
and  that  ungrudgingly,  for  the  Adirondao,  and  the  lona,  and  the  Israella,  for  the  Greai 
Agriculturist,  for  the  Edwards,  and  Clapp's  Fav<ffite,  and  it  is  all  right.  If  any  one  of 
these  is  a  good  thing,  the  money  is  earned ;  if  none  of  them,  the  buyer  has,  at  least, 
done  his  part  to  stimulate  progress,  to  create  a  demand,  and  thus  to  encourage  with 
hope  the  patient  laborers  who  are  to  produce  the  success  of  the  future — success  certain* 
if  carefully  prepared  for  and  patiently  waited  on.  Instead  of  grumbling,  let  us  go  and 
do  likewise,  only  better. 

I  know  well  the  discouragements  that  attend  the  production  of  seedlings.  I  was  one 
eif  a  family  of  children  who  were  paid  to  save  apple  seeds,  and  though,  by  this  means* 
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the  seeds  of  tlie  yery  best  fmit,  yon  may  be  certain,  were  secured,  not  one  apple  worthy 
of  culture  was  the  result.  An  extended  and  continued  effort  to  produce  new  pears,  in 
the  same  family,  based  on  the  same  system — that  of  selecting  the  seed  of  the  best  fruit, 
thus  beginning  where  Van  Mons  left  off— resulted  in  a  single  variety  of  value. 

The  principles  of  classification  heretofore  adopted  in  our  societies,  hsive  had  reference 
to  the  value  of  a  variety  for  market.  We  find  this,  and  other  associations  of  the  kind, 
recommending  lists  of  six,  of  twelve,  of  twenty  kinds,  and  no  more.  Intelligent  culti- 
vators have  asserted  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  first  class  varieties  of  any  one  fruit 
exist.  How  often  have  our  manuals  been  denounced  because  of  the  long  lists  of  what 
are  assumed  to  be  worthless  sorts.  How  frequent  the  observation  that  dwarf  peart 
are  a  failure,  and  that  but  half  a  dozen  kinds  succeed  on  this  stock  1 

Is  this  true,  Mr.  President  1  Or  if  true  at  all,  has  it  any  application  to  amateur  cul- 
ture •?  I  venture  to  deny  it  all,  and  to  assert  that,  of  the  pear,  the  varieties  entirely 
worthy  of  cultivation  by  the  amateur,  for  his  own  table  and  that  of  his  friends,  are 
now  numbered  by  hundreds;  that  it  is  only  by  this  extensive  culture  that  he  can 
always  have  fruit :  have  it  of  various  and  differing  merit,  so  as  to  suit  different  tastes ; 
that  almost  any  variety  of  pear  will  do  well  on  quince  stock,  under  careful  amateur 
treatment,  and  not  grown  in  the  rough,  with  simple  reference  to  marketing.  With  one 
strawberry  or  two,  you  may  have  a  season  of  two  weeks — with  a  dozen  kinds,  and  they 
are  just  as  easily  attended — the  enjoyment  I  have  prolonged  to  five  weeks,  tw  meet  the 
raspberry ;  and,  by  the  same  system,  the  raspberry  meets  the  blackberry,  and  that  de- 
licious fruit  will  soon  carry  us  to  the  earliest  grapes.  In  the  interest  of  this  thought, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  there  be  a  literary  work  now  worthy  of  attention  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  re  editing  of  Downing's  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  so  sm 
to  include  the  new  varieties.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Western  New  York,  in  January,  1864,  Charles  Downing  named  six  pears  as  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  kinds,  and  Mr.  Ellwanger  added  two  others.  Of  these  eight, 
four,  viz :  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Edwards,  Belle  Williams  and  Lycurgus,  are  not  described 
in  the  book  I  refer  to.  Mr.  Elliott  has  re-edited  and  revised  his  valuable  work,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  allude  to  Downing  because  it  is  intended  for  the  whole  country,  is  of  stand- 
ard authority,  and  the  fact  I  cite  is  another  instance  of  the  marvelous  and  encouraging 
progress  of  our  art. 

There  is  still  another  topic  to  which  a  mere  allusion  must  suffice,  and  on  which,  were 
there  time,  I  would  gladly  dilate.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  pomology  on  landscape 
gardening.  No  orchard  need  be  a  succession  of  stiff,  straight  rows  of  ugly,  tall  trunks, 
and  no  orchard  ought  to  be,  for  the  spot  under  a  tree  should  never  be  profaned  by  a 
plow.  Every  fruit  tree,  yes,  even  the  Winter  Nelis  pear,  can  be  made  to  assume  a  form 
of  beauty.  But  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  begin,  as  with  a  child,  at  the  beginning. 
And  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  beech  constitutes  so  large  a  share  of  the  forest 
growth,  and  robs  us,  with  its  dull  russet,  of  half  the  glory  of  autumn,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  various  beauty  of  the  autumnal  foliage  of  many  of  th« 
pears. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  text,  and  return  to  it  and  my  seat,  by  again  repeating, 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  among  our  causes  for  thanksgiving  to-morrow,  not 
the  least  is  that  you  are  willi  us:  to  join  with  us  in  thanking  God  for  civil  war  ended 
in  victory— for  labor  at  last  tivo— for  our  country  redeemed  and  without  a  slave. 

30 
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The  President  then  delivered  hia  Annual  Address : 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  OHIO 
POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Cincinnati,  December  6, 1865. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  and  on  their  behalf,  allow  me  to  tender 
our  hearty  acknowledgments  for  the  cordial  reception  yon  have  extended  to  us.  Coming, 
as  we  do,  from  yarious  points  in  our  extended  domain,  and  representing,  as  we  do,  the 
hoi-ticultural  interests  of  the  whole  State,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  ourselves 
so  warmly  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  oldest  Horticultural  Society  in  the  western 
country.  / 

Like  yourselves,  but  not  quite  so  long  a  time,  have  we  too  been  engaged  in  earnest 
endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  fellow  citizens  by  the  extension  of  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  softening,  refining,  and  ennobling  fine-art,  horticulture  We  may  con- 
gratulate one  another  upon  the  progress  we  have  been  able  to  see  as  the  result  of  our 
joint  efforts. 

Again,  my  dear  sir,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow-members,  I  tender  you  and  the  Cincinnati 
Horticulturists  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  whom  you  have  so  kindly 
invited  to  your  hall. 

ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Mkmbers  : — In  her  annual  course,  the  earth  has  again  revolved  about  in  her 
orbit  since  we  last  met  together,  and,  as  she  has  brought  us  around  to  nearly  th^  same 
point  in  space  which  was  occupied  at  our  last  annual  convocation,  so  have  we  severally 
eome  to<j;ether  again,  after  our  manifold  outgoings  and  incomings,  to  and  from  the 
orchard,  :\\id  vineyard,  and  garden.  At  the  sound  of  the  call  that  has  been  sent  out  to 
us,  we  h  ive  again  assembled  to  interchange  friendly  greetings;  to  tell  one  another  of 
our  discoveries;  to  compare  notes  as  to  our  successes  and  failures;  and,  as  much  as  in 
us  lies,  to  give  to  one  another  something  that  each  may  carry  away  with  him,  in  confi- 
dence that  it  will  add  to  his  usefulness,  and  inure,  in  some  degree,  to  his  future 
success. 

That  we  have  again  re-assembled  at  our  annual  love-feast,  that  we  have  been  spared 
thus  to  meet  in  our  peaceful  pursuits,  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness.  To  be  able  thus  to 
eouvene  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  thus  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  shade  of  our  own  Vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  daring  to  make  us  afraid,  is 
cause  of  gratulation.  Were  we  not  thankful  for  the  manifold  blessings  that  are  so 
abundantly  vouchsafed  to  us,  we  should  deserve  to  be,  of  all  men,  most  miserable. 
•  ••••  •  •••• 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that-we  h  we  been  obliged  to  hold  this  meeting  at  the  time 
our  good  President  Johnson  has  appointed  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the 
United  States— this  being  a  double  holiday,  both  State  and  National,  and  an  occasion 
when,  indeed,  we  have  the  greatest  cause  for  thanksgiving,  it  should  be  kept  with 
thankful  hearts.  When  the  proclamation  was  received,  our  appointment  had  been 
made,  and  was  too  generally  published  for  us  to  change  it.  But  surely  we  can  here  be 
as  thankful  as  in  our  several  homes.  The  Grod  of  Pea»;o  is  everywhere,  and  our  aspira- 
tions of  praise  and  gratitude  will  reach  Him  as  well  from  the  city  as  from  the  lonely 
hill-side  or  the  extensive  plain. 

In  my  last  annual  address  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
as  being  iu  a  state  of  dire  warfare.  While  we  were  then  conducting  our  peaceful  as- 
sembly, our  friends  and  brothers  were  battling  for  the  right,  and  endeavoring  to  subdne 
a  terrible  rebellion.    The  cause  of  Uberttf  and  oar  country ^  and  all  we  justly  hold  so  dear. 
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"vras  tlien  threatened,  and  the  firmest  amonf^  as  shuddered  for  the  possible  result  of  dis- 
aster to  our  flag,  and  the  consequent  ruin  to  our  once  happy  government  and  country. 
We  then  ventured  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  right  would  give  us  the  might  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  to  re-establish,  more  firmly  than  ever,  the  glorious  principles^ 
of  American  Liberty,  and  to  insure  a  happy  future  of  freedom  to  all  who  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  our  banners. 

We  have  now  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  congratulating  one  another  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  war;  we  may  boldly  and  joyously  sing  our  hosannas 
of  peace  I  Oh,  that  we  may  never  again  know  anything  else  for  our  country.  We, 
who  have  so  important  a  role  to  perform  among  the  nations;  we,  to  whom  the  lovers  of 
freedom  all  over  the  world  so  naturally  turn  for  an  example  of  self-government,  we 
have  something  better  in  store  for  us  than  military  glory  I  We  have  a  continent  yet  to 
subdue  and  to  render  fruitful ;  we  shall  have  millions  of  human  beings  to  educate  for 
usefulness,  and  to  imbue  with  correct  and  noble  views  of  liberty  and  self-government. 
Let  us,  therefore,  Continue  to  encourage  peace.  Among  the  nations,  as  among  individ- 
ual men,  let  us  so  conduct  our  affairs  as  to  give  no  excuse  for  insult,  and  we  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  to  progresb  in  the  glorious  career  that  is  open  before  us  as  a  nation, 
which  is,  aud  is  to  be,  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  people 
of  this  country  not  only  sprang,  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  the  support  of  the  flag  which 
symbolizes  American  freedom,  but  that  they  very  soon  made  most  excellent  soldiers; 
aud  nevertheless,  after  years  of  service  in  the  camps -and  in  the  field,  they  do  not  come 
back  to  us  the  demoralized  beings  which,  history  informs  us,  always  result  from  a  dis- 
banded army.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  muster- 
ing out  of  the  troops,  **  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  have  passed  away ;  the  military 
dress  has  already  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  our  streets,  aud  everywhere,  on  the 
road,  in  the  field,  aud  in  the  workshop,  we  may  find  our  country's  noble  and  fearless 
defenderd,  as  regularly  installed  in  their  old  places  of  labor  and  production  as  though 
they  hud  never  been  absent  upon  the  tented  field,  nor  joined  in  the  hurried  march,  nor 
rushed  in  the  dread  assault  and  storm  of  the  enemy's  strongholds. 

F.aLURK  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past  year,  as  it  appears  ujion  the  balance  sheet  of  our 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  fruit  gardens,  some  of  us  find  very  little  to  boast  about. 
We  have  lost  our  fruit  crops,  and  have  nothing  to  show  on  the  credit  side  of  our  ac. 
counts  to  ofiset  the  certain  presence  of  the  necessarily  heavy  items  which  are  sure  to  be 
found  upon  the  debtor  page.  Yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
occasional  recurrence  of  such  seasons,  bnt  should  endeavor  to  draw  some  useful  lessone 
from  these  failures.  In  the  present  instance,  the  loss  of  our  crops  is  fairly  attributable 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  season.  Climatic  agencies  are  not  within  our  control,  it  is 
true,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  meteorology.  The  very  general  atten- 
tiou  which  is  at  present  paid  to  this  subject  by  regular  observers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  will  eventually  bring  system  and  order  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  and  confu- 
sion which  at  present  invests  it.  Even  now  the  wild  guesses  as  to  the  weather,  and 
the  superstitious  signs  of  a  former  age,  are  fast  giving  place  to  more  enlightened  views 
based  upon  established  facts,  with  regard  to  the  **  uncertain  elements.** 

While  we  cannot  expect  to  "  rule  the  storm,**  we  may  yet  learn  to  ward  oflf  its  fury; 
and,  as  we  have  sheltered  ourselves  from  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm,  and  have 
discovered  a  conductor  for  the  bolts  of  heaven,  which  protects  us  from  their  terrifio 
agency,  so  we  may  yet  learn  to  guard  our  favorite  crops  from  the  cold  of  winter,  (as  we 
already  do  in  many  cases)  from  the  untimely  frosts  of  spring,  from  excessive  drouth  and 
moisture,  aud  especially  from  the  terribly  destructive  though  insidions  attaoks  of 
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epiphytic  or  parasitio  plants,  such  as  the  yaried  forms  of  mildew  present.  These  blights 
have  prevailed  with  disastroas  effects  daring  the  past  season,  when  the  climatic  infln- 
enoes  appeared  particularly  to  favor  their  destractivelj  abundant  development  upon 
our  favorite  crops. 

Blights  and  mildews  have  been  unusually  prevalent,  and  to  their  agency  we  may 
charge  a  large  share  of  our  losses.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  make  their  investiga* 
tion  a  specialty.  This  may  be  the  worlt  of  years,  requiring  the  most  patient  and  per- 
severing study  and  observation.  We  shall  need  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  we  may  be  compelled  to  employ  an  expert  in  microscopy  to  as^t  us;  but, 
whenever  we  have  an  enemy  to  contend  against,  the  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  his 
character,  his  forces,  and  his  position. 

In  this  case  we  may  ali'eady  answer,  that  the  character  of  our  adversary  is  that  of  a 
most  pertinacious  and  insidious  foe,  who  will  steal  upon  his  victims  without  warning, 
until,  too  late  for  them  to  offer  any  resistance,  he  has  enveloped  them  with  his  inter- 
minable meshes,  and  poisoned  all  their  sources  of  supply  with  his  noxious  exhalations 
and  secretions.  Of  his  forces,  we  may  say  that  they  exceed  the  mightiest  army  ever 
marshaled  in  the  field,  since  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  they  are  so  viable  in  their  infinitesimal  tenuity,  as  seeds  or  spores, 
that  they  are  omnipresent  with  the  air,  which  wafts  them  to  all  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  wheie  they  are  ready  to  form  new  colonies  and  to  establish  new  em- 
pires. At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society,  this  subject  was  presented  in  a  very  interest' 
ing  manner  by  the  venerable  and  intelligent  pomologist.  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  the  scientific  world.  Those  who  desire  to  see  these  views,  are  referred  to 
the  printed  report,  where  an  abstract  of  them  is  to  be  found. 

During  the  year  that  has  just  past,  beginning  with  October,  1864,  we  have  had  an 
unusually  large  rain-fall,  amounting  in  its  grand  total,  at  this  i>oint,  to  55.13  inches  of 
water,  whereas,  according  to  the  accepted  authorities,  we  usually  have  but  about  .^.7 
inches  per  annum.  This  unwonted  amount  of  rain,  with  its  accompanying  alternations 
of  temperature,  has  appeared  to  be  very  propitious  for  the  development  of  parasitic 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  we  have  consequently  suffered  unusually  from  this  cause. 

These  facts  are  now  becoming  familiar  to  all  acute  observers  and  readers,  but  the 
mildews  are  often  so  insidious  in  their  attacks,  that  some  very  intelligent  cultivators 
may  have  overlooked  them  entirely,  nor  even  have  suspected  their  presence  when  they 
have  destroyed  the  entire  foliage  of  their  plants.  A  farmer  in  the  north  part  of  the 
State  was  complaining  that  his  grapes  did  not  ripen  well  this  year,  and  that  they  had 
lost  nearly  all  their  foliage  through  the  influence  of  a  "  heavy  rain,"  as  he  supposed, 
which  had  fallen  at  a  certain  period,  and  had  stripped  the  vines  of  their  leaves.  The 
same  rain  had  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  the  oaks  and  maples  and  other  forest 
trees  about  him,  and  yet  he  had  not  thought  of  looking  for  some  especial  cause  of  the 
dif&culty  about  the  vine  itself;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that,  with  an  uneducated  eye, 
he  would  have  found  the  trouble,  though  this  is  patent  enough  to  any  person  who  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  appearances  presented  by  the  malady  in  question. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  worthy  Vice  President,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  this  malady,  will  favor  us  with  a  report  upon  the  Grape  Mildew. 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  presented  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  some  remarks 
upon  the  Chrape  8oil$t  a  topic  now  attracting  considerable  attention ;  but  the  fear  of  ex- 
tending this  address  to  too  great  a  length,  has  caused  them  to  be  deferred  for  the 
present. 

TINE    PLANTING. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  have  arisen,  like  lions,  in  the  path,  and 
which  have  been  sufGLcient  to  make  some  of  us  falter  and  even  yield,  and  utterly  negleet 
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the  vineyards  whicli  we  had  heretofore  found  prodnctive,  Rtill  there  is  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  area  devoted  to  vine  culture,  even  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Garden 
vines  are  planted  everywhere,  and  new  vineyards  of  great  extent  are  set  out  every  year 
in  other  quarters,  particularly  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
and  upon  the  drift  that  borders  Lake  Erie  upon  the  northern  boundary.  The  latter 
region,  though  further  north  than  our  assumed  limit  for  viticulture,  has  climatic  ad- 
vantages that  have  rendered  it  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  grape  region ;  but  I  shall  not 
detain  you  with  details,  as  they  will  be  famished  in  the  report  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. We  should  encourage  every  one  to  plant  the  noble  and  generous  vine  of  some 
sort,  and  when  the  proper  varieties  and  the  most  successful  situations  shall  have  been 
discovered,  the  enterprise  of  our  people  will  soon  produce  the  vineyards. 

INSECTS. 

The  subject  of  Entomology,  as  a  most  important  aid  to  the  pomologist,  was  earnestly 
presented  to  the  Society  at  Us  last  and  previous  meetings,  and  will  not  now  be  intro- 
duced further  than  to  remind  you  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  these  i>est«,  and  to 
reiterate  what  has  heretofore  been  said,  that  we  must  study  their  habits^  and  thus  learn 
how  xce  may  best  overcome  themj  and  then  cany  on  against  them  a  tear  of  extermination. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  you  now  have  the  matter  presented  to 
you  in  a  tangible  shape.  The  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  called  "  The  Practical  Entomologist,"  which  is 
offered  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  the  country, 
who  are  only  asked  to  send  in  return  twelve  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cres- 
son,  518  South  Thirteenth  street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  hoped  that  these  bulletins  will  bo 
found  to  contain  much  valuable  practical  information,  which  will  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  many  foolish  and  injurious  prejudices,  and  enable  us  to  recognize  our  friends 
from  among  our  insect  enemies,  and  teach  us  to  know  how  best  to  destroy  the  latter. 
This  will  necessarily  follow  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  insects  themselves. 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  state  that  the  noble  work  upon  this  subject,  prepared  by  my 
indefatigable  friend,  Townsend  Glover,  the  naturalist  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  portion  of  which  was  presented  to  you  last  year,  and  is  now 
again  laid  open  for  your  inspection,  is  still  unpublished  by  that  Department.  These 
plates,  and  their  systematic  index,  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  Commissioner  were  to  purchase  them,  and  publish  them  for  dis- 
tribution. Let  us  hope  that  a  new  and  more  efficient  Commissioner  may  soon  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  very  important  office — one  who  can  and  will  appreciate  the  real  wants 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 

Some  may  consider  it  unbecoming  in  me  to  refer  to  the  feeble  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
entomology,  which  were  made  in  a  series  of  papers  or  reports  rendered  weekly  in  this 
hall,  before  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  during  a  portion  of  last  year. 

They  were  undertaken  with  great  hesitation,  and  only  with  a  view  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  some  of  the  most  common  pests  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  in  the  hope  that 
some  person  better  qualified  would  be  induced  to  prepare  a  practical  manual  upon  this 
subject  suited  for  general  distribution.  The  matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  pub- 
lishers, and  of  some  practical  entomologist  who  is  better  qualified  for  the  task.  Such  a 
book  is  much  needed,  and  would  unquestionably  command  a  ready  sale ;  and,  if  suita- 
bly prepared,  in  a  popular  style,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  the  perplexing  Ian* 
guage  of  the  science,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  service  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

I  am  happy  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  handsome  work  of  Dr.  Trimble,  known  to 
some  of  you  as  a  devotee  to  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  our  fruits  from  the  raids  of 
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devonring  insects.    The  Tolnme  before  you  treats  chiefly  of  the  apple  moth  and  the 
plum  curculio. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

lu  my  last  annual  address  I  presented  for  your  consideration  a  series  of  resolutions 
upon  the  subject  of  industrial  education  which  you  adopted.  They  very  emphatically 
deprecated  the  subdivision  of  the  Congressional  Fund  among  the  State  Uiiiveraities,  or 
other  collegiate  institutions  which  might  lay  claim  to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
grant  of  Congress,  upon  the  plea  of  establishing  professorships  of  agriculture  and 
mechanics. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  Legislatnre  has  acted  wisely  upon  the  excellent  suggestions  upon 
this  subject  contained  in  the  annual  message  of  our  late  lamented  Governor,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  industrial  classt  and  fully  appreciated  the  object  of  Congress  in  mak- 
ing this  grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  with  the  conditions  that  it  should  be 
applied  for  the  advancement  of  industrial  education. 

The  committee  of  our  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  that  of  Indiana,  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  matter  committed  to  their  charge,  and  we  hope  that  our  earnest  wishes  upon 
this  subject  will  have  a  happy  influence  upon  them. 

Our  latest  advices  from  the  commissioners  of  our  Legislature,  into  whose  hands  this 
matter  has  been  intrusted,  are,  that  they  have  been  examining  several  points  where 
propositions  had  been  made  for  the  location  of  the  new  institution,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  report  upon  two  localities,  because  no  central  one  had  been  oflered  that  was 
acceptable.  It  is  also  stated  that  one  of  these  points  will  be  Miami  University  at  Ox- 
ford, Butler  county.  In  case  any  of  the  established  colleges  be  selected,  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  institution  shall  be  insisted  OU;  as  the  great 
object  we  had  in  view  in  asking  this  grant,  would  otherwise  be  defeated.  We  can  not 
expect  industrial  edu43ation  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  heretofore  conducting 
the  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  since  they  have  been  aiming  at  far  different  re- 
sults from  those  which  the  friends  of  this  movement  have  been  most  earnestly  desiring^ 
to  effect. 

Our  friends  in  Illinois  will  hold  a  large  meeting  next  week,  at  Bloomingtou,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  principles  for  the  guidance  of  their  Legislature. 

THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Let  us  Dot  forget  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Society  is  to  be  held  in  the 
West,  nor  allow  it  to  be  said  that  the  people  of  this  great  region  have  slighted  the  op- 
portunity by  neglecting  to  attend  its  sessions,  as  they  have  been  too  apt  to  do  when  the 
meetings  were  confined  to  the  seaboard.  This  is  a  national  society,  and  now  that  an  effort 
to  have  its  influence  felt  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  proved  successful,  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  make  it  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  ourselves.  This  meet 
ing  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  September  next,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  largely  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  States,  more  of  which  will  be  rep- 
resented than  for  several  years.  It  will  be  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  recon- 
struction. The  venerable  founder,  supporter,  and  bead  of  that  Society,  the  Hon.  Mar- 
shtill  P.  Wilder,  writes  in  a  most  encouraging  manner  respecting  our  prospects  for  hav- 
ing, upon  that  occasion,  the  best  meeting  ever  held  by  the  society ;  and  it  gives  me 
unfeigned  pleasure,  in  which  you  will  all  unite,  to  state  that  our  excellent  fViend  is  re* 
onperating  from  the  blighting  influence  of  sickness  that  has  so  long  severely  stricken 
him,  and  which  oast  so  dark  a  shadow  athwaii;  his  pleasant  pathway  through  the  gar« 
den  of  life,  threatening  to  shorten  his  useful  existence  here,  and  to  hurry  him  from  ua 
to  the  vales  of  perfect  flowers  and  perennial  fruits. 
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OUR  8ISTBR  SOCIETIES. 

While  we  may  oomplaoently  remind  each  other  that  ours  is  the  oldest  society  of  this 
kind  in  the  conn  try,  we  can  not  but  rejoice  at  the  energy  manifested  by  some  of  our 
•ister  associations  in  the  different  States,  and  admire  the  successful  results  attendant 
upon  their  labors. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  doing  a  good  work 
for  that  region  and  for  the  country  at  large.  In  my  last  annual  address,  their  plan  for 
the  more  thorough  description  of  .fruits  was  given  at  length.  In  it,  you  will  remember, 
all  the  details  of  characters,  even  to  the  bark,  leaf  and  buds  of  trees,  was  set  forth. 
This  society  should  extend  its  happy  influence  over  the  mountains  westward,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  State,  and  thus  become  a  little  more  neighborly  with  us,  else  possibly 
we  may  claim  and  absorb  her  rich  western  borders. 

In  Western  Now  York  we  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  society  of  sterling  merit,  sus- 
tained, as  it  is,  by  pomologists  of  the  highest  reputation  and  of  extended  experience, 
being  situated  in  a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  proceedings  are  not  published  in  more  permanent  form. 

Our  Hoosier  friends,  of  the  Indiana  Society,  may  be  almost  persuaded  to  consider 
their  organization  as  our  foster  child,  for  we  had  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  at 
individuals,  long  before  they  set  up  for  themselves,  and  in  return  some  of  us  continue 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

The  pomologists  of  Illinois  very  early  took  a  prominent  stand,  and  have  continued, 
in  a  reorganized  form  as  a  State  society,  to  labor  vigorously  and  effectively  in  the  good 
cause.  To  their  efforts,  and  to  their  teachings,  many  of  us  will  freely  admit  our  indebt- 
edness ;  and  all  who  know  them  will  concede  that  they  should  be  acknowledged  as  a 
power  in  the  State,  to  whom  their  fellow-citizens  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  once  linked  with  Illinois  in  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Growers*  Association,  since  the  demise  of  that  excellent  society,  have  organized  sever- 
ally for  themselves,  and  are  doing  good  work  for  their  several  communities,  the  valut 
of  which  will  doubtless  be  realized  by  those  who  are  to  reap  the  fruits. 

Missouri,  not  to  be  behindhand,  has  her  State  Society  also,  and  though  laboring  under 
tome  disadvantages,  and  while  its  membership  is  confined  to  but  a  small  area,  this  asso- 
ciation embraces  many  noble  and  enlightened  men,  who  have  already  made  their  mark, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  great  resources  of  the  State,  as  a  fruit  growing  region.  This 
will  be  made  manifest  to  all  who  may  attend  the  American  Pomological  Congress,  to  h% 
convened  at  St.  Louis  next  September.  Kentucky  follows  in  the  wake,  and  has  agaim 
made  a  noble  effort  to  come  up  to  the  mark  by  organizing  a  society  of  fruit  growers 
during  the  past  autumn. 

In  our  own  State,  a  parallel  society  to  our  own  has  been  successfully  inaugurated  within 
the  past  year,  not  with  any  intent  to  impair  our  usefulness,  however,  nor  to  interfere  with 
our  domain,  since  he  who  has  been  most  urgent  for  its  establishment,  and  most  active  in  its 
organization,  is  one  of  ourselves,  at  the  very  first  aiding  us  by  his  eminent  knowledge, 
and  laboring  untiringly  as  an  officer  in  our  ranks.  I  refer  to  the  Northern  Ohio  Grapt 
Growers'  Society,  soon  to  be  known,  we  hope,  as  the  Lake  Shore  Society,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  intelligent  vine  planters  of  all  that  favored  region,  whether  within  or  beyond  th« 
limits  of  Ohio ;  by  this  means  it  will  extend  to  Michigan  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Penn- 
■ylvania  and  New  York  upon  the  othor. 

FUKDS. 

As  yon  are  aware,  my  friends,  ours  is  not  a  wealthy  corporation,  and  the  coutribntione 
of  our  limited  membership  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Society. 
The  last  Legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  our  benefit,  which  was  very  acceptable. 
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In  view  of  the  amonnt  of  good  done  to  the  public  by  our  efforts,  and  spread  before  them 
in  oar  published  reports,  it  is  recommended  that  a  committ-ee  be  appointed  to  solicit  fur- 
ther aid  from  the  next  Legislature ;  and  you  are  requested  to  present  the  matter  person- 
ally to  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  from  your  several  districts,  urging  them  to  favor 
such  an  appropriation. 

FRUIT  PRESERVATOR8. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  preserve  our  fruits  in  a  sound  condition 
until  their  proper  period  of  ripening,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  defer  that  period  as 
long  as  possible  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this  object,  mostly  de- 
pending upon  the  maintenance  of  a  low  degree  of  temperature.  Of  all  the  plans  laid 
before  the  public,  that  of  Mr  Nyce,  which  has  already  been  explained  to  this  Society, 
appears  to  be  not  only  the  most  philosophical,  but  the  most  successful.  We  have  had 
our  summer  fruits  kept  until  late  in  the  autumn,  with  scarcely  any  change  or  ripening; 
indeed,  they  were  preserved,  for  two  months,  as  firm,  and  apparently  as  immature,  as 
when  they  were  first  gathered  from  the  tree. 

The  perfect  isolation  of  the  chambers  from  the  atmospheric  and  terrestial  heat,  by 
means  of  non-conducting  walls  and  floors,  enabling  the  inventor  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  to  nearly  the  freezing  point,  by  means  of  ice  resting  upon  a  metallic 
floor,  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber.  In  addition  to  this,  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  dry  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  moisture  that 
exhales  from  the  fruit  after  it  is  introduced. 

The  establishment  at  Cleveland  was  described  in  the  last  report,  and  your  attentioti 
is  now  called  to  the  subject  because  there  is  an  establishment  near  us,  which  has  been 
very  successfully  conducted  by  Messrs.  Smith  &.  Caldwell,  of  Newport,  Kentucky,  just 
across  the  river,  which  some  of  you  may  wish  to  visit  and  examine.  For  its  preserving 
power  you  are  referred  to  the  specimens  of  fruits  upon  the  tables.  These  enterprising 
parties  have  been  so  successful  in  their  first  experiments,  that  they  have,  this  year,  put 
away  14,000  barrels  of  apples,  which  they  can  preserve  perfectly,  until  the  market  ii 
exhausted  of  the  present  supply,  when  they  can  command  the  highest  prices  for  their 
fruit. 

NECROLOGY. 

Again,  during  the  past  year,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  demise  of  some 
of  our  valued  members.    Like  ripe  fruit,  they  have  fallen  to  the  lap  of  earth. 

Theodore  V.  Petticolas,  of  Clermont  county,  was  one  of  our  earliest  members,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  our  labors.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  most  active  participant 
in  oar  meetings.  He  was  quite  an  extensive  fruit  grower,  and  rendered  no  little  assist- 
ance to  this  Society  in  its  early  efforts,  when  we  were  groping  in  the  dark  with  a  con- 
fused synonomy. 

John  P.  Foote,  who  was  always  foremost  in  good  works,  became  a  member  of  our  Asso- 
eiation  many  years  ago,  and,  though  not  practically  engaged  in  fruit  growing  to  any 
great  extent,  his  pleasant,  social  manners,  his  good  judgment  and  his  refined  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  always  made  him  a  most  welcome  visitant  at  our  meetings,  whether  in 
public  or  private.    Of  him  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  our  poet, 

"  None  knew  him  but  to  loTe  him. 
None  named  him  but  to  praise." 

Mr.  Foote  died  June  11, 1865,  after  a  long  confinement  to  his  chamber,  aged  82  years. 

In  an  obituary  notice,  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Graham  for  the  Cincinnati  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  which  Mr.  Foote  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  members, 
after  enumerating  his  social  virtues,  we  are  told  that : 
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"  As  a  patriot,  he  Tra«  of  the  Washington  school,  ardently  devoted  to  the  Union 
nnd  the  institations  of  the  country,  always  advocating  freedom,  law  and  order. 

"  On  his  death-bed,  his  great  desire  was  to  live  to  see  the  rebellion  completely  crushed, 
i^nd  the  nation  preserved  in  its  Integrity,  that  the  world  might  learn  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  the  strongest,  and  the  best  adapted  of  all  others,  to  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  people." 

When  men  of  such  pure  and  unsullied  characters  are  removed  from  a  community,  a 
blank  is  created  which  is  most  difficult  to  fill,  and  in  this  case  of  our  eminent  member, 
it  will  be  long  before  we  can  find  the  vacancy  filled  by  any  one  possessing  the  exalted 
virtues  which  shone  so  brilliantly  in  his  character.  A  man  who  lived,  not  to  grasp  and 
accumulate  gain  for  himself,  but  to  distribute  it,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  all  his 
fellow-creatures  around  him.    Your  committee,  therefore,  offer  the  following  resolution : 

"  Besolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society,  having  the  highest  regard  for  the  char- 
acter of  our  late  fellow  member,  John  P.  Foote,  will  cherish  his  memory  and  honor  his 
many  virtues,  illustrated  in  all  his  walks  of  life,  from  early  manhood  to  old  age." 

A  sentiment  which  we  may  safely  adopt  as  our  own.         »  •  #  » 

ANNDAX  FINALE. 

Before  closing  the  annual  address,  I  am  constrained  again  to  acknowledge  to  my  kind 
friends  the  honor  they  have  so  long  conferred  upon  me,  to  thank  them  for  the  high  con- 
sideration they  have  manifested  toward  one  who  feels  himself  so  unworthy  of  their 
confidence,  in  thus  selecting  him  to  act  as  their  head,  and  also  to  thank  you  individ- 
ually for  the  very  cordial  and  kindly  courtesies  you  have  always  manifested  toward 
your  officers  and  toward  one  another  at  our  meetings. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  you  will  heartily  unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  the  Ohio  Pom- 
ological  Society  may  long  continue  to  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  the  fruit  growing 
interests  of  our  country ;  and  that,  after  the  snows  of  many  winters  have  whitened  our 
locks,  and  even  when  the  majority  of  those  of  us  who  are  now  so  earnestly  pursusing 
this  pleasant  and  useful  pursuit  shall  have  gone  to  their  final  rest,  others,  with  greater 
abilities  and  stronger  devotion,  will  have  come  upon  the  stage  of  action  to  take  onr 
places,  and  to  carry  on  the  labors  we  have  so  happily  begun. 


Wednesday  Evening:  Invitation  was  given  for  all  present  who  chose 
to  become  members  of  the  Society,  on  payment  of  one  dollar  annaal  fee. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  given,  as  far  as  it  could  be  at  the  time, 
and  the  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  doings  of  the  committee 
ad  interim. 

Discussion  on  Pruningy  <feo. — ^Mr.  J.  A.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  was  not  an  advo- 
cate of  severe  pruning  of  orchard  trees.  In  our  sunny  climate  he  thinks 
the  shading  of  the  fruit  by  the  leaves  is  beneficial,  provided  there  is  a 
chance  for  the  admission  of  light  and  free  circulation  of  air.  As  to  the 
time  for  pruning,  prefers  to  do  it  late  in  spring,  when  t!ie  sap  runs  freely 
and  wounds  heal  quickly. 

Mr.  William  Heaver,  of  Cincinnati,  concurred  with  Mr.  Scott :  said  the 
English  practice  of  opening  the  tops  of  bearing  trees  to  admit  the  sun, 
was  not  adapted  to  this  sunny  climate.  !N'ature  knows  better  than  Eng- 
lishmen  ;  trees  want  protection  from  hot  sun  in  this  climate.  The  best 
time  to  prune  out  suckers  and  water-sprouts  is  in  August;   will  start 
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ftgain  if  done  in  spring.    Bending  of  tops  by  fruit,  causes  water  sprouts. 
Peach  trees  wanting  new  wood  should  be  pruned  in  spring. 

Mr.  Ferris,  of  Indiana,  asked  whether  observations  had  been  made  as 
to  the  effects  of  training  peach  trees  with  low  heads.  He  had  found  the 
high  trees  most  productive  where  he  had  the  same  variety  in  both  styles; 
prunes  but  little,  only  cuts  out  dead  wood  and  keeps  in  regular  shape. 

Mr.  Bateham  said,  no  doubt  if  tail  trees  were  growing  among  low  ones, 
the  former  would  rob  the  latter  of  nutriment  derived  from  the  air,  and 
consequently  be  more  fruitful ;  but  where  all  were  alike  low,  he  believed 
they  would  bear  as  W3ll  as  if  high.  He  disapproved  the  system  of  prun- 
ing called  "shortening  in,"  as  recommended  by  Downing  years  ago ;  it 
causes  the  heads  of  peach  trees  to  grow  too  dense  to  admit  sufficient  air 
and  light. 

Mr.  Ferris  also  condemned  the  practice  —  believed  it  produced  yel- 
lows. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  the  method  of  pruning  and 
training  peach  trees,  practised  near  Carlisle  Station,  Miami  county,  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  causing  the  trees  to  head  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
then  covering  the  branches  in  winter,  so  as  to  protect  the  fruit  buds  firom 
destruction  by  the  winter. 

Mr.  Ferris  said  the  practice  was  measurably  successful,  but  was  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  labor,  hence  was  not  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted.  The  branches  are  trained  to  spread  low,  and  a  mound  of  e;  rth 
is  thrown  up  around  each  tree,  so  that  they  can  be  covered  with  soil  dur- 
ing winter ;  this  retards  the  blossoming  somewhat,  still  there  is  danger 
afterwards  of  losing  the  crop  from  frosts  after  the  blossomiug.  He  had 
heard  of  this  system  being  practised  in  southern  Indiana  with  some  suc- 
cess, and  he  thought  it  might  pay  where  there  was  a  good  market  for 
fruit  and  a  light  soil,  with  labor  not  very  dear ;  on  he^ivy  soils  it  would 
not  answer. 

Mr.  Westervelt,  of  Delaware,  prefers  low  heads  for  pear  trees  to  pre- 
vent sun-scald,  causing  black  blotches  on  the  stems. 

Mr.  Powers,  of  Wood  county,  prefers  low  heads,  and  prunes  very  little 
after  trees  commence  bearing.  In  pruning  young  apple  trees,  when  growth 
is  desirous,  does  it  very  early  in  spring,  or  after  the  leaves  are  out.  If  cut 
just  before  the  leaves  come  out,  the  sap  oozes  and  scalds  the  bark,  causing 
it  to  turn  black  ;  no  such  injury  after  the  leaves  aie  fairly  out. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Toledo,  said  his  rule  was  to  cut  young  trees  back  early  in 
spring,  to  cause  thrifty  new  growth ;  but  prune  in  summer  where  growth 
was  not  desired,  but  only  to  improve  the  shape  or  to  get  rid  of  sprouts. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  in  planting  standard  pear  trees  he  cuts  off  the  stems 
near  the  ground,  and  encourages  several  shoots  to  grow  up,  forming  tree* 
with  several  stems.    They  do  finely. 
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Judge  Hoadley,  at  planting,  cuts  back  so  that  tops  shall  nearly  balance 
the  roots.  He  inquired  how  a  pear  tree  in  good  shape  should  be  pruned 
so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Mr.  Pierson,  of  Cincinnati,  said  he  pruned  weak  branches  in  spring  and 
strong  ones  in  summer.    Othenjvise  he  finds  too  much  top  growth. 

Mr.  Fahnestock,  of  Toledo,  four  years  ago  planted  a  pejir  orchard  of 
1,200  trees.  He  shortened  the  long  roots,  and  trimmed  the  laterals  in 
pyramidal  form.  In  spring,  he  shortens  to  a  good  bud,  and  in  summer 
only  removes  dead  wood  and  straggling  shoots ;  prefers  naked  stems  only 
two  feet  from  ground. 

Mr.  Buttles,  of  Columbus,  had  about  fifty  pear  trees,  mostly  dwarfs ; 
prunes  in  the  fall ;  standard  trees,  as  they  come  from  the  nursery,  tops 
are  too  high  and  roots  poor ;  he  cuts  tops  all  ofi  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Scott  has  planted  several  orchards ;  at  planting  cuts  back  the  tops 
pretty  severely  to  correspond  with  the  roots ;  he  thinks  trees  planted  in 
the  fall  should  not  be  pruned  till  spring. 

In  pruning  grapes^  Mr.  Griffith,  of  North  Bast,  thinks  the  time  not  mate- 
rial after  the  leaves  are  off  and  until  the  sap  starts  in  the  spring,  pro- 
vided not  hard  frozen.  He  had  operated  on  vines  for  many  years ;  had 
about  one  hundred  thousand  set  in  vineyards ;  had  tried  experiments  to 
settle  these  questions ;  some  people  adopt  a  theory  then  look  for  facts  to 
support  it,  and  soon  cry  "eureka;"  he  had  learned  to  be  modest ;  made 
it  a  rule  to  study  nature  closely  and  humbly  with  reference  to  all  these 
operations  upon  vines  and  trees ;  never  prunes  severely ;  unless  you  know 
where  to  cut,  forbear ;  nature  knows  her  own  business ;  prefers  to  say  to 
her,  '•  If  you  please." 

Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg,  agreed  with  Mr.  Griffith  ;  pruned  grapes  any 
time,  in  fall  or  winter  or  summer,  when  not  frozen. 

Mr.  Heaver,  of  Cincinnati,  thinks  there  is  material  difference  between 
pi-uning  in  the  fall  or  latter  part  of  winter,  especially  if  the  trimmings 
are  to  be  used  for  cuttings ;  thinks  the  buds  are  not  as  dormant  in  winter 
as  they  seem  ;  cuttings  made  in  the  fall  and  buried  in  sand  will  become 
callous,  and  even  make  spongioles  before  buds  start  in  the  spring ;  buds 
contain  the  germs  of  perfect  plants,  and  he  thinks  matter  goes  from  buds 
to  strengthen  the  roots,  so  that  there  is  a  loss  to  tree  or  vine  by  pruning 
in  the  fall.  He  was  always  open  to  conviction  ;  if  in  error  wished  to  be 
set  right ;  he  thinks  vitality  resides  in  buds  only  ;  trees  and  vines  can't 
grow  without  them. 

Mr.  Griffith  differed  from  Mr.  Heaver  in  opinion,  as  to  any  injury  result- 
ing to  vines  from  pruning  in  the  fall,  and  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  best  for  the  cuttings ;  believes  the  buds  on  viues  are  dormant 
the  warm  weather  sets  the  sap  in  motion. 
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Dr.  Warder  said  the  difference  in  climate  may  have  led  to  the  difference 
in  opinion  of  the  two  gentlemen  ;  no  doubt  the  buds  are  more  dormant  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates.    ~" 

Mr.  Ferris,  of  Hamilton  county,  had  noticed  in  the  nursery  that  young 
peach  trees  cut  off  early  made  better  growth  than  if  done  late. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  had  tried  cutting  off  peach  trees  early  in 
winter ;  result  not  as  satisfactory  as  when  deferred  till  spring. 

Mr.  Mottier,  of  Cincinnati,  said,  in  1837  or  1838  Dr.  Mosher  asked  him 
for  grape  cuttings,  to  carry  to  Texas,  early  in  October,  soon  as  leaves 
were  mostly  off ;  wished  him  to  trim  a  few  rows  and  leave  as  many,  then 
watch  the  results ;  he  could  see  no  difference,  only  he  thought  the  buds 
started  a  little  sooner  than  vines  trimmed  early.  He  has  adopted  the 
opinion  that  it  will  do  to  trim  grape  vines  any  time  when  the  leaves  are 
off,  until  the  sap  starts  in  spring. 

Mr.  Buttles  was  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  buds  were  not  dormant  in 
winter,  except  frozen ;  and  that  it  was  best  for  cuttings  to  trim  early,  but 
for  the  vines  it  might  be  better  to  trim  late. 

Dr.  Warder  gave  a  brief  lecture  on  the  structure  and  economy  of  huds^ 
their  resemblance  to  seeds,  and  their  functions  in  propagating  by  cuttings 
and  single  eyes ;  also  the  difference  in  plants  thus  propagated,  showing 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  objections  which  some  people  urged 
against  grape  plants  raised  from  single  eyes,  provided  they  were  treated 
so  as  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  is  done  by  intelligent  propagators. 

O:^  GEAPE  SOILS  AND  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 

Dr.  Warder  read  an  essay  on  the  grape  soils  of  the  different  sections  of 
Ohio — the  Sandusky  District,  Lake  Shore,  Eastern  Ohio  River,  and 
around  Cincinnati.  (This  essay  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
report.) 

Mr.  Kenyon,  of  Adams  County,  said  there  were  very  large  native  vines 
in  some  of  the  river  bottoms  in  his  section ;  he  knew  of  one  that  meas- 
ured one  inch  less  than  four  feet  in  circumference,  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  in  height.    He  had  not  seen  the  fruit 

Mr.  Bateham,  of  Lake  County,  said  he  had  seen  very  large  native  vines 
on  wet  bottom  lands  in  his  section  ;  did  not  think  they  were  safe  indica- 
tions of  the  suitableness  of  the  land  for  vineyards. 

Dr.  Spalding,  of  St.  Louis,  referring  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  clay 
soil  waB  best  for  the  Catawba  grape,  said,  in  Missouri,  he  had  not  found 
it  to  do  as  well  on  clay  as  the  Concord.  He  has  a  vineyard  on  the  river 
bluff,  near  St.  Louis,  where  the  strata  of  rocks  run  obliquely  down  the 
hill-side,  and  the  soil  is  alternately  sand  and  clay,  and  the  rows  of  grape 
vines  crossing  both  kinds  of  soil.    Last  season  the  mildew  was  worse  on 
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tlie  clay  than  on  the  sand,  especially  on  the  Catawbas ;  bat  the  Concords 
seemed  to  show  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Buttles  said  the  Concord  does  well  on  clay  lands  around  Columbus. 
Mr.  Westervelt,  of  Delaware  county,  said  his  did  well  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  and  Judge  Jones,  of  Toledo,  said  the  Catawba  and 
Isabella  failed  to  ripen  well  on  the  Maumee  river ;  Concord  ripened  finely 
— land  not  well  drained. 

Diana. — Mr.  Campbell  thought  this  variety  did  better  on  poor  than  on 
rich  soils ;  on  the  latter  it  runs  to  j  much  to  wood,  and  ripens  poorly — 
instanced  at  Fay's,  at  Porthind,  New  Tork.  He  also  thinks  it  should  not 
be  trimmed  too  closely.  Mr.  Knox  had  found  the  Diana  fine  until  the 
past  season ;  should  not  condemn  it  for  that.  Several  others  spoke  in  its 
favor. 

Creveling. — ^Mr.  Knox  said  it  had  been  overlooked,  or  under-estimated  ; 
thinks  it  one  of  the  best — good  for  table  and  for  wine— hardy,  healthy 
and  productive.  Mr.  Bateham  had  but  one  objection  to  it — the  straggly 
shape  of  its  bunches,  giving  the  fruit  a  wild  look,  unsuitable  for  market. 
Mr.  Knox  said  this  was  less  apparent  on  old  vines  with  good  soil  and  cul- 
ture. Mr.  Campbell  said  it  made  good  wine,  like  Nortx)n's  Virginia  and 
Ives'  Seedling.  He  spoke  of  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania  who  found  it 
very  productive,  and  free  from  mildew  or  rot  this  very  bad  season.  ' 

Ives*  Seedling. — Mr.  Graham,  of  Cincinnati,  exhibited  two  samples  of 
wine  of  this  variety,  one  and  two  years  old,  which  was  tasted  and  com- 
plimented by  most  of  the  Society,  especially  the  oldest  sample.  Mr.  G., 
by  request,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  grape,  as 
follows : 

This  grape  was  produced  from  seed  by  Henry  Ives,  of  Chicinnati.  After  the  vine  be- 
gan to  bear  he  brought  cuttings  of  it  to  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  dis- 
tribution, and  Colonel  Waring,  of  Indian  Hill,  Hamilton  County,  planted  a  few  in  his 
vineyard.  After  these  vines  came  into  bearing,  the  Colonel  made  some  wine  from  the 
fruit,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the  unripe  state  of  the  grai>es,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  dark  color,  and  appeared  ripe,  long  before  they  had  matured  sufficiently  for 
pressing.  Waring,  however,  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  grape,  which 
induced  him  to  enlarge  his  vineyard  with  the  Seedling,  but  still  failed  to  produce  a  fine 
quality  of  wine,  until  Dr.  Kittredge,  his  neighbor,  made  wine  later  in  the  season,  from 
ripe  grapes ;  this  proved  to  be  good,  and  the  grape,  that  season,  was  known  as  the  Kit- 
tredge grape. 

Th  ?  Catawba,  about  this  time,  having  failed  in  Wariog's  vineyard,  he  dug  them  up 
and  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Ives'  Seedling,  and  two  years 
since,  he  made  about  five  hundred  gaUons  superior  wine;  his  grapes  that  year  having 
been  very  little  afiected  by  the  mUdew  or  rot,  and  the  yield  about  five  hundred  gallons 
to  the  acre.  The  wine  weighed,  in  the  must,  that  year,  86°,  and  the  weight  of  alcohol 
contained  in  it  13|  per  cent.,  when  separated  by  a  French  instrument.  (It  wouM  not 
dhow  so  much  alcohol  by  the  Qerman  scale.) 
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This  year,  1865,  Colonel  Waring  made  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  wine, 
and,  \«ith  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  vines  which  were  highly  fertilized 
with  manure,  the  vineyard  had  very  little  appearance  of  mildew  or  rot. 

Some  vineyards  in  Waring's  neighborhood,  where  the  vines  grew  in  the  native  soil, 
without  manure,  were  not  affected  by  rot,  and  the  wine  of  this  year's  pressing  i»  of 
very  high  character,  selling  from  the  press  at  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 
Colonel  Waring,  I  believe,  expects  to  get  six  dollars  per  gallon  for  this  year's  wine. 

The  grape  is  a  dark  purple,  of  large  size,  and  large  cluster,  shouldered  and  compact 
as  the  Catawba.  The  vine  is  a  remarkably  strong  grower,  carries  the  leaf  very  late  in 
the  season,  and  grows  very  freely  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  or  from  buds  forced 
by  heat. 

The  wine  is  a  beautiful  claret  color,  of  pleasant  flavor,  and  by  some  connoisseurs  is 
considered  as  a  high  character  of  Burgundy,  by  others  as  a  very  superior  claret.  With 
our  German  wine  drinkers,  it  is  now  the  favorite  wine,  and  brings  the  highest  prices. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  Ives  distributed  the  cuttings  the  first  year  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Ives*  Madeira  Seedling,"  and  Waring  got  it  by  that  name ;  but  those 
who  understand  the  habit  of  the  vine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  leaf,  have  given  it  the 
name  of  **  Ives'  Seedling,"  being  convinced  that  it  was  not  produced  as  Mr.  Ives  had 
supposed,  from  the  seed  of  a  foreign  grape. 

loNA. — Mr.  Campbell  did  not  know  of  any  one,  besides  himself,  who 
had  fruited  it  in  Ohio ;  had  a  few  bunches  on  one  vine ;  had  no  rot,  but 
a  little  mildew,  like  many  others.  He  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Husmann,  of 
Mo.,  saying  the  vines  mildewed  and  fruit  rotted  with  him  this  year. 

Mr.  Cramer,  of  N.  Y.,  (agent  for  Dr.  Grant)  said  in  Kew  York  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  lona  had  withstood  the  unfavorable  season  quite  as 
well  as  Isabella  and  Catawba. 

Mr.  Bateham  saw  vines  of  lona  and  Israella  finely  in  bearing  at  Water- 
loo, K  Y.,  early  in  September,  the  fruit  nearly  ripe,  and  foliage  as  healthy 
as  most  other  varieties.  He  did  not  think  they  had  been  over-praised ; 
he  believed  they  were  as  exempt  from  disease  as  the  Delaware,  and  all 
counted  that  a  hardy  and  healthy  variety,  though  it  failed  somewhat  the 
past  season. 

Mr.  Buttles  said  he  planted  fifty  vines  of  lona  the  past  spring ;  they 
started  finely,  but  foliage  failed  in  summer,  as  did  also  the  Delawares  by 
their  side ;  did  not  think  this  year  a  fair  criterion. 

Mr.  Kuox  said  he  had  hopes  the  lona  would  prove  all  that  was  expect- 
ed of  it;  but  this  year  his  vines  mildewed  very  badly;  was  afraid  it 
would  fail  in  his  locality,  as  also  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Cramer  said  he  had  seen  even  the  Concord  badly  mildewed  in  sev- 
eral localities  this  year,  but  no  one  would  condemn  it  for  that. 

Mr.  Storrs,  of  Paiaesville,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  vines  of  lona;  no 
mildew  with  hiin,  or  anywhere,  so  far  as  he  knew,  along  the  Lake  shore. 

Adieondac. — Mr.  Buttles  asked  what  should  recommend  this  varietyl 

Mr.  Campbell  replied,  that  it  ripened  extremely  early,  and  was  of  very 
good  quality ;  hence,  if  vine  proves  hardy  and  healthy,  it  will  be  valuable. 
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Mr.  Beeler,  of  Indianapolis,  said  a  neighbor  of  his  had  it  frait  freely 
the  past  season,  and  is  well  pleased  with  it — fruit  very  early  and  good. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  found  the  growth  of  young  vines  pretty  good  last 
year ;  this  season  mildewed. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Hoag's  vines,  in  bearing  two 
years,  mildewed  badly  this  season. 

Lorain. — Mr.  Bateham  spoke  favorably  of  this  new  variety,  for  which 
a  premium  was  awarded  as  the  best  new  seedling  at  the  recent  Grape 
Ijhow  at  Sandusky. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  examined  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Hopkins  at  San- 
dusky, and  was  very  much  pleased  with  several  of  them ;  hopes  they  will 
be  carefully  tested  in  different  localities,  and  the  results  made  known  to 
the  public.  The  one  named  Lorain,  he  thinks  is  the  best  flavored  Ameri- 
can white  grape  he  has  seen.  Mr.  Werk  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  and  another  white  needling  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  would  prove  very  ex- 
cellent for  wine. 

Anna. — Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  a  sample  of  wine  made  of  the  Anna 
and  Delaware,  at  the  recent  show  of  Mr.  Knox's  at  Pittsburg,  which  was 
pronounced  by  the  committee  exceedingly  fine.  Dr.  Warder  also  praised 
it  very  highly. 

Mr.  Kuox  said,  in  '64  he  happened  to  have  some  Annas  ripen  well,  and 
his  German  wine  maker,  perceiving  the  high  flavor  of  the  fruit,  at  once 
resolved  to  try  it  for  Imparting  a  little  more  bouquet  to  the  Delaware.  The 
result  was  a  complete  sucx^ess.  The  Diana  and  Delaware  is  also  a  very 
good  combination. 

Norton's  Virginia. — Mr.  Graham  said  this  was  much  approved  in 
Cincinnati  for  making  Champagne  wine. 

Dr.  Spalding  said  it  did  finely  in  Missouri,  except  a  little  mildew  this 
year;  thiuks  it  the  best  wine  grape  in  America,  also  for  Champagne  and 
for  mixing. 

EiNTZ  Seedling. — Mr.  Graham  said  this  was  another  black  grape,  be- 
coming popular  about  Cincinnati ;  makes  a  wine  like  Norton's  Virginia. 

Concord,  for  Wine. — Mr.  Buttles  wished  to  hear  from  Dr.  Spalding 
on  this  point. 

Dr.  Spalding  responded,  that  in  Missouri  tiie  Concord  is  regarded  as  a 
good  wine  grape.  The  wine  sells  as  high  as  Catawba,  about  $3.00  per 
gallon  ;  yields  more  to  the  amount  of  fruit,  say  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon ;  the 
average  of  Catawba  is  12J  lbs.  The  wine  has  a  somewhat  i)eculiar  flavor, 
a  little  fox^ ,  not  liked  by  most  persons  at  first,  but  they  soon  learn  to  like 
it;  more  prolitable  than  any  other  wine  grape  in  the  southwest ;  thinks 
it  better  at  the  south  than  north;  the  fruit  on  the  North  River  a  very 
different  article  from  that  in  Missouri.  He  is  preparing  to  plant  twelve 
acres  of  vineyarU,  and  ten  of  it  will  be  Concord. 
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GRAPE  PEOPAGATION  AND  PLANTING. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffith  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  manner 
in  which  a  plant  was  grown  made  very  little  difference,  provided  it  wad 
healthy,  well  grown,  well  rooted,  and  well  ripened. 

Dr.  Spalding  was  prejudiced  against  the  practice,  quite  prevalent  in 
Missouri,  of  raising  plants  from  green  layers ;  thinks  they  do  not  make 
healthy  vines.  Mr.  Knox  raises  only  from  single  eyes,  started  in  green- 
house, then  potted  and  afterwards  set  in  open  ground  to  complete  their 
growth  and  ripen ;  they  make  the  best  plants.  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Storrs  do  the  same  with  all  choice  kinds. 

Mr.  Griffith — in  response  to  the  President,  who  alluded  to  some  secret 
he  was  supposed  to  possess — said  he  hated  those  who  button  up  secrets 
in  any  profession,  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture  especially ; 
hence  he  felt  uneasy  in  being  in  this  position  before  the  Society.  He  did 
not  think  he  could  justly  be  said  to  have  any  secret  process  of  propagat- 
ing vines ;  and  yet  it  was  true  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  method  different 
from  most  others,  by  which  he  had  been  very  successful  in  growing  a 
style  of  plants  from  single  eyes,  in  open  air,  that  were  eminently  satis- 
factory to  purchasers,  as  some  present  could  testify.  If  he  should  tell 
how  it  was  done,  he  presumed  that  older  propagators  would  say  it  was  no 
secret  at  all ;  and  believing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  dis- 
coveiy  for  a  little  longer,  he  would  test  it  for  another  season ;  then,  per- 
haps, all  would  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value,  and  practice  it  if  they 
choose. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  been  very  successful  with  layers,  especially  of  Con- 
cord, Norton's  Virginia,  and  Ives.  Mr.  Keuyon  had  succeeded  much  bet- 
ter with  layers  than  cuttings.  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  Delaware  county,  also 
preferred  layers  and  fall  planting. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  approved  layers ;  summer  layers  of  Concord  were  very 
good;  spring  layers  very  strong,  but  unprofitable  for  sale — too  much 
work  to  dig  them.  Delaware  spring  layers  very  good ;  summer  layers 
did  not  ripen  jsvell.  Prefers  spring  planting  on  account  of  danger  of 
heaving  out  in  winter,  if  planted  in  fall. 

Mr.  McCullough,  of  Cincinnati,  preferred  fall  planting  of  cuttings. 
Mr.  Thompson  plants  everything  in  the  fall  with  best  success. 

Dr.  Warder  said  his  theory  was,  that  in  planting  cuttings,  the  ground 
should  be  warmer  thaa  the  air,  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  roots ; 
hence  fall  planting  was  preferable.  When  buds  and  leaves  are  desired, 
plant  in  spring. 

Dr.  Spalding  prepares  his  land  in  the  fall ;  makes  his  cuttings  early  in 
winter,  ties  them  in  bundles,  and  buries  them  upright  in  sand;  then 
plants  early  in  spring.  He  does  not  fancy  one-eye  cuttings ;  can't  plant 
the  vmes  deep  enough ;  uses  horse  culture,  and  roots  tear  off  if  near  the 
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surface.    If  vines  are  planted  shallow,  can*t  get  the  roots  deeper  after- ' 
wards.    He  advocates  buying  the  best  plants  at  full  prices,  rather  than 
have  poor  ones  at  no  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Storrs  referred  to  experiments  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  at  Kelley's  Island, 
in  setting  vineyard  plants  and  cuttings  in  cavities  or  basins,  then  filling 
up  as  the  growth  advances,  with  complete  success — as  a  remedy  for  the 
diflBculty  suggested  by  Dr.  Spalding. 

Mr.  Griffith  said  he  liked  to  be  punched.  He  defended  his  style  of 
plants,  and  claimed  they  were  just  such  as  Dr.  Spalding  needed;  were 
good  for  deep  or  shallow  planting.  If  soil  was  good,  grape  roots  would 
go  down ;  he  had  found  them  12  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  England 
they  had  been  found  35  feet.  Some  go  near  the  surface  after  nutriment, 
and  if  destroyed  he  believed  evil  results  followed.  He  preferred  to  say 
if  you  please,  to  grape  vines,  rather  than  quarrel  with  them,  or  compel 
them  to  grow  just  as  he  pleased.  His  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  (drift)  with 
a  porous  subsoil ;  no  draining  necessary,  except  in  a  small  portion.  Com- 
menced planting  seventeen  years  ago;  Catawba  crops  averaged  three 
tons  per  acre  all  the  time,  with  no  manure;  this  year,  498  gallons  of 
juice  per  acre ;  part  of  his  vineyard,  the  must  weighed  82**  by  the  scale ; 
has  added  to  vineyards  each  year,  till  he  now  has  eighty  acres,  and  intends 
plantipg  more  next  spring.  He  trains  to  stakes,  vines  mostly  six  by  six 
feet  apart,  but  Mottier,  who  is  now  with  him,  says  seven  by  seven  is  better. 

Dr.  Dunham,  of  OoUamer,  Cuyahoga  county,  said,  seven  years  ago  he 
bought  a  farm  with  one  and  a  half  acres  of  Catawba  grapes  on  it,  not  yet 
in  bearing.  That  vineyard  had  been  quite  successftd.  This  year  the 
crop  was  six  tons  to  the  acre  of  well-ripened  grapes,  bringing  the  highest 
price  in  the  Cleveland  market.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  on  side  hill, 
with  only  surface  drainage.  His  grapes  ripen  much  better  than  others,  in 
his  section,  on  sandy  soil ;  he  thinks  the  roots  run  too  deep  in  sandy  soil, 
and,  finding  coolness  and  moisture,  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  so  wel]  as  when 
the  soil  is  so  compact  as  to  compel  the  roots  to  remain  near  the  surface. 

Mr.  Spalding  said,  in  Missouri  he  had  tried  almost  every  variety  of  soil ; 
Catawba  would  not  succeed  on  rolling  clay  soil  well  drained ;  Concord 
and  Hartford  Prolific  did  well ;  he  tried  experiments  in  rainy  times  to  test 
the  speed  of  drainage,  by  digging  holes  and  watching  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  water,  and  found  it  too  slow — on  others  soils,  speedy  enough.  He 
plants  vines  mostly  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  and  cultivates  by  horse, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Buttles,  in  preparing  land  for  grapes,  used  Hall  &  Spears'  Subsoil 
Lifter  (of  Pittsburg) ;  prefers  it  to  all  other  subsoil  plows;  sets  his  vines 
eight  by  eight  feet  apart ;  underdrain  of  tile  every  fifth  row ;  cost  of 
drainage,  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
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r  Mr.  Knox  plants  grapes  eight  feet  by  six,  trains  on  trellis,  and  grows 
strawberries  between  the  rows ;  cultivates  altogether  by  hand ;  prepares 
ground  by  plowing  and  subsoiling  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  deep.  He  does 
not  approve  of  plowing  or  deep  stirring  of  ground  among  bearing  vines. 


Thubsday  MoENiNa. — ^The  President  announced  that  he  had  received 
a  polite  note  from  the  President  of  the  State  Sorgo  Association,  now  in 
session  in  this  city,  inviting  the  members  of  this  Society  to  meet  with 
them  and  participate  in  their  deliberations  (at  Mozart  Hall). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buttles,  the  invitation  waa  accepted,  and  a  like  invi- 
tation was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Sorgo  Association  to  meet  with  the 
Pomological  Society,  and  participate  in  its  discussions.  (This  invitation 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  that  body.) 

An  invitation  was  also  presented  from  the  Messrs.  Caldwell,  of  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky,  for  the  members  of  the  Society  to  visit  their  fruit  house, 
erected  the  past  year  on  the  plan  of  Prof.  Nyce,  of  Cleveland,  from  which 
specimens  of  fruit  were  present  on  exhibition. 

On  motion,  this  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  committee,  consisting 
of  George  Graham  and  Wm.  Heaver,  were  appointed  to  report  on  the 
house  and  fruit. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  exhibited  reported  the  following,  as  on  the 
tables : 

Toledo  Horticultural  Society,  140  yarieties  of  apples,  and  five  varieties  of  pean ;  spe- 
•imens  remarkably  fair  and  handsome  for  this  season. 

J.  D.  Q.  Nelson,  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  19  varieties  of  apples. 

Mr.  Cook,  one  variety  of  pears. 

EUwauger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  30  varieties  of  winter  pears— a  very  fine  display. 

Caldwell  Bros,  and  Prof.  Nyce,  from  fruit  house,  Covington,  16  varieties  of  apples, 
eight  varieties  of  pears,  and  eight  varieties  of  grapes,  in  very  fresh  condition. 

H.  Myers,  S.  Bend,  39  varieties  of  apples. 

8.  Manning  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  10  varieties  of  apples,  and  one  variety  of  pears. 

D.  Kenyon,  Rome,  Ohio,  four  varietios  of  apples. 

James  Trint,  Lewis  county,  Ky.,  nine  varieties  of  apples. 

W.  B.  Woolman,  Cincinnati,  nine  varieties  of  apples. 

Dr.  Stearns,  St.  Mary's,  31  varieties  of  apples,  and  one  variety  of  pears. 

Lewis  Jones,  Centerville,  "Wayne  county,  Ind.,  nine  varieties  of  apples. 

J.  T.  Plumley,  and  several  others,  specimens  of  apples  for  correcting  names. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  till  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  attend  thanksgiving  services 
St  the  churches  as  they  might  be  disposed. 


Thttrsdat  Afternoon. — ^The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Offi- 
cers reported  the  following,  who  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year : 
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President—jyT.  J.  A.  Warder,  CiDoinnati.  Vice  PreBtdent-^.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware. 
Secretary  and  IVawur«r--M.  B  Bateham,  Painesville. 

Ad  Interim  Committer— J.  R.  Miller,  Springfield ;  f .  J.  Harrison,  Painesville ;  George 
Powers,  Perrysburg;  W.  Heaver,  CincinnatL 

The  President  read  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Nelson,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  President  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  regretting  hi* 
inability  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  enclosing  some  observations  on 
apples,  of  which  he  had  sent  specimens  for  exhibition.  The  communica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  published  in  transactions  of  the  Society.  A  num- 
ber of  other  letters  of  regret,  &c.,  were  also  presented. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  the  programme  for  the  afternoon 
discussion  on  raspberries  and  blackberries ;  and  for  the  evening,  grapes 
and  their  culture. 

DISCUSSION  ON  BASPBEBBIES. 

BldcJc  Caps. — Mr.  Mears  said  he  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Cap 
region ;  many  hundred  bushels  8e»)t  to  market  from  his  neighborhood. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  see  any  difference  between  what  is  called  the  Doo- 
little  and  the  native  Black  Cap ;  the  best  patch  he  had  seen  was  one  which 
was  set  with  plants  taken  from  a  field  that  had  been  set  with  native 
plants  twenty  years  ago.  The  variety  called  Miami  was  distinct  from  the 
common  Black  Clap  or  Boolittle ;  berry  larger,  a  little  later,  and  of  a 
slightly  brownish  hue  when  ripe. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  said  the  Boolittle  was  very  profitable  as  a  market 
berry  at  Toledo. 

Ohio  Everbearing.-^Dr.  Warder  said  this  was  simply  a  fall-bearing 
variety  of  Black  Cap ;  he  thinks  it  is  apt  to  run  out  if  plants  are  not 
renewed  every  third  or  fourth  year;  it  also  needs  good  culture;  then 
very  productive ;  he  esteems  it  highly  for  family  use.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  propagate,  owing  to  the  tips  producing  blossoms  and  fruit 
instead  of  striking  root.  Some  confusion  had  existed  owing  to  plants 
having  been  sent  out  from  Cincinnati  as  this  variety,  which  were  simply 
the  common  Black  Cap. 

Mr.  Mears  cultivates  both  varieties;  can  propagate  the  Everbearing 
from- young  plants  only ;  to  secure  a  good  fall  crop  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  early  crop  is  gathered  cut  away  the  old  stems. 
Mr.  Kuox  propagated  this  and  the  Catawissa  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
started  in  a  hot- bed. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  approves  the  Everbearing;  thinks  the 
second  crop  of  better  quality  than  the  first. 

Br.  Warder  spoke  of  an  improved  variety  of  the  Everbearing  called 
the  Daily  Bearing^  originated  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Perry  county,  several 
years  ago,  and  propagated  by  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Newark.  It  seems  that 
some  difficulty  has  existed  on  account  of  the  plants  having  got  mixed  with 
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the  common  yariety ;  bat  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  some  gt^oine  plants, 
and  they  will  yet  be  redeemed. 

Mr.  ]i|^iller  had  seen  the  "  Daily  "  variety  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gampbdl, 
and  believed  it  distinct  from  and  better  than  the  old  Everbearing. 

Americim  Bed,  Allen  and  KirUand  were  discnssed.  Objected  to  by  some 
on  accoont  of  tendency  to  **  sucker,"  especially  the  Allen.  Mr.  Mear's 
succeeds  well,  and  gets  fine  crops,  by  cultivating  in  rows,  and  hoeing  oat 
surplus  suckers  while  small,  leaving  enough  of  the  best  canes  for  fruiting. 
Mr.  Campbell  thinks  the  Kirtland  the  finest  and  best  of  the  hardy  red 
sorts.  Mr.  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  succeeds  well  with  the  Allen — ^makes 
wine  of  the  fruit.    Others  could  get  no  crop  from  it 

Purple  Cane. — Mr.  Mears  called  this  the  poor  man's  berry ;  very  hardy 
and  productive,  but  too  soft  for  market. 

Philaddphia. — Mr.  Knox  said  the  New  Jersey  finit  growers  extol  this 
too  highly.  Dr.  Warder  and  others  agreed.  It  seems  hardy  and  produc- 
tive, but  the  quality  is  poor.  Mr.  Bateham  said  it  was  grown  at  San- 
dusky by  Mr.  Gowdery  and  others,  and  regarded  as  valuable  for  its  har- 
diness and  productiveness,  though  not  of  the  very  best  quality ;  he  re- 
peats, what  he  has  before  stated,  that  we  are  yet  in  want  of  a  first  rate 
hardy  raspberry. 

BLAGEBEBBIES. 

Lawton. — ^Much  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  experience  as  usual  respect- 
ing it ;  found  of  no  account  at  Columbus  and  Delaware ;  kills  in  winter  and 
dries  up  in  summer.  In  Morrow  county,  Mr.  Westervelt  said,  it  does 
well;  also  in  most  localities  along  the  lake  shore,  but  not  a  very  sure  crop. 

Wilson's  Early  and  Kittatinny. — ^New  varieties  much  praised  at  the  East ; 
not  yet  tested  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  several  white  varieties,  of  some  interest  to  ama- 
teurs, but  not  of  any  particular  value.  He  also  inquired  about  dewberries^ 
but  did  not  elicit  any  valuable  information.  Mr.  Batcliff,  of  Indiana, 
said  a  number  of  sorts  of  dewberries  had  been  tried  for  cultivation  in  his 
neighborhood,  but  without  any  success.  Mr.  Miller  said  the  vines  grew 
freely,  but  produced  no  fruit  except  in  some  peculiar  localities. 

Mr.  Knox  cultivated  the  Lawton  blackberry  with  profit ;  by  giving  it 
as  much  care  and  labor  as  strawberries,  he  believed  the  crop  paid  about 
as  weU. 

Ohio  Beauty. — ^Mr.  Marshall  said  he  had  given  this  name  to  a  native 
blackberry;  fruit  large,  long  and  fine;  is  testing  it  in  cultivation,  as  to 
productiveness,  &c.  Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  of  fine  large  native 
berries  to  be  found  in  their  fields  and  woods ;  some  had  been  tried  for 
cultivation  with  no  very  satisfactory  results. 

DISCUSSION  ON  STBAWBEBBIES. 

Agrioultwrist. — ^Mr.  Buttles  is  much  pleased  with  th«  growth  of  plants; 
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some  set  last  spring  bore  fruit  late  in  summer ;  one  plant  had  a  dozen 
fair  berries ;  but  he  lost  many  of  his  plants  bought  of  Mr.  Knox ;  they 
arrived  in  bad  order. 

Mr.  Knox  said  he  was  glad  to  make  explanation ;  he  bought  all  the 
plants  of  Mr.  Judd  last  spring,  and  owing  to  some  detention  on  the  way, 
they  reached  him  in  bad  condition ;  but  Mr.  Judd  replaced  them  to  him, 
and  he  had  done  the  same  to  his  customers  as  far  as  they  had  informed 
him  of  their  failure.  The  plants  mijiltiply  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  quite 
plenty.  Mr.  Mears,  of  Clermont  county,  said  his  plants  grew  well,  but 
did  not  show  any  fruit. 

Joounda — "700"  of  Mr.  Knox. — Mr.  Bateham  gave  an  account  of  his 
observations  on  this  variety,  explaining  how  he  discovered  that  the  "  700" 
which  he  saw  in  bearing  so  finely  at  Mr.  Knox's^ was  the  Jocundaj  im- 
ported an4  sold  by  Mr.  Saul  and  others.  After  visiting  Pittsburgh,  and 
while  strawberries  were  in  perfection,  he  found  the  same  varietyin  bear- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  late  Wm.  Case,  of  Cleveland,  and  learned  that 
the  plants  came  from  Mr.  Saul  as  Jocunda ;  and  on  sending  to  Mr.  Saul 
for  plants  he  learned  that  a  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  S.  had  sent  the  Jo- 
cunda to  Mr.  Knox  with  quite  ia.n  assortment  of  other  imported  kinds ; 
so  that  no  doubt  Mr.  K.  had  lost  the  label  in  planting,  or  when  he  recorded 
it  as  **  700."  He  believed  there  was  now  no  question  as  to  its  identity. 
He  had  it  on  his  grounds  at  Painesville,  and  from  all  that  he  had  seen 
of  it  for  two  seasons  past,  he  concurred  with  all  that  had  been  said  in  its 
praise  as  to  its  growth  and  size,  beauty  of  fruit  and  excellence  of  flavor ; 
considered  it  decidedly  the  best  of  all  foreign  varieties ;  he  is  not  yet 
sure  that  it  will  prove  suflftciently  productive  to  compete  with  the  Wilson 
for  profit  as  a  market  variety. 

Mr.  Knox  said  the  fruit  was  uniformly  large ;  no  small  ones ;  ten  or 
twelve  fiUiag  a  pint  measure,  and  so  fine  in  color  and  quality  as  to  com- 
mand the  very  highest  price  in  market ;  bears  carriage  so  well  that  he  had 
often  sent  them  to  i^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  they  sold  for  one 
dollar  per  quart  With  him  this  variety  was  quite  as  productive  as  the 
Wilson  and  Eussell,  and  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Buttles  and  Mr.  Campbell  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  Jucun- 
da  as  they  had  seen  it  at  Mr.  Knox's.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Massillon,  also 
concurred;  had  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  for  size  aud  bearing  of  fruit; 
flavor  not  very  sprightly,  but  nearly  first  rate,  and  carries  well ;  the  plants 
also  seemed  hardy  and  vigorous ;  some  standing  in  hills,  at  Mr.  Knox's, 
were  five  or  six  years  old.    Mr.  Beeler  also  expressed  his  admiration  of  it. 

MUmore. — Mr.  Buttles  spoke  highly  of  it ;  large  size,  good  color  and 
flavor,  and  produces  well. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  Mr.  Knox  placed  this  second  only  to  Jucunda  in  his 
list  of  the  best  six  varieties. 
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Mr.  Fahnestock  said  that  Mr.  Pordy,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  placed 
this  very  high  as  a  market  variety. 

GULTUBE  OF  STAWBEBBEES. 

Mr.  Knox  planted  in  beds  of  three  rows,  each  eighteen  inches  apart, 
the  plants  fifteen  inches  in  the  rows ;  puts  on  a  light  covering  of  straw 
in  the  fall,  to  protect  plants  from  injory  by  the  winter,  and  to  serve  as  a 
mulch  in  the  spring ;  opens  the  straw  a  little  by  hand  where  thick,  to  let 
the  leaves  come  through ;  prepares  the  ground  for  planting,  by  simply 
plowing  and  harrowing ;  objects  to  sward  laud  on  account  of  grubs  and 
grass ;  plnnts  in  spring ;  cultivates  entirely  by  hand,  with  hoes ;  keeps 
runners  cut  off,  except  where  young  plants  are  desired,  and  renews  the 
planting  every  four  or  five  years ;  soil  a  limestone  clay,  somewhat  hilly. 

Dr.  Spalding  and  several  others  did  not  think  it  would  pay  so  well  to 
cultivate  wholly  by  hand  as  partly  by  horse.  He  further  said  they  could 
not  obtain  plants  in  time  from  the  north  or  east  for  spring  planting  at 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Warder  said  one  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  of  strawberry  plants, 
was  setting  them  too  deep  in  the  ground — should  plant  the  roots^  not 
stems  and  leaves ;  otherwise  they  rot  in  warm  weather.  And  if  nursery- 
men would  always  remember  to  puddle  the  roots  with  clay,  before  send- 
ing off  plants,  they  would  do  much  better. 

The  Best  Six  Strawberries. — At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  vote  should  be  taken  by  ballot  expressive  of  the  opinions  of 
growers  present,  as  to  which  they  believe  to  be  the  best  six  varieties  of 
strawberries.  The  following  is  the  result,  giving  the  number  of  votes 
each  variety  received : 


Wilson's  Albany 18 

Triouiphe  de  Gand 15 

FiUmore 14 

Enssell 11 

Jacunda 10 

McAvoy's  Superior 9 

Qolden  Seeded 7 


AgricaUnrist 7 

Longworth's  Prolific 5 

Extra  Red 4 

Burr's  Pine 4 

Hovey 3 

Motes*  Seedling 3 

Washington  (Iowa) 2 


Six  other  varieties  received  one  vote  each. 
DISCUSSION  ON  APPLES. 

Feed  AY  MoBNiNa. — ^The  apple  crop  having  been  a  failure  in  most  parts 
of  the  State,  it  was  not  thought  best  to  spend  much  time  at  this  meeting 
in  the  discussion  of  varieties,  as  it  would  be  mostly  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  said  and  published  before.  The  following  report  of  the  com- 
mittee embraces  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  discussion  on  apples: 

Mr.  President — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  "  New  and  Bare  Fruits," 
would  respectfully  report  that  the  exhibition  is  large  and  partitularly  fine,  and  altliough 
but  comparatively  few  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  '*  new  *'  or  **  rare/*  yet  there  are  many 
that  are  thought  worthy  of  attention.  Some  of  the  most  profitable  varieties  are  of 
recent  introduction,  and  though  known  by  professional  nurserymen,  are  as  dead  letters  to 
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the  people  at  large,  who  still  plant  Yandeyere  Pippins,  Pennocks,  Ortlejs  and  manj 
other  sorts  that  were  onoe  fine,  bnt  are  now  rejected  by  the  more  educated  planters. 

Of  such  yarieties,  we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  Ben  Dayis,  which 
is  largely  known  also  as  New  York  Pippin,  Baltimore  Red,  &c.  The  tree  is  yery  yigor- 
ons  and  hardy,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  a  great  keeper,  and  a  good  market  and 
shipping  fruit. 

King  of  Tompkins  County  is  an  apple  that  has  been  seyeral  years  before  the  world, 
and  is  now  beginning  to  be  pretty  generally  fruited.  It  is  a  number  one  apple,  of  quit« 
large  size  and  fine  appearance.  Its  worst  fault  appears  to  be  the  same  that  applies  to 
so  many  of  the  fine  Eastern  yarieties,  yiz :  dropping  from  the  tree  before  gathering  time. 
It  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  most  experienced  pomologists  are  of 
opinion  that  we  must  look  to  the  South  instead  of  the  North  for  our  best  an^  latest 
keeping  apples.  The  philosophy  of  this  is  yery  plain.  The  seasons  at  the  north  being 
BO  much  shorter  than  ours,  the  yariety,  when  transplanted  into  our  climate  is  sure  to 
ripen  up  in  its  regular  time,  and  after  maturation,  it  begins  to  lose  its  solidity  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  those  coming  frt>m  the  South  are  looking  for  a  longer 
summer,  and  when  gathering  season  arriyes  it  finds  them  solid  and  green,  and  will  only 
ripen  up  next  spring,  when  the  warmth  again  arriyes  to  accelerate  or  rather  inaugurate 
maturation.  The  bearing  of  the  specimen  orchards  of  a  large  number  of  those  South- 
em  yarieties  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  White  Pippin.  This  is  a  large  showy  applo 
of  yery  regular  shape  and  size.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
IS  by  some  confounded  with  that  yariety.  Its  chief  points  of  distinction  in  fruit  are  that 
this  is  always  regular,  and  Newtown  always  oblique.  The  quality  of  the  Newtown  is 
superior.  The  White  Pippin  is  nearly  coyered  with  small  green  dots.  The  young 
gi  o wth  of  Newtown  is  very  slender,  while  that  of  White  Pippin  is  heavy.  It  is  very  pro- 
fitable to  raise  for  market. 

Peok^$  Pleatant  is  not  very  generally  kno  ^rn,  but  is  one  of  the  few  large  apples  that 
are  good  enough  for  the  table.    It  also  somewhat  resembles  the  foregoing. 

Wagener — A  very 'early  bearer  and  quite  profitable  with  those  who  have  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  market.    Medium  and  regular  in  size,  and  of  a  beautiul  red  color. 

Jersey  Black. — Some  of  your  committee  were  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  a  variety 
not  generally  known.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  it  is  largely  planted  and  always  liked. 
It  is  an  apple  of  only  second  quality,  but  its  great  hardiness — ^thrifty  and  productive 
qualities — ^tend  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  market.  It  is  a  great  keeper, 
and  entirely  distinct  from  the  Black  Detroit,  with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded, 
through  their  mutual  cognomen  of  *'  Black  Apple." 

Evening  Party. — This  is  a  remarkably  fine  table  apple  from  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Indiana. 
He  considers  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  family  fruits.  Of  small  to  medium  size,  fino 
form  and  beautifhl  color,  with  a  delicate  and  delicious  flavor  that  will  always  commend 
it  to  a  lover  of  fancy  apples.    The  tree  is  good. 

London  Sweet—Is  a  beautiful  yellow  fruit  of  good  quality,  much  resembling  Tallmaa 
Sweet.  It  is  somewhat  known  through  Ohio,  and  especially  about  Dayton,  as  Heicke*s 
Sweet — Mrs.  Weaver's  Sweet,  in  Eastern  Ohio. 

Patterson  Sweety  from  Joseph  Plumley,  Marietta. — It  is  considered  a  misnomer;  medium 
sized,  pretty,  red  apple.  , 

J.  A.  Scott  and  George  Powers,  of  Wood  and  Lucas  counties,  presented,  among  others 
the  following,  which  are  believed  to  be  seedlings  of  that  vicinity : 

Fort  Iftami— which  is  a  medium-sized,  yellowish,  russety  apple,  of  great  solidity  and 
good  keeping  qualities.    It  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  sassafras. 

Spafford  Eweet  is  a  small  and  evenly  sized  apple.    A  great  bearer  and  good  keeper 
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Can  not  be  called  of  first  qaality,  though  will  be  conBidered  yalaable  by  those  who  are 
partial  to  mssets. 

Pear  Apple, — ^This  is  of  medium  size,  even,  regular  shape,  very  productive  and  with  a 
flavor  strongly  indicative,  as  its  name  suggests,  of  pears. 

Russet  Oreening — Has  before  been  presented  to  yon,  and  is  not  thought  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  call  for  further  attention. 

Forest  Bambo — ^Much  resembles  the  common  Rambo  in  size,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance, outwardly ;  but  is  sweet  in  flavor,  and  we  think  inferior  to  the  old  sort. 

Also,  some  very  flue  specimens  of  the  popular  Western  apple,  Gilpin,  and  formerly  so, 
W.  W.  Pearmain. 

Mr.  Powers  also  shows  some  seedlings,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Belleflower,  which  w^ 
present  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 

Henry  Meyers,  of  Laporte  county,  Indiana,  presents  a  most  beautiful  display  of  fruit, 
which  has  been  the  centre  of  attraction.  His  Belmont,  Jonathan,  Wagener.  Wineeap 
and  others,  are  especially  commended.  We  would  also  call  particular  attention  to  his 
Canfield,  as  it  is  the  only  plate  on  exhibition.  We  think  this  apple  particularly  adapted 
to  the  making  of  cider,  and  that  persons  in  planting  commercial  orchards  should  plant 
it  largely. 

Mr.  Meyers  also  presents  Laquire,  which  the  committee  would  merely  mention,  to 
bring  it  before  the  Society.  Also,  the  Harmont,  which  we  believe  is  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Meyer's. 

Mr.  Lewis  Jones,  of  Wayne  county,  Ind  ,  presents  some  interesting  specimens,  including 
Hen  wood,  which  is  a  valuable  apple,  apparently  a  seedling  of  either  the  Yellow  Belle- 
flower  or  Ortley,  and  so  combining  the  qualities  of  the  two  as  to  almost  defy  an  opinion 
as  to  its  exact  parentage.  Mr.  Jones  also  shows  Sedgwick,  which  is  a  seedling  originat- 
ing in  his  orchard.  The  only  peculiar  merit  which  he  claims  for  this  is,  that  it  is  a  regular 
and  very  abundant  bearer. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  presents  very  fine  specimens  of  about  thirty  sorts,  of  which 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  and  Baldwin  are  particularly  noticeable.  Also,  Ladies*  Sweeting, 
which  we  wish  to  notice  especially,  as  last  year  there  was  some  confosion  created  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Your  committee  are  confident  that  the  specimens  before  them  are  correct, 
while  those  at  Painesville  were  an  entirely  distinct  and  inferior  apple. 

Grimes*  Golden  Pippin  is  again  presented  by  S.  B.  Marshall,  of  Massillon.  This  variety 
is  personally  known  to  nearly  all  of  you,  and  needs  no  repeated  description.  We  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness.  Its  beauty  of  finish 
and  fineness  of  quality  will  commend  themselves  to  all.  For  over  seventy  years,  from 
the  best  information  in  the  reach  of  the  committee,  this  apple  has  not  failed  to  produce 
abundant  crops  of  the  finest  fruit. 

May  of  Myers — or  as  it  is  commonly  called — May  Apple,  is  on  the  table  from  Indiana. 
This  is  a  straggling,  ugly  grower,  and  is  disliked  by  nurserymen,  but  is  valuable  for  its 
keeping  qualities.  It  is  frequently  kept  over  a  year,  and  is  by  many  considered  an  in- 
yaluable  variety. 

Messrs.  EUwanger  Sl  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  thirty  varieties  of  well- 
grown  Winter  Pears,  many  of  which  are  new,  and  all  or  nearly  all  from  good  to  fine 
quality.  Your  committee  hope  they  will  be  excused  from  a  critical  examination  of  thia 
beautiful  collection,  but  prefer  to  have  them  considered  in  **  Committee  of  the  Whole," 
when  the  discuteion  of  Pears  takes  place. 

There  are  also  many  others  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  we  would  gladly 
mention,  had  the  Society  the  time  to  consider  them. 
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We  wish  to  congratalate  the  Society  on  the  fact  that  so  excellent  a  show  has  heen 
improyised  at  the  close  of  so  poor  a  fruit  year.  Much  has  heen  done,  and  much  more  it 
doing  to  render  these  annual  convocations  of  this  hody  saitahle  times  and  places  to 
separate  fancies  from  facts,  as  well  as  fiEU^ts  from  fancies. 

Geo. 

N.  L.  Wood,  }  (kmmittee. 

8.  B. 


M.  Beeler,  ) 
.  Wood,  > 

,  Marshall,    ) 


Of  course,  many  of  the  varieties  of  pears  were  not  yet  in  season,  and 
being  only  thre«  or  four  days  out  of  the  cellar,  needed  a  warm  room  for 
ripening ;  hence  the  eating  qualities  of  only  a  few  could  be  judged  by  the 
Society.  Winter  Nells  and  Lawrence  were  in  condition  and  pronounced 
"best."  Doyenne  d'  Alencan  and  Passe  Colmar  were  quite  good.  Pater 
Noster,  Josephine  and  McLaughlin  very  fair ;  and  Jaminette  was  voted 
too  good  to  be  classed  with  **  cooking  pears,"  as  was  done  by  Messrs. 
EUwanger  &  Barry. 

REPORT  ON  FRUITS  FROM  PROP.  THJOE. 

Your  committe,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  doty  of  examining  the  fruits  shown  by 
Professor  Nyce,  and  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  most  perfect  condition  by  th^ 
system  invented  and  introdaced  by  Professor  N.,  consisted  of  the  following  kinds  and 
varieties : 

Pears. — Duchess  de  Angouleme,  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onondaga* 
Bartlett  Seckel  and  Beurre  d'  Ai^on. 

Foreign  Grapes.— Black  Hamburg,  White  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Royal 
Muscadine. 

Native  Grapee  —Diana,  Delaware  and  Catawba. 

The  specimens  of  grapes  and  pears  shown  were  as  sound  and  perfect  as  when  put 
away  in  September  last,  and  those  tasted  by  your  committee  retained  nearly  their  natu" 
ral  flavor  and  quality ;  and  your  committee  believe  fully  Justify  the  inventor  in  what 
he  claims  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  his  invention,  viz. :  the  preserving  of  fruits  in  a 
state  unchanged  in  respect  to  flavor  and  quality.  This  point  has  been  one  of  tbe  most 
desirable  to  secure,  and  your  committee  congratulate  the  inventor  on  the  success  he  has 
attaiued.  The  unchanged  condition  secured  by  this  system  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
bunches  of  grapes  examined  by  the  committee  in  the  fresh  greenness  and  fulness  of  the 
pedicles  and  fruit  stems.  On  the  Catawbas  were  some  berries  partially  decayed,  by  in- 
sects or  disease,  but  the  rest  show  the  same  appearance  as  when  growing  or  taken  frt)m 
the  vine.  The  duty  assigned  your  committee  is  associated  with  the  pleasant  retrospection 
that  we,  as  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  were  among  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  first  members  of  a  public  body}  to  report  on,  and  strongly  commend,  the  val- 
uable invention  of  Professor  Nyce ;  and  their  visit  to  the  first  structure  he  erected  to 
demonstrate  its  practical  value  is  still  remembered  as  among  their  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections, and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  ftuiiher  know  that  the  public  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  its  value,  and  the  genius  of  the  inventor  to  rece^  -e  its  substantia]  reward.  A 
proof  of  which  our  Society  had  anothtr  instance  of  in  on*-  visit  to  the  substantial  estab- 
lishment recently  erected  in  Covington,  by  Caldwell  Bros. ;  and  in' this  connection  your 
committee  return  their  thanks  to  Messrs  Caldwell,  for  their  kindly  courtesy  and  gener- 
ous attentions  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  their  establishment. 

Respectfrilly  submitt0d  by 


Gbo.  Qraham, 
Wm.  Ueaykb, 


:! 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PEAES. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  the  Society  in  discussing  and  revising  the 
catalogue  of  pears ;  but  as  only  a  few  of  the  members  had  any  opportu- 
nity for  testing  varieties  the  past  season,  very  little  alteration  was  made 
in  the  list,  and  it  has  since  been  thought  best  to  omit  printing  the  cata- 
logue this  year,  only  giving  a  list  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  catalogue  will  be  revised  and  republished  next 
year. 

Winter  pea/rsfrom  Rochester. — The  following  is  the  list  of  30  varieties 
of  winter  pears  on  exhibition  from  EUwanger  &  Barry : 

Colambia,  Doyenne  Sieolle,  Cooking  Peabs. 

Homewoody  Beurre  Bachelier,  Chaptal, 

Bezi  SanBpareil,  Beurre  Gris  d*Hiyer,  Black  Worceeter, 

Fondante  de  Noel,  Epine  Dumas,  Doyenne  Goubault, 

Doyenne  d'Alencon,  Lawrence,  WUlermoz, 

Susette  de  Bayay,  Winter  Nelis,  RaUey, 

McLaughlin,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Leon  Le  Clerc, 

Easter  Beurre,  Figue  d*Alencon,  Bezi  des  Veterans, 

Prince's  8t.  Germain,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jaminette. 

Pater  Noster,  Beurre  d*Aremberg, 

Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Langelier, 

Most  of  these  were  exceedingly  well  grown  and  fair  looking  specimens, 
making  a  beautiful  show. 

CONOLUBING  PROCEEDINGS. 

Place  of  next  Annual  Meeting. — The  Secretary  read  a  letter  firom  Wm. 
S.  Imlay  and  others,  inviting  the  Society  to  appoint  its  next  annual  meet- 
ing at  Zanesville.  The  Secretary  said  there  was  a  large  region  of  good 
fruit  growing  territory  in  the  Muskingum  Valley  and  eastward  to  the 
Ohio  river,  which  has  been  but  little  heard  from,  thus  far,  in  meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  that  portion  of  the 
State  if  the  meeting  should  be  held  at  Zanesville.  He  believed  the  peo- 
ple of  that  region  would  take  pleasure  in  attending  the  meeting,  and  sus- 
taining the  Society  by  becoming  members. 

Mr.  Miller  invited  the  Society  to  meet  at  Springfield,  and  set  forth  the 
claims  of  that  place. 

On  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  Zanesville,  in  Decem.    r  next 

Department  oj  Agriculture. — ^The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Heaver,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Society : 

Besolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  great  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
nected with  our  Federal  (Government ;  that  we  desire  its  entire  success  and  believe  it 
te  immensely  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  country 
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that  we  earnestly  entreat  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  competent 
man  to  be  the  head  of  the  Department  of  A|^onlture,  the  inoompetenoy  of  the  present 
incumbent  being  a  source  of  general  remark  and  complaint  from  the  intelligent  agri- 
enlturists  of  all  parts  of  our  extended  country. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  imperatively  needed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producing 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  most  respectfully  pe- 
titioned to  listen  to  the  complaints  embodied  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hears,  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
eBpecially  of  the  members  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  be  ten- 
dered t6  our  northern  Mends  who  have  so  generously  and  bountifully 
supplied  our  tables  with  apples,  pears  and  grapes  on  this  occasion. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Secretary,  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 


REMAKKS  OJS^  RASPBERRIES  AND  CHERRIES. 

BY  F.  B.  KLUOTT. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq  ,  Secretary  Ohio  Pamologioal  Society : 

Deab  Sib  : — Although  I  feel  that  but  little  new  or  interesting  can  be 
written  by  me  on  the  subject  proposed,  I  am  nevertheless  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  to  "  add  line  upon  line," 
not  for  the  use  of  our  old  cultivators  of  Ohio,  but  for  the  possible  benefit 
of  young  beginners  or  new  readers. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Easpberry,  as  a  market  fruit,  is  not  to  be  found 
around  Cleveland  upon  any  very  large  scale ;  and  perhaps  the  same  may 
be  said  of  ^all  northern  Ohio.  Small  patches,  varying  from  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres,  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  gardens 
or  grounds  of  nearly  every  fruit  grower ;  and  so  universal  is  this  the  case 
that  our  market  is  generally  well  supplied  for  its  home  demand,  with  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  bushels  to  send  away.  Of  varieties  grown,  the  one 
here  known  as  common  Eed  Antwerp,  now  generally  distributed  through 
the  country  as  Allen,  is  most  universal ;  but  the  true  Red  Antwerp,  Hud- 
son River  Antwerp,  Fastolf,  Franconia,  Rivers*  Monthly,  Kirtland,  Brin- 
kle*s  Orange,  Col.  Wilder,  Howell,  Oatawissa,  Doolittle's  Black  Cap,  and 
many  others,  are  in  cultivation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  common  Red  Antwerp  is  a  hardy  and  productive  variety,  of  good 
fair  flavor  and  size,  but  rather  too  soft  for  distant  transportation. 

The  variety  disseminated  as  Kirtland  is  distinct  from  the  above,  and 
may  have  been  a  seedling  from  it,  although  the  cane  is  a  lighter  color. 
The  original  plants  of  Dr.  Kirtland's  stock,  from  whence  Mr.  Lum  gave  the 
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name,  stand  in  a  little  patch  just  west  of  his  residence,  but  flrom  whom 
or  whence  received,  I  believe  the  Doctor  has  no  record.  More  or  less  of 
them,  however,  are  found  in  the  patches  of  raspberry  growers  around 
Cleveland,  giving  cause  to  suppose  it  to  have  once  been  known  and  culti- 
vated by  some  of  our  earlier  fruit  amateurs  under  another  name.  George 
Hoadley,  Esq.,  deceased,  father  of  Judge  Hoadley,  of  Cincinnati,  introduced 
many  new  fruits  into  this  section ;  so  also  Mr.  Eichard  Lor4,  and  others; 
and,  in  earlier  days,  distributed  freely  to  all  who  would  take  and  culti- 
vate. Kames  were  told,  but  rarely  retained  by  the  receiver.  The  Bart- 
land  may  claim  perfect  hardiness  of  cane,  and  equal  prolificness  with  the 
Common  Antwerp,  and  perhaps  a  larger  sized  fi*uit,  with  a  brighter 
color,  better  flavor,  and  a  little  firmer. 

Hornet — ^This  variety,  that  was  to  "  set  the  world  on  fire,"  seems  to 
have  got  pretty  well  mixed  up  with  others,  or  else  lost,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  plantation  of  it.  As  a  market  fruit,*  I  do  not  think  it  equal  to 
Kirtland. 

Naomi  is  a  new  variety  grown  from  seed,  probably  of  Pranconia;  hardy 
canes ;  large  sized,  bright  colored  and  firm  fruit,  of  very  good  flavor.  As 
yet  it  is  only  grown  by  the  originator  in  any  quantity,  but  there  the  soil 
being  of  a  rich  clay  loam,  with  stiff  clay  subsoil,  it  produces  abundantly. 

Philadelphia  I  have  not  seen  in  fruit  around  here,  but  from  former 
acquaintance  I  should  advise  its  trial  on  a  small  scale.  I  doubt  its  sup- 
planting ITaomi  or  Kirtland. 

Brinckle'8  Orange  unquestionably  stands  as  yet  at  the  head  of  light  col- 
ored berries,  and  is  generally  found  among  our  amateurs,  and  occasionally 
grown  for  marketing.  Were  it  more  hardy  it  would  be  more  generally 
grown,  but  the  care  of  laying  the  canes  down  each  winter  is  too  great  to 
pay  as  a  market  fruit,  unless  a  better  market  be  had  than  Cleveland. 
Here  there  are  too  many  gardens  owned  by  the  wealthy,  and  too  few 
wealthy  men  without  gardens,  to  make  anything  but  quantity  and  show 
desirable  for  a  market  fruit.  One  grower  of  this  variety  on  warm  sandy 
soil,  has  succeeded  several  years  in  gathering  fair  crops  from  it,  without 
laying  it  down,  but  the  past  season  he  found  the  demand  and  price  for 
the  fruit  so  much  increased,  that  he  has  now  laid  it  down,  covering 
slightly  with  earth. 

As  a  mulch  or  winter  covering  for  this  and  other  tender  varieties,  why 
will  not  the  bagasse  of  our  sorghum  cane  be  good  ?  I  think  it  will  pay 
each  grower  to  draw  his  refuse  cane  home  from  the  mill,  and  use  it  on 
his  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c 

Of  other  varieties  that  I  have  named,  only  DoolitUe  or  Improved  Bl4uik 
Cap  can  be  said  to  be  grown,  except  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  amateurs, 
because  of  their  too  tender  canes.    The  Black  Cap  has  been  planted 
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especially  for  market  purposes  by  some  parties,  and,  so  far  as  I  learn, 
with  profitable  resalts. 

Transplanting. — ^In  the  nsaal  course  of  things  the  season  advised  for 
planting  oat  raspberry  canes  has  been  antamn  for  light  soils,  and  spring 
for  heavy  soils.  Some  experience  of  years  ago,  and  again  the  past  season, 
suggests  that  possibly  this  may  be  changed  for  the  better.  I  find  the 
young  plants  to  remove  as  easily  and  safely  as  strawberry  vines.  Taken 
when  about  four  inches  high  and  transferred,  they  form  good  canes  fit 
for  bearing  the  next  season  ;  and  from  this  height  until  say  last  of  June, 
the  young  canes  can  be  transplanted  very  successfully. 

OuLtivation. — ^In  the  manner  of  caring  for  the  canes,  one  grower  lets 
them  grow  thickly  along  a  row,  hedge  like,  cuts  out  the  old  or  past-bear- 
ing wood,  and  mulches  the  ground  freely;  rarely  cultivates  or  hoes 
among  them.  He  thinks  the  mulches,  added  and  rotting  from  year  to 
year,  keeps  them  nearer  to  nature  than  other  ways  of  culture,  and  cer- 
tainly he  is  successful  in  crops.  He  clips  the  tops,  and  does  not  tie  or 
stake. 

Another  grower  keeps  the  ground  well  cultivated  and  hoed,  drives 
stakes  once  in  about  thirty  feet  in  the  row,  and  stretches  a  wire  along 
about  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  high  from  the  ground,  to  which  he 
ties  the  top  end  of  every  cane.  He  also  is  successful  in  crop,  and  his 
plantation  presents  to  the  eye  a  neater  appearance  than  the  hedge  row 
and  mulch,  but  it  costs  more,  and  in  view  of  profit  seems  no  better. 


OHEBBIES. 

Grape  growers  dread  the  rot  in  the  Catawba,  and  cherry  growers  here, 
where  once  none  but  the  Yellow  Spanish  variety  decayed  before  ripe,  now 
dread  the  appearance  of  rot  in  the  cherry,  until  cherry-growing  for  profit 
of  many  of  our  really  best  light  colored  varieties  has  come  to  be  a  ques- 
tion, not  always  decided  favorably. 

Before  enumerating  varieties  I  may  state,  that  like  the  rot  in  the  grape, 
which  exhibits  itself  least  on  young  vines,  so  the  rot  in  the  cherry  exhib- 
its itself  least  on  young  trees.  If  we  take  the  ground,  and  I  see  no 
other,  that  its  cause  is  atmospheric,  then  we  have  a  reason  for  its  appear- 
ance being  greater  in  the  old  trees  than  in  the  young,  because  of  the  less 
abundant  material  stored  in  the  bud  and  supplied  to  the  fruit,  rendering 
it  more  susceptible  to  whatever  action  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
may  exert. 

This  theory  is  again  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  disease,  whatever 
it  is,  is  most  common  in  the  varieties  of  medium  time  of  ripening,  the 
earliest  sorts,  a^  well  as  the  latest,  usually  escaping,  from  the  cause,  as 
may  be  supposed,  of  the  first  maturing  before  drouth  and  heat  have 
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become  great,  and  the  last  from  having  a  longer  period  for  the  fruit  to 
perfect  itself. 

How  much  this  rot  disease  may  be  checked,  or  prevented,  by  use  of  the 
agents  advised  by  Professor  Salisbury,  remains  to  be  tried.  I  think  it 
will  be,  during  the  coming  season. 

VARIETIES. 

Barly  Purple  Ouigue. — ^This  variety  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  a  profitable  early  market  sort.  Its  fruit  is  of  good  size,  and  even  if 
gathered  before  fully  ripe  is  quite  good,  and  being  dark  purplish  red  or 
nearly  black,  it  commands  ready  sale  for  transportation.  The  tree,  we 
know,  is  only  moderate  in  its  growth  while  young,  nor  does  it  produce 
very  abuadantly  until  eight  to  te^  years  old,  characters  that  really  add 
to  its  value  than  otherwise,  as  they  render  it  less  liable  to  injury  from 
extreme  temperature,  and  probably  add  longevity. 

RocJcport  is  our  next  desirable  variety  of  sweet  cherry,  for  although  of 
a  light  color,  it  ripens  so  early  and  the  nataral  vigor  of  the  tree  is  such 
that  even  old  trees  seem  less  disposed  to  have  their  fruit  rot  than  many 
other  sorts.  The  tree  being  very  upright  and  handsome  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  is  well  adapted  to  the  front  or  rear  grounds  of  unpretending 
suburban  and  country  places. 

Pontiac,  a  black  cherry,  of  medium  time  of  ripening,  seems  to  have 
escaped  rot  better  than  most  sorts  of  its  immediate  season ;  and  its  fruit 
is  so  large  and  firm  and  high  flavored,  that  it  commands  at  once  the 
highest  price  in  market. 

Bed  Jacket,  a  late  sort,  also  has  escaped  rot.  Its  native  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  tree,  together  with  its  late  period  of  maturing  fruit,  seem 
to  induce  belief  that  it  will  continue  free  from  disease.  I  will  add  that  a 
tree,  grown  from  buds,  sent  Colonel  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  now 
standing  in  his  grounds,  has  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  that  climate  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  his 
grounds.  The  fruit  is  considerably  larger  than  Downer's  Late,  and  it  ia 
devoid  of  any  mazard  taste. 

The  Arok  Duke,  different  from  May  Duke  and  Late  Duke,  has  this  past 
season  shown  beautiful  fruit,  and  while  its  habit  of  growth  is,  perhaps, 
more  upright  and  better  than  the  two  last  named,  it  has  ripened  its  fruit 
evenly,  and  not  scatteringly  as  do  the  May  and  Late  Dukes. 

Among  the  strictly  sour  cherries  or  Morellos,  £arly  Richmond  contin- 
ues to  hold  its  own,  but  were  I  to  select  one  single  variety,  it  would  be 
Louis  Pkillip.  The  tree  of  this  variety  is  more  vigorous  in  its  habit  than 
Early  Kichmond,  and  its  fruit  is  rich  and  not  too  sour  to  be  pleasant  to 
eat.  It  is  a  great  producer  of  large  sized  fruit,  for  a  Morello,  and  for  can- 
ning purposes  has  no  equal. 
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Some  years  since  I  snggested  that  the  variety  known  as  Donna  Maria 
might  possibly  be  Early  May  of  the  South-west.  Not  having  the  latter 
here  to  compare  I  am  not  yet  certain,  but  continae  to  think  as  formerly 
I  wish  some  careful,  6bservant  fruit  grower,  possessed  of  the  two  named 
sorts  would  compare  them  and  report  in  due  time. 

SEEDLINGS. 

Seedlings  are  continually  being  brought  out — I  having  examined. at 
least  forty  different  good  ones  this  past  season — many  of  them  have  good 
characters  and  will  prove  very  fine  fruits ;  but  with  the  stock  of  varieties 
now  in  cultivation,  a  new  sort  to  be  recommended  should  possess  some 
very  valuable  trait  not  now  possessed  by  a  named  variety. 

Cleveland  market  is  destined,  in  a  few  years,  to  exhibit  a  singular  ap- 
pearance to  the  cherry-fancier,  for  seedlings  have  been  and  are  now  so 
frequently  planted,  many  of  which  i>ear  fine,  light  colored  fruits,  too  good 
to  destroy,  and  not  good  enough  to  describe,  that  the  cherry  season  in 
our  market  will  puzzle  more  than  the  Dutch. 

The  practice  of  many  is  as  follows :  In  spring,  at  the  time  when  young 
seedling  cherry  trees  should  be  about  four  inches  high,  go  under  a  tree 
from  which  the  fruit  was  only  but  partially  gathered  the  last  year,  and 
here,  if  the  ground  has  been  kept  light  or  mellow,  more  or  less  of  young 
seedlings  are  found.  These  are  taken  up  with  a  trowel  and  transplanted 
into  a  nursery  row,  where  they  grow  two  or  more  years,  when  they  are 
again  removed  to  their  permanent  fruiting  position. 

As  "  line  upon  line  "  may  be  written  to  inculcate  what  one  believes  to 
be  a  truth,  let  me  repeat  my  old  statement,  viz :  That  by  budding  the 
sweet  cherries  on  the  MoreUo  stock,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  diflB- 
culty  in  successfully  growing  them  in  any  part  of  our  State.  The  Morello 
dwarfs  the  free  growing  variety  from  the  first  jear  of  growth,  and  by 
the  extra  firm  and  short  jointed  wood  formed,  renders  less  the  liability 
to  injury  from  extremes  of  temperature.  Many  fruit  growers  in  Illinois, 
I  notice,  are  now  growing  cherry  trees  worked  on  Morello  stocks,  and  suc- 
cessfully, even  on  the  rich,  deep  prairie  soils.  Let  us  not  be  behind  them 
but  so  adapt  our  best  varieties  to  stocks  that  every  man,  no  matter  what 
his  soil,  may  be  enabled  to  eat  cherries  from  his  own  trees. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  ELLIOTT. 
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LETTER  FROM  I.  D.  G.  NELSON.  ESQ. 

Elm  Paek,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Deo.  2,  1865. 

Doctor  Jno,  A,  Warder,  President  Ohio  State  Pomologioal  Society : 

Dear  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  yon  at 
your  meeting  on  the  6th  inst. — I  regret  it  the  more,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reason  that 
we  owe  so  much  to  you  personally  for  the  valuable  information  you  have  contributed 
to  our  Society,  by  attendance  at  our  meetings,  as  well  as  otherwise.  We  are  alsa 
indebted  to  other  members  of  your  Society  who,  at  different  times,  have  aided  us  by 
their  counsel  and  advice.  But,  our  Secretary  Beeler*  will  be  there.  He  is  a  capital 
hand,  as  you  know,  to  "  pick  up  things  that  drop  '*  on  such  occasions,  and  will  give  yoa 
something  in  return,  perhaps,  in  part  pay  for  what  we  owe  yon,  and  the  only  chance 
left  us  will  be  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  horticultural  bankrupt  law  for  the  balance. 

I  send  you,  agreeable  to  request,  a  few  specimens  of  such  varieties  of  apples  as  I  con- 
veniently can.  I  had  a  pretty  large  crop  this  year — nearly  all  varieties  producing  very 
well,  although  the  general  appearance  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  wet  season,  is  not  as 
handsome  as  usual,  as  you  will  see  by  those  sent,  which,  however,  are  mostly  either 
new  sorts  that  are  attracting  some  interest,  or  such  as  are  not  in  general  cultivation  at 
the  west.  I  append  a  few  notes  to  some  of  the  varieties,  where  the  observatiops  of  the 
present  season  confirm  those  of  previous  years. 

Please  convey  to  your  fellow  members  my  individual  regard,  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  your  Society.    •    •    *. 


NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  FEW  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES, 

AS  GROWN  AT  PORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 

King  of  TompJcins  County. — A  very  large  apple  of  the  best  quality ; 
bears  well,  but  the  fruit  drops  badly  and  does  not  keep  well.  It  is  an 
amateur  apple,  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

Wagener. — ^Does  finely,  bearing  abundant  crops  of  good  firuit  every  year. 
Keeps  pretty  well,  and  is  profitable. 

Ben  Davis. — Like  the  preceding,  it  bears  very  young  and  abundantly  ; 
fruit  always  fair ;  keeps  till  April,  or  longer,  if  required.  I  regard  it  at 
the  present  time  the  most  profitable  apple  I  cultivate. 

Belmont — A  great  favorite.  An  overcrop  this  year,  as  usual,  damag^- 
ing  the  trees,  the  limbs  of  which  are  more  brittle  than  some  other  varie- 
ties. Inferior  specimens  sent,  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  best.  The  same 
with  the  Ben  Davis  and  others. 

White  Pippin. — An  excellent  old  variety.  The  specimens  sent  were 
taken  from  a  Canada  Eeinette  tree.  I  regard  the  two  varieties  as  iden- 
tical, or  else  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  not  obtaining  or  seeing  a  true 
Canada  Eeinette. 

*  Sino«  this  report  was  compiled  we  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  decease  of  this  devoted  pomologiai 
and  oar  beloved  fellow-laborer.  President  Warder  was  with  him  during  his  short  illness,  till  the  dose 
and  his  heart  grieves  as  over  the  loss  of  a  son.— Sbcbbtabt. 
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Evening  Party. — A  very  handsome,  delicious,  small  and  sweet  apple ; 
specimens  rather  over  size ;  qoality,  best  season,  early  winter ;  a  iN'o.  1 
amateur  apple. 

London  SweeL — Bears  regularly  a  good  crop  of  large,  nice  apples,  uni- 
formly fair ;  good  for  baking  in  October,  and  winters  until  February. 

Bentley^8  Sweet. — ^A  showy  apple  of  medium  quality.  A  good  bearer  and 
superb  keeper ;  crop  large  this  year,  and  for  some  reason  that  can  not 
account  for,  and  unlike  most  other  varieties,  did  not  color  or  mature  its 
fruit  well  this  season,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  specimens  sent 

Jersey  Black. — An  apple  of  only  second  quality ;  but  owing  to  its  uni- 
form crops  of  fruit  of  fair  appearance  and  excellent  keeping  qualities,  it 
ranks  among  the  profitable  apples  for  market. 

Jonaihan. — Is  a  handsome  little  apple,  x>opular  in  many  western  locali- 
ties, but  has  not  proved  satisfactory  with  me. 

Esopus  and  Newtown  Spitzenberff — Are  not  profitable.  I  would  not  put 
either  of  them  even  in  the  amateur  l^st,  except  in  large  collections,  and 
then  very  sparingly ;  so  with  Boxbury  Busset  and  all  other  Bussets  for 
that  matter,  save  the  American  Golden. 

yortkem  *§>y— Produced  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit  this  year ;  hope  it 
will  keep  better  than  usual,  which  it  now  indicates,  or  we  must  give  it 
up.  The  beauty  and  hardiness  of  the  tree  plead  earnestly  for  us  to  hold 
on  to  it. 

Baldwin. — ^An  immense  yield  of  beautiftil  apples  induced  me  almost 
to  forget  its  faults ;  but  the  cruel  hitter  rot  is,  I  find,  pursuing  its  victims, 
however,  with  much  less  bitterness  than  usual. 

Simth^s  Cider  a/nd  Yellow  JS^Ife/bnrer— Keither  of  which  were  sent  you, 
probably,  produced  finely  this  year,  and  are  both  very  profitable  sorts  for 
market  purposes. 


OTS  GRAPE  SOILS. 


BT  DR.  J.  A.  WAUDSR. 


This  is  a  topic  which  has  very  properly  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion among  grape  growers,  and  upon  it  some  of  the  best  talent  of  our 
pomologists  has  been  bestowed.  The  great  question  is,  what  soils  are 
best  adapted  to  mti-cfidtwrel  In  the  solution  of  this  important  problem, 
we  find  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  men  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  acumen  in  observation,  as  well  as  for  their  superior 
judgment  in  deciding  grave  questions.  Before  coming  to  any  hasty  con- 
olusioDS,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consult  the  oracles  of  Dome 
60 
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Kature.  Was  she  not  the  first  great  vine  planter?  and  sorely  she  shonld 
know  something  of  the  wants  and  tastrs  of  her  proteges,  having  had  the 
greatest  and  most  extended  experience  of  any  of  ns. 

Onr  information  derived  from  this  source  shows  ns  that  the  grape  vine 
may  be  found  growing  on  all  the  various  soil  formations  of  the  world. 
We  find  them  on  bare  rocks,  that  appear  destitute  of  earth,  except  in 
their  crevices ;  we  see  them  thriving  with  luxuriance  upon  gravels,  on 
clays,  on  murky  soils,  on  the  richest  aUuvials,  on  the  river  bottoms,  on 
sands :  and  even  on  the  sand-bars  of  some  of  our  streams,  as  well  as  <m 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  we  find  grape  vines.  Some  of  these  soils  contain 
lime  in  abundance,  while  others  are  nearly  destitute  of  this  element 
Potash,  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  grape,  would,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  every  soil  upon  which  this  plant  is 
found  to  thrive. 

Geologically  these  plants  appear  to  be  equally  diverse  in  their  selection, 
for  they  are  found  upon  the  granites  of  Arkansas ;  upon  the  trappean 
rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  upon  the  modem  volcanic  scoria  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Western  Islands ;  upon  all  limestone  formations  of  whatev^ 
age  and  character ;  upon  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures ; 
upon  the  chalk  prairies  of  the  southern  States ;  upon  the  tertiary  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  those  of  the  western  plains, 
and  upon  the  half-formed  tufaceous  rocks;  while  the  great  drift  for- 
mation with  its  varying  gravels  and  sands  and  clay  diluvium,  as  well  as 
the  more  finely  comminuted  diluvium  also  have  their  grape  vines. 

So  much  we  may  learn  firom  the  study  of  Nature.  It  amounts  to  this : 
Every  rock,  every  soil,  in  a  suitable  climate,  may  produce  the  vine.  But, 
further,  if  we  properly  observe  and  study  Nature,  we  shall  find  that  eacdi 
soil  has  itf^  peculiar  kind  of  grape,  which  would  appear,  naturally,  to  be 
better  adapted  to  this  than  to  any  other  situation ;  and  this  fact  may  be- 
come a  matter  of  great  practical  value  to  vine-planters. 

In  this  view  it  will  become  very  importmit  to  study  the  natural  soil  of 
each  species  and  variety  of  the  grape  we  ma^v  dosire  to  cultivate,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  which  varieties  may^be  most  likely  to  be  best  adapted 
to,  and  prove  most  successful  in,  our  own  locality.  Still,  we  shall  have 
abundant  exercise  of  our  powers  of  observation,  for,  after  all,  we  most 
experiment,  and  decide  by  that  rigid  test. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  majority  of  observers — and  they  to  whom 
we  look  with  confidence  for  an  answer  to  the  question  of  soil — will  direct 
us  to  the  days  as  best  adapted  to  vineyard  culture.  This  is  especially  the 
ease  with  those  who  have  derived  most  of  their  experience  from  the  cul- 
ture of  those  grapes  which  trace  their  origin  directly  to  the  species  viUt 
labrusoa.    [Catawba,  Diana,  lona,  &c.^ 
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THE  LAKE  SHORE  DRIFTS. 

A  laxge  majority  of  the  vine-planters  upon  the  lake  shore  pfefer  stiff 
clays.  This  is  true  in  the  sonthwest,  where  there  is  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  lime  and  limestone  boulders  in  the  clay ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
those  who  reside  toward  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  State,  where  the 
clays  are  derived,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  aluminous  shales  of  that  re- 
gion upon  which  they  rest,  and  where  the  proportion  of  lime  is  quite 
smalL  By  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  observing,  as  well  as  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  this  region  we  are  told  to  select  the  clays. 
Ko  matter  how  stiff,  no  matter  how  close,  no  matter  how  perfect  a  water 
bed — if  it  be  even  poor,  hard,  white  clay,  that  has  naturally  produced  a 
forest  of  large  white  oaks,  or  if  it  has  been  a  wet  hickory  flat — they  tell 
us  that  it  is  good  grape  land,  needing  only  thorough  drainage  to  make  it 
yield  abundant  crops,  especially  of  the  Catawba  grape. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky,  on  the  peninsula  north  of  the  bay, 
and  upon  some  of  the  islands,  rich  clays  of  this  character  are  to  be  found, 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  grape,  and  upon  them  the  vine  has  been 
eminently  successful.  And  it  is  a  very  common  opinion,  now,  after  many 
years  experience,  that  the  clay  cannot  be  too  hard  and  compact  for  the 
roots  of  .the  grape  to  penetrate.  The  natural  indications  there  preferred 
are  the  stiff  clay,  the  oaks,  and  among  the  humbler  plants  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Blue-grass,  or  Poa  compresaa^  which  always  takes  possession  of  such 
clays,  particularly  if  they  contain  lime. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  wild  grape  vines,  growing  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  are  not  always  safe  guides  to  the  vine  planter, 
though  often  referred  to  by  writers  as  an  index  directing  the  attention  of 
the  settler  of  a  new  country  to  the  propriety  of  grape  culture.  This  is 
probably  because  we  do  not  plant  varieties  to  which  the  soil  is  equally 
congenial ;  and  this  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  adopt  the  views 
already  advanced,  respecting  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  varieties. 

The  pioneer  planter  of  the  lake  region  even  declares  that  those  vine- 
yards which  were  prepared  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  trenching, 
always  heretofore  recommended,  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  their  re- 
sults, and  that  the  best  and  most  productive,  are  heavy  soils  that  were 
merely  well  plowed,  and  the  roots  were  placed  in  holes  dog  into  the  hard 
and  previously  undisturbed  clay,  and  then  firmly  trodden  in  at  planting. 
Kor  does  he  stand  alone  in  the  advocacy  of  these  views.  Others  concur 
ftOly ;  but  while  deprecating  the  expenditure  of  so  much  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration and  comminution  of  the  days  by  trenching,  they  also  insist  upon 
the  importance  and  thorough  necessity  of  under-drainage  upon  such  soils, 
putting  the  tiles  thirty  feet  apart,  but  preferring  to  have  them  at  sixteen 
feet  intervals,  or  even  eight  feet,  that  is,  between  every  two  rows.    Those 
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who  have  experimented  with  tile,  will  point  with  the  pride  of  a^  old 
ditcher  to  the  happy  effects  produced  iixK>n  the  vines  that  come  within 
their  influence. 

On  other  xK>rtion8  of  the  Lake  Shore  region,  we  find  similar  views  are 
maintained  as  to  the  valae  of  clays ;  but  we  shall  also  find  many  emi- 
nently snccessftil  vineyards  situated  upon  gravels,  especially  those  which 
contain  a  portion  of  clay,  and  here  the  happy  result  is  no  doubt  traceable 
to  the  good  natural  drainage  which  gravel  affords.  Even  among  the 
islands  referred  to,  there  are  many  very  profitable  plantations  that  are 
similarly  situated  upon  stony  and  gravelly  land,  as  well  as  those  upon 
clay. 

Pure  sands  are  not  generaUy  successfcQ  when  used  as  grape  lands,  un- 
less they  are  based  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  in  which  case  they  have  proved 
eminently  satisfactory  in  some  regions,  and  with  some  varieties  of  the 
grape.  About  Cleveland,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Lake  Shore  re- 
gion, there  are  ancient  beaches,  well  known  as  the  Lake  ridges,  which 
are  composed  of  sandy  soil,  containing,  however,  quite  a  mixture  of  other 
ingredients,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  loamy  soil  rather  than  sand« 
Upon  some  of  these  the  grape  is  cultivated  quite  profitably,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  advocates  of  sandy  soils  for  vineyards.  In  these  situations 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  aluminous  material 
in  connection  with  the  sands,  or  in  the  lower  strata  in  the  subsoil,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  in  excavations  and  in  the  exposed  bluffs  along  the  lake. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  varieties  of  grapes  we  chiefly  cultivate  do 
love  clay,  and  we  know  they  will  find  it  if  within  their  reach,  and  that 
they  can  penetrate  it  with  their  roots  even  at  great  depths,  and  where  it 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  was  satisfiEu^torily 
proved  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  E.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  some  years 
ago,  by  opening  a  pit  among  the  vines ;  after  digging  below  the  trenched 
soil  into  the  hard  clay,  which  could  scarcely  be  loosened  by  the  pick,  and 
when  he  had  reached  a  depth  of  four  feet,  there  was  still  an  abundance 
of  grape  roots  to  be  seen  forcing  their  way  into  this  unpromising  and  ap- 
parently impracticable  soiL 

THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

While  discussing  the  question  of  grape  soils,  we  must  not  omit  the 
consideration  of  those  found  in  the  coal  measures,  since  we  have  had 
such  flattering  accounts  respecting  the  vineyards  about  Pittsburg  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling. 

The  rocks  here  being  sandstone  and  shale,  with  occasional  bands  of 
limestone,  the  soil  resulting  firom  their  disintegration,  and  with  very  little 
of  the  drift  formation  super-imposed  or  mingled  with  it,  is  just  what  we 
ahould  expect  to  find  it.    It  is  loamy  and  underlaid  by  day  that  is  often 
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exceedingly  tenacious.  On  the  abrupt  hill  sides,  many  of  which  have 
been  planted  with  grapes,  the  shale  predominates,  in  a  less  decomposed 
condition,  and  is  mingled  with  fragments  of  sandstone,  so  that  in  some 
vineyards  the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  a  mass  of  thin  layers  of  rock  broken 
up,  rather  than  earth  suitable  for  planting.  Lower  down,  however,  there 
18  clay  holding  water,  though  the  upper  layers  must  be  very  well  drained. 
Upon  such  material  the  vines  appear  to  thrive.  In  the  valleys  we  find 
terraces  of  sands  and  gravels,  such  as  are  common  to  most  of  our  large 
livers;  and  here  we  may  also  discover  extensive  flats  of  clayey  land — 
upon  the  former  the  grapes  have  not  been  remarkably  successful,  but  up- 
on the  clay  deposits  they  have  given  greater  satisfaction. 

THE  BLUE  LIMESTONE  BEaiON. 

Here  in  our  own  region  (around  Oincinnati)  once  considered  the  favored 
centre  of  vineyard  cultivation,  we  find  quite  a  difference  in  the  views  of 
planters.  The  Germans  selected  the  steep  hill  sides  of  the  Silurian  lime- 
stone formation,  where  the  soil  is  derived  immediately  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  shales  that  alternate  with  the  limestone.  These,  being 
highly  calcareous,  famish  a  tenacious  clay,  rich  in  lime,  very  retentive  of 
water,  and  becoming  hard  when  dry.  Under-drainage  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed to  any  great  extent  in  such  situations,  except  so  far  as  it  is  famished 
by  the  stone  walls,  often  used  to  support  the  terraces,  where  the  hills  are 
steep,  but  in  such  situations  the  surface  drainage  is  abundantly  rapid. 
Upon  the  hill  tops  the  soil  is  more  loamy,  and  often  quite  friable,  and 
here  it  is  underlaid  with  a  tenacious  clay,  needing  underdrains  even  on 
the  highest  points.  In  such  positions  there  is  occasionally  a  deposit  of 
drift  which  is  sufficiently  porous  for  nataral  drainage.  In  the  great  val- 
leys of  excavation  we  find  natural  terraces  of  sands  and  gravels  along 
the  rivers,  resting  upon  and  against  great  beds  of  diluvial  clays,  which 
latter,  when  planted  with  the  grape,  have  succeeded  much  better  than 
the  gravelly  and  sandy  terraces.  The  deep  alluvials  of  the  river  bottoms 
have  not  proved  at  all  satisfactory. 

We  may  find  vineyards  in  all  these  several  situations,  and  there  are 
advocates  for  each ;  but  the  general  experience  is  adverse  to  the  river 
terraces,  and  favorable  to  the  clays  of  the  hill  sides,  of  the  elevated  dilu- 
vium of  the  ancient  valleys  of  excavation,  and  especially  to  the  soils 
found  upon  the  more  elevated  hill  tops. 

In  conclusion,  the  vine-planter  is  recommended  to  study  the  habit  and 
preference  of  the  particular  variety  of  grape  het*  designs  to  cultivate. 
Endeavor  to  ascertain  the  soils  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  or  the  grapes 
that  succeed  best  upon  such  soils  and  situations  as  he  may  be  possessed 
of,  and  select  accordingly. 
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CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  SHOEE. 

Influence  of  Atmospheric  Humidity — Want  of  Scientific  Observations. 

LETTEK  FROM  J.  8.  LIPPINCOTT. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  February  15th,  1866. 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary  Ohio  Pomologioal  Sodely : 

Respected  Friend  :— Through  your  kindness  I  am  a  recipient  of  the  Twelfth  Report 
of  the  Ohio  Pomologioal  Society,  for  which  I  desire  to  return  thanks.  Much  of  this 
repoi*t  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  deeming  it  highly  interesting  and  yaluable.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  thftt  the  value  of  your  Lake,  as  an  ameliorator  of  your  climate,  had 
attracted  more  attention,  but  must  regret  that  systematic  investigation  has  not  been 
instituted  by  means  of  meteorological  instruments  in  the  hands  of  skilled  observers. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one  reporter  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
the  whole  southern  lake  shore,  though  there  are  three  in  Austinburg,  ten  miles  distant. 

As  you  justly  remark,  the  influence  of  the  lake,  as  affecting  the  climate  along  the 
shore.,  is  far  from  being  understood.  Tour  suggestion  that  the  absence  or  presence  of 
humidity  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  is  in  the  right  direction — indeed,  I  deem 
this  to  be  the  key  to  the  mystery ;  but  the  scarcity  of  hygrometric  instruments,  or 
psychrometers,  leaves  us  mostly  in  the  dark  as  respects  the  determination  of  the  actual 
proportions  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air  on  or  near  the  lakes. 

Dr.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian,  informed  me  recently  that  it  is  his  intention  to  place 
such  instruments  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  located  at  various  important  points,  for 
determining  regularly  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  respects  humidity.  Would  you 
not  consent  to  become  an  observer  at  your  home  station  %  or  does  your  business  call 
you  from  home  too  frequently  to  permit  you  to  give  regular  daily,  three  times  daily, 
careful  attention  to  the  duties  required  of  such  an  assistant  in  scientific  research  9 

In  the  meantime,  can  you  aid  my  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  extensive  grape  mil- 
dew, &c.,  which  is  said  to  have  visited  the  shore  region  as  well  as  elsewhere  during 
the  past  year*?  I  am  engaged  in  researches  on  the  influence  of  the  Lakes,  and  would  he 
ihanJrfiU  for  any  ivtformaHon  you  or  your  friends  can  supply. 

Does  no  one  observe  the  thermometer  at  Painesville  ?  If  there  ia  one  there,  wh&t 
were  the  circumstances  attending  and  preceding  the  advent  of  the  mildew  ?  Supposing 
the  blight  did  not  appear  until  the  last  of  August,  as  it  did  here,  I  would  ask  what 
was  the  state  of  the  mintmiiin,  or  in  its  absense,  of  the  standard  thermometer  at  7  A  H. 
from  the  12th  to  the  ^t  of  August — ^that  is,  what  were  the  lowest  temperatures  and 
when  were  they  observed? 

2d.  If  any  one  thereabouts  keeps  a  hygrometer,  what  was  the  state  of  relative  hn- 
midity  on  the  days  ^dien  at  2  P.  M.  or  9  P.  M.  it  was  lowest  1 

3d.  In  what  direction  was  the  wind  during  the  coldest  period  of  the  last  three  weeks 
of  August — whether  over  the  lake,  or  from  the  south  or  southwest  over  the  land  1 

4th.  In  short,  what  were  the  circumstances  in  any  way  peculiar  which  might  pre- 
dispose to  the  disease  ? 

Numerous  observers  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  agree 
that  the  hot  days  and  cold  nights  of  August  induce  the  mildew ;  and  I  agree  with  them. 
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insimoted  thereto  by  the  evidences  of  my  self-registering  thermometer  and  psychrome- 
ter,  and  the  experience  of  more  than  one  year.  That  the  absence  of  bomidity,  or  a  very 
low  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture,  predisposes  to  extreme  cold  on  a  summer's  night,  I 
am  convinced,  and  have  adduced  ample  evidence  in  a  paper  ofiered  to  our  "West  Jersey 
Fruit  Growers*  Association,"  in  February  last,  and  of  which  I  believe  you  have  a  copy. 
The  experience  of  1865  but  confirms  that  of  1864,  therein  set  forth. 

6th.  Has  any  person  ever  made  detailed  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  lake 
at  Painesville  or  elsewhere,  or  across  the  lake  and  at  different  depths,  at  any  season  or 
seasons?  It  is  well  worth  while  to  make  such  examination,  noting  dates,  depth,  time 
and  day,  and  distance  from  land.    Sucik  data  ioould  he  valuable  for  my  purpose, 

6th.  Have  you  or  your  friends  kept  records  of  the  date  of  leafing,  blooming,  color- 
ing, ripening,  &.G.,  of  the  various  kinds  of  grapes  grown  among  you?  We  need  many 
such  records.  Perhaps  yon  have  observed  the  manner  in  which  I  have  made  use  of  the 
few  materials  at  command  in  the  Agricultural  Department's  Report  for  1863.  Such 
observations,  properly  tabulated,  discussed  and  applied,  are  among  the  really  valuable 
contributions  to  the  science  of  Pomology.  Why  cannot  we  have  them  abundantly  ? 
They  must  be  carefully  connected  with  accurate  thermometrical  observations  to  be  of 
real  use. 

With  the  hope  that  yon  can  materially  aid  my  inquiries,  and  will  also  favorably  con- 
sider the  suggestions  above  made,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  your  friend, 

Jambs  8.  Lippingott. 

[Bemabks. — ^The  foregoing  was  not  written  for  publication;  but  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  especially  to  the  grape  growing 
interests  of  our  Lake  Shore  region,  it  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  rightly  situated  and  feel  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  making  meteorological  observations.  By  writing  to  Prof.  Henry, 
at  Washington,  they  will  be  furnished  with  instructions  and  instruments. 
— Sbcketaby.] 
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LIST  OF  FEUITS  FOE  OHIO. 

For  three  years  past  this  Society  has  compiled  and  published  a  list  of 
flruits,  in  tabular  form,  showing  how  each  variety  succeeds  or  is  esteemed 
in  the  five  different  sections  of  the  State.  For  this  year  it  is  thought 
best  to  omit  this  catalogue,  and  only  give  a  list  of  those  varieties  that 
are  best  known  and  most  generally  approved.  The  following  have  all 
been  set  down  as  approved,  in  not  less  than  four  out  of  five  of  the  sec- 
tions, (excepting  Baldwin  and  -B.  L  Oreening^  which  had  five  stars  in 
three  sections.) 

APPLES. 

Am.  S.  Pearmain,  frait  approyed,  but  Benoni  aa  good,  and  grows  better. 

Aatrachan  Bed,  geoeraUy  commended,  especiaUy  for  market. 

Baldwin,  good  North  and  East,  and  in  some  localities  Sonth. 

Belmont,  very  popular  North  and  East  \  noi  so  good  Sonth. 

BnUock*8  Pippin,  smaU,  but  fine  flayor ;  for  amateurs  only. 

Dominie,  not  sufficiently  known ;  good  and  profitable  for  market. 

Early  Haryest,  approyed  by  aU,  but  not  always  profitable. 

Early  Strawberry,  generaUy  approyed,  though  rather  smalL 

Fallawater  ( Tulpekocken)^  large  and  popular  eyery where,  though  second  rate. 

Fall  Pippin,  good  and  popular,  not  yery  productiye. 

Golden  Russet,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  of  Russets ;  generally  approyed. 

Golden  Sweeting,  eyerywhere  productiye  and  profitable ;  second  rate. 

Grayenstein,  handsome  and  good ;  not  yery  productiye. 

Hubbardson*s  Nonsuch,  good  and  popular,  especially  North. 

Jonathan,  beautifiil  and  fir  t  rate  fruit,  but  a  slender  tree. 

Large  Yellow  Bough,  or  Sweet  Bough,  good  eyerywhere. 

Lowell,  or  Orange,  productiye  and  profitable ;  generally  approyed. 

Maiden's  Blush,  yery  productiye  and  profitable  eyerywhere. 

Northern  Spy,  popular  North,  but  a  yery  tardy  bearer. 

Peck's  Pleasant,  one  of  the  best,  for  North  and  East  especially. 

Porter,  good  North  and  East ;  not  a  strong  grower. 

Primate,  not  generally  known,  but  esteemed  where  known. 

Rambo,  well  known,  generally  popular. 

Red  Canada,  good  and  popular,  especially  North;  slender  grower. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  good  North,  and  sometimes  East,  not  South. 

Roxbury  Russet,  generaUy  good  North,  and  some  localities  South. 

Sops  of  Wine,  good  and  popular  whereyer  known. 

Summer  Queen,  good  and  reliable,  but  not  a  great  bearer. 

Summer  Rose,  much  esteemed,  as  an  amateur  yariety  only. 

Talman  Sweet,  yery  productiye  and  good,  especially  North. 

Yandeyere  of  N.  Y.,  or  Newtown  Spitzenherg;  generaUy  good  central  and  South. 

Wagener,  not  generally  known ;  promises  well. 

Westfield  Seek-no-further,  much  esteemed  North ;  not  yaluable  South. 

White  Pippin,  popular  whereyer  known,  especiaUy  central  and  South. 

Wine  Sap,  good  and  reliable,  central  and  South ;  moderate  grower. 
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PEAES. 


Ananas  d'E 
Andrewsi  1 
Bartlett,  gc 
Belle  Lucn 
Benrre  Boe 
Benire  Cla 
Benrre  d*A 
Benrre  Die 
Benrre  Eae 
Benrre  Gif 
Benrre  GoL 
Bloodgood, 
Brandywini 
Bnf^cun,  sp^ 
Dearbom*8 
Dix,  good  f 
Doyenne  Bi 
Doyenne  d* 
Doyenne  d* 
Doyenne  G 
Doyenne  Vi 
Dnchesse  d 
Dnchesse  d 
Flemish  Be 
Kingsessini 
Eirtland,  p 
Lawrence, 
Lonise  Bon: 
Madeleine,  ( 
Onondaga, 
Osband's  Si 
Patwe  Colm; 
Bostiezer,  g 
Seckel,  verj 
Sheldon,  on 
Steyens'  Ge 
Tyson/  deli< 
Urbaniste,  i 
Vicar  of  W 
Washingtoi 
Winter  Nel 


Barnard's  T 
Coles'  Earlj 
Cooledges's 
Crawford's  ] 
Crawford's  ] 
George  the  ] 
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Groese  Mignonne,  excellent  and  nniyersAUy  approved ;  not  a  great  bearer. 

Hale's  Early,  new,  and  best  of  aU,  very  early— a  seedling  of  Ohio. 

Heath  Cling,  best  and  most  popular  late  ding. 

Jacques,  large,  handsome,  and  good ;  resembles  Craufford^$. 

Large  Early  York,  productive  and  good  erery  where. 

Lemon  Cling,  handsome  and  productive ;  rather  sour. 

Morris  White,  much  approved  by  the  ladies  for  preserving,  ete. 

Oldmixon  Free,  one  of  the  largest  and  best ;  profitable  for  market. 

(Hdmizon  Cling,  best  of  all  clings,  and  very  productive. 

Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  old  and  reliable  market  variety. 

Smock,  very  productive  and  profitable;  late. 

Troth's  Early,  very  early,  and  generally  good  and  profitable. 

Ward's  late  Free,  good  for  a  late  variety ;  central  and  South. 

Yellow  Alberge,  very  productive  and  profitable  for  market. 

Yellow  Rareripe,  very  productive  and  profitable. 
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TREASUEER'S  REPORT— 1865. 


Balance  on  hand  from  last  report |J97  87 

Received  fees  of  members  by  President 6  00 

"  "  at  Columbus  and  Sandusky 25  00 

by  letter 35  00 

"  "  at  annual  meeting 50  00 

"        appropriation  from  State 300  00 

1613  87 

Paid  Secretary's  expense  to  Columbus,  compiling  and  correcting  report.-  |12  00 

"    bill  printing  and  covering  400  copies  of  report 50  00 

"    postage  on  300  copies  mailed 12  00 

"    for  paper,  wrapping  and  mailing  do 2  50 

**    letter  paper  and  printing  beads 7  00 

"    letter  postage  for  the  year 4  00 

**    boxenvelopes 3  00 

"    expenses  or  committee  at  Pnt-in-B^ 9  50 

"    expenses  of  committee  meeting  at  Columbus 8  50 

"    exi)enses  of  President  on  committee  and  as  delegate  at  Sandusky, 

(twice),  Fort  Wayne,  Alton  and  Pittsburgh 41  50 

"    expenses  of  Secretary  at  Sandusky,  (twice),  Columbus  and  Pittsburg.    45  00 
*•    members  of  committee,  viz. :  G.  Powers,  $20 ;  G.  W.  Campbell,  $15; 

F.  R.  Elliott.  $27.20;  S.  B.  Marshall.  $28 ;  J.  R.  Miller,  |21 Ill  20 

**    printing  300  circulars  for  annual  meeting 8  00 

'*    envelopes  and  postage  for  do.  and  letters 8  00 

»     express  on  boxes,  and  postage 5  00 

32720 

Balance  on  hand  March  Ist,  1866 (286  67 

G^  Memberi  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  (|1)  for  1865,  are  request- 
ed to  remit  the  same  by  mail  to  the  Treasurer ;  and  if  they  do  not  expect  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting,  they  can  at  the  same  time  remit  for  the  year  1866. 

Address,  M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

April,  1866.  Pahtenme,  OMo, 


B^It  is  expected  that  hereafter,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  printing  the  annual 
report  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  instead  of  waiting,  as  heretofore,  nntU 
tiie  next  summer,  when  the  type  is  set  for  its  publication  in  the  report  of  the  Stat« 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Jos.  W.  Vestal,  Cambridge,  la. 

M.  L.  Ferris,  Throgs'  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Haycroft,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Dr.  W.  Steams,  St.  Mary's,  O. 

Charles  L.  Campbell,  Cambridge. 

G  £.  House,  Mt.  Gilead. 

T.  D.  Bruce,  Chesterville. 

G.  J.  Barclay,  Dalton. 

John  Kurtz,  Leipsic,  Putnam  county. 

y.  A.  Shankland,  Bellevue. 

J.  D.  Davis,  Chirksville,  Mo. 

H.  V.  Cramer,  33  John  street,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Johnston,  South  Bend,  Iowa. 

Henrv  Myers,  **  " 
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